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PREFACE 

r of tlio l']riglisli Translation of Tattvasanyraha is being sent ont. 
Th(' talont(Hl editor of the (laekwad Series has siippli(‘d all the information 
available regarding the Authors of the Original and the Comment ary, — in 
tile extensive and lucid Introduetion to the original Sanskrit Text. 

The texts translated are diflieult -linguistically as well as philosophically, 
fn the latter as[)eet, my past work on Kumarila’s SMokavdrtlka and 
Uddyotakara’s N ydyavdrtika has enabled me to follow the trend of the 
arguments; as these two writers form the |)rincipal targc'ts for attack in the, 
work; and the work is tmtiroly polemical. In the linguistic aspect of the 
.work, 1 have not always felt quitch sure, specially in regard to the technical 
t(M*ms in which Ihiddhistic literature abounds and im* knowledge of tlieso 
had all been derived from ‘ Brahmanical ’ Sources. But as tlie work 
firogresscd, I felt surer of my ground, and 1 hope that in the final result, 
1 have not gone far wrong in my interpretations. For the slips that there 
are bound to be there, 1 apologise to Buddhist Scholars and hope that 
they will (correct me where \’er I may be found to Jiavo gone astray. 

Ill that hope, I siaid forth this work of mine with thankfulness for 
Jiaving been given the strength of mind and body to <lo it. 

My thanks are duo to the Editors of the Sanskrit 'Pext, wliose introduc- 
tion has been helpful in the understanding of tlu^ text. 


Aelahabau, 
July 23, 1937 
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TEXT. 


, [By ShdrUaraksitn.^ 

Introduction. 

This Tattvasangraha, ‘ Compeiuliiim of' Titk* Doctrines is being 
e-oni])osed after bowing to that Omniscient PcTson, the greatest of 
expounders, who, with a view to bringing about the welfare of the world, — 
pro|)ounded th(‘ Doctrine of the * Wheel of intervolved Causation — 

1 'I'liis term * of Intervolvf<.l Ciiiis:ition ‘ is a nMuloriiig of the totlinical 

tonn ' in'hrihjd-mnntfpada - ; tliis doetrino forms tlio \ <‘ry koy-stono of that 
[ih'alistio Pliilosopliy which is propoiiiulcd in the present treatise. The tenn in 
brief ropresents tlie whole Ihiddhist Iheory of Causation. The following note based 
upon Dr. S. K. Molvalkar's Hook on Shanknrit-Brnhwnsntmbhnsija will be found 
holj)fiil. The V ijhaiHivfidinN make till causation an ideal phenomt'non. The 
causes are divided into direct causes, or eaus<?s proper {Hetu), and contributory 
causes nr conditions {Brat/pit/a) . . . The point, of this tlu*ory oi Pratitynfiamiiipdda 
may be thus brought out : It is enough, the Ihiddhist would .say, that we are 
able to assign a s{)ecilic number of causes and conditions, and for each of these 
specilif nimilKM’ of causes and conditions, a speciiie number of other causes and 
conditions which brought (‘acli of them into operation at the time when, ami in 
the ni nuH‘r in which, each of tla-m operated to product^ their joint rt'sult. Kniiher, 
if in a giv«*n instance, a result other than the normal ensues, we can explain what 
oth«*r causes lu*yond the onlinary wi*re functioning, or what ordinary causes had 
leased to funct ion. - d’his ‘Wheel of Intervolved Causation* is madt' up ol thi' 
following ‘ root-can.ses \ called ‘ nidumts ' : - (1) Avidtjd. lgin»rna.ce ; {'!) S<nh'<h’di'(t. 
Latent Dispositions ; (.‘1) Indiviilualistic Cognition ; (4) \andt-n}m^ 

Xame and Form ; (o) Saddi/fifand, the six organs (of staisation) ; (0) 

Contact; (7) ['cdaitd. Feeling; (8) Tr.ppl, Craving; (D) Updddna. Hoot-Cause, 
.At tachnn-nt ; (10) Hhdni. Character; (11). /d//, Hirth ; {\2)ddrdfn<nrfn(i-.s’hokft- 
pa fivcdn n.d -d uhk'hd dunnfUKisfald, Decay — Deal h — Sorrow - Lament —Suff»M'ing 
D«*spair; — any one factor of tliis chain of twelve factors is inevitably <*aused by the 
factor jn'oeculing it, and its(>lf becomes tln‘ cause td‘ the factor that tollows it. Thus 
number (12) gives rise to number (1); and thus the ‘Wheel of Causation* goes 
round and round in endless succession. Thus (1) thc^ Ifjuomnce of man, — 
r<*pre.sented by such notions as ‘ One * Whole ‘ Kternal , ^ .Pleasure ', ‘ Alan 
Hody *, ‘ Son ‘ Daughter ’, ’ I ‘ Aline and so forth -produces certain 

Dlftpositions (2) — such as Lov’e, Hate and the like ; — this brings about the false 
Individualistic Cognit ions (3) of things ; — from these arise t he four Manies and Forms 
(4) in tho shape of the Skandhas, Thought-phases ; — rolateil to these are the Six 
Organs (,5) ; — the coming together of Name, Form and Organs constitutes the next 
item, Contact (6) ; — from this Contact follows Feeling (7), Pleasure and Pain ; — thence 
follows Craving (8); — thence, activity (9), verbal and corporeal; — thence character, 
in the shape of Merit and Demerit (10), which leads to Birth (11) ; — consequent 
upon Birth arp Sorrows and Sufferings and Decay and Death, — This is what is meant 
by ‘ intervolved causation *, — Birth and tho rest being the cause ol Ignorance, and 
Ignorance being the cause of^Birtli and the rest. (Bhdmatl). 
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independently of any self-suffieient revelation, supremo mercy having 
entered into His very soul through long innumerable eyelej^. — ^(5-()) — This 
‘ Wheel of Causation ' is free from all notions of the functioning of any 
such cause as ‘Primordial Matter’, — ‘God’, — both of these (Primordial 
Matter and God), — Soul, — and such ^)ther entities (postulated l)y 
Philosophers); — it is mobile; — it is the bfisis\)f all such notions as 
‘ Karma ’ (Actions, good and bad), the fruits of acts, the connection 
between these two. — (1) — Tt is devoid of all such conce])ts as ‘ Quality 
‘ Substance ‘ Movement ' Universal ’, * Inherence and so on ; — it is 
amenable to ‘ words ' and ‘ cognitions ’ only in an assumed (super- 
imposed) form. — (2). — It is definitely cognised by means of two clearly 
defined Means of Cognition ; it is not mixed up with the nature of any- 
thing else, even in the slightest degree. — (3). — It admits of no transloca- 
tion ; it is without beginning and without end; it is like a n^llected 
image and other such thuigs; it is absolutely free from the whole 
lot of fantasies ; it has not been ap])rehended by others. — (I). — 


Similarly tlu' <lcst ruct ion of «lostroy8 tin* and so on ami 

on, in tlie ond r-oinos tla* « lost inct ion of Uirtli and its att<‘mhinl Soriows ami 
kSuftVrinj^s, Dm-ay ami Doatli. 



PASTJTKA — V. 


. I By KainalushllaJ] 

After reverential I>^ lunving to tliat World-Ten el ler, the best of the Knowers 
of 'rriith, — who, tlii*()ugh inerey, made the World happy by alleviating the 
suffca'ings of Birth, Dist^ase, Decay and the rest,— tlu'ough the nectar of Truths 
oV>tained by tlie churning of tlio ocean of knowablo things, — the clear ‘Com- 
mentary’ on the Compendiiun of True Doctrin(?s is h(*reby commenced. — (1) 

Dull-witted persons like me? are never able to assert anything new ; 
what path loo is thon^ wliich has not been trodden many times l;)y' the 
learned ? This effort of mine therefore is j^urely from tlio selfish motive 
of aecpiiring merit ; and my mind proceeds to study the True Doctrines, 
\\'hich is likely to l.)ear excelU>nl fruit. — (2) 

[Page 2.] AV'henever intelligent persons turn towards Philosophy, it is 
only after having fully understood the ncature of the subject it deals with and 
the ])urposo it is likelv to serve ; the grace of Great Beings also is the most 
important means of securing all that is good ; — bearing these two ideas in mind, 
the iVuthor, — with a view to secun* the grace of the Blessed Lord, and to urge 
the listeners to seriously undertake the study of the Philosophy herein set 
'forth, - first of all offers his worshipful obeisance to his Teacher, and then 
states the Subject-matter and Purpose of his work, by moans of the versos 
beginning with the tta’in ‘ Prakrit ’ and ending with the words ‘ Krigate 
tatt vasau graluth ’ . 

Th(^ justitication for this lies in the fact that, if i\w Subject of the treatise 
had not l?eon stated, the intelligiMit enf|uiror might suspect it to be of no 
use and lu.>nce would not undertake even to listen to it ; it is necessary 
therefore that the Subject should be stated. 

10 veil so, though the Subject would be known, it might be suspected 
that the Teaching herein set forth serves no useful purpose, — being like 
such teachings as those dealing with investigations into the matter of 
tlu^ ‘ t(‘eth of crows’; and if so, then intelligent enquirers would not 
care men to listen to it; — hence in order to lead the intelligent 
(aiquirer to take up its study, it is necessary that at the very outset, 
the Purpose should be stated. Tn fact, it is the purpose, the motive, 
that forms the princitial factor in all activity ; and it is only' when 
the person listening to the Teaching desires to secure for himself the purpose 
that the ’reaching is calculated to serve, that he betakes himself to the action 
(of studying it). — Tlu‘ Purpose of the Teaching also could not be asserted 
without stating its Subject; hence, for the purpose of showing tliat the 
’riuiching is actually’ a imvins of accomplishing the desired purpose, the 
Subject has been fc^tated. — The Purpose again should be shown to bo such as 
can lie accomplished by suitable means, and not one that cannot be accom- 
plished by sucfi means. Otherwise, tlie setting forth of the ioacliiiig would 
be like the teaching that ‘ the securing of the crest-jewel of Taksaka the 
Great Serpent-King is a ine^iis of curing the effects of poison ’ ; and in that 
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case, oven though the Purpose would be tliero, if the employment' of the 
moans of accompli sliing it wore found to be impossible of execution, the 
intelligent enquirer would never imdertake any activity towards sVich a 
purpose. It is to tliis effect that we have the following declaration — ‘ Every 
investigation (and teaching) should be carried on in un-involved (sim])lo), 
nev<*r in involved, langiaige, and it should mention the purpose of man 
(calculated to bo served by it) and also the suitable means relevant thereto 
— Thus for those reasons, the assertion of the Subject-matter and other 
tilings is necessary for securing the activity (of the intelligent eiKjuirer). 

Objection — “ The activity of all int('lligcnt |)ersons ai-ises from 
definite indubitable cognition; and definite indubitable cognition can follow 
only from a valid means of right cognition ; the assertion in tla^ tt^xt of the 
Purpose of the Treatise can have n<» validity as a iiu‘ans of riglit <*ognition of 
such external things as the subject-matter of tlie Treatise; for the simple 
reason that there is m) sort of (‘onstant reJationshi|) (between tbe said 
assertion and external things). For instance', they aie not rc'lated by the 
relation of ldentit\, as the two are entirely dilferont from oia* another. 
Ni)r can the relation between them be that of one being produced by tlu^ 
other; because the only thing that produces the assertion is the (h'sire to 
speak (in the speaker). iVny cognition regarding tln^ sulqoct of empiiry 
that would bo produced by an asstndion not related to it cannot be 
valid: as su(*h validity would l»e liable to most imdesii'able oonting('nci(‘s. - ■ 
Though it is true that the assertion may be rtjgarded as a \'alid means 
of knowing the desire to speak, — ^>’ot it could never form an auxiliary 
factor in the activity (if the intelligent investigator; hecausii as a matter 
of fact, even though people may desire to sap things at oiu' tiira', yet when 
tJie tunc for action comes, they do not always act in (^xact a^fcordaruM* 
with what they have spoken ; as a matter of fact, it is often found that tlio 
action of men is not alw’ays in strict accordance with their intiailions. If 
notions like those in question were valid, tlien it miglit he possible to com])ilo 
Teachings contrary to tlio declaration (of purpose) made previously.- 
Fiirther, for a person who already knows tins purpose of the Tcniching, any 
assertion of the purpose would bo absolutidy futile ; as his acti\’ity (towards 
the study of the Teachings) would be already aroused hy his previous 
knowledge. — On the other hand, for the man who has been already Cijiivirn tMl, 
tlirough other sources of knowledge, of the purposelessness of the Teaching, 
the asst^rtion of the purpose would be all the iriore futile ; because^ tbe purpusc'- 
fulness having been already set aside by his previous conviction, the frc^sli 
assertion could not lead to any activity on his part (tow'ards the study of the 
Teaching). — Both these argiunents however we are urging after admitting, 
only for the sake of argiunent, (that such activities can be brought about 
by the statement of purpose) ; as a matter of fact however, in the ease (»f 
men of limited intuitions (and intelligence), there is no such valid agtaicy 
prior to their activity as would be either conducive to, or preclusive of, the 
purpose and other details relating to the said activity ; and it is only through 
such an agency that they could cognise the existence of the said details; 
for the simxile reason that all these can be cognised by ordinary men only 
through (and after) the activity. — It may be then that the assertion in tlu^ 
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1\»xt is meant for tht^ person who is not already eognisant of the Purpose 
and other details related to the Teaching. But for an intelligent enquirer, 
any such assertion would arouse a doubt, and bring no valid definite cog- 
nition; for the simple reason tiiat the assertion is not a reliable source of 
knowledge. And so far as t he doubt is concerned, it is already there, even 
])efore the. assertion in rpiestion. So that tlie declaration of the Purpose 
and other details relating to the Teaching is entirely futile.” 

[Page .‘k] Our answer to the above is as follows : — It has }x>en argued 
that “ tlio activity of all intelligent persons arises from a definite iTidu)>itable 
cognition ”. — ^This is not true ; bo(!ause as a matter of fact, activity is found 
to follow from doubtful cognition also ; a, sin the case of agriculturists and the 

like. — It jnight be argiaxl that “Though in the rniiids of the agriculturists 

there might bo some doubt regarding the likely fruit of their la, hours, yet 
the d<^tinite cognitioji is always |>resent that the jiieans going to bo ranplovod 
are such as would bring that fruit ; so that the activity of these people also 
is based upon a defir)ite cognition ”. — ^This liowever is not right. All that is 
germane to the |)resent discussion is the view (assertf'd by us) that when a 
man undertakes an activity' for a certain ])urpose, this activ’ity is found to 
arise also from an uncertain cognition of that pur|)os(> ; and in the case in 
question, wlicFi the agriculturist betakes hiFiiself to agriculture, he dot‘s 
not do so, for tin* purpose of the tnenns of attaining tia* r»>al end, — o?i the 
basis whereof the opponeiit argues that the agriculturist’s activity is due to 
his definite cognition of the means; as a matter of fact, tlie agricnltui’ist 
betakes himself to the activity for the purpose of attaining tlie fruit (reaping 
of IFarvest ) : in regard to tJiis Fruit, there is always a possilnlity of obstacles 
coming in tla> way, tliere can be no definite indubitable cognition in the 
mind of the operator; hence the activity must l>e regarded as proceeding 
only from a floabtfal cognition. — As regards the first step in the activity of 
the.4e people, which has l>een hold to be prompted l)y tlie dt'finite cognition 
of tht' nivnus of accomplishing the fruit, — there can, in fact, be no definitely 
certain cognition of the Glenns also ; for the simple reason that the activity 
is for tliat purpose itself. — Further, oven if the wi'll-defined cogniti<m of the 
groans of aeconiplishnuait were there, it could come in only in reference to 
the fruit to come, and hence it would surc»ly be in the form ‘ such and such a 
future fruit will be accomplisht'd by this means’, — or in the form ‘ this will 
most cortainlN' accomplish such and such a result, if there are no obstacleg 
in the way and if there is no lack of auxiliary aids’. — ^^ria^ former of these 
two forms does not appear to be of the right form ; because even though 
a certain person, who was likely to be met by obstacles and lack of auxiliary 
aids, may have succeeded in obtaining the desired fruit, in the shape of the 
harvest of ])add>' and the like, — \ et he has not yet actually seem the etViciericy 
of the ineians in regard to the fruit yet to come ; so that there will always l)e aa 
element of uncertainty. To this effect, there is the following declaration — ‘ la 
regard to an effect which is prone to modification, there is no infallibility 
in the auxiliary aids, or the* fruit or the eflicieiicN'. since tluav' is always the 
likelihood of obstacles and other impediments cropping up ’. — If the latter 
of the t^vo forms (of well-defined cognition, i.e. that ' this will certainly accom- 
plish such and sneh a ri'siilt, if there are no ohstaeli^s in tla* way and there is 
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no lack of auxiliary aids ’), bo the one that is accoptod (by the Opponent), 
— then this is surely the more reasonable of the two ; as it is ip this form that 
all such activity appears as is preceded and prompted by right cognition. 
It is for this very reason that our Teachers always lay down the (pialification 
of ‘ possible (‘ffieiency ’ — in t he form ‘ such and such a thing is Itkehj to he 
efficient if there is no impediment But even so, there is no certainty in the 
cognition that ‘ such and such a fruit must come out of such and such activity 
so that there can be no certainty regarding the? UK'ans being really eflicient. 
Xor would it be true to hold that even under such activity, the activity that 
really follows is always ])recedcd by thecM'rtain cognition of tlie fruit ; because 
under the philosophy of our opp<»nents, it is i7n[)ossible to be sure of th(> 
absence of impediments and obstacles. 

The following argument may be urged b\' the Op|)onent — “ Thougli in 
reality, it is not possible to liave a certain cognition n'garding the absence 
of impediments, y(‘t in every activity aroused by valid cognitions, the id(‘a is 
always present that ‘if there be no impediments, th(*n the attainment of 
the desired fruit by this action of mine would be certain but there is no such 
certainty in the case of actix ity arising from wrong cognitions ; if it were, 
then there would be no difference between the activity arising from right 
and that arising from wrcuig Ci>gnitions. Mven so, however, this certainty 
cannot proc('ed from a mere assertion ; because? in r(*gard to all ext(*rnal 
tilings, verbal statements are always found to be unrelia])l(\” 

This is true; but if it were proved that no activity of an intelligent 
person is aroused liy an assertion, then all this would be as stated (by the 
opponent). As a matter of fact, however, some people art' actually found to 
betake themselves to activity on being urged to it liy rnt'i’ti assertion (scrip- 
tural), — such activity as consists in artiinj or desistituj frow ad ion in connet'tion 
with acts conducive to imper(?eptible (transcendental) results ; tlie assertion 
heard in the (^as(? would b(? one giving expression (‘ith(‘r to gri'at ho])es (of 
welfare resulting from the doing of an act) or fears (of calamity resulting from 
the act which is declared as one to be avoided) ; and these ))(?rsons are, nndc'r 
the circumstances, unable to sit idle and wait for btang assured of t he validity 
of the verbal assertion (Scripture) conctTiied. And yet, by undt'rtaking 
such activity thc'se persons do not cease to be ‘ intelligent as the activity 
is still undertaken on the und(Tstanding that it is a means to the desired (md ; 
specially as a matter of fact, in rc'gard to all imperceptible things, no activity 
is possible except on the Imsis of trustworthy assertion (Scriptures) ; and 
yet it is necessary that the activity should be undertaken on the basis of 
the assertion. It is only when person.s accept such assertions and scriptun^s 
as stand self-condemned, and act according to them, that they would bo persons 
acting without ])roper understanding. On the other hand, if they accept 
such assertions as are not self -condemned and act accordingly, how could 
they cease to be intelligent agents ? specially in cases where such tnist- 
worthy assertion is the sole means of cognition available. - It would not 
be correct to say that “ the Scripture being composed by a Superior Verson, 
the man concerned becomes actually convinced of thc^ truth of the scriptural 
asstirtion, and it is on the basis of this certainty that he takes up the activity 
— because for the other (Non -Buddhistic) systems, it is impossible to ])rovo 
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th©‘Oxi>stoncp of any such Superior Person. And yet, it is not that even 
intelligent persons do i\ot act on the strength of scriptures. 

Ji^xactly so, in the case in cpiestion (of our text), there would bo intelligent 
encpiirers Avho would imdortako the activity of studying the Teachings, on 
hearing the assertion (of the writer) regarding tlie purpose to be served, 
specially wiien there is nothing to contradict (and shake the validity of) such 
assertion. It is only through an impelling cause that man betakes himself to 
an activity; and in the case in question there is no otlier impelling cause 
(than the assertion) ; for the simple reason that prior to the promulgation of 
the IVacliings, any activity would be absolutely beyond our ken. 

It has 1)0011 argvaxl by the Opponent that — “ though it is true that tho 
fissortion may bo regarded as the valid means of knowing the desire to speak, 
yet it (jould never form an auxiliary factor in tho aiitivity of the intelligent 
investigator” (Textr pfuje 2, line 20). — ^Thero is nothing in this argument; 
because a^; a matter of fact, p(M>plo are actually found to be accomplishing, by 
moans of scri})tures, their puriiose in f'xact accjordancc with wliat was meant 
to bi* assertc^d therein. On the same analogy, in the; prosiait instance also, it 
is just ])ossible that tlu^ asserted purpose may be fullillcMl ; and on the Viasis 
of this, if tho intelligent ])erson were to take up an activit\', who could prevent 
him ? — \or would it be right to say that the man would refrain from the 
activity' merely on account of the doubt that the avowed purpose may not bo 
fulfilled by tho asserted means; because activitic's often arise from assertions 
e\ on in cases where there is doubt regarding the fnlfilnaait of tho avowed 
purpose. If that were not so, tluai, oven in a case where the activity arises out 
of a. valid (*ognition, it is just possible that there may be doubts regarding the 
possibility of tho purpose being fulfilk^d ; so that there would bo no activity at 
all. Xor will it be right to hold that tho man may desist from activity 
through fear of some evil resulting from it. Mecause it is absolutely impossible 
for any undosiraiilo result to follow from tho 8cripture. — Xor will it be right 
to say that there would bo fear of tho undesirable result in the shape of not 
obtain huj the desired frnlt. Because such fear would bo present in tho case 
of afl activities. 

It lias boon argued (on P. 2, L. 27 of the Te.vt) that — “it may be that 
the assertion in tho Text is meant for the person who is not alrt'ady cognisant 
of tho purpose and other dt^tails related to tho Teaching ”. — This is exactly 
what wo also are saying. But, even tliough there is a doubt regarding the 
final issue, prior to the assertion of the purpose, — this doubt is present 
in regard to purposes in goiioral, as to whether the act in question is going 
to sorvt? an\' useful purpose at all or it is absolutely useless. Nor is it right 
that there should bo activity merely on a doubtful chance tliat some useful 
purpos(^ might bo served ; as if it were so, then there would bo activity in all 
ctises ; also because merely a vague purpose in general is never wliat is desired. 
— [All this is tnioj Init what is actually perceived is that the activity does follow 
from even an uncertain cognition regarding a particular purpose likely to be 
accomplished through a particular well-dofine<l means calculated to accomplish 
it. It is only in some cases that people seeking for a purpose take up an 
act to briug about the means that would lead to the fulfilment of tliat purpose ; 
because as a general rule, it is the fulfilment of the purpose itself that is 
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desired. — Prior to tlio assertion of the purpose, there is nothing tg Ijring 
about any doubtful cognition regarding that particular purpose, — on the 
basis whereof one could give up one Scripture and take up another. 

[Page 5.] Says the Opponent : — “ The very desire for a particular purpose 
is already there from before (the assertion); and it is this desire tliat serves 
to arouse the doubtful possiV)ilily that that particular purpose uuw be serv’ed 
(by the a(;tivity in question). For instance, when a man’s mind is taken 
up by the desire for a particular pm’poso, tho working of his mind is somewhat 
like this — Is this (act that I intend to take up) conducive to the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose that £ have in view ? Or to that of some other piu’pose ? 
Or is it absolutely useless ? — So long as there is no proof in support of, or 
against, any of these alternatives, all of them are equally logical. This 
uncertainty is also due to the fact that there an^ other script lues (lluui the one 
in question) which hold forth other purposes. — From all this it follows that, 
even before tho assertion of purpose, the doubtful possibilit\' regarding the 
particular piu-poso is already there; and hence the putting forward of tho 
assertion of the purpose of the work is entirelv^ useless.” 

All this is not true. Though it is true that the desire for a particailar 
])urpose also becomes a source of uncertain idea of possibility, y(‘t, such 
desire does not present itself before all men ; because, it lawer ])resenls itself 
before tiersons who are illiterate and of dull intelligence. For instance. Eman- 
cipation is well known as the highest end of man ; and yet there arc some 
illiterate persons who do not know this highest end of man as an end desired 
by man at all ; and naturally these people would never seek f(ir it. — Nor 
is it right to say that the desire for a particular purpose, presenting itself 
before a man, becomes the source of an uncertain cognition regarding that 
particular purpose ; because as a matter of fact, all effects ar(‘ dependent 
upon tho actual presence of their cause. If tho said desire foi- a particular 
purpose presents itself before some persons, — e\'en s(i, it does not give rise 
to any particular uncertain cognition which would lead the persons to have 
recourse to certain definite means for tlM** accomplishment of the said iiurpose, 
and to eschew other moans. Because in all cases, uncertain cognitioiif^ can 
reasonably be attributed only to the circumstance that there are no proofs 
either for or against the cognition in question. But tins alone cannot be 
held to be the cause of the activity of man; as, if it were? so, then there would 
be such activity in all cases ; and yet it is not possible for any one to have 
recourse to activity everywhere in all cases ; hence even persons desiring 
a particular fruit, not knowing of any definite means of attaining it, would 
remain neutral (inactive). Thus then, just as scriptures have been pro- 
pounded in connection with things entirely beyond the ken of man, for the 
purpose of arousing the idea of a doubtful possibility regarding a particular 
purpose, which possibility leads to tho agent adopting a definite means for 
the accomi)lishment of his purpose, — tho assertion of purpose has to bo made 
for the man desiring a particular fruit, in order to enable him to select, and 
have recoiu*se to, particular means for the accomplishment of that purpose. 
And by this method what is set forth is the purpose of this Teaching alone, 
and riot of any other. The person too who hears tliis assertion made has 
the idea that ‘ it is just possible that this particular purpose may be fulfilled 
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foVm« — tjiis idoa arising from the assertion of the particular purpose; — 
and on the basis of this idea ho would have recoiu'se to activity ; just as 
activity results from the un(!ortain idea of possibility brought about by Scrip- 
tures ill regard to things entirely beyond the ken of man. — It is for these 
reasons that tho Text has set forth the assertion of the ITirpose of the Teacliing 
(going to lie expoundeil). 

It is absolutely necessary to understand this matter thus ; otherwise 
th(5 act of I’jropounding the Scripture in regard to things absolutely beyond 
the ken of man would also bo useless; because oven prior to the propounding 
of such Scriptures, the uncertain idea of possibility of the particular results 
being obtained is already there, in connection with such aids as those of 
Charity and the like, specially while thc^re are no [iroofs either for, or against, 
such an idea. This howi^ver is not possible in tlu* case of people 
who have no idea of sucli fruits of action as ‘ Heaven ’ and tli(‘ likt^ ; for the 
simple ro.il son that tho prompting ciiuse, in the shapes of the desire for the 
particular fruit, cannot be present before the mind's eye of the persons con- 
cerned. Ev'en foi* those persons who have such fruits before their mind’s eye, 
as the resultant prompting would operate equally towards even siarh acts 
as tlie eating of stones and the like, it would seem to be unable to lead to 
recourse being hiul to any delinite ini^ans towards that end ; Jind it is for 
this liitter purpose that the compilers of Scrijitures procecHl to compik* the 
Scriptures ; and on the same analogy, the authors of philosophical teiichings 
also state the j)ur[)(jse of their works. — 1’hus there is no force in the objiMition 
]nit forward (by the Opponent). Xor have we come across any other treatise 
setting forth the |)nr[)os(» in question. — on the )>asis whereof tlu're might 
be an idea of the possibility of the desiri'd purpose being accomplished. 
»So long as some other 'rreatise were available wherein the means of fultilling 
the said purpo.se is set forth, no intelligent person would care to compose 
another treatise for the same purpo.se; for if he did, he would cease to bo 
intelligent. From this it follows that the knowledge derived from other 
treatises also cannot bo regarded as giving rise to the idea of the possil)ility 
of any ]iarticular purpose in question being accomplished ; and hence for 
the jnirpose of bringing about tho activity of his hearers, the author sets 
forth tho declaration of the purpo.se (of his work). 

Some people have sought to justify the as.scrtion of Purpose on the 
following grounds : “ It might be argued by tho opponent that the 
assertion of the Purpose and other details cannot servo the purpose of 
securing the activity of the hearers; because all that such a statement 
does is to bring about tho idea of mere possibility (of tlie purpose being 
accomplished by tho moans going to be prescribed in the treatise); and 
it is not possible for any intelligent person to imdortake an acti\'ity 
merely on the ground of the possibility; but (at the same time), no work 
should bo undertaken which has no purpose in view and which is useless ; 
such work, for instance, as the examining of the crow’s tot^th or the bablings 
of the lunatic; — the present Treatise has, as a matter of fact, no purpose 
to serve ; honce no one should either compose it or oven listen to it. — Tlie 
Opponent who urges tho above objection on the basis of tho unusual proposi- 
tion sot forth, has to be met by proving the invalidity of the Reason put 
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forward by him; and to tliis ond it is luvossarv, at the very putst^t* to sot 
forth tlio Ihirpose and other details.” 

This justification however does not appear to be right iind proper. . Be- 
cause it has been already prov'od that the idea of mere possibility also gives 
rise to activity ; and it is futile too to point out the invalidity (of the Reason 
put forward by the Opponent). The urging of this invalidity \Vould have 
stn’ved a useful pur|)ose if the assertion in Cjnestion were to lead to any activity 
on the i^rt of the Opponent. As a matter of fact, however, even when IIkj 
said invalidity has been urged, it would not bring cabout any conclusive 
knowledge of the truth on the basis of the said premiss (of the Opponent) 
to the mind of any intelligent person; on the l)asis of which knowledge ho 
could undertake any activity. Because the assertion remains as unreliable 
as before; and, under your view, it is not ])ossible for any activity of the 
inteQigent agiait to be prompted by the notion of iiktc possibility (of a purpose 
b(Mng served by the activity). Htaice any urging of the said invalidity would 
be absolutely useless. Nor do€^s any intelligent i)erson, without knowing 
the body of the Teachings of a 'IVeatise, all at random make up his mind regard- 
ing the invalidity of a Reason and proceed to opposes it on that account. Nor, 
on account of that opposition, does the author of the Treatise, though fully 
cognisant of the purpose to bo served by it, desist from the composing of 
the Treatise ; nor again does his listener (or reader), if he is intelligent 
in his dealings, nect?ssarily desist from listening to (or reading) tlie Teacliings 
which have not yet been sot forth ; — and it is only if these two contingimcit's 
were possible that there would >)e some point in pointing out the fallacy in the 
re.isoning of the Opponent. It will not bo right to say that a man who is not 
intelligent in his dealings may suddenly grasp tlio fallacy himself, or bo made 
by others t(^ grasp it, — and hence the fallacy is to be poiiitcd out for the beiu^fit 
of such a person. 

If the prompter of the activity of such a person does not form part of 
the Treatise, then the indicating of the fallacy for his benefit would be abso- 
hitely futile; otherwise, there would be no ond to such aimless argumenta- 
tif)n. 'Fhere are many p(?rsons who go on making most incoherent assertimis ; 
and if the lYeatise were to make it its business to expose tla^ impropriety 
of those ass(u*tions, then it would have to say much that is of no use at all. 
From all this it follows that in the beginning of a treatise there need not 
be any useless indication of fallacies, or of too much of aimless assertions; 
and all that is necessary is to describe the fruit expected to follow from the 
activities of the body of hearers. And why should not this prove useful 
also for one who does not set up an opposition on the basis of a fallacy, 
or for one who does not undertake any activity without learning what 
purpose is to bo served by it ? This is what has been already explained 
above. 

Th\is it stands established that the assertion of the subject-matter and 
pur|)Oso, etc. is for the purpose of bringing about the activity of the body of 
hearers (pupils), and not for the sake of the author himself ; because the 
Teacher’s own activities are not prompted by his own words. • If it were 
otherwise, his words would be entirely incoherent, like the bablings of culunatic. 
— Though it has been declared by the Teacher (Dkarmaklrti) in the Nydya- 
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‘ The man himsf^lf learns things in this manner, henee this is used 
in Inherence for One’s Own Sake also’ (which would seem to indicate that the 
manV own words may lead to his activity also), — yet this has not been said 
with refereiuM^ to any outwardly propounded inference; it refers to tho 
n^asoning that is carried on in the man’s own mind; because Inference for one's 
own sake is always in tlie ff)rm of tkom/ht (and not the verbally expressed 
form). — Another statement that has been made (in the same work?) to the 
effect ‘ Pratjah prdkrtashakti, etc.’, is also for the purposes of making tho 
t( wiling av'ailaVde for such other persons as luiA'e their minds sullied by hate 
and jealousy. This jioint need not be stressed any farther. 

\Pa</e 7.] The offering of worshipful obeisance to the TeachcT is for the 
bringing about of that (h’a(*(^ of the Blessed Lord which is the means of attaining 
all lilessings. Kor instance, by the setting forth of His high qualities, the 
suprenu^ character o^the Blessed Lord is indicated; hearing tliis description, 
jieople l)ecome mov(‘d by faith and (juickly attain their rt^stful jieace in the 
Blessed On(‘. 'I’hose also who are moved by intellect (and not by faitli) do not 
p(Tcei\ e anything w rong in the C|ualiti(*s delineated ; and being cognisant of the 
fact that su(*h (jualitiesas and the like become impro\ed by ])ractice, 

they come to conclude tliat, on the basis of the evidence in support 
of tlie existence of the Seer of Sapersensuous Thintjs going to be described, it 
is possible that similarly e(|uip])ed wise men may a])pear in the world ; and 
even under this lielief, they liring upon th(‘niselves the (b*ace of the Bh^ssed 
l-iord ; and through that (Jraee, they acquire some of those qualities; they 
turn with n'spect to examine and imbibe His teachings and Tn'atisc's based 
upon those t(»achings ; in this way, tliere arise in him all those elements of 
wisdom which consist of Shrutanmpi (^lemory) and the rc'st ; wherebx^ they 
attain the Highest (Jood. Thus the (Iraee of (Jreat Beings is the principal 
caus(' of the attainment of all blt'ssings. It is for this reason that wIh'u 
treatises an* com])osed on the basis of the teachings of well-known Teachers, 
the authors of thos(‘ treatises, at the very outset of their work, almost always 
offer worshi])ful ob(>isance to their own Teacher ; specially as such ob(>isanco 
fonns, to a certain extent, a factor in the activity of the writer. Tt is to this 
effect that we ha\’e the di'claration that ‘when one desires to compose a 
treatise he ])egins with the offering of obeisance to his own Teacher, with 
a vi(‘w to make known his greatness to the world '. — Thus it becomi'S 
established that the offering of worshipful olieisanco to the 'rc'acher is not 
a})solutely usi'k'ss. 

It is this worsliipful obeisance to the Teacher that has been indicated 
by the words of the ’'Pext ending with the expression ‘ tarn jn'anawija ’, ‘ after 
howinfj to That Person ’. 

The expression ‘ the Compendium of True Doctrines is being composed ’ 
sets forth the subject-matter and Purpose of the Treatise. The subject- 
matter of the Treatise consists of the True Doctrines in the shape of the 
absence of the operation of Primordial Matter and other agencies^ as quali- 


* These qiiotations are not traceable in the well-known Nf/dyabhidu of Dharma^ 
klrti. Bib. Jnd. Edition. The second quotation therefore cannot be understood, nor 
its bearing upon the present discussion. 
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fying tlie doctrine of the ‘ Tntervolved Chain of Causalion \ It been 
already shown that these form the connotation of the term ‘ .True Doctrine 
any other doctrines cannot be ‘ True Doctrines 

Objection — “ The prineij^Je is that it is only a Sequence, and nothing else, 
that has a meaning (subject spoken of) ; and the whole Treatise cannot be 
a Sentence; it is only a Group of Sentences; how then is it possible for it to 
ha ve a subject ? ” 

It is not so ; though it is true that the 'Freatisc' is a Gro}tp of Sentences, 
yet, all these st^ntences stand connected with each other. If they were not 
so, the whole would be an incoherent jumble, like the bablings of the insane. 
Thus then, inasmuch as the Treatise consists of mutually co!ine(*ted Sentences 
it is as good a ' Sentence ’ as any single Sentence. Sj)ecially as it is not onltf 
of irorcts that a Sentence consists; it consists of sentences also. Hence the 
Treatise being of the form of a touff sentence, it has a mea>}iimi (snbjtM*l -matter) 
of its own. Hence there is no force in the objection iirgtMl. 

[Pr/f/e 8.] As regards tlu' Purpose, that has been indicatc'd by the term 
^ Sangraha \ ‘Compilation', — when people are eager t«> uiubalake tho 
study of a Treatise, the purpose to be accoinplisbed thiM-eby has to be 
indicated to be out* that is contained in the* Treatise its(*lf, not in anything 
else ; if it were not so, then the statenu'iit would be entirelx’ irrelevant. Jt 
has been declan'd also that * when an <»xponent states the purpost* in tho 
very beginning of the Treatise, la^ does so, — not Ijccaus** such is his habit, but — 
V)ecause he desires to prompt another person to takt* up tla* study of the teacii- 
ings of the Treatise’. How too does tla* other person become prom|)ted 
to take up the* study of tin* 'Freatise by the assertion of the lhir|)Ose ? He 
becomes so |)romj)ted only when the Purpose indicated is one contained 
in the Treatise itself,- not in anything else. Xo intelligent |)erson would 
undertake oik^ activity when prompted by tla^ mention of the pur|)ose of 
another activity. ‘Treatise' is the name given to such statements as set 
forth a particular subject, — and !iot out* which conveys some sort of tnenning. 
Mere word is neyer devoid of the power of expressing sona* sort of na*aning ; 
hence it is not necessary to state the purpost? underlying the men* me/ming 
of words. — ['Fho next senttaice is too corrupt and broken up to be understood. 1 

Tho said Purpose of the Treatise is of tlu’ee kinds — (1) in tho form of 
Action, (2) in the form of the fruit of the Action, and (II) in the form of the 
effect of the fruit of the Actitms. For instaia^e, when a Treatise is going 
to be composed for tho pur])ose of expounding things to other persons, the 
contemplated Treatise may ha\'(? the character either of the Instrument 
or of the Active Affent; and as the Instrument and tho Active? Ag(?nt would 
be the means of bringing about tho result, there can be no purpose other 
tlian tho one already stated (the teaching of others) ; because every means is 
dependent upon an action or operation ; and as it is impossible for any of the 
said tliroe kinds of Purpose to appear without tho Action, it is only right and 
proper that it should be regarded as the Purpose ; but there is always a differ- 
ence duo to tiie fact of tlio Pinpose being served by it directly or indirectly. — As 
for the Purpose in the form of the Fruit of Action, it is the main purpose ; 
as it is for the obtaining of that that the Action is iinderta|ien. The 
Action of expressing its own moaning (subject) is one that is (jornmon to all- 
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sentences (.statemonts) ; and thin is too well known to need to be put forward 
as the Piirposo (of the statement) ; specially as the Treatise also forms no 
♦exception to this universal fact. 

It may be argued that — “it would be necessary to put it forward, 
for the purpose of precluding the doubt that what is meant to bo express- 
ed is not Expressed by the sentence (Treatise) at all’*. — But that is not 
so ; as the said doubt is precluded by the mere assertion of the mean- 
ing (or subject). — Nor should the indication of the Purpose be needed for 
tlu5 ])ointing out of the particular phase of the subject-matter; because 
evtm this particular phase has been pointed out by the direct assertion 
of that phase. Hence what has to be indicated is that specific action which 
is peculiar to the case iii cpiestion. And in the case of the present Treatise, 
(his specific action is present in the form of the coynpUuKj of the true doctrines ; 
as what tliis Treati??e does is to compile, bring togethtjr to the mind, the 
True Doctrines scattered here and there (in the Scriptures). Hence it is that 
this same peculiar action has been indicated (by the Author) by means of 
the term ‘ Samjruhn ’ {Compilation, Compendium). — Of this action of compiling 
the True Dortr tries, the fruit would consist of the easy comprehension of the 
'I'rue Doctrines by generations of learners ; this also has been made clear by 
the term * Sangralut ’ {Compilation. Compendium). When the 1’i‘ue Doctrine 
is l)riefiy set forth in <»ne i)la(.*e, the l«*arner tinds it easy ».)f comprclumsion, 
which becom(‘s difiieult when the doctrine lies scattered ; it is with a 
view to this that the Author has used the term Sahgraka ’ in the sense of 
the easily comprehensible Com jtendiurn. and thcTcby shewn that the work 
is l>eing undertaken for tin* purpose f»f bringing about the easy c(aupreh(aision 
nf the True Dncirines. Alere comprehension of the Time Doctrines is not 
the only purpose of composing the Treatise ; as such an attempt would be 
useless, inasmuch as the exposition of tlie True Doctrine has already been 
tlone by older 'Peachers. Hence in the present Treatise there is the further 
motive of helping others ; as the composing of 'rreatises is always for the benefit 
of other people. Even though the True Doctrines have been duly set forth 
by*tho old Teachers, yet, the dull-witted student is unable to grasp them 
with ease on account of th(*ir being scatten^d ; hence it is for the bonetit of 
such a student, *in order to enabk^ him to comprehend tlie doctrines witli 
ease, that this Compendium of True Doctrines is taken up ; so that it can 
mwcr be useless ; — it is with this in view that the composing of the Treatise 
is taken up. That is why the Text has used the tenn ' tattvnsnhyrahah ' 
(Compilation or Compendium of the True Doctrines). — If such wert^ not 
the sense, then it should have used the plirase ' Kriyate taUvanishchayah \ 

‘ Xhe Determining of the Doctrines is being done — In the way that tiui uTiter 
has put it, it has been clearly indicated what he intends to do. Htaice it 
is the easy comprehension of True Doctrines which is \he fruit of the action of 
Compiling the True Doctrines. — Of this easy comprehension of the True 
Doctrines also, there is the further purpose, in the form of the attainment 
of Prosperity and the Highest Good. This however is well known, hence 
it has not been mentioned. As it is well known among all Astikas (Believers) 
that th^ knowledge of Truth brings about Prosperity and the Highest 
Good. 
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Or, the plirase " jagaddhitavldhitmya \ ‘with a view to bringing' about 
the welfare of the world’ (verse 5), maybe construed with what follows [i.e. 
the phrase ‘ Kriynte tattvasangrahah ‘the Compendium of True Doctrines 
is being composed ’ ] (\d*so (>) ; stj that tliis welfare of the world also becomes 
indicated as the purpose of the Treatise; and under this construction, the 
meaning of the sentence comes to be that ‘ The Compendium of True Doelrlnea 
is being composed for the i)urpose of bringing about the welfare of the world 
— “ How can the desire to lu’ing about the welfare of the world be the niotiv^e 
cause of the act of eom])iliiig the True Doctrines ? ” — It would 1)0 so only 
if the bringing about of the welfare of the world were the actual fruit of the 
act of compiling the True Doctrines. For instance, when it is said that 
‘ he is fetcliiiig water for the purpose of drinking it is understood that the 
drinking of the water is the fruit of the act oi fetching water ; similarly in the 
case in cpiestion also. Thus then the sense comes to 1)0 that * tlie Compendium 
of True Doctrines is being composed for the purposes of i)ringing about the 
welfare of the world — This Purpose herein indicated is one for which the 
means of accomplishment is entirely suitable. For instance, tlu? ‘ attainment 
of Prosperity and the Highest ( Jood ’ is said to be the ‘ welfare of the world 
and what brings about this is the absence of wrong notions; as all trouble 
is due to wrong notions (i.e. Ignorance); and contrary to ‘Trouble’ is the 
‘welfare of the world’; Ikmicc th(‘ means of accnm|)lishing this latter comes 
to bo one that is contrary to the .source of 'rrouble. Absence of wrong notions 
(or Ignorance) consists in the true knowledge of the r(*al connection belwt'en 
the Act and its Fruit, and also oi the Doctrines of ‘ Pudgahr — i.e. ' Jica 
‘Living Entities’ (see Text, pp. 12ri et, seq.), — of ‘ Dharma' and of ‘Xo-Soul* 
(SalrCitmyn), All this Right (.’ognition (or Cessation of Ignorance) proceeds 
from the present Treatise as elucidating the true doctrine of the ‘ Intervolved 
VV^heel of Causation*, by the process of listening to it, pondering over it 
and contemplating it; and hence it is understood that the ‘ wt'lfare of the 
world * re.sults from the act of compiling tlu) True Doctrines. When Pros- 
perity and the Highest Good have been attained, all that is desired l)y man 
is accomplished, and all liis longings cease ; and beyond this then^ is no 
other Purpose to be sought after. This represents the end of all Pm’pose 
and Motive. 


Apart from the Subject-matter and the Purpose it is not necessary to deal 
with the factor of ‘ Connection ’ between these (which has been regarded 
as the third factor in the composition of all treatises) ; as no useful purpose 
would bo served by it. Because if such a Connection were to l)e set forth, 
it could only be shown to consist of the relation of Cause and Effect, and none 
other in the sliape of ‘ Tracing of tlu? Tutorial 'J’radition ’ and the lilo> ; as 
the activity of persons prompted by such traditions would bo endless. And 
this relation of cause and effect has been indicated by the statement of the 
Purpose itself. For instance, when it has been shown that ‘ this is'the piu’pose 
of so and so it also becomes shown that ‘so and so is the cause of this* ; 
if one thing does not accomplish another, the latter cannot be the purpose of 
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the former ; if it did, then it would lead to absurdities. Honco, inasmuch as 
the Connection is already got at by implication, it is not m^cessary to state 
it soi^aratoly from tlio Subject and the Purpose ; one thing deserves to bo 
stated separately from another only when one is not understood (implied) 
by the statement of the other; for instance, as bi^tween the Subject and the 
Purpose, tlilO mention of oiu? does not imply the other. Nor is it ])ossibI(} that 
even on the mention of the Purpose, the said Connection should not bo 
implied. Hence it is necessary to mention the Subject and the Purjmse only. 

[Pafje 10.] That such is t he Subject and such the Purpose has not been 
extracted as the meaning of any sentences in the Text ; it has been ex- 
plaiiH'd by taking certain ]:)arts of the sentiences and deducing from them 
the said idea. What the Sentence as a whole means is only that the said 
Compendium is being composed. Thus, inasmuch as tlu? indication of the 
Subject and such otlna* factors is got at from the Sentence only by way of 
implication, and that also as secondary factors, — there is nothing incongruous 
in their being thus expressed }>y^the Sentence; there is an incongruity only 
when several factors an? regarded as entering into the primarjf meaning of 
the Sentence, and not when a distinction is made between what is ])rimary 
and secondary among the factors expressed. 


O/jj/cc^’on ; When the Ill<*ssed Lord is the abotle of illimitable good 
(|ualiti(‘s, why should His lailogy be j)roclaimed only on the basis of the 
teaching of the ‘ Intervolvixl Wheel of Causation’ ? ” 

'I’here is no force in this objection ; fis such an objection co\ild be 
urged against all eulogies. It can never be possible to declare the worshi]3ful 
obeisance to any ]Vrson by indicating all his illimitable qualities ; it has 
to be’done through the indicating of only a part of those qualities; hence, 
in the present case, the obcMsance could be stated either thi’ough the mention 
of the Teaching of ‘tlw? lutervolved Wheel of Causation’, or in any other 
way * it would make no difference. 

I^h’on so, however, we proceed to explain the peculiar pro]iriety in the 
obeisance as herein stated : — As a matter of fact, the Blessed Lord is regarded 
as the World-Teacher, beeause, by reason of the presence in Him of the qualities 
stated, ho brings about Prosperity and the Highest Good ; hence that same 
'readier has to be menticaied as the goal to be reached by persons seeking 
for Prosperity and the Highest Good and finding their refuge in the Blessed 
Lord ; and it is by the teaching of the doctrine of ‘the lutervolved W^Ium'I of 
Causation ’, that the Blessed Lord leads people to Prosperity and the Highest 
Good. For instance, from the teaching of the true doctrine of the ‘ fnter- 
volvod Wheel of Causation ’ follows the due comprehension of the sense of 
that doctrine ; thence follows the right knowledge of such things as the 
Act, its Fruits, their Connection and so forth, — which knowledge is the means 
of attaining excellent states of existence, — and also the right understanding 
of the " Pud(jai(i\ ‘ Dhnnnn ’, the doctrine of ‘ No-Soul ’, —which understand- 
iiig beeoiues Ihe means of the attainment of the Highest Good, and comes 
about through the [)rocoss of hearing the Teaching, pondering over it and medi- 
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tating on it ; — on the appearance of this understanding. Ignorance, w hich 
is the cause of the cycle of Birth and Rebirth, ceases ; on .the cessation of 
Ignorance, the root of this Ignorance al&o disappears, — ^this root consisting of 
all Afflictions and all that conceals the things to be known ; — and on the dis- 
appearance of this obscuration, the Final Aim is attained. Thus it is that 
the doctrine of ‘ the Intervolved Wheel of Causation ’ forms the most im- 
portant factor in the excellent teaching of the Blessed Lord ; it is for this 
reason that the eulogy of the Lord has been declared through His being 
the promulgator of the Right Doctrine of the ‘ Intervolved Wheel of Causa- 
tion’. 

This doctrine of the ‘ Intervolved Wheel of Causation ’ has boon regarded 
by other philosophers as opposed to reason and also as having it.s contents 
such as are contrary to all valid Means of Cognition. — Hence it becomes 
necessary to refute these criticisms and thereby to \diow tliat what the 
Blessed Lord has taught is absolutely right ; to this end it is necessary to 
refute the content of the Philosophies gouig to bo described; -and for this 
purpose there is a statement of the ({ualineations and d(‘t:iils of tlie doctrine 
of the ‘Intervolved Wheel of Causation’. — Such is the moaning of the six 
Introductory Verses as a wliolt*. 


The meaning of the component parts of the Introduction is now going 
to be explained: — Throughout the Introduction, beginning with the words 
‘ Prakrllshohkaijatnuldivyapdrarahiiam, etc.\ the construction is ‘ Ho Who 
j)ro[)oiinded the doctrine of the Intervolced Wheel of Caumtion, which is 
rahita, free, from all such notions as those of Prakrtl ami the rest ’. — ^'Phe t(u*jn 
^ prakrti^ stands for tlie Primordial Matter, which has boon postulated b>' the 
Sdnkhyas, as constituted of Satlva (Harmony), Rajas (Energy) and Tanias 
(Inertia) ; — ‘ Isha ’ stands for Go<L — ' Ubhaya ’ stands for both of those (Matter 
and Cod); — " AtmCi", ‘Soul’, stands for the One Personality who creates 
and destroys the world, as also for the Personalities other than this who are 
>)(>rn and reborn; — '‘Adi ’ is meant to include such supposed entities as Time 
and the rest ;- — the ‘ vydpdra *, ‘ functioning *, of these, stands f<jr the causal 
offlcioncy of these. — The doctrine is ‘ free ’ from this ; that is, it admits 
of no functioning of the said supposed entities. To this effect, there is the 
following assertion of the Blessed Lord — ‘ This sprout has not been produced 
by itself, nor by both, nor by God, nor has it evolved otit of Primordial 
Matter, nor has it been dependent upon several causes, nor has it come about 
without cause — This points to the section on examination of the doctrines 
of ‘ Primordial Matter ’, of ‘ God ’, of ‘ Both Matter and God of ‘ No Cause ’, 
of ‘ Soimd*, of ‘ Spirit’ and of ‘ So\il ’ (under Chapters 1 to 7, below). 

Question — “ The above-described Intervolved Wheel of Causation that the 
Lord taught, — is it something permanent, lasting ? ” 

Answer — Not so ; it is mobile, impermanent, i.o. momentary ; what is 
meant is that any tiling not momentary cannot be ‘ mobile On this point 
there is the following declaration by the Blessed Lord — ‘ All embellishments 
are momentary ; how can there be any action by things that are imper- 
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rmuioijt ? More Hoiiig is said to be their sole fuiietion as well as Cause *. — 
"riiis points to ^lie section on the Pennanence of Things (Chapter 8, below), 

pbjection : — “ If this is so, then the Intervolved Wheel of Causation cannot 
be regarded as the basis of any adjustments regarding Act, its Fruit and the 
(.■ounectiou between them, and such other tilings ; as ex hypothesis the said 
Wluiel is mobile (momentary).” 

'^riie answer is supplied by the second line of the first verse of the Text — 
‘ Karma, oio.\ ‘It is the basis of such notions as Actions, etc.* — What the 
'Fext means is that this shall bo explained later on. In this comiection 
‘ Actions' are good and bad, their ‘ fruits ’ are desirable and undesirable, and the 
‘ connection ’ between them is that of the product and the produced (cause and 
(?rfect) ; the ‘ notion ’ of this is its adjustment, usage, arrangement. — The 
term ‘ ddi ’ (‘ and the rest ’) in the Text includes all such notions as those 
of Remembrance, Recognition, Uncertainty, Certainty, the h'ollowing up of a 
self-appoint(‘d Task, Eagerness for perceptible things. Cessation of such 
eagerness, the J^elation of Cause and Effect, the Cogniser of these, the Means 
of Cognition, Hondago, Emancipation and so forth. The said ‘ Wheel ’ 
is the ‘ basis ’ of all these ; — such is the analysis of the compound. — To this 
effect tli(>ro is the following declaration of the Blessed Lord— “ O Bhiksus 
tho Action is there, the Fruit is there, but the Actor is not found, — apart 
from tho ‘indication’ (Sa7iketa) of tho ‘Principles and Practices’ (Dharmas), 
— who renounces these ‘ Sensorial Phases ’ (tf^kandhas) and takes up 
others. So that it is duo to tho indication of tho ‘ Principles and Practices ’ 
that a certain thing comes about when another thing is there (as its cause).” 
— This points to the Chapter on Actions, their Fruits and the Connec- 
lion between these (Chapter 9, below). — This Intervolved Wheel of Causation 
should bo understood as appertaining to tho Seusoriul Phases {Skandhas), 
* Phenomena’ {Dhdtus) and tho ‘ Receptacles’ {Aijatanas) as it is these that 
are produced by the Intervolved Wheel of Causation. — (1) 


•{Text 2.] Question — -“There are many such things as Substance, 
Quality, ^lovement and the rest ; why does not tho Wheel of Causation appW 
to these ? ” 

Th(i answer is given by lines 1 and 2 of Text 2, beginning with tho 
term '‘gum, etc.', 'It is devoid of all such concepts as Quality, etc.' — The 
term ' guna — . . . samavGya' is a Copulative Compound ; -the term ' jdti', 

‘ universal ’, includes both kinds of Universal, the Higher (Wider) as well 
as the Lower (Narrower); — the term 'ddi', ‘and so on’, includes the 
(1) ‘ Specific Individuality ’ subsisting in ultimate substances (as postulated 
by tho Vaishesika), (2) also those charactoristies which some people describe 
as distinct from the things possessing those characteristics, — e.g. the character 
of ‘ ]3eing ’ as subsisting in all the Six Categories (of tho Vaisl^sika), tho 
character of being apprehended by all such Means of Cognition as bring about 
tho apprehension of existing things, and so forth. The compound between 
the term ‘ gumi . • . samavdya ' and ‘ upddhi ' is Karmadhdraya, one between 
the quaiyicaPtion and the qualified [tho * upddhi ' being the qualified, and tho 
preceding term the qualification] ; — of these upddhis, concepts, (in tho 
2 • ‘ 
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shapo of Substance, etc.] the tvheel is devoid; i.e. it is free from, all this. In 
regard to this, the Blessed Lord has declared as follows “ O Brdhmana f 
All is All ; i.e. the five ‘ Skandhas ’ (Five Sensory Phases), the twelve 
‘ Ayatanas ’ [Twelve Sensory Receptacles — consisting of IMind, five Sense- 
organs and the external objects apprehended by these six], and the eighteen 
‘ Dhatus ’ [Elements or Ingredients, consisting of the aforesaid twelve^, along with 
the six elements of \"isual Sensation, Auditory Sensation, Olfactory Sensation, 
Oestatory Sensation, Tactile Sensation, Mental Sensation].” — This jioints 
to the Section on the Examination of tho Sijc Cate(jories (Chapters 10 to 15). 

Question — “ In the absence of the said concepts, how does the Intervolved 
Wheel of Caumtion become the object of Verbal Expression and Concc.'p- 
tion ? And when it does not become the object of those two, it cannot 
be si)oken of ; as a matter of fact Verbal Expression and Conception cannot 
operate apart from the concepts in question. How “then is it that the 
Blessed Lord has propounded it ? ” 

[Paye 12.] The answer to this is contained in the second lino of Text 2, 
beginning with the word 'nropifa\ * It is amenabh, etc,\ — The comjiound 
^ d capita, etc,'* is to be explaint'd as follows— * nrop/Zo Cihura'* is the imposed 
or assumed form ; and this ‘assumed form’ is the character of the Wheel of 
Causation, as forming tlu* object of Verbal Expression and Conc(*pt ion ; i.e. that 
whicli forms the subject of the Wheel of Causation is that which is amenable 
to Verbal Expression and Conception in an assumed (supiTimjiosed) form. — 
The term " prat y ay a ’ (Cognition) liere sliould bo understood in th(‘ scaise of tlu^ 
particular form of (.‘ognition which appears in the form of a vi^rbal com^opt, — 
as is indicated by the proximity of the term ‘ vorlial expression sjxM'ially as 
tht*se two are invariably associatcid in regard to any single object. '^Flius the 
sens(‘ of the Text comes to this — ^Though the said concepts are not there (in 
the Wheel), yet through tlie fact that things are always |)erceived as distin- 
guished from each other, the Conception is understood to ap])ortain to 
soim^tliing oxteiTial ; so that the amenability to ViTbal Exjiression, in the 
form of invariable association, is present (in the said W heel). In r(‘alit\', 
however, it is not amenabh; to Verbal Expression, b(‘cause all sorts of 
(,'Onceptual Content have disappeared from it. But, just as the denotation 
of words is admitted in common jiarlanco as something nice, though not 
justified by reason, — in tlu? same manner, with a view to introducing 
the True Teaching, the Blessed Teacher, closing his ey(*s, in the manner 
of the elephant, to the true character of tilings, sought to express tlie 
true id(;a, through a sort of illusion ; and this simply because there is 
no other way of doing it. — Even though the form of the denotation of 
words is really superimposed upon it (as an illusion), yet, by reason of 
invariable association, it becomes indirectly related to tlu; thing to be 
spoken of, and thus becomes the means of expressing it ; and the thing, 
thus expressed, does become manifested, by virtue of the powers of the 
Teachers ; hence there is no chance of being deceived (regarding the true 
nature of the thing spoken of). — ^This is what has been thus declared by 
Tdyin — “ By whichsoever name is a Phenomenon (or Entity or Manifestation) 
spoken of, — this Phenomenon does not really exist there ; such is the 
phenomenal character of all phenomena — (2) 
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• . 3.] Question — “ Is this (Wheel of Causation) a mere verbal 

jugglery indulged in on account of the paucity of valid reasons in support, 
— just as has been done by other philosophers assuming (without sufficient 
proof) their Categories ? Or is there any valid reason for accepting it ? ” 
Th() answer that there is such valid reason is given in Text 3. — ‘ Spasta^ 
etc.’, ‘ It» is definitely cognised^ etcJ* — The compound ‘ Spnstalaksana ’ 
Karmadlidraya, meaning ‘whose definition, character, is clear, i.e. well- 
defined’ ; the ‘ clearness’ of the ‘definition’ is due to the fact that it is free 
from tlie three defects of being impossible (inapplicable), or too narroio or 
too wide ; the definition of the Means of Right Cognition provided by other 
])hil()sophers, on the other hand, is not ‘ clear * ; the Text therefore has 
characterised its own Moans of Cognition as ‘ clear ’. Endowed Avitli this 
character of Ijoing ^clearly defined' are the ‘ two Meam of Cognition' , — Sense - 
])erception and Inference; — by these is the Wheel of Causation '’definitely 
cognised ' ; this will be explained under all the sections (as occasion prescMits 
itsc*lf ). This also is approved by the Blessed Lord, who has declared thus — ‘ Q 
Bhiksus, my word should be accepted after due investigation, not merely 
through regard for mo ; just as gold is accepted as real only after heating, cut- 
ting and rubbing on the touch-stone’. — As Sense-perceptions, its defini- 

tion is that it should be free from ‘ mistake ’ and 'eonceptual content ’ or ‘ deter- 
mination’ ; this is exactly as decilared by the Blessed Lord —who has said 
that ‘ one who has the visual cognition cognises tin? Blut^ all right, but not as 
blue'; the phrase ‘cognises the Blue’ implies that tlie cognitioji does not 
apprehend an o])ject other than its own, which indicates the fact of its being 
not mistaken (or wrong) ; and the other phrase ‘ not as blue ' denies the presence 
in the Cognition of any connection with the definite name ‘blue’; which 
indicates the fact of its being 7wn-conceplual or not -determinate (free from all 
association with words). As regards Inference, the definition of that also has 
beeil set forth by pointing out the nature of the Linga (Inferential Indicativt*, 
‘ Middle Term ’, Brobans); which has been thus set fort li — ‘The Linga, 
Probans, is that wliich is (a) never non-concomitant wiili the Probanduni, and 
(6)*which is defiiiitely known, — only then does it beconw? the mt'ans of in- 
ferential cognition ; this Probans, O Bhiksus, is sometimes Construct i\'e, in all 
cases it is Destructive ’. Here the invariable concomitance of tlie Probans 
witli the Probandum is clearly asserted. This same (unidition has been stated 
in the dictum that ‘ The Probans is the basis of Inferenci*, when it is charac- 
terised by invariable concomitance * ; in this statement t lie Probandum has 
not been mentioned, because it is clearly indicated by the mention of the 
‘invariable concomitauco of the Probans’ (which can only be with the 
Probandiun). — ^Tliis Probans is divided into three kinds, distinguished accord- 
ing to such peculiarities as those of (1) imture, (2) effect and (3) non- 
apprehension ; the Probans called ‘ nature ’ has been indicated by the term 
‘ Constructive ’ in the phrase ‘ O Bhiksus, that wliich is Constnictive ’ ; — 
as for the Probans styled ‘Effect’ it has been illustrated in the following 
statement — ‘ The presence of Fire is known through Smoke, the presence of 
Water is known tlirough the lino of White Cranes flying above ; and the Race 
(Gotra) pf the Wise Bodhisattva is known through certain signs ’. — Lastly, 
the Probans styled as ‘ a particular form of non-apprehension ’ has also 
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boon explained in course of tlio denial of mere Non-approhonsion by itsolf 
being a Means of Cognition; this has been declared in the following words 
— 'O Bhiksus, a Living Being cannot validly cognise a Living Being, or 
find a means of knowing it; if a Living Being validly cognises a Living Boing^ 
he becomes destroyed; I alone would cognise a Living Being, or someone 
else if he were like mo Herein we have the denial of the .validity of 
mere Non-apprehension in general in regard to things beyond the ken (of 
ordinary men) ; the sentence ‘ I alone, etc.’ clearly shows the validity of 
particular cases of Non -apprehension. — All this points to those sections of 
the Text that deal with Sense -perception (Chap. 17), Injerence (Chap. 18) 
and other yieans of Cognition (Chap. 20). 

Question — This Intervolved Wheel of Causaliony — is it concomitant 
with any such generic character as ‘being an entity’, as declared by the 
SgCfdnldins (Jainas)? Or is it entirely unmixed (pure) in ;ts essence ? — ‘ What 
if it is th(‘ oiu^ or tin? other ? ’- If it is concomitant with anything, then 
there would be? a cross-division between the delinition of the Wheel and that 
of Hcnse-pcrccption and the rest ; — there would also b(> the incongruity that 
the cause would cease to bring about the elTect, as tliero would Imj no dilTertaico 
between th(? Caiist? and Lffect ; and in that case the Wheel would not bo ^ deji- 
niteig cognised by means of the two Means of Cognition ’ (as stated i!i Text .*1). 
Xor again, is it right to posit any such entity as the Intervolved Wheel of 
Cffiisation; because even if it is entirely unmixed in its csscikm), — inasmuc.h 
as there would bo no particular diversity among th(> auxiliary causes, there 
would be no possibilit}' of its having any efficient activity (which is the charac- 
teristic of every entity); exactly as there is none in things admittedly non- 
productive.” 

Ill answer to this objection, we have the second lino of Text 3 — 
‘ Amyasdpiy etc.^ -- It is not mixed up with the nature of anything else even in 
the slightest degree*. What is meant is as follows — It is the latter of tho two 
alternatives that we accept; and yet there is no room for the objections 
that have been lugcd against it ; tliis we shall explain later on. The comjxnmd 
‘ mishrlbhutdparalmakah ’ (in the Text) is to be analystjd as — ‘ whorcan the 
nature of anything else is not mixed up’; that is, wherein there is not the 
slightest trace of the character of anything else, — for instance, that of the Cause 
in the Effect and so forth. — ‘ In the slightest degree* y — oven in the most subtle 
form, — and not only in the form of many such oxtonsive entities as ‘ Bcang ’, 
‘Knowable’ and so forth, — this is what is implied by tlio parti(;le ‘r/p/*’, 
‘ even ’. What is meant is that, if the form of a single entity were jiresent in 
it, the entire world would enter into its essence. This the Autlior will oxf)lain 
later on. This is what has boon thus declared by the Blessed Lord — ‘ How can 
the Sprout be eternal ? — Since the Sprout is one thing and the Seed an en- 
tirely different thing. Verily the Sprout is not exactly the same thing as the 
Seed. So also is the Sprout unlike the Seed. Hence one thing (Seed) docs 
not pass on into the essence of another thing’. — This points to the Chapter 
dealing with the Examination of Syddvdda (Ohap. 20). — (3) 

Question — “The Skandha (Sensorial Phase) and the rest, are pure 
and unmixed in nature ; even so, do they always remain unchanged in their 
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cjharactor ? — -as has boon, declared by some persons who liold all things to 
be real entities, passing from one phase into aiKjtlier ? ” 

1'ho answer that it is not so is provided by tlu^ word " A mnkrflntim\ ‘ U 
admits of no translocation^ (Text 4). What is meant is that, if there wen^ 
translocation (i)assing from one phase into anothca*), then, inasmuch as 
everything (every cause) would always exist in its entirety, there W(aild 
bo no Effect or Product, and hence no })ossibility of any ‘intervolved W’lieol 
of Causation — The word ‘ AsankrdntV (in the Text) signifies ‘that wherein 
th(?rc is no translocation ’ — i.e. passing from phase to phase,^ — ‘ of the Skandha 
and other factors - I4 |. — This has been declared by the Blessed 

Lord in the following words — ‘When the lOye is produced, it does not come* 
out from anything else; "Wluni it is destroyed, it does not return to any- 
thing else; what happens, Q Bhiksus, is that the Eye, not having been in 
existence, comes into existciiice, — and having been in existence, it (?eas(*s to 
exist ’.—This points to the Chapter dealing with tlu^ Examination of the Three 
Points of Time (Chapter 21 of the Text). 

Question does it e^xist only at the time that it is aetuall_\- se(*n ? 

As d(5cIaro(l by the Chdrvdka (Materialist) — ‘ Whence can there be any coming 
again for that which has been burnt and ceased to exist ? ’ ” 

Tiu> answ(*r is su[)plied by the Text in tin? word ‘ anfuhfantam ’, * it is 
without hefiinnituj, without end"; the compound lx>ing analysed as ‘that 
whos(i beginning and end are not’. This also has been pointed out b\ the 
Blessed Lord ‘O Bhiksusy the cycle of Births has no end and no begin- 
ning, etc. etc.’ ; - in this (p]otati()n tlie term " avara ’ stands for e/e/, and ' af/ra ’ 

for betjiiinini/ ; hence the negation of these t wo is what is spoken of as ' nnara- 
rdijra ’. This has been so asserted with refertMice to people who ha\'e not 
tfiken to the Noble Path; for those who have taken to the Xoble Path, the 
CVeh^ of Birth has actually c(Miscd. Tt is in view of this that it has l)eeii 
declared that---* For the childish ])erson who knows not the* true Dharma, 
tlie path of Birth and Bel)irth is a. long one - 'I'his points to the Section 
dealing with the Examination of the Philosophy of the Lokdijatas (Chapter 
22 of thf^ Text). 

Question — “is this Intervolved Wheel of Causation of the nature of an 
external object V Or has it a purely subjective existence ? ” 

Answer — It is like the reflected ima(je and other thirufs (Text). I’his 
shows that it lias a purely subjoctivo existence. The sense therefore is that 
this has a purely subjective existence, — just lik(^ the Keflected image. Whirling 
Fire-Circle, the Fanciful City in the Sky and such other fanciful things. This 
has been thus declared by the Blessed Lord — ‘The external thing, as fancied 
by childish people, does not exist, it is only the ^lind which, tossed about 
by Impressions, bears the semblance of the object and thus becomes o[)er- 
ative ’. — This points to the Chapter on the Examination of the External World 
(Chap. 23, Text). 

Having thus shown that tlio Inten^olved Wheel of Causation is entirely 
free from the webs of the fanciful assumption of things that have no existence, 
the Authbr sums up the whole idea in the words ‘ Sarvaprapaheha, etc." y ‘ It 
is absolutely free from the whole lot of fantasies that is, it is free from the whole 
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lot of fantastic notions, like the idea of Primordial Matter being tlib cause 
of things and so forth. 

Qiiebiion — ‘‘ Has this doctrino been realised by other teachers "also, 
— like ! Shiva, Ilirarif/afjarbha and the rest ? ’* 

Ansfver — Not so; it hofi not been apprehended by others; a matter 
of fact, all other philosophical systems lay stress upon wrong notions of the 
Sotd, anil it is the Blessed Lord aloiu^ on whojn this enlight(Mimcnt lias dawned. 
Pliis is what tlio Text means. This the Author will explain in the course 
of all the sections of his work. — (4) 


Question — “ Was this doctrine of the Intcrvolved Wheel of Causation a])pre- 
hended b>’ the Bless(‘d Lord by Himself and tlien promulgated ? Or did ho 
promulgatt? it on the basis of the Veda which is regarded by otliers as revealed 
(not tlie work of any Person) ? — As decjiared hy tlu^ followers of Jaimini — • 
‘Thus as regards things that are beyond the roach of the Staises, there is 
no iV'rson who has seen them directly; hem;e that man alone knows tlieni 
rightly who knows them throTigh the Eternal AVord ’.** 

The answer to this is — Xot so; \Svatantrashr}itindhsah(fah indepen- 
dently of any self -sufficient revelation'' (Text 5). The term "Self-sufficient 
revelation'' stands for the Veda, whose* authority is said to be self-sulhcient, — 
that is the Eternal Word ; — "nihsanya ’ is one who is not dejicndent ution, not 
depending upon it, i.e. seeing things directly by hims(4f ; — the Lord Himself 
promulgated the Doctrino of the Intervolved Wheel of Causation. As a matti^r 
of fact, tliere is no sentence or assertion tliat has not omanat(‘d from a Person ; 
as has been declared by the Blessed Lord — ‘ Thes(^ Great Sages, the Anayula- 
paurdnas (Denizens of the l^lissful Rt'gions ?) are the autliors of the V^'das 
and the promulgators of the Mantras \ What the Author means is. tliat 
he is going to explain this later on. — This points to the KScction dealing witli 
the Examination of the Self-sufllicient Authority of the Bcwelations 
(contained under Chapter 10 of the? Text). • 

Question — “ For the J^lessed Lord who liad attained all his own (*nds, 
wliat was the need for promulgating this Doctrine of the? Inte^'volved Wheel 
of Carnation ? ” 

Answer — With a view to hrinying about the Welfare of the World (Text 5). 
‘ Welfare of the World ’ is what is good for the world ; this ‘ Good ’ consists in 
the destruction of all Afflictions and Illusion, brought about by the due 
comprehension of the Eight Doctrino of the Intervolvexl Wheel of Causation ; — 
the desire to bring this abo\it is wdiat is meant hy the ‘ view to bring 
about * ; — this is the cause that led to the promulgation of the said Doctrine. 

Question — “ How is it known that the Lord had the desire to bring about 
the welfare of the world ? ” 

Answer — ‘ Supreme mercy having entered into His very soul through long 
innumerable cycles'' (Text 5). The compound is to be analysed thus; — 
‘He whose supreme mercy’ — ^ Mahddayd ^ — entered into His yery essence, 
— (sdimibhutd ) — through long (analpaify) innumerable cycles (kalpdsan- 
khyayaih). This * supreme mercy ’ of the Blessed Lord is inferred from the 
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faet-thp-t He did not renounce the work of doing good to other people, even 
though He had attained all His own ends. — (5) 

[Pflf/e 15.] Question — “ What did this Person do — who had this suj^reme 
mercy entered into Hia very soul ? ’* 

Answet' — ‘ Who propounded^ etc,\ — ^The term ‘who*, though a common 
pronoun, stands here for the Blessed Lord Buddha ; as no one else possesses 
the qualities described. — The Doctrine of the Inlervolved Wheel of Causation ; — 
this term ^ pralltyasamulpdda^ stands for tlio doctrine that the ^ utpdda\ 

‘ causation ’ or ‘ originat ion ’ of the Skandhas (Sensory Aggregates or Phases) 
and other things takes place — ‘ prntUya \ i.e. on the basis of, Causal Ideations ; 
that is to say, who declared the Sensory Aggregates and other things to Jiavo 
been produced on the strength of Causal Ideations. Though the term ‘ Samut- 
pdda' (Origination or Causation) seems to have a negative (or exclusive) con- 
notation, yet what is really meant to be expressed In' the term is the positive 
entity produced (by the Ideation), but viewed as excluding other aspects of it. 
—Or, the term Snmut pCida^ may be construed as \Sa}nutpadyate\ that which 
Is produced, the Product, — tlic term being formed witli the ' GhanA aflix 
in the active sense, according to Pan ini’s Stilra " Krtyalyuto hahulam 
(.‘ 1 . 0 . IPl) — and this term ' Smnutpdda^ thus explained is compounded with 
the t«*rm ' pralilya\ according to Panini’s Sutra " Sup-supd (2.1.4)’, or 
accorfling totlie rulogov(*rning such compounds as ' Mayuravyawsaka (2. 1.72)’. 
— Or th(^ term ‘ Samutpdda ’ may be taken by itself, not eom])ounded with any 
other term.- -What is expressed by all this is the fact that the Blessed Lord has 
the fully ecjuipped power of bringing alunit the welfare of othei's. So that 
what tlio phrase ‘who propounded tlie said Doctrine of the Wheel of Causa- 
tion’ means is that, the Lord has acted towards the bringing al) 0 ut of the wel- 
fare; of others. And what constitutes his action towards bringing about the 
welfare of others is this same teaching to others regarding the right path 
towards Heaven and Final Emancipation. — This has been thus declared — 
‘The act has to bo done by j^oiirselves, the Blessed Ones are only 
exjJounders ’. 

The equipment of this capacity to bring about the welfare of others 
consists of the capacity for the direct vision of Dharma and Supremo Mercy. 
Even a merciful Person, if lie is devoid of the knowledge of Truth, would 
be unable to teach the Truth ; and, on the other hand, even though one may 
j^ossoss the tme knowledge of things, if ho happen to bo devoid of mercy, ho 
would either give no teaching at all, or, even when teaching, might give such 
teaching as is harmful. Hence in the Blessed Lord, are present both these 
— Knowledge and Mercy — as equipment of His capacity to bring about 
the welfare of others. That He is possessed of the capacity for direct vision 
of Dharma has been indicated by the term (in the Text) ‘ independently 
of any self-sufficient revelation ’ ; and the presence of SiqDremo Mercy has been 
indi(;atod by the term ‘ Supreme mercy having entered into His very Sold \ 

Question — “ As a matter of fact, this Right Doctrine of the Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation has been taught also by other Persons — such as Bodhi- 
sattvas and 'Saints ; what peculiar excellence then does this constitute in the 
Blessed Lord Himself ? ” 
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Atiswer — ^Ho is the Greatest of Expounders. Though it ,is true tliat 
the said Saints and others also have expounded tlio Doctrine of Intervolved 
Wheel of Causation, yet the Supreme Lord is the ‘Greatest’ among them. 
The other persons could have no capacity to expound the said doctrine, except 
by reason of the fact that the essence of Dharnia had been taught by the 
Supreme Lord. — Or the Supreme I-iord — and none others — cftn be the 
‘Greatest*, because He represents the liighest stage in the ascending scale of 
the presence of Excellences and the absence of Defects ; the others not being 
so. — thus pointing out the fact of the Blessed liord being superior to 
the Saints and others, it is made clear that the Lord was equipped with a 
specially efficient intellect, — this efficiency consisting in the destruction of all 
Dispositions, Afflictions and Ignorance regarding all cognisable things. If 
it were not for this, in what way would He b(> superior to other Saints ? 
It is with a view to this that the Autlior has added the epithet ‘ TJuit Omni- 
scient Person' (Te.vt 0). This points to the Chapter dealing with the proof 
for the existence of the Omniscient Being (under Chapter 2 on ‘ God ’ and 
Chap. 24). 

Question — “ What is it that is going to be done after bowing to the Omni- 
scient Person ? ” 

Answer — The ‘ Comjiendhnn of True Doctrines ’ is fjoiny to be composed. 
The ‘True Doctrine’ meant are all tliose that have been mentioned as the 
accompaniments of the Doctrine of t\\o Intervolved Wheel of ('ausatio)i ; as these 
alone are 7iot wronrj ; -the bringing together of those doctrines, which lie 
scattered, within a small compass is what is spokc'ii of as ' Salujraha ‘ Com- 
2yendium'; and as this brief resume is dealt with in a book, the book itself 
is spoken of as the Compendium ; just as the poem dealing with the Abduction 
of Situ is called the Sitd-Jmrana (8ita’s Abduction).- -Or, tlu? term ‘ Tattva- 
sangraha ’ may b(^ explained as the book itself, in the stMise that ‘ it deals, 
rightly and completely, with the True Doctrines being composed ; — 
the Present Tense has been used in reference to the time taken b\' the act 
of composing, from beginning to its completion. — (0) 


End of Introductory Section. 



CHAPTER I. 


Dealing" with the Examination of the Doctrine of Primordial 

Matter. 

(A) 

The Statement of the Sdhkhya Doctrine of ‘ Prakrti ’ {Primordial Matter), 

TEXT (7). 

‘‘ It is out of Prakrti (Primordial Matter) itself alone, as 
EQUIPPED with all POTENCIES, THAT THE VARIOUS PRODUCTS EVOLVE, 
REALLY HAVING THEIR ESSENCE IN THAT SAME MATTER.” — (7) 


COMMKNTTARY. 

Til order to sliow that there is no fnnetioiiing of Primordial flatter, the 
Author pn)eoeds to set forth the Sdnkhya theory regarding it, in Text (7). 
— 'I'hat which is equipped — endowed with all siiedi potencies — productive 
of the host of products such fis the Mahat (Cosmic Intelligence) and the rest, 
— such is Pradhdna, Primordial Matter, which consists of tlio Attributes 
of ‘ irarmony ‘Energy’ and ‘Inertia’, in the state of equilibrium j 
and it is from out of tliis that the Cosmic Intelligence and other Evolutes 
evolm\ — such is the view’ of the Eollow’ers of Kapila.— 'Vh'c emphasising of 
‘ Primordial Matter atone ’ is for the purpose of ('xcluding su(*h agencies as 
those of Time, A Personality and the like ; — the addition of the term ‘ Keraldt ’» 
‘itself’, is meant to exclude tlie ‘Cod’ postulated by the Theistic Smikhya 
(Yoqa). — Ei'olve, — are produced, directly or indirectly. The process of this 
Evolution is as follows : — Out of Pradhdna (Primordial flatter) first of all 
evolves Buddhi (Cosmic Intel ligene-o) out of Cosm ic InteUiffcnce, ON olves 
Ahankdra (the I-principle) ; — out of the I -principle evolve the five Tanmdtras 
(Rudimentary Substance’s), consisting of Sound, Touch, Taste, Colour, and 
Odour — and also the eleven Sense-orqatw ; — the five Orqnns of Sensation, 
in the shape of the Organ of Pfeariiig, of Touch, of Vision, of Taste and of 
Smell, — the five Orqans of Action, in the shape of Organs of Speech, Tfands, 
Feet, Excretory Organ and the Cenerative Organ; and Mind is the 
eleventh. — Out of the five Rudimentary Substances evolve the live Gross 
Substances, Akdsha out of Sound-rudiment, Air out of Touch-rudiment, 
Pire out of Colour -rudiment. Water out of Tnsle-rudiment and Earth out of 
Odour -rudiment. 

This is aft declared by 1 shiwakrsrm (in the Sdiikhyakdrikd, 22) — ‘ From 
Primordial Matter issues the Great Principle (Cosmic Intelligence) ; thonct* 
the I-principlo ; thence the Croup of Sixteen ; from among this Group of 
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Sixteen, out of five, issue the five Gross Su})stances Hero the tprm 
‘ Mahdn \ ‘ (Jreat Principle stands for the Cosmic Intelligoiice ; this 

Cosmic Intelligence functions in the form of such conception or determination 
of things as ‘ this is a jar ‘ this a piece of cloth — Tlie I-principle functions in 
the form of such notions as ‘ I am handsonw ‘ T am presentable — ^Pho Mind 
functions in the form of Reflection ; for instance, a. boy happens to hear that food 
is to be had in another village, and this gives rise to liis reflection in the form 
‘I shall go th(»re, 1 wondin* if there would be curds and molasses or curds 
only’; that which functions thus as Reflection is the Mind. — Such is to be 
und(*rstood the distiiurtion among Cosmic InteUigence, 1 -principle and Mind. 
Tlie rest (of Ishvarakrsna's Kdrikd) is easily intelligible. 

These entities, (.-osinic Intelligence and the re,st, along with Primordial 
Matter and the Spirit make u]) the twenty-five Principles (or Realities, Real 
Entities) of these philoso[)hors. To this end, it has been declared that — 

‘ One who knows the twenty-five I*rinciples, — bo he addictcnl to any life-stage, 
being either a Hermit (wt'aring knotted locks), or a Wandering Mendicant 
(with shav(*n h('ad), ora Householder (wearing the top-knot), — becomes libt'r- 
ated; there is no doubt on this point’. 

All these various Products evolving out of Primordial Mattca* an' not 
entirely distinct from their (.^ius«‘, -as are the Products postulated by the 
Bauddhns ; -they are, in fact, of the same essence ; i.e. they have tluar essence 
in that .sv^/ /a e. Primordial Matter; such is tlie analysis of the compound 
‘ tadrupdh ’ (in t lie Text). The products are of the same ('ssiaice as Primordial 
Matter, in the senst' that they are all made up of the Three Alfrihnles, Por 
instance, in the ordinary world, it is found that th(^ Product is of tlu^ same 
essence as the Cause ; e.g. the cloth woven out of bla(?k yarns is bla(*k, 
aiul tliat wov'cn out of white yarns is white. And Primordial Matter is 
made up of the Three Attributes; — and all that is manifested, in the? form 
of Cosmic Intelligence, I-princi])le, Rudimentary Substances, Senstvorgans 
and (h’oss Substance, is also found to b(» made up of the Three Attributes, 
hence it is that all this latter is of the same essence as Primordial Matter. — 
Similarly, Primordial ^Matter is not-distinffuishahle ; that is to say, it cabnot 
be distinguished that ‘these are the Three Attributes, Harmony and the 
rest (constituting the Unmanifesl Primordial Matter), and these are the 
Cosmic Intelligence and the rest constituting the Manifest ’; in fact, the 
notion always is that ‘ the Attributes are the Manifest, and the Manifest 
is the Attributes ’. — Further, both these, — the Manifest and the Unmanifest 
— are Objective, because they have the cluiracter of objects of enjoyment 
(experience, for the vSpirit). — Both again are common, — to all Spirits ; just 
as the Malla-dusl (the Slave-girl who is the common property of several 
men). — It is also insentient, as it cannot feel pleasure or pain or delusion. 
— It is productive; that is, Primordial Matter is productive of Cosmic Intelli- 
gence, Cosmic Intelligence produces the I-principle, the I-principle produces 
the Rudimentary Substances and the Eleven Sense-organs ; and the Rudi-' 
mentary Substances produce the Gross Substances. — ^Thus all those various 
Products evolve, all having the same essence as Primordial Matter, — 
inasmuch as they also are constituted by the Throe Attributes (are non- 
distinguishable, objective, common, insentient and productive). This has 
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hoeli Unis d|‘clared (by Tslivarakrsiia, in Kdrikd 11) — ‘ Tho Manifest is with 
the Three Atlrih^Ues, undistlnguishahle, objective, coynmon, insentient and 
productive, ; so also is Primordial Matter ; the Spirit is the rovc^rso and yet 
also similar 

Tile following question has boon raised — “ If the Products are of the 
same. esseAce as i^rimordial Matter, then how is it that in this Philosophy 
a distinction has beim made between the Manifest (Product) and the Un- 
ynanifesl (Cause) ? For instance, it has been declarcal by Ishvarakrsna (in 
his Kdrikd 10) — ‘The Manifest is with cause, not eternal, not -pervasive, mobile, 
yymftifonn, dependeyit, soluble, composite, subordinate ; the Unmanifest is the 
reverse of this’. The meajung of this is as follows: — Tt is the Manifest 
alon(> tliat has a cause ; e.g. Cosmic Tntelligence is ‘ with cause ’ — i.e. has its 
cause in Primordial Matter; the T-principle has its cause in Cosmic liit(iJli- 
gonce ; the Five Rudimentary Substances and the Eleven Sense-organs 
have tlioir cause in the T-])rinci]>le ; and tlio Cross Substances have their 
caus(> in the Rudimentary Substances. ^Phe Unynanifcst, however, is not 
so (hax'iiig no cause), because it is never produc(‘fl, liaving no beginning. — 
I’rimordial Mattca* and Sjiirit siib'sist everywhere, in lieaviMi, in sky and on 
Eart h, pervading all things ; — not so tlie Manifest, whicli, in fact, is non-perva- 
sire ill character.- 'Phen again, in the course of Birth and Rebirth, the Man ifest, 
cf|uipped, in tlie form of the Subtk^ Body, with the thirt(M>n-fold body con- 
sisting of (V)smic Tntelligence, I-principle, the Sense-organs, actively moves 
along (from birth to birth); not so the Unmanifest ; Ix'causc^ lieing all-per- 
vading, it cannot be mobile. — Further, the Manifest is a(;tually found to 
h(' multiform, through such diversity as is involved in the notions of the Cosmic 
lnt(^lligence, 1 -])rinci])le and the rest;- not so the Unmanifest, which in 
one and tla^ sanu^ form, is the cause productive of all the three Regions. — 
Then the Manifest is ‘ depend(*nt ’, — that which is ])roduced out of another 
thing is dependent iqion this latter; — not so the Unmanifest ; as it is not a 
product. '"Phe Manifest again is ‘soluble’, in the sense that it goes 
into dissolution ; for instance, at the time of the Universal Dissolution, 
the Cross Substances be(?ome dissolved into RudimiMitary Substances, 
the Rudimentary Substances and Sense-organs into the I-principle, the I- 
principle into (Vismic. Tntelligence, and the Cosmic IntelligcMice into Primor- 
dial ^Tatter ; the Unmanifest however iievi'r goes into Dissolution ; as it 
has no cause into which it could become merged. — -Further, the Manifest 
is ‘ composite ’, being made up of such components as Sound, Touch, 
(‘olour. Taste and Odour; not so the Unyyianifest, as Sound and the 
rest arc not found to bo present in the constitution of Primordial ^Matter. 
— Lastly, just as, while the father is alive, the son is not his own master, 
so also the Manifest is alxvays ‘subordinate’, resting always on its Cause; 
not so the Unmanifest, because it is eternal and hence not subservient 
to any Cause ”, 

The answer to this is supplied in the TeM, by the word ‘ Bhdmtah ’; 
— ‘ bhdvatah ’ means that ‘ in reality ’ there is sameness of essence, and yet 
there is nothing incongruous in the idea that there is distinction into ‘ Cause 
and Effect’, based upon the diversity of niodifications. — Or, the term 'bhdvataK 
may mean ‘by their nature’, — the sense being that by their very nature. 
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consisting of the Three Attributes, the things operate only in tliat form, 
wliich is the same as that of Primordial flatter. What is meant is tliat, 
the diversity found in the W'orld in the shape of the ‘ Croat Principle ’ (Cosmic 
Intelligence) and other products is due to the predominance or otherwise of 
one or the other of the 'JMiree Attributes of Harmony, Energy and Fnertia. 
Thus it becomes finally established that the Product always exists in the form 
of the Cause. — (7) 


Question — “ Tfow is it known that the EiTect (Product) exists even before 
it is produced ? ” 

A nswer — 


TEXT (8). 

‘‘If the Effect weke non-existent, potentially, in the form of 
THE Cause, — then it could not be produced ; because it 
WOULD have no form AT ALL, BEINIJ LIKE THE 
Sky-Lotusy — ( 8 ) 

COHMENTAllY. 

Por proving tin* existence of the Effc^jt (even ]3ri(jr to its production), 
the otlaa* Philosophers (Sdnkhyas) have put forward the following fix e reasons 
(as stated in Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9) — “(1) Because what is non-existent cannot 
be produced, — (2) because there is always recourse to the (Jausc^ — (.‘i) because 
all things are not possible, — (4) because the onicieut can produce only that 
for which it is eflicicnt, — and (i5) because the h]ffect is of the essence of the 
Cause, — therefore the I^ffect must be existent (even before it is ])roduced).” 

(1) In support of the first reason, tin? following explanation has been 
provided (by tfie Text) in the words -“ // the Effect were non-e.cislent, etc . — 
That is to say, if the Effect did not already exist in the form of the Cause, 
even prior to its production, tlien it could not be produced ; as it would bo 
like tile Sky -lotus (a non-cjntity). This reasoning is formulatcsd as follows : — 
What is non-existent cannot be produced, — as for instance, the Sky-Jotns, 
— prior to its production, the Efiect is non-existent,* ac(jording to the othcT 
party, — hence tlie accet)tance of the othr?r party’s view would load to a 
contingency contrary to the universal proposition (set forth ay)ove as the 
Major Premiss) ; — as a matter of fact, no such contingency does arise ; — hence 
it becomes established that whatever effect is produced in the shape of such 
Effects as Oil and the like, by such causes as Sesamum and the like, did exist 
even before the said production.” 

Potentially — i.e. in the form of the latent potency ; as regards 
actual appearance (manifestation), even the followers of Kapila do not regard 
the Effect to have existed prior (to tho actual j)roduction). 

Became it would have no form at all, — ^which means that, if the Effect 
had no existence, then it could not liave any form at all. — (8) 
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’IiTr support of the second reason set forth [as above, in Hdnkhijakdrikd^ 
9, “ Because tliore is always recourse to the Cause”], the following argunieiit 
has been put forward (by the Sdukhya ) : — 


TEXT (9). 

'‘How IS IT THAT PEOPLE HAVE RECOURSE TO ONLY SPECIFIC CAUSES, 
IN THE SHAPE OF SUCH DIVERSE THINGS AS THE PaDDY-SEED AND 
THE LIKE, AND NOT ANY OTHER, — EVEN THOUGH THE NON- 
EXISTENCE (of THE DESIRED EfFECT OR PrODUCT) 

IS EQUAL (everywhere) ? ” 

com:mentary. 

If the Effect were non-(^\istent, then p<.*ople would not have had recourse 
to only specific causes (productive of particular Products). For instance, 
when a man wants jiaddy-grains, lie takes up pr/dd//-secds, not Kodrava- 
seeds; when a man, thinking of fcieding Bralimanas tlie next day, wishes to 
ha\ e curtls ready for the purpose, he secures a supply of rnilkt not water. As 
regards the? ‘ noii-(5xistenco ’ of the Padd\ -grain or the Curd, this ‘non-exist- 
ence* (according to the Opponent) is there as miKrh in the Paddy-seed as 
in the /Codm ra-seed (and as much in milk as in water) ; then how is it that 
though the ‘non-existence’ of the Paddy-grain and other products is equal 
eoer If where (in the Paddy-seed as well as in other seeds), yet it is only the 
specilic seeds that are secured ; the persons wanting the paddy-grain could 
secure the Kodram and other seeds also, -inasmuch as the Paddy-grain 
would be as ‘ non-existent ’ in these latter as in the Paddy-seeds. — If it be 
urged that those other seeds are not secured by people because the desired 
grain is not there in them, — thcMi, in that case, the person wanting paddy - 
grain also should not secure the Paddy-seed, as the desired grain is not there 
als<f (according to the Opponent), — exactly as in the /vodmm-seed. But 
this is what never happens. Hence it follows that the particular Effect 
(Paddy-grain) is actually present in the particular Cause (Paddy -seed).” — (9) 

In support of the third reason (set forth in Sdukliyakdrikd, 9, 'because 
all things are not possible'), the following cxjilanation is provided : — 


TEXT (10). 

Everything likely to be produced would be produced from 

EVERYTHING ; BECAUSE THE NEGATION OF CO-ESSENTIALITY IS 
EQUALLY PRESENT IN EVERYTinNG.’' — (10) 

COMMENTARY. 

” If 4 t is your view that the Effect that is produced has been non-existent 
(before production), then, under that view, every product, in the shape 
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of gold, silver and the rest, would be produced from all things, such as grass, 
dust, clods and the rest; — why ? — because the negation of co-essentiality 
is equally present in everything \ that is, the negation or absence of the charac- 
ter of being co -essentia I with, — of the same essence as — the (Jrass and the 
rest is equally present in everytliiiig that is likely to bo produced. — In the 
preceding text, the incongruity was indicated through the Cause, and 
in the present text, it is indicated tlu’ough the Effect ; such is tlie difference 
between the two. — And .\'et, as a matter of fact, everything is not produced 
from everything. Hence it follows that the natural law is that one effect 
is produced from one cause because it is only in tliat cause that that effect 
already exists (in a latent form).” — (10) 


The; following might be urged (against the Sdhkhya view) : Tlie 

potency of Causes is such as is restricted to specific Eff(*cts ; luMice, even though 
the l^ffect has l)een non-existent, yet it is only some on<> effect, an actual 
Product, that is produced, — and not an absolute non-entity, like the Sky- 
lotus ; this is the reason why only a specific cause is secured (for the produ(?tion 
of a particMilar effect), that one wliich is efficient for the purpose, not anything 
at random ; so that ])articiilar effects art? produced from particular causes, 
and not every effect from evtjry cause ”. 

Having this olqection in vif3W, the Sdhkhya, untler the prf‘text of answ er- 
ing it, puts forward the following arguments in supi)ort of the fourtli reason 
set forth [in the Sdhkh ynkCirihl , 0 : ‘ Because the efficient can do that only for 
u'hirh it is efficient ’]. 


TEXT (11). 

“ Because the potencies of these things are restricted in treir 

SCOPE, THEREFORE IT IS NOT AS HAS BEEN URGED ; HENCE IT 
DOES NOT ANSWER OUR ARGUMENT. BpX’AUSE POTENT 
CAUSES PRODUCE ONLY SUCH EFFECT AS IS 
AMENABLE TO THEIR POTENCY.” — (11) 

COMMENTARY. 

Of these things, — i.e. of things that are held to bo causes . — It is not as 
has been urged ; — i.e. the objection urged does not affect the Sdhkhya position • 
hence it is not a suitable answer to our argument made by the Bauddha and 
others. — Why ? — Because even potent Causes, when producing thoir effects, 
produce only such effects as are amenable to their action, and not what 
is not so amenable. — (11) 

[Says the Opponent to the Sdhkhya ] — “ Who has said that causes produce 
effects which they are not efficient to produce, — that you are denyipg it here ? 
All that is said is tliat they also produce such effects as have been non- 
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existerli ; and tliat such prev^iously non-existent effect is quite amenable to 
the potency of the cause 

To this the Sdnkhya makes tlie following reply : — 


TEXT (12). 

‘'That to which no pecttliarity can be attributed, which 

FORMLESS AND t'NMODIFIABLE, — ^HOW" COULD SUCH A THINC BE 
PRODUCED BY CAUSES, — ^\VHEN ANY MODIFICATION 
WOULD INVOLVE THE LOSS OF ITS VERY 
ESSENCE ? ” — (12) 


COMMENTARY. 

Tht? Sdiikhija roasojis as follows: — “The acceptance of the \iew that 
the Rffe(^t produced has been non-existent iinplit's that causes produce an 
el'fect which is incapable of being [iroduced by them. For instance, that 
which is non-existent {^ formless — i.e. characterh^ss ; — that which is formless 
is, like tlie //om, something to which no pccnlinrily can he affrihided, 
— i.e. wlii(*li cannot be regarded as having any characteristics ; — and tliat 
to which no peculiarity can be attributed must be unmodi Jiablc, immutable, — 
like Akdsha\ — how can such a thing, which has not acquired a specific form, 
be produced by any cause? — It might bo argued that ‘from tla^ fact of its 
being perceived in its existing state (after being produced) it follows that 
it does bec.<nne modified '. — The answer to that is that any modification would 
i)ic9lve the los^s of its very essence. If modification is admitted, then its very 
essence, — essential character, which is described as consisting of formlessness, 
— would bcH.'oine lost. As a matter of fact, unless the non-existent thing 
has relinquished its essential character (of formlessness), it cannot become 
existent; and if it does reliiKpush the essential charact(T, then it would not 
be true that the non-e.visteM (formless) thing lias become existent (with form) ; 
the form of the Existent is entirely different from tlie form of the non-existent, 
— the two being mutual contradictories. Hence what is non-existent cannot 
be produced. If it bo admitted that a Cause can produce such a thing — then 
it would be admitted that (!/auses actually produce only such things as are 
incapable of being produced ! Cortainly \vhat is incapable of being |)roducod 
can never be produced ; as we find in the case of the Sky -lotus. From all 
tills it follows that the Sdhichya argument (the fourth in the Kdrikd) is un- 
answerable.” — (12) 

In support of the fifth reason [stated in the Sdhkhyakdrikd, 9 — Because 
^he effect is of the essence of the Cause] — we have the following — 
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TEXT (13). 

‘‘Turs THE Effect being imposstble, what would that be by pro- 
ducing WHICH ANYTHING WOULD BK A CAUSE ? AS A CONSEQUENCE, 

IT CANNOT BE POSSIBLE TO ADMIT THE CAUSAL CHARACTER OF 
EVEN SUCH THINGS AS THE SeED AND THE 
LIKE.” — (13) 

(X)MMENl'ARY. 

Thus, — i.e. in accordanoo with tho reason explained in the proc(?ding 
text; or on account of the four Reasons stated abovo (by the Sdnkhya) — ' 
the KJfect being absolutely im 2 )ossible, under the theory that ‘the Effect is 
non-existent (prior to its production) - ivhal would that be by jrroduchig which, 
the Seed and other things would be a Carnet Hence it would be possible to 
assert that the Seed and other such things cannot bo ‘Causes because their 
effect is non-existent, like the Skydotus. And yet su(;h an assertion is impos- 
sible. Hence it becomes established that tho contrary view is tho right one, 
that the Effect exists oven prior to its actual pnxhiction. — (13) 

The following argument might })e urged (against the Sdhkhya) It 
may bo taken as established that tho Effect is existent ; l)ut how is it proved 
that all the diverse Products emanate from Primordial Matter itself ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 

TEXT (14). 

‘‘Alt. THAT IS Manifest is clearly known to be homogeneous 

WITH Pleasure and the rest, from the fact of the Effect 

BEING FOUND TO BE THE PRODUCT OF SATISFACTION, 

Irritation and Dejection, etc.” — (14) 
COMMEXTARY. 

As proofs of the existence of Primordial Matter, the following live 
affirmative arguments have been sot forth by tho other philosophers (San- 
khyas), detailed as below (in Sdnkhyalcdrikd, 15-16) — ‘ (1) Because tho various 
Products are finite, — (2) bocauso they are homogeneous, — (3) because activity 
is due to efficiency (potency), — (4) because there is distinction betw’een 
Cause and Effect, — and (5) because there is merging of tho entire world 
(of effects), — therefore the Unmanifest (Primordial Matter) exists*. — Tho 
meaning of this is as follows : — 

(1) Primordial Matter exists, — because the various Products are finite. 
In tliis world it has been seen that a thing that has a producer is always 
finite ; for instance, tlie Potter takes up earth-clods which are finite and 
produces tho Jar, which again is finite containing a seer or two seers and a 
half (of water); the ‘Manifest* consisting of Cosmic Intelligence and the rest, 
is found to be finite, — Cosmic Intelligence being only one, the I-principle being 
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oiil;^ one, tlm Riiclimentary 8ubstanco.s being only Jive, the Sense-organs being 
only eleven, the ^Jross Substances being only^ five. Hence, through Inference, 
A\ e |)ro\’(^ it that Primordial Matter does exist, and it produces the AlanlfesU 
^^hich is finite. If Priinordial Matter were not there, then all this Manifest 
would not bo finite (would be without any definite size). 

(2) F(Ir the following reason also. Primordial Matter must be thert> — 
[iavause the various Products are found to he ho?nogc neons. As a matter of 
fact, wheneve^r something is found to belong to a (!(*rtain gtmus, it is bound 
to have emanated from a Cause consisting of that (lenus; for instance, when 
things like the Jar and tJie Saucer arc fotiiid to belong to the Cerius ‘ C-lay ’, 
they an? the products of the Cause consisting of Claij. The Manifest in 
ijiiostioji is found to be homogeneous with fjornuMiti'd by — such (fenuses 
(Ceneric entiti(\s) as ‘Pleasure’, ‘Pain’ and ‘ Delusion how ?— because 
nt‘ its being found to l^ie the product of Composure, Distress and Dejection. 
'riius Composun*, Buoyancy', Attaeliment, D<*light and Affection an? tlic? 
]n*o(h!cts of the SaUvn- Attribute (Harmony) ; as a matter of fact, ('V)mposure 
(Ua])piness) is actually^ spoken of as Snttva (Harmony) ; similarly' irritation, 
iMiiaeiation, Piercing Pain, Numbness, Anxietv, Calamity, and Impc'tuosity an? 
|)i*o(lucts of the Pajas-Attrihute (Bnergv); and Pain is sp()ken of as ' Energy’ ’ ; 

-Defiression, (^)neealment, l)es|)ondeiicy'. Disgust and Lethargy are the 
products of the Tamas- Attribute (tnc'rtia) ; and fiUTtia is s|)ok(‘n as 
Delusion ’. All this Composure, Irritation and Dejectkm- - is, found to 
l)«* the Protluct of Cosmic Intelligence and the rest (constituting the ‘ Mani- 
lest’); and from tliis it is inferred that these are only |)articular [)hases of 
Ph^asure ’, ‘ Pain ’ and * D(*lusion ’ (as represcatting the three Attributes 
ut Sattra, Pa jus and Tamas, respiM-tively). And from the fact of their ]>eing 
I>roducts of ■ Pleasure et(*. it follows that they are * liomogent'ous ' with 
Pl(*asurt'', et(*. ; and from this ‘ lK»mog<-ncity ’, it also follo^^s that tli(\\’ 
havo cmanatiMl from a Souive (Cause) which is constituted of these (Pleasure, 
• 'O*.); this having l)('en establislu'd, it also follows by implication that this 
Soiirci' or Cause must be Primordial Matter. 'I’lius it is ostaldished that Pri- 
morclial Matter exists by the fact that the diverse products arc found to he 
lio)noffcncous. 

(3) Eor th(' following reason also. Primordial flatter must exist : — 
Jiccause adiritif Is due to cfiiciencif ; — in the ordinary' world, when a man 
tak(‘s up an acti\ ity', it is only' wJien he has tlu* eUliciency’ (or caj)acity ) for 
it ; for instance, the \\’(‘aver taking u|) the work of cloth-w(‘aving. By' this 
W(^ inf(*r that Primordial Matter has the eflicuaicv (or Capacity ) by virtue 
of which it produces the ‘ Manift'.st ’ ; — this elliciency (or Capacity) cannot 
he there without a. substratum: hence we conclude that then? is Primordial 
MattcT wherein the said ellicicMic.v subsists. 

(4) For the following reason also Priinordial flatter must exist : 
liccause there Is distinction between Cause and Pffect. In this world, it is found 
that there is distinction between Cause and Effect; e.g. th(> Clay’ is the Cause. 
the tJar is the Effect; and this Effect has a character entirely differcMit from 
that of the Cause; e.g. tlie Jar has the capacity to contain Honev, Water 
and Milk, while Chit/ has no such ca|>acity. Similarly' seeing the Effect, 

tlie shape of the ‘ MuTiifest ’ in r|uestion, wc infer that there' is 

3 ' * 
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Primordial Matter out of wliieh is produced the Product in the sha]).? of 
Cosmic Tiitelli^oiice and thc^ rest. 

(o) For the t\)Ilowiii;T reason also, Primordial Matter must (*xist : - 
Because there Is menj 'nuf of the. entire world \ the term ‘ Vaudimrupua \ ‘ J^]iitiro 
World’, stands for the three Regions (Heaven, Earth and Ni'tluT World); 
all these, at the time of Dissolution, menje. into something; for instance, 
the five Gross Substances merge into the Rudimentary SubstancM^s, — tlie live 
Kudinientary Substances and the Sense-organs merge into the 1-principlo, 
- the I-principle merges into Cosmic Intelligence; thus the whole of the 
Three Worlds become nu'rged ; ‘merging’ means non-differentiation^ as 
for instance, in the state of Milk, the differentiation is not possibh*, that 
Milk is different from ( \ird ; similarly at the time of I'niversal Dissolution, 
no such discrimination is possible as that ‘this is Manifest (Product) and that 
is Unmanifest (Cause)'. From this we conclude that tlu^n*. is such an entity 
as Primordial Matter wherein Cosmic Intelligence and the r(*st (making 
up the Manifest) become naa-ged, incapable of being distinguished. 

Our Teacher {Shdntarakslfa), however, has mentioned (in tlu^ Text) 
only one n»ason — that of lloinoffenelttf, whi<*h is meant to imply the otlaa’s 
also. 

Tn the Text, in the plu-ase 'Pleasure and the rest \ the* t(‘rm ‘the rest’ 
includes Pain and Delusion ; -the term ' Manifest ' stands for all tlu' (‘ntiti<»s, 
from Cosmic Intelligence down to the Gross Substances. — The phrase ‘ Is 
elearhj known' means is distinctly percelced \\o\\ "i — 'from the fact of the 
Effect, etc. etc.'; the term 'cl cetera' is coniu'cted with (‘ach memb(‘r of the 
compound (Composure, etc.. Irritation, etc. and Dejection, etc.). This 
is as we have already explained above. — (14) 


Having esta])lished tho validity of the reason ‘ On account of homoyenf'lty ’, 
the Text sets forth (on belialf of the Sdhkhya) the full argument in support 
of their doctriia*. - 


TEXT (lo). 

“ Thus, the whole (Manifest) must be taken as having emanated 

FROM SOMETHINt; MADE I P OF THE SAID (PLEASURE, ETC.), — 
BECAUSE THE SAID GENERIC CHARACTER IS FOUND I’RESENT 
IN IT, — JUST AS IN THE CASE OF THE JaR AND OTHER 
things; AND THIS SOMETHING IS Primordial 
Matter — so say the followers of 
Kapila. — ( 15 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The whole must, etc,' ; — i.e. emanated from a Cause which is made 
up of Pleasiu’e and the rest ; — tliis sentence states the Conclusion to be proved. 
—Tho Probans (Reason) in support of tho conclusion is stated irt tho words — 
^Because the said yeneric character is found present in it; — that is, it is all 
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poi’fuwated J)y the generic cliaracter of being made up of the Three Attributes ; 
— just as in the^case of the Jar and other things ; — i.e. such diverse products as 
the Jar and the rest. — And this Cause made up of the Three Attributes is Pri- 
luonhal Matter ; — so say the followers of Kapila, the Sdhkhyas offer 

tlie said explanation. — (15) 



(B) 

Ih filiation of the f^dnkhya Doctrine. 


COMM EXT ARY. 

With the wimls ' Tatlafra \ the Author begins the Refutation (of tlio 
<SV7 nk'h ya 1’ J i i J oso j )h y ) . — 

TEXT (IH). 

In answer to this, the wise ones declare that the aroument 

THAT H-VS BEKN URtJKD (BY THE Sdukliya AtJAINST THE DOCTRINE 
THAT THE EeFECT IS NON-EXISTENT PRIOR TO ITS PRODUCTION) 

IS EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO THE JXK'TRTNE OF THE Existence 

OF THE Effect. And the answ er that you w'ouia) 

HAVE to that AROI^MENT WOULD EQI ALLY APTLY 
BE THE ANSWER OF THE WISE ONES ALSO. — (lb) 


COMMEXTAHV. 

It has l)een asserted (Ire the *SV7///7/>/r/) rliat “Tin* various products eman- 
ating from Primordial Matter and ntlier Causes, aro of I lie same »‘ss«aice 
as tliose Causes”. — In rv'gard to this, wc* ])roceod to consid(*r the following 
])oints :--df these div erse ElTects are of the same essenee as Primordial Alalter, 
then how is it that they emanate from it as its efhx is ? Wlien one thing 
is non -different from (of the sann? essence as) another, it. cannot be its cause 
or effect ; because the Cause and its P^ffect must bt‘ totally diffenait in charac- 
ter from one another. If it were not so, liow could there be any clear concep- 
tion as to one thing being the ‘ Cause ’ and another the ‘ Effect ’ ? In tliat case, 
how could there be any such deduction as that made by \ ou — {a) that Rri- 
mordial Matter must always be the Canae, {b) that the group of sixteen, 
consisting of the five (Jross Substances aiwl eleven Sense-organs must always 
be. the Effect, and (c) that among C'osrnic Intelligence, T-prineiple and R\jdi- 
inentary Substances, on(^ is thc3 Effect of what pn‘cedes, and the Cmiffc of 
what follows it ? This deduction has been thus formulated (in the Sdnkhya- 
kdn'kd, 3) — “Primordial flatter is never a PrfKiuct — the group of seven 
con.sisting of the Co.smic Intelligence and tlio re.st are both l*rodiiet 
and Productive^— the group of sixteen is always Product; — the^ Spirit 
is neither Product nor I’roductive - -In fact (under the Sdnlchya Doctrine) 
everything would be ecpially liable to be the Cause or Effect of ev(T\ - 
thing else. Or, the character of Cause? and Eff<?ct being always r(?Iati\'e, 
— and (under the Sdnkhya doctrine of all things being of the same t'ssence) 
there being no entirely different thing to be conceived of as in relation to 
another, — all things would, like the Spirit, be ‘ neither Product n'or Pro- 
ductive ’ ; otherwise the Spirit also might be spoken of as ‘ Produc^t ’ and 
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‘ J’roductivo It lias boon said that — ‘ When Rndrila assi^rted that what is 
Curd is Milk and what is Milk is Curd, hn j^ave ovidencc of his beiu^ 
Vindkyavdsin, an inhabitant of the wilds of the Vindhva Hills 

|XJnd(T Sdnkhyfikdrikd, 10] it has been declared that the Manifest 
lias the ohara(*ter of Vieing ' caused ’ and the. rest, and the IJmnanifest is the 
reverse c^f all this this also is more childish prattle. As a matter of fact, 
when one thing is not diffortMit in nature from another thing, it cannot b(^ 
contrary to this latter ; because ' contrariness’ consists in diiTercMice of nature ; 
otherwise, there would be an end to all noiions of ' difference ’ ; and as a conse- 
(]uenc(\ tiu'ro would be no grounds for accepting any difference among the 
Attril)ut(\s of Harmony, Eiua’gy and Inertia (which are insoiitit^nt) on the one 
hand and the sentient Spirits on the other ; and the whole univiase would be 
uniform; this would involve* the contingency of the whole being produced 
and also destroyed at one and thi* same time. That all th(*s(‘ contingencies 
would follow would bo duo t(» the fact that the notion of all kinds of * Xon- 
difh'rence ’ must share the saint* fate (of being act.-epted or rejected). Erom 
this it follows that the ' rninanifest’ also, likt* the '^lanifest should possess 
the cjualities of b(‘ing ‘ with cause ’ and the rest (which ha\'e been attributt'd 
t(» tilt* ' Manifest ’ only), for tlie simple reason that the foiau ((‘ssence) of the 
I’nmanifest is nt»t diftVrent from that of the * ^laiiift'st ’ ; or (coin tTsely) 
th(* ‘ Manifest ’ should, like the ‘ Ihimanifest possess the tjualities of being 
‘ without eausi^ ’ and the rest, on the ground of its form being not differ(‘nt 
from the Unmanifest; both these universal anirmative pro|)Ositions would 
ha\’e to b(‘ accept(‘d ; otherwise- undesirable cont ingencit-s would arise. —'I'lu*!! 
again, in ordinary worldly experience, tht» relation of Causi* and Kffeet is 
always ap])reh(*nd(‘d on tin* basis of well-ascei tained positive and negative con- 
comitance ; while as regards the subject under discussion, (\>smic Intc'lligcaice 
and other things are not ordinarily known to be produced from such causes 
as Jh'iniordial Matter and tlu* rest. Nor again is any etcTnal thing found 
to have the nature of a Uause, on tla* basis of which the fact of the tli\erse 
Products being produced out of Primordial ^Matter (which is eternal) could 
admitted. And tin* reason for this lies in the fact that, if an eternal thing 
is capabl(^ of any efh'ctive action, any idea of its operations being gradual or 
non-gradual (simultaneous), would invohe self-contradictions. 

The following argument might be urged -‘"The relation of Paused and 
Kffect that wo postulate is not based u]H)n the idea that the Cause ])roduces 
something that did not exist before at all ; and it is onl\' such causal relation 
that would bo incompatible with the nnn-differenve in essence (form) ; — 
what wo do assert is that Primordial ]\Iattt*r undergoes modification into 
the form of Cosmic Tnt(*Iligence and other Products. — just as the Coiled 
^ScrpetU imcoils itsi*lf and ]:a'com(\s modified into the Elonyated Serpent,— nnd 
it is in this sense tiiat it is called the ‘ Cause ’ of Cosmic TntelUgence and other 


* There appeal’s to bo a pun here upon the name * Vindhyavdsin ’ ; \"indhya 
is the name given to the Tindhya Hills, so the direct meaning of the term ‘ ]’indhya- 
vasitu^ would bo the character of being a denizen of the wilds of the Vtndhya Ranges 
the indirect inuendo is to the Sdhkhyn author who gave expression to the opinion 
referred to here ; his name was Vindhyavdsin, Seo Foreword, page LXI. 
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Products ; and these, Cosmic Intelligence and t he rest, being of the i)aturo 
of modifications, are called its ‘ Eftect ’ (or Product) ; — and tliore is notliing 
self-contradictoi-y (or incongruous) in such modification, even thomjh there 
be non-difference (l)etween the original and its modification).” 

This cannot bo right ; as under such circumstances, there can bo no ' modi- 
fication lh>cause if tliere \voro llodification, it could come about (Mtlier 
on the abandoning of the original form, or on the non-abandonment of it. 
If it were to (;omo without the aliandoning of the original form, th(*n there 
would be a commixture of th(> two forms (original and modified) ; and it would 
be possible to perceive i/ontk at tlie time of old age. If, on the otlu*r hand, 
^Modification were to come after the abandoning of the original form, tben 
this would involve the loss of form (of tlie original) ; so that it would moan 
that the previous form has lieen destroyed and a now and different form has 
come about ; so that it could not bo ])roved that any one, thing is the ‘ modi- 
fication ’ of another.- Then again, you explain ‘modification’ to (*onsisl 
in a change in the original itself into something els(‘ ; — now would this change 
be in part or in irhole ? It could not be in part, because there are no parts 
(in Frimoi’dial ^NFattcr) ; nor could it be in whole, because' th.at would mean 
the production f)f an entirely new thing and the consecjuent dostriu^tinn 
of the original. Hence it cannot bo right that thert^ is change of the same 
thing ; as it; involvt's the notion of llu^ coining into existence of an entirely 
different character (and thing). 

It might be argued that What is meant is that while the thing itself 
remains constant, om* jiroporty of it disappears and anotlu'r ])ropcrty 
appears, and tliis (variation of the Property) is what is called Modificalion ; and 
it does not mean that the vitv essence of the thing itself becomes difh'vent 

This also cannot be riglit. J}ecaus(» when the Pro|)erty ap])ears and dis- 
appears, would that Property be something flifferent, or non-diffenait, fivim 
the thing itself (in which it apyicars and disapp(‘ars) ? -If it were something 
different, then tho thing itself nanaining exactly the sam(>, how can it bo said 
to be modified ? When two such things as Cloth and Horse, which are 
entirely different from the Jar and other things, are ))roduced or destroyed, 
it is not n^mrded as a modificalion of tlie .Tar Jind other things. If it were 

so regarded, it would lead to an absurdity. It might bo argm'd that “ if 

this line of argument were adopted, then the Spirit also would be ‘ modi- 
fiable ’ ; inasmuch as tho properties related to tho Spirit actually appear and 
disappear, which would mc'an ‘ modifical ion ’ of the Spirit itself, not of anything 
else ”. — Not so, w(i reply. As no relationship can subsist either in an (mtity 
or a non-entit\', ther(‘ can bo nothing that could have any relationship at 
all. For in.sf ance, if a Relationship existed, it could sulisist either in an entity 
or in a non-entity ; — as a matter of fact however, it cannot subsist in 
an entity ; because the full majesty of its entire nature being already known 
ns independent, it would not be possible! for it to bo dependent u])i»n 
anything else (in tlie shape of a Relaticmship). Xor could the Relationship 
subsist in a non-iaitity, because by its very nature', it is devoid of all eliarac- 
terisation and as such cannot bo dependent upon anything ; e.g. the ‘ Hare’s 
Horn ’ and such non-entities cannot bo rightly held to be dependent upon 
anything. — Further, you do not advocate that there is modification on 
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l lie* uppeaTi\iico ami disappoaraneo of entirely different propen’ties wlmt 
tiien ? — what ytni advocate is tliat, in the case of an entity, its own essential 
character remaining constant, there is variation in its conditions (states), and 
this is what is meant by ‘Modification’. When, however, the Properties 
iiro flistinct from the Entity having the propca’ties, there is no possibility 
of any essential (rharac^ler remaining constant ; as the entity itself is tlu^ one 
‘ ess(‘nco ’ of llio Pro])erti(^s ; and that, ex hfjpotJicsl, is entirely ditfereiit 
fiom them ; so that tlu^ro is no possibility of any (essential character remaining 
constant. Xor again does any person ever become cognisant of any such Pro- 
|)erl>' coining within his rangt? of cognisance as is different from the apjiearing 
and disappearing Properties; henct» all wise men regard sncli a property as 
non-existent. — If, however, it b(‘ lu'Id that it is not a diffident entity at all, 
as both the properties, the appeariwi as well as the dimppcarlw), would be 
non-difforent from Ulie Entity to which they belong, — they should, like tlu^ 
I’ntity itself, be one onl\' ; and under the eircinnstances, on what basis would 
either the Enitlfj or the Eroperlff be ‘ modifud ’? The two varying Properties 
being non-diffenait from the Entity which remains constant,-- thcTC can 
bo no appearanre (production) t>r d imp pen rm ice. (rlest ruction) of these, — just 
as there is noiu^ of the constant Entity. As regards the Entity also, inas- 
much as it is non-ditferont from the I’roperties, all that might be possible 
would be the pnxluction (appt'arance) «)f simicthing nc'w that did not exist 
l)f*fo]'e and the destruction (disajipearanct*) of that which has been in (*xist- 
t*nc(‘ ; so that in no cas(‘ would there be ‘ Modification * of any single thing. 
Eroin all this it follows that, even on the Imsis of ‘ Modification your 
theory of * Eaus(‘ and Effi'ct ’ is not tenable. 

All this deh'ct in the Sdnlc/itfa theory is too manifest to need assiTtion ; 
- with this idi'a, the Author has omitted to s(‘t it foith. and with tlu^ idea 
that ‘ we shall aiiswta* later on th(‘ obji'ction that the SdnLhi/a has urged 
against the theory of the Effect lieing )ioi}-eA'i.slen/ (before the causal oper- 
ation)’,— he |)r<»c(‘(Mls, at this stagt', to criticise the theory of the lOffect 
being extsloU, by showing that it is o[)en to the same objections (that have 
beiai urged against the theory of the Effect being non-exislcnl). This is 
what is (lone in the text — ‘ in ansirer to this, etc.’ 

The term " swthijfah \ "wise ones", stands for the Bnuthiinfs ; they 
derhu'e that tlie Hvcd'old argument that the Bahkht/a has set foi'th in the wi^rds 
‘ Jh.>eaiis(^ what is non-existent cannot he jiroduced, etc.’ {Sdhkhpakdrikd, 
9), — is equally a]q.)lieab*le against the theory of the b’ff(>et being existent, 
Por instance, it can be asserted (with equal reason) that ‘ Poeaiiso what is 
existent cannot bo produced,- — because there is recourse to the Cause, — 
be‘cause all things are not possible, — because the eflicient thing can produ(*e 
only Halt for which it is elfieient, and — because the Effect is of the sauie 
essence as the Cause, — thea'e^fore the Effect is not-existent' [the reading 
‘ Asadaktirandl" of the Sdnkhpakdrikd being altered into ‘ Xa sad aka rand t''\ 
tile negative ‘ not’ (in the be'ginning) being construed with the phrase "the 
Effect is existent ’ (at the end of the sentence). “ Why should the h]ffrct 
he regarded as not-exislent ? -Ihx’duse^ of all the very same reasons that 
have be?en ‘set forth in the Sdnkh^/ahlrikd — Because what is non-existent 
cannot he produced, etc, etc, — And when an objection is equally api)licable to 
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both parties (to a discussion), then it should not bo urged by one against 
the otiior ; such is the sense of the 1’oxt. 

Ohjevtion — ‘‘ In what way is there this eqmlitj/ (between the two tJieories), 
— when the objection as urged by one party is that ‘ the Non-existent cannot 
be produced while as urged by tho otlior, it is tliat ‘ the Existent cannot 
be produced ? ” 

Tliere is no force in this obj(u*tion ; as it arises from non-cornprehension of 
tlie sense of what is asserted. All that is meant by the assertion of ‘ erjuality ’ 
in the Text is only with n'ferenee to the live statements (in the KCtrikd) regard- 
ing ‘ non-production ‘ presence of connection l)etwoen Kffects and S|)Ocitie 
Caus(\s ’ and so forth [and not with referenc<> to the conclusion deduced 
from these statements by the two parties, which an* certainly contradictory] ; 
because the reasons (.)f the * non-i)roducibility ’ and the rest are equall> 
applicable as against the theory of the Effect being e.{'istcnt. TIk* answer 
that >'ou, upholdt*rs of tlie doctrine of the Effect bi'ing existent, would maUe 
against these arguments (as against your doctrim*) would also be the answ(*r 
of the wise Bauddhas who uphold tla* Doctrine of the Eff(‘ct being non- 
existent . — (](>) 

Question — ‘‘ In what uuy are the two 'ecjual ' 

Tlie answ(*r is pro\ ided in the fellowing - 


TEXT (17). 

If the Cl rd AM) OTHER Eefects are already wholi.y existe.vt in 

TJfE ESSENCE UF (THEFR CAl^SES) .MiLK AND THE REST. — THEN, 
INASMl'CIl AS THEY WOl'LD BE EXACTLY LIKE THE CaCSE, 

ETC. IN THEIR ESSENCE, WHAT OF THEIRS WOl’Ll) BE 
THERE THAT WOCLD HAVE TO BE PRODrCED ( — (17) 


(’(DDIKXTARY. 

The argument here set forth is f<»r the purpose* of supporting the ^•ie^\• 
that ■ what is alnnulN' ex/.^tent cannot be [)roduced ’ (anargtmient aini(»d against 
the Sdnkhya). If the Kffects (Prodiiets) in th(i sliape of Curd and the rest 
exist n'holiy in tlieir cut irety i.(*. in th(*ir inatun^ and prop(*rly differ(>ntiat<*d 
character, regarding their s|)e.cific taste, potency and consef|neiices, — in the 
essence of their Causes, Milk and the rest, — then, as tlasy would be already 
existent, what of their form would be there that would have to be produced, 
— i.(*. for the purpose* wlKjreof tlay would have to bo produced by sncli causes 
as Milk and tho rest? — Tho compound ^ hetvddisadrshdtmandm' is to be 
analysed as ‘those whose essence is exactly like tho Cause, etc.* ; the ‘Causi* ’ 
hero stands for the Primordial Matter ; the ‘ etc' stands for tho Sentience ; 
— and certainly tho fully matured Effects being thus (a’rciimstancod, what 
is meant is tlio fully developed form of tlie Effects, wliioh, thus, cannot 
bo produced again. — This indicates the twf) Reasonings tliat go .to demolish 
any such permanent relation as that between Cause and l^ffect. — (l7) 
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. Tlio Author now fornuilalos the rtrmiiaoni: in the elear and proper form — 

TEXT (18). 

(A) Thk said Effect cannot re produced by the Catse, — becat:se 
[T already exists, — like the Cause and the Spirit.- (B) Thus 

ALSO WHAT is POSTri.ATED CANNOT BE THE CaI SE, — BECAFSE 
THERE IS NOTHINC; THAT CAN BE BKOl’(;HT ABOFT BY 
IT, — jrST LIKE THE OTHER THINO.— (18) 

COMiVIEXTAliY. 

‘ (Siiise stands for I*riiuordial flatter, and also thi‘ (Mannioii 
thine>s. Milk and tlie lilo* ; 7V// hTrifftm'. ‘the said eri'ect stands for 

tlu^ Cosmic lnt(‘lligonc(\ (jIc. (prodnels, aeeordinji to the Snnlciitjd^ of J'rinior- 
dial .Matter), as also the cuiniiKiii thin^xs, (’urd and the Iik<* ; ^ Saltciiah \ 

means '’hovduse it nlrcffdj/ rveAs/v ■ ; — ^liefti-ritfi~raf \ ‘ ]ik(‘ tiie Cause and tho 
‘ Caiis(C stands for CrinioLdial Matter and also for the ('oininoii 
1 hint's, ^lilk and the lik<s ; ‘ i'itfi \ ” Spirit staTids for tlie Sentient Faculty ; 

and wliat is like thes(‘ two is * like the Cdtise. an/I the Spirit \ 'Flic ai*juum(*nt 

may he thus formulated -That whieli is existent i]i its entirety cannot he 
producaxl hy anythin;*, as, for instane(‘, Frimoidial ^lattei’ and Spirit; - 
and the Ffleet in its mature state is alri'ady existent {e.r htijtolltvsi). — according 
to t h(‘ opinion of our O|)ponent tlu' Curd aiul tlu* Products are alread\ existent ; 
--hence (if these wcae hekl as to he prothievd) it would inv<d\e tlu‘ conling(Miey 
of going against a unixersal law. Nor can the reason (])r(d)ans) here ])ut 
foi'ward he rt'garded as not trae, inadmis.sil)le ; because, if what cannot he 
produc(‘d in any form wc‘re rega.rded as j)ro(lneit)le^ tluMi all things would have 
to 1a* rc^garded as profliooble, and this would lead to e /Tf//’r.s.sa.s ad infinitnni, 
which would nullify tlu‘ Opponent’s ])roposition ; and it would also involve 
the fui’tluM* absurdity of the producihility of what has already been produced. 

• So far the Author has shown that what are r.t'garded (by the Sfn'ikhjfa) 
as ‘t]tfects’ cannot really Ix' ‘Kftects’ or ‘Products’; now he proceeds to 
show that what are legardixl as ‘Causes’ cannot really he ‘(Muses' 'Thus 
also u'hai is postalated^ etc.' * Postalated \ — i.e. tlu^ Entit.v posited. W hat is 
meant is as follows; — Primordial Mailer, and also tlu' St'ed, ]\lilk and other 
common things, — whichdiave been ]K)stulated as the ‘ Cause ’ of such intended 
efioets as ('.‘osmie Intelligence and the rest, as also Curd and other common 
products, — cannot be the cause of tJie.st* latter,-- -that is, it is not capable 
of being treated as the producer; — wliy ? — because there is nothing that ran 
be hroutjhl about bp such a cause; as a matter of fact, there is nothing that 
‘•an be brought about by tho said entity ; and as the said entity has 
this character, it cannot be regarded as tho ‘Cause’. That this is so follows 
from what has been said (in tJio lirst half of the ’Pext), regarding the effects in 
‘luestion being not effects at all ; it is for this reason that the Text has used 
the term ‘ akih ‘ thus ’. 

‘ PardUnavat \ ‘ Just like the other thinijs^ i.e. like the thing with a different 
character, — i.e. like tho entity which has not been posited as a Cause; tho 
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entity tliat lias not boon posited as tho Canso is tho Spirit , — as doelavod (in 
tlie SaHkkyak'arika, 3) — ' TJie Spirit is noithor prodnctivi^ nor prodnot \ 

Tliis argnmont may ))o formulatod as follows : — 'J'hat for which thoro 
is nothing to bo brought about cannot bo a (Jan^f\ — o.g. tho Spirit ; -tho 
entity postulated (as Cause) is one for which there is nothing to be brought 
about ; — hence tho entity concerned is not found to fultil tho conditions which 
are invariably concomitant (with thc^ nature of the t’anso). 

Both thos(> arguuK'iits jmt forward in the Text are only meant to expose 
the anoinalies (involved in the Sahkhya doctrine) ; hence there is no need 
for putting forward only such corroborative exam]:)les as are ac(*(^pted 
l)y l)Oth parties. 

There is a party among Stlnkliyas who hold the vic‘w that — “The Spirit 
also is also a doer (a Cause) in regard to his own oxptM’ienci^s, - on the analogy 
of the Reflection [which, though not of the Rellecling SubstancM', is yet attribut- 
ed to it ; similarly though Kxjierienco dot's not subsist in the Spirit, yet it 
is attributeil to liim] 

As against tliis party, the explanation of the Text would be as follows : — 
The term ' parCdma' stands for the ' J^ftrtt-dlntd \ the Liherated Spirit ; as 
such a S|)irit would bt^ liberatt'd, he could not be tlu' doer (Cause) in ri'gard 
to Experience. Hence (even so) t here is not hing wrong with t h(> corroborativt^ 
instantre citt'd in the 'rext. (18) 

The Author, in the following text, indicates (on btdialf <jf tho Sdnkhya) 
tho fallacy of ‘Inadmissibility’ in the argument just ])iit up by himself — 

TEXT (19). 

It might be rKGEI) that “there ts .some pecultar feature, some- 
thing IN THE SHAPE OF manifestation and the fake, — by 
PRODTCING WHICH, CaFSES MIGHT CEASE TO BE 
DEFAMED (aS FI'TILE) ”. — ( 19 ) 


CO.MME.XTARY. 

[The Sdnkhffa may argue as follows:— -| — “If, in youi- first argument, 
you mean your premiss to be in tlai fully qualifirnl form ‘ bc'cause it- already 
exists in its entirety, even alony with such features as heing manifest and the 
rest ’, — then the premiss is ‘ L-ntrue ‘ Tnndmissiblo ’ ; l^ecaiist^ \v(5 do not 
regard the Fiffect as existing along with all such features as being manifested and 
tho like'; we regard it as existing only in the form of n potency (in the Cause). 
— If, on the other hand, you mean your premiss to bo in general form, with- 
out the said (pialification, -then it is ‘ Inconclusive’ ; because such peculiar 
features as manifesUiiion and the lik*? are actually produced (oven under our 
theor\ ). — Xor does our theory involve the absurdity of all things being Effects 
(produced). — For the same reason, thci scMiond reason put forward by you is also 
‘not true’, ‘Inadmissible’, as there is something to bo brought a>)out, 
produced. 

This is what is meant by the phrase ^Something in the shape of Manifesta- 
tion and the like ’ ; tho expression ‘ and the like ’ is meant to include such 
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peculiiif conditions as Growth, olc. — ‘ Which' (in tlio Text) stands for tho 
‘ jx'cnliar fcatui:© — ‘ To he (lefmtml — blamed. \\’hat is meant is that 
oiu* theory is not open to tho fallacies that have been urged against our Reason 
as being ‘Inadmissible’, ‘Untrue’ and tho like. - (ID) 

Tho Author answers the above arguments in tho following — 

TEXT (20). 

Ik this (Pecitliar Ffoature) extsticd prevtously, then the 

OBJECTION IS NOT ANSWERED ; IF, HOWEVER, IT Dll) NOT EXIST 
PREVIOUSLY, THEN, BIOINC NON-EXISTENT, HOW COULD IT 
BE PRODUCED OUT OF THE CAUSES ? — (20) 

ixnni KXTARV. 

There can be- only two alternatives: (1) This ‘peculiar feature’ that 
has been sj^oken of, existed aln*a(ly, in its pristine^ state of Primordial Matter, 
prior to tho condition of ‘manifestation’ and tho rest,- or (2) it did not 
so exist. If it did exist, tluMi you have not siie(*eed(‘d in showing tho 
invalidity (inadmissibility) of the two Reasons put forward by us, and thus 
answering them, if, on the otlua* hand, it did not exist previously, — then, 
even so, how could that ‘ ])('culiar feature’ secure its |)roduetion from tho 
said ‘ Causes ’ ? As your argument is tliat what is noii-c.clfifoil cannot bo 
tu'oduced,- such production cannot la* right ; such is tiio sense of tho 
'I’ext.- (2t)) 

'riio argument ‘because what is alrc^ady e.r/Wra/ cannot be pi‘oduo€?d ’ 
as stated by the Author himself (against tin* Saok'htjft theory on p. 24, 1. 20, 
])arod\ ing Sanh'/a/ftlcdrlkn, D) has been duly sup].)ort(*d ; now he proceeds to 
argue in sup|)ort of tho other four arguments, — 'because there is recourse 
to the Cause' and the rest, — in the following — 

TEXT (21). 

For THE sa:me reason, if there is nothin<; to be produced, there 

WOULD BE NO ‘ RECOURSE TO THE CAUSE ’, — NOR WOULD THERE 
BE ANA" PRODUCTION OUT OF EVEN A SPECIFIC CAUSE, 

NOR woi:ld there be any ‘efficiency’, nor any 
‘ OPERATION ’ (of THE CaUSE). — (21) 

COMMENTARY. 

As in aeeordanee with the said reasoning, tln^ Effect to })e brought about 
would (according to the Sahkhifa) be already in t*xist(*noe [read ^Sddhya- 

hhdrul ’ |, ‘r(*eonrse to (^luse’ would not be possible; as intellig<'nt ])orsons 
have reepurst^ to a cause only for the purpose of som(*1hing that could be 
brought about by that Cause. Nor would it be necessary that particular 
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Effects, like Ciird and the rest, must proceed only from particular causes ; 
simply because there would be notliing to he produced out cxf any cause. This 
supports the (parodiod) argument ‘ Because all things are not possible 
What is meant is tiuit when the Sdhkhya asserts that ‘ an l^]flect (cannot 
bt‘ produced from all causes’, what he means is that ‘a ]^articular l^ji^eet 
can bo produced only from a particular Cause’. This is not passible under 
the Sdnlchya theory of the Effect being already existent ; as, undcT this theory, 
there would be nothing to be produced. — Similarly as it'gards the argument 
that ‘ an eflicitait Causes can produce only that for which it is efliicent 
neither ‘ otti(‘ieiicy ’ nor ‘the production of that for which it is ellicient 
is j)Ossible under the Sdnkhya theory ; ft)r the very same reason that theie 
is nothing to be produced (under the tJieory). If aiiNihing were produced 
by anotluT thing, tlien alone could one admit the ' ellicitaicy ’ of the latter 
tiling, which could then bt^ accepted as tlu^ ' Cause ' ()f that wliitrh would 
be produced ; — not otherwise. — 'This is what is meant b>' tlu' words — 
would there be ‘ efficiency nor any * operation of the Cause ’. — (21) 

TIk? following Text proceeds to show that it is not right that things 
should be regarded as ‘ Cause for tlu» simple reascjn that what is regarded 
as to be produced already exists (according to the Sdnkhya) — 

TEXT (22). 

TNAS.MtX’H AS EVKKV EFFECT IS ALREADY THERE IN ITS ENTIRETY, THERE 
CAN RE NOTHING ’TO BE IMlODrCED ’ (aN Effect) \ CON- 
SEQUENTLY, THE YERY NA.ME ' CaCSE ’ (^\NNOT BE 
LOGICAL. — (22) 


COMMEXTAHV. 

This is said in sup}>ort of tlic^ argument (the last one in tlie parndi<*d 
Sdnkhyakdrikd)-- ' Because the Effert Is of the same essence as the Cause '. — 
Hut it is not (i.e. the name ‘Cause’ is not illogical). Ilotce the Ejfert rrrmiot 
be refjfirded as existent ; — this conclusion has to he constriK'd with all the 
(five) arguments set forth above.- (22) 

With the following text the Author proceeds to criticise the theory of 
the Effect bei/ig (existent, from another point of view - 

TEXT (23). 

All Means (of Cognition), whf^n operative, serve to set aside 
Wrong Cognition and to produce Definitely Certain 
Cognition ; this would not be compatible with 
REASON (under THE Sdnkhya theory). — (23) 

COMMENI’AHY. 

* Operative ’ — active. — ‘ Wrong Cognition * includes also Doubtful Cogni- 
tion, as it partakes of both the contraries (affirmation and denial), and hence 
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is as' iiliich an ‘ imposition ’ (as Wrong Cognition). — As a matter of fact, 
e\ erv ^^leans (of Cognition), when operating on its objective, does two things : 
it sets aside Miscoiujoption and Doubt relating to the object of Cognition, 
and produces a definitely Certain Cognition relating to it. This fact cannot 
])(> compatible with reason, iindcT the Sdnkhya theory of the ‘ Existent 
i‘:iTcct (^3) 

In tile following text, the Author proceeds to explain why the said fact is 
not compatible with reason, under the Sdnkhya theory : — 

TEXT (24). 

TiMi Dottbt and the Misconception cannot be set aside, as they 

WOrLD HE ALWAYS THERE. Noil IS THE PRODUCING OF 
DEFINITELY CERTAIN COGNITION POSSIBLE, FOR THE VERY 
SAME REASON. H ENCE ALL THAT HAS BEEN 
SAID IS FUTILE. — (24) 


COMMENTARY. 

[It is not compatible 1 because, as regards Misconee])tion and Doubt, 
hotli of tlu'se, imdei’ your theory, would be of the nature of either Sentience 
{( V)n.seiousness, Spirit) or ('osmic IntelUf/ence and Mind; in either ease any 
!sritiny aside of these would be impossible, because Spirit, (.\)smie Tnt(‘IIigeneo 
:>?id Mind, — all these being eternal (constant), — Misconception and Doubt also 
wouM be constant. Nor would the production of Definitely Certain Cognition 
1 ) 1 ^ possible through any Cleans ; for the same reason,- i.o. because it is always 
llieie {(’.v hypotlicsi ). — From all this it follows that all that you have said 
ill support of your doctrine is entirely futiU'. AVhat this hints at is that the 
N*7///iA//r/. doctrine invoU es self-eontradict ion ; for instanei', when the Sankhtfa 
speaks of the means of producing a definitely Certain (^)gnition, it implies the 
pi'oducing of the 1 )(‘linite Cognit ion which has not been there ; and this iscon- 
t lary to t hc' assiTtion l hat * the Ktlect is existent ’ ; so tluTt* is clear self-conl ra- 
diction.— (21) 

TEXT (25). 

Il\ ON THE OTHER HAND, (iT BE HELD THAT) THE DEFINITE CotJNITION 

THAT WOrLD BE PRODrCED WOFLI) BE ONE THAT HAS NOT BEEN 
THERE, — THEN, THIS ONE INSTANCE (OF THE EFFKC'r 
BEING non-existent) WOULD INVALIDATE ALL 
THOSE REASONS (THAT HAVE BEEN SET FORTH 

BY THE Sdnkhya). — (25) 

commmwwY. 

If, in order to avoid the futility of the reasons, it bo admitted that 
the D(*finRe f’ognition that is produced from the Means is one that did 
not exist before, — then, in that ease, the tmtire sot of reasonings — ‘ Recause 
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what is non-cxisteiit cannot he produced, etc. etc.' (Sdnkhyalcdrikd, f)), — becomes 
invalidated; because as there is nothing incongruous in..tlie production 
of the Definite Cognition (which has not been existent), so tla^ro would bo 
no incongruity in the production of an\’ other non-existent thing ; — ^similarly, 
just as there is production of tiie non-existent Definite Cognition,— and the 
se( 3 uring of the particular Means for the said production, — and '“as there is 
no possibility of the said Definite Cognition being produced from all sorts 
of Moans (Wrong, Doubtful and the like),- and as cvchi thougli non-existent, 
the Definite Cognition is brought about by only sucli means as are efficient for 
that purpose, — and just as these Cleans have the nature of the ‘ Cause — 
so exactly could it be also in every other case [ami tlu^ Premiss of the Sunkhifa 
would thus become annulled]. — (25) 


TKXT (26). 

If tt re heed that — "the Effect, which has been unmnniffstcd 
(latent, in tiie Cause). AcgriREs manifestation tiiroitui the 
Causes ”, — then (the question is) what is this manifestation 
OF THE Effect I — It cannot consist in the appear- 
ance (production) of a peculiarity in its 
nature ; BECAUSE OF NON- DIFFERENTIATION 
AND NON -CONNECT ION. — (26) 

CO^^IMENTARY. 

The Sdnkhya may argue thus — “Though, even prior to the operation 
of its Means, the Definite Cognition is already in existence, yet the Means 
(Cause) is not futile ; })ecause prior to the operation of the Cause, the Cogni- 
tion was tinmanifesled (lying latent in the Cause), and subsoqmaitly (to the 
operation), it acquires rmnifestation ihromjh that muse ; hence wliat the 
Causo operates for is the manifestation (of the latent Effect); and so there 
is no futility.” 

This however cannot be right ; hec.ause there can be no such ‘ jnanifesta- 
tion’. This ‘manifestation’ consists either (a) in the ap|)earance of some 
peculiarity in the nature of the Effect, or (b) in the apprehension of the 
peculiarity, or (c) in the disappearance of what has been obstructing tlu^ 
apprehension of the peculiarity. 

It cannot consist in the appearance of some peculiarity in its nature ; 
because would this ‘ peculiarity in its nature ’ be non-distinct from the Effect 
[I)efinito Cognition in the case in question], or distinct from it ? If it were non- 
distinct, then, inasmuch as there would be non-differentiation from the Definite 
Cognition (Effect), it would l)e as constant as the form of the Definite Cognition 
itself ; and hence there could be no ‘ production ’ of it. If, on the other liand, 
the ‘ peculiarity ’ is something distinct from the Effect (Definite Cognition) 
itself, — oven so, there could be no such connection (or relationship) as ‘ this is 
a peculiarity of that Because ai^- such connection (between the Effe(!t 
and its Peculiarity) could only bo^^ither one of ‘ container and contained ’ 
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or of ‘.Cause and Effect ’ (Producer and Product). — The former is not possible 
in the caso in jfuestion ; because the two factors concerned not rend(;ring 
nny h(^lp to one another, the said relation of ‘Container and Contained’ is 
not ])ossible ; oven if there were any help rendered, if that H elp u ero something 
distinct from the two factors, then the Connection itself conld not bo thei*c ; 
so that thdro would b('. an infinite regress. If, on the other hand, th<i Help 
wore not so distinct, then the operation of the Cause would Ix^ futile ; as 
the Definite Cognition (Effect) itself would have brought about the ‘Pecu- 
liarity which, c.r hypothefsi, is not-distinct from the said Help. — Then again, 
I he ‘Peculiarity’ Ixa’ng something incorporeal, it would not be |)ossible for 
it to fall downnvards, and as such, it would not need a ‘ container ’ (or receptacle, 
support), because a ‘receptacle’ can only servo the pLU'])ose of pn^venting 
this dow^nward fall (due to gravity). -Nor is the relation of ‘ Cause and Klfect ’ 
])ossible (betw’oen tlg^ and its ‘ Peculiarity ’) ; because the Cause in 

the sha})e of the Definite Cognition being o/w'a. ^’e, it would be possible 

for the peculiarity to be ])roduced alwaya ^ — wh. is absurd. Nor would 
it be right to hold that tlu^ l^roduction of the Peculiarity by the Definite 
('ognition w^ould be dependent upon the actual operation of the Cause. 
Uccause tliere can be no dependence upon w^hat renders no hi;lp ; and if 
ther(‘ is lielp rendered, tlaai the theory becomes open to th(^ objection and 
iuiinitc regress urged above. — Fiirtlier, this Peculiarity that is liold to bo 
|)roduccd as something distinct, — is it existent or non-existent (prior to the 
operation of the (’ause) ? These tw'o horns of the dilemma jn’esent them- 
sclv(‘s liere also. If tht^ Peculiarity is something non-existent, then, as urged 
above, all the reasons (put forw'ard by the Sankhjfa) })ecome invalidat(>d. 
If, on the other hand, it has been existent, then there is no use for the Cause. 
— If in regard to the Manifestation also, a further ‘ manifestation ’ were 
postulated, — there w'ould be nothing to prevent the infinite regress as to 
wliab this fmtlier ‘ manifestation ’ is and so forth. -Thus, even on the alter- 
native of the tw'o being distinct, there w'ould be ‘ non-ronnection^ ; — and as 
there would be no connection (relationship), any lu’oductiun of ‘ peculiarity ’ 
in t4ie nature of the Effect would not be possible. — (20) 


TEXT (27). 

The ‘Manifestation - of the Effect cannot consist in its Appre- 
hension ; nor [N the removal of was obstructing its Apprehension ; 
BECAUSE the APPREHENSION IS A CONSTANT FACTOR, AND 
ALSO BECAUSE THERE IS NO POSSIBILITY OF A SECOND 

(x\pprehension). — (27) 

COMMENTARY. 

It cannot bo right to regard the ‘ manifestation ’ (of the Effect) as con- 
sisting in the appearance of the cognition of the Effect ; because the Cognition 
of the Effect is a constant factor. For iiLstance, this cognition of the Effect 
must, under the theory of the upholder of the theory of the Effect being 
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existent, bo something eternal ; under the circumstance what of it would 
b(' there winch would be produced ? Also because no second apprehension 
is possible, the Manifestation of the P^ffect enmiot consist in the appearance 
of the Cognition of that Effect. The particle ‘ also ’ has the cumulative force ; 
and it has to bo ccaistrued apart from its place in the text ; it should be taken 
as after the word ‘ asambkavili \ — (i.e. at the end of the sentence). So that the 
sense comes to l)e as follows : — According to your view. Cognition (Co?iscious- 
ness) isom'only,- -your doctrine being that from ( Veation down to Dissolution, 
there is only one Consciousness; and it is tliis same Consciousness that 
constitutes Definite Cognition; apart from this th(*n, what otlun* ‘appre- 
hension ’ is there which would be styled ‘ manifestation and which would 
be produced b\' Causes ? 

The following might be mged here (by the Sdhkhpa) — The Apprehension 
of an object is not of the nature of ^linddhi" (Cnnsciuusn(»ss), it is of tlie 
nature of 'Manas', ‘Mind’”. 

But that cannot be right; bocausn all theses leiFiis — ‘ Huddhi' (lnt(»lli- 
genc(»), • Upalabdhi" (A])prehension), ' Adh para saga ’ ( Detcaaninalc* Cognition), 

'Manas' (Mind), 'Saniritti' (Knowli'dge) and so forth, an* synonymous. 

This is going to be e\])lained later on. 

Xor can “ Manifestation ’ of tin* Kffeet consist in the ' nanoml of trimi 
has been obstructing its apprchoislon ' ; for the same two reasons. tV)r instance, 
* that wliich has l^een olxstructing its aj)pn*liension ’ bt*ing sonu'thiiig ('lernal 
(er hgpofhesi), no ‘ remo\al ’ of it is pt)ssiblc. it is not possible for this 
‘removal’ to Ik* in tin* nature of ‘ (.lisappc*aranc(* ' : bccaust? until the* thing 
has renounctxl its ]:)n'vif)us form, it cannot ' disa|)pear '. 

Curther. ' because there is no possdtditg of a serood a pprehensdm ’, tht*r«‘ 
can 1)0 no obstacle to a])prehen'<ion ; as then« can l)c no obstruction (concoal- 
juent) of what is non-existent, breause what is ' o})striicted ’ is always 
something that is existent. J’rom all this it follows that tlurre can be no 
■ removal ’ of the OVrstruction (of Apprr*hension). 

Or the t(?rm ‘ nityatrat * because of its being constant ' (in the Text), 
may be taken to moan that, because the Cognition of the Effect is constaml 
{eternal), there can be no * obstruction ’ of it : and because such obstruction is 
impossible, there can be no * obstruction ’ rif it. — Nor again can the ‘ rtMuov’al 
of the obstruction ’ b(^ brought about by anything, })ecaus(? it is characterless 
(being a negative entity, it has no positive character). 

Under the doctrine of the vKxi.stcait KlTf'ct th(^ futility of the causal 
op(n‘ation is not the caily incongruity; the impossibility of Bondage and 
Liberation is another incongruity ; in fact, the most undesirable contingency 
of the cessation of all worldl^y activity cannot b(^ avoided. P’or instance, 
you hold the doctrine that ‘ faberation ’ follows on the appearances of True 
Knowledge, in the shape of real di.scriminatioii between Matter and Spirit ; 
now as this True Knowledges is always constantly present, all embodied 
beings would be always ‘liberated’; hence there could be no ‘ Bondage *. 
Conversely, ‘Bondage’ also has been held to be due to Wrong Notion (Mis- 
conception, Illusion) ; and as this Illusion also would be a constant factor, 
all beings would be always ‘under bondage’; and under the circumstances, 
how could there be any ‘ liberation ’ ? 
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• Then Sigain, whenever people have recourse to any activity, it is either 
for securing what is beneficial or for getting rid of what is harmful. Under 
the theory of the ‘ Existent Effect ’ however, there can be nothing that cannot 
be secured, nor anything that cannot be got rid of ; hence the whole world would 
be without desire for anything ; so that ultimately there would be total 
cessation bf all worldly activities. — (27) 

Having thus refuted the doctrine of the ‘Effect being existent (even 
prior to the operation of its Cause),* the Author proceeds to refute the 
objections likely to be urged against the doctrine that ‘the Effect is non- 
existent (prior to the operation of its Cause) ’ : — 

TEXT (28). 

Just as (under the Sdnkhya theory), — even though, on the ground 
OF ALL THINGS BEING CONSTITUTED BY THE Three Attributes, 

there is no DIFFERENTIATION AMONG THEM, AND YET 
EVERYTHING (CaUSE) DOES NOT PRODUCE EVERYTHING 

(Effect), — in the same manner, even though the 
Effect is non-existent (before the Causal 
Operation), everything cannot produce 
everything.— (28) 

COMMENTARY. 

The very denial of the theory of the ‘ Existent Effect ’ has, by implication, 
proved that the Effect is ‘ non-existent ’ ; as ‘ existent ’ ‘ and non-existent ’ 
are contradictory terms ; and hence no third alternative is possible. Even so, 
the Author now proceeds to show the futility of the objections that the 
()[)ponent has urged (against the Buddhist theory of the ‘ non-existent Effect *). 

The objection has been urged (by the Sdnkhya, under Text 8, above) that 
“if the Effect wore non-existent, it could not be produced, because it would 
have no form at alV\ 

Now this Reason is fallacious, beset with the fallacy of being ‘ Unknown * 
(not admitted) ; because the theory is that it is the natiu'e or character itself 
(of the Effect) that is produced (by the Cause), and this nature or character 
of the thing is not ‘ known ’ (admitted) to be ‘ formless — ^It might be urged 
that “ before its production, it is certainly characterless — ^Not so, we reply ; 
as it is not possible for it to be ‘ characterless it cannot bo right to regard 
the character itself as characterless ; because when something is said to be 
‘characterless’ what is meant is that it has no character; and tliis certainly is 
not there, even before the production of the thing ; in fact, (under the argument 
of the Opponent) that itself would come to ba characterless by wliich the 
Effect is produced. — ^If the Reason ‘ because it would have no form * be held 
to have been put forward with reference to the ‘ formless entity * in the 
shape of the ‘ negation of the thing — ^then the reasoning would be futile 
(proving wKat is already proved or admitted) ; as the ‘ negation of the thing ’ 
has not been regarded by any one as ‘something produced*. — ^Further, 
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tli0 Reason is invalid also as being ‘ Inconclusive ’ : as no reason has been put 
forward for sublating the contrary ; inasmuch as the potency of the Cause 
is always restricted, it is only some non-existent thing that is produced, — 
only that for the production of which the Cause is there ; that thing, for pro- 
ducing which there is no Cause — such for instance as the ‘ Sky-lotus — is 
never, produced. Hence the Reason put forward (by the Sdnkhpa) is ‘ too 
wide. Inconclusive’. Everything cannot bo regarded as the Cause of every- 
thing ; nor is any such universal proposition accepted as that ‘ whatever is 
non-existent must bo produced ’ ; what is accepted is the proposition that 
‘ whatever is produced was non-existent before its production 

The following might be urged (by the Sdnkhyd) — “All Causes being 
equally prod\ictivo of what has been non-existent, why is it tliat all Causes 
are not productive of all non-existent effects ? ” 

This criticism can bo urged with equal force against you also : All Causes 
being equally productive of what has been existent, how is it that all Causes 
are not productive of all effects ? According to your view, there is nothing 
that is non-existent^ wdiich, on account of its non-existence, could not bo 
produced. 

“It is because the potency of Causes is restricted that, though things 
like the Hare's Horn are existent, they are not j)roducod.“ 

The same is equally true for the other theory also. 

Then again, just as for you, even though all thinys are equally 
constituted by the Three Attributes, yet everything is not productive of 
everything, becaase the potency (of tilings) is restricted; — the compound 
‘ Sarvakdraica * may bo explainetl as ^ productive of evx‘rything ’ or as ‘ that 
which has everything for its producer ’ ; — in the same manner (under our 
view also), even though all things (Effects) are equally non-existent, yet every- 
thing will not bo productive of everything. 

In fact, what has been asserted in the Text — ‘ As in your case, so in hiiiie 
also’ — has been said after having admitted the Opponent’s contention, for 
the sake of argument; in reality, there is no ‘equality’ between the two 
theories. Because (under our view) even though there is diversity among 
things, yet, some one effect is produced by some one Cause only ; there being 
no incongruity in the idea that the efficiency of the Cause is always restricttxl 
by the diversity of character involved in the ‘series of causes’ (Wheel of 
Causation) bearing upon a certain Effect. If, on the other hand, there is 
‘ non-differentiation ’ (between Cause and Effect), — how could it bo possible 
to conceive of such an incongruity as that involved in one and the same thing 
being both ‘ cause ’ and ‘ non-cause ’ at the same time ? Specially as 
distinction (differentiation) among things is always based upon contrary 
properties being attributed to them. This has been thus declared — ‘ For all 
differentiation there must be some ground or basis in the nature of the 
things concerned ; if there were non-differentiation, then, all being one and 
the same, its activity as well as inactivity would both be rendered 
impossible ’. — (28) 

In the following Text, the Opponent raises an objection on the. basis of 
the Restriction of Potencies (of Causes) ; — 
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‘ ■ • TEXT (29). 

“ Inasmuch as the presence of limits would be impossible for 
YOU, THE potencies CANNOT BE RESTRICTED. On THE VIEW OF 
TIIIj^R BEING EXISTENT, ON THE OTHER HAND, THEIR 
RESTRICTION WOULD BE RIGHT AND PROPER AS PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE LIMITS.’’ — (29) 


COMMENTARY. 

For you — i.o. for tlio Buddhist who holds tlie Effect to be non-existent — 
it is not possible for the (causal) Potencies to be restricted. — Why ? — Because 
the presence of limits^ — in the shape of Effects — would he impossible ; [as the 
Effects would be non-existent, there would be nothing with reference to which 
there could bo restriction] ; — for the simple reason, that when the limit 
is non-existent, that which is limited cannot bo there. Tlxis argument may 
be formulated as follows : — Things devoid of limits in the shape of existent 
Effects cannot have their potencies restricted, — e.g. s\ich things as Hare’s 
Horns, — and (according to you) things like the Paddy-seed are devoid 
of limits in the shape of existent Effects; hence they do not fall within 
range of the Major term [i.e. they cannot have their Potencies restricted] ’. 
— With a view to show the soundness of his own view, the Sdhkhya adds — * 
On the view of their beiny existent, etc, — i.e. if Effects are held to be existent ; 
— ‘ their ’ — i.e. of the Potencies. — (29) 

In the following Text, the Author points out the invalidity of the reason 
(set forth by the Snnkhya, in the preceding Text) : — 


• TEXT (30). 

It is not so ; it may be that, on account of the absence of ' Limits ’, 

THERE CAN BE NO SUCH SUBSEQUENT ASSERTION AS HELD BY US. 

But there is no harm done to the nature of the 
Thing itseLf which is entirely^ free from all 

RESTRICTIVE ADJUNCTS. — (30) 

COMMENTARY. 

[It cannot be as urged by the Opponent] — because, on account of the 
absence of ‘ Limits ’, it may be that there can be no such subsequent assertion 
as that ‘the potency to produce Curd is present in the Milk’; that may 
so ; but there is that Entity which is entirely free from all restrictive 
adjuncts — which is not a mere imposition (or assumption), subsequent to 
which there hppears another Entity, which has not been previously perceived ; 
and there can be no denial of such an Entity (as of the former one). — (30) 
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The Sdnkhya may urge the following — “ Where, with regard to any- 
thing, there is absolute cessation of all verbal and conceptual -content — there 
the very nature of the thing must cease 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (31). 

The Name of Things is not their ‘Essence’ (Nature, Form); because 

ALL KINDS OF ‘ CONCEPTION ’ AND ‘ VERBAL EXPRESSION ’ 
PROCEED THROUGH HABIT, WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
UNDIFFERENTIATED (IMMACULATE) ENTITY. — (31) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘Nature’ of a thing is wliat has the widest* extension (range); 
it is only when that is excluded that it sots aside its less extensive concomi- 
tants, — be it Cause or Effect, — ^because there is invariable concomitance 
between the two (the more extensive ‘ Nature ’ and the less extensive Cause 
or Effect) ; nothing else sots aside this ; for if it did, it would load to absurdity. 
Such ‘verbal expression’ as that ‘Milk has the potency to produce Curd’, 
— does not constitute the ‘Essence’ — ^Nature — of things; if it were so, then 
alone could ‘ the verbal expression ’, on being excluded, exclude the relevant 
thing also. 

‘ Verbal Expression’ is mentioned only by way of illustration ; ‘ Concep- 
tion’ (Fanciful Assumption) also as related to the Thing in question is meant 
to be included. 

* Essence^ also is mentioned only by way of illustration; it includes the 
‘Cause’ also; so that the ‘Name’ of a thing is not its ‘Cause’ ; because the 
thing can be produced without the Name. 

The Author states the reason for the assertion just made — Because all 
kinds of ^Conceptions etc. etc. Because, — inasmuch as, — all ' Conceptions \ 
which are connected with Names,— also all ‘ Verbal Expressions ’ — express- 
ive words, — ^both of which are of all kinds — of various kinds, — proceed, become 
applicable, — through habit, — with reference to the undifferentiated (Immaculate) 
Entity — ^i.e. the Entity which has no component parts and which is of one 
constant uniform nature. That is to say, there is a single Entity, in the 
shape of ‘ Word-Sound ’ for instance, which, being constant, is ‘ conceived ’ 
and ‘spoken of’ by speakers existing at varying times. It is only when 
those ‘ Word-conceptions ’ become identified with, and have for their objective, 
the said constant Entity, that this latter becomes diversified ; or (conversely), 
like the Essence of the Entity itself, the Conceptions themselves become 
unihed in essence ; in no case can it bo right that any single thing should be 
diverse in its essence ; any such idea would lead to absurdity. — ^Hence what 
happens is that the potency of the Cause being restricted, it is only some 
non-existent thing that is x>roduced, not all. 

Thus the Reason (put forward by the Sdnkhya, under Text 8, above) — 
‘ because it would have no form at all ’ is Inconclusive. 

For the same reasons, the other reasons also (propounded by the Sdnkhya 
in support of the ‘ Existence of the Effect ’ under Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9) — such 
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as.‘6fcaw«e the particular Cause is secured^ and the rest, — become invalid. 
Because, what.is said regarding the ‘ Securing of the particular Cause ’ would 
be true if the said ‘ Securing of the particular Cause * were found anywhere 
to have been duo to the presence (therein) of the Effect; specially as it is 
quite possible for the said securing of the particular Cause to he due to the 
restricted character of the Potency of the Cause itself. 

That ‘ everything cannot be produced from everything ’ is also due to 
the restricted character of the Causal Potency itself ; as it is impossible for 
everything to be, by its very nature, capable of producing all things. 

As for the argument set forth (by the Sdhkhya) above, under Text 12 — 
‘‘that to which no peculiarity can be attributed, which is formless and 
unmodifiable, — how coidd such a thing bo produced by Causes ? ”, — that also 
has been iu*ged without understanding the real sense of our theory. We do 
not say that a Non.-entity is produced ; if we had said that then alone could 
it be urged against us that any modification of it would involve loss of its 
very essence. Wo have however already explained that what is produced is 
a Thing itself (not a mere non-entity); all that wo say is that the thing 
was non-existent before its production, — a conclusion deduced from the 
fact that (prior to production) it is not found to fulfil the conditions of Cogni- 
sability and that which is already a full-fledged entity cannot be an Effect, 
something to he produced ; and that it is spoken of as ‘ produced ’ by that 
Cause on whose mere proximity it springs into existence. Nothing is produced 
by the entering into it of any operations (of the Cause), because all things 
are, by their very nature, devoid of operative activity. Then again, there is 
nothing that can be called a ‘ non-entity ’, which could be modified (as urged 
by the Sdhkhya) ; nor can ‘ non-existence * constitute the ‘ Essence ’ of 
anything ; because ‘ non-existence ’ is a mere negation. — Then again, if 
it be asserted that “ What is non-existent cannot bo produced, because no 
pcdbliarities of the product could be attributed to it”, — then how could the 
Existent also bo produced, since its essential features are already accom- 
plished, and no further peculiarities could be attributed to it ? — For these 
rflhsons, the reasoning that “ Because what is effieient can produce only 
that Tvliich can be produced by it” is invalid. 

Further, inasmuch as under the theory of the ‘ Non-existent Effect *, 
it is possible for things to bo ‘ Causes’, the final (Sdhkhya) argument also — 
“ Because the Effect is of the essence of the Cause ” — is invalid, ‘ too wide and 
Inconclusive*. — Or, inasmuch as the fact of the Existent thing being an 
‘ Effect * has been already showm to be impossible, — and as all the facts that 
have been lu-ged, in the shape of the arguments (in SCmkhyakdrikd, 9) — 
“because the particular Cause is secured” and so forth, — are explicable only 
under the theory of the Effect being non-existent, — all these four argimionts 
are ‘contradictory* (as luged in support of the Sdhkhya doctrine of the 
'Existent Effect’), because they actually prove what is contrary to the 
conclusion desired (by the Sdhkhya) — (31) 

[Says the Sdhkhya] — ” If it is your view that wJiat is produced has been 
uon-existerCt, then how is it that in the Sutra (of the Buddhists), the pro- 
duction of both, tlie Existent as well as the Non-existent, has been denied ? 
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This is tho declaration — ‘ O high-minded one, all Things are un-prod\iced,.as 
neither the Existent nor the Non-existent is ever produced , 

The answer to this is provided by the following: — 


TEXT (32). 

In reality, the ‘ production ’ (of a Thing) consists in its becoming a 
thing ; this ‘ Production ’ cannot be related to what is existent, 
OR with what is non-existent ; it is related only to 
A conceptual idea which is purely non- 
existent — (32) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho particle */«/ ’ (in reality) serves to emphasise what is going to bo 
said. — When we come to examine in what manner a particular thing may be 
distinguished from other things^ we find that what is called tho ‘ production ’ 
(appearance, coming into existence, of a Thing) is only its own Essence, 
becoming itself, which exists merely for a moment, free from all connection 
with all elements of the Past and tho Future. It is not a * Universal ’ with 
particular features, as assumed by tho Vaihhmika ; such a ‘ Universal * is 
going to be refuted (under Chapter 13). Nor does it consist in ‘ inherence 
in Being * or ‘ inherence in its own Cause ’, as postulated Ijy the Vaish^ika ; 
as both those also are going to be refuted (under Chapter 13); and because, 
under the theory of the other party (the Vaishesika), both these (In- 
herences) are constant, and what is already constant cannot be produced. 
To this effect there is the following declaration : — ‘ Being (Existence) consists 
in being in contact with the Cause ; the Cause is a cause by virtue of 
producing the Effect ; the Being and the Contact both being constant, 
what is there that could bo produced ? ’ 

This — ^the said Production — cannot he related to what is non-existenti — 
by the relation of ‘ co-essentiality ’ (being of the same i‘ssen(?e) ; as 
‘ existent ’ and ‘ non-existent ’ are mutually contradictory, what is won- 
existent cannot come about. Nor can the ‘ production ’ b(^ related to what 
is existent already from before ; because before Production, the existent cannot 
bo there. 

Question — “ Then how is it that you (Buddhists) are upholders of the 
doctrine that ‘ the Eifoct is non-existent ’ ? ” 

Answer — Only to a conceptual idea, etc . ; — it is only to a conceptual idea , — 
which is of tho nature of either the Active Agent or the Instrument, — 
(Cause) — it is led into relationship. As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
called ‘ non-existent * which could enter into * production ’ ; the idea therefore 
that ‘ the non-existent is produced ’ is purely conceptual. — (32) 

Question — “ What is the basis of this ‘ conception ’ on which tho said 
Idea is supposed to rest ? ” ' • 

The answer is supplied by the following : — 
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. . . TEXT (33). 

The basis (of* the said conception) lies in the fact that the form 

OF A THING PERCEIVED IN IMMEDIATE SEQUENCE TO ANOTHER 
THING DID NOT EXIST BEFORE. 1f THE SAID THING 
• HAD EXISTED PREVIOUSLY, THEN THIS BASIS 
WOULD NOT BE THERE (FOR THE SAID 
ASSU M PTION ) . — (33 ) 


COMMKNTAllY. 

W'Jion tlie previously iinporceived form of a particular thing is perceived 
in immediate sequence to another thing, — the said form is one that did 
not exist before — i.e. prior to its own ‘ middlemost state ’ * — for the simple 
reason that it is not apprehended as fulfilling the conditions of being per- 
ceived. Hence this forms the basis for the conception that the thing that 
is produced is one that did not exist before. — “ How so ? ” — If the said tiling^ 
etc, ; — i.e. prior to its ‘ middlemost state if the form of the thing, this 
middlemost state, had existed, there eould be no room for the said ‘ basis ’ 
of the Conception that ‘ what was non-existent has become produced 
Because the term ‘ becomes produced ’ connotes that particular state 
of the thing which appears in its ‘ middlemost state ’ ; and if this were 
present oven previously (to that state), then this would set aside the 
notion that the ‘ form ’ of the thing consists in that particular form of it 
which appears during the ‘ middlemost state ’ only. As (ex hypothesi), 
it would be as all -pervading as Akdsha, and as such it could not have any 
‘ previous ’ or ‘ middlemost ’ or ‘ subsequent ’ states at all. Under the 
circumstances, it would be possible to assert that ‘ all things are produced 
at all times ’, as there would be no grounds for differentiation. — (33) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out further 

defects in the doctrine of the ‘ Kxistent Effect ’ : — 

■ 

TEXT (34). 

It HAS BEEN HELD THAT THE CURD AND OTHER Effects SUBSIST IN THE 

Milk and other Causes, in the form of Latent Potency ; 

NOW W^HAT IS. THIS ‘ POTENCY ’ ? I F IT IS THE SAME 
AS THE Curd AND OTHER EFFECTS, — THEN THIS 
ALSO WOULD BE PERCEIVED LIKE THE 

Milk itself. — (34) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is asserted (by the Sdhkhya) that the Effect subsists in the Cause ; 
what do you really mean by this ? Do you mean that the Effect exists 

* Each object has throe mom'^utary ‘States’; (1) moment of non-existence, 
prior to c^pmmg into existence, (2) moment of existence, and (3) moment of non- 
C'Xistence, cessation, destruction. 
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there in the actually manifested form ? If so, then that cannot be for if 
it were so, then while the Milk is still in the form of Milk, the Curd would 
be perceived, just as it is after the production of the Curd. — Or, is it meant 
that it subsists there in the form of Latent Potency ? — Is this ‘ Potency ’ 
something different from the Curd and other Effects as manifested in the 
perceptible form ? Or is it the same as these ? — If it is the same, then, 
as before, it should be perceptible (which it is not). — (34) 

[The other alternative that it is something different is taken up in the 
following Text ] ; — 

TEXT (35). 

If it is something different (from the Effect), then the existence 

OF ONE THING CANNOT BE SPOKEN OF AS THAT OF ANOTHER, 
EXCEPT FIGURATIVELY. (FOR EXAMPLE) THE EXISTENCE 

OF THE (Attribute of) ‘ Harmony ’ is not 
SPOKEN OF AS THE EXISTENCE OF ‘ PaIN ’ 

AND ‘ Delusion — (35) 

CO.MMEXTARY. 

If the other alternative is accepted — ^viz. that the ‘ Potency * is some- 
thing different from the ‘ Eff(?ct ’, — then the view that ‘ the Effect subsists 
in the form of the Cause * becomes abandoned ; because you admit the 
existence of an entity different from the Effect, in the shape of ‘ Potency 
For instance, when something becomes manifested in a form endowed with 
particular qualities resulting from the development of the particular taste 
and potency, — then it is called an ‘Effect*, like the Card for instance ; and 
this Curd*effect is spoken of as ‘ non-existent ’ in the state of Milk, because 
it Ls not capable of being perceived. As regards ‘ Potency ’, which (you say) 
is something different from this ‘ Effect ’, — it cannot thus be an ‘ Effect ’ ; 
for the simple reason that the existence of one thing (Potency) cannot rafean 
the existence of another (Effect) ; for if it did, then it would be all confusion. 

“ But we have such expressions as Butter is longevity, where Butter is 
found to be spoken of as longevity, which is a totally different thing, and 
Damp Reed is foot-disease, where Damp Reed is spoken of as foot-disease, 
a totally different thing.” 

In answer to this, the Text has added the phrase * except figuratively * ; 
— i.o. there can bo no such expressions except in figurative language. 
Longevity is spoken of as Butter only figuratively, through attributing the 
character of the Effect (Longevity) to its Came (Butter) ; and such expressions 
are not possible in their literal sense. If, when you sa>’ that ‘ the Effect is 
existent in the Cause’, you are using only figurative language, then there is 
no difference between our views ; there is difference however if you intend 
the assertion to be taken in its literal sense. — This is what the Text shows 
by means of an example — The existence of Harmony, e/c.— Even you (Sdnkhya) 
do not hold that the form of ‘ Pain ’ (Ba^aa- Attribute) and ‘ Delusion * 
(Tamotf- Attribute) is the same as that of ‘Harmony’ (^SoWra- Attribute) ; 
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as each one of these has been held to have a distinct character of its 
own. — (36) 


The Text now proceeds to show the Inadmissibility of the Premiss put 
forward (by the Sdnkhya under Kdrikd 15) in the form “ Because of 
homogeneiiy ” : — 


TEXT (36). 

The ‘ Manifest * is not admitted by us in any way whatsoever 

AS IIOMOOENEOUS WITH (MADE UP OF) PLEASURE AND TUB 
REST ; BECAUSE PLEASURE AND THE REST ARE ' INTERNAL 
‘ SUBJECTIVE ’ ; AND THAT THESE ARB SO IS MANIFEST 
FROM THEIR OWN CLEAR COGNITION. — (36) 


COMMENTARY. 

That the ‘ Manifest’, in the shape of Sound and other things, is ‘homo- 
geneous’ with — of the same form as, — Pleasiiro (Pain and Delusion), is not 
admitted by us in any way ; — why ? — because Pleasure and the rest are ‘ in- 
ter ml ’, — i.c. subjective, of the nature of consciousness (feeling) ; and Sound and 
other things being insentient, — how could they bo homogeneous with Pleasure, 
etc. ? — ^The argument may be formulated as follows : — ^Things that are 
not of the natiuo of Consciousness cannot consist of Pleasure and the rest ; 
— o.g. the Spirit postulated by the other party ; — and Sound and other things 
are devoid of the nature of Consciousness ; hence the more extensive character 
is found absent in them (which excludes the presence of the less extensive 
character, tliat of consisting qf Pleasure, etc,). 

The following argument might bo urged : — “ It is only after the 
invariable concomitance of the character of being of the nature of Conscious- 
mi^ with the character of consisting of Pleasure, etc, has been established that 
the absence of the former might exclude the character of causing Pleasure 
from Sound and the rest; as a matter of fact however, the said invariable 
concomitance itself has not been established, — inasmuch as we do admit the 
Spirit to bo of the nature of Consciousness (and yet not consisting of 
Pleasure, etc,) ”. 

In answer to this, the Text adds — That these are so is manifest from their 
own cognition. That is, the fact of Pleasure, etc. being of the nature of 
Consciousness is well established, — ^how ? — from the cognition of Pleasure, 
^tc. themselves ; i.e. the cognition of Pleasure, etc. is itself quite clear on this 
point. — As a matter of fact, it is too clear (to need emphasis) that the Cogni- 
tion itself of Pleasure, etc. — in the form of the Feelings of Satisfaction and the 
rest, following upon the presence or absence of Sound and other things, is 
self-luminous by its very nature and does not depend upon anything else 
to illumine (manifest) it ; — and whatever is independent of other things 
to manifest it, and is self -illumined in the form of Satisfaction, etc., — is 
spoken of by such terms as ‘ Consciousness ‘ Pleasure ’, ‘ Feeling *, * Cogni- 
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tion’, — all which are synonymous. If the experiencing of Pleasure, . etc. 
were due to some other fooling, — ^then the feeling of Pleasure^ etc, would bo 
of the nature of something other than Satiafaction and the rest ; because it 
itself would not be of the nature of that; as is tho case with the Yog In, or 
the Person making inferences, cognising the Pleasure, etc. as felt by other 
persons. If this wore not so, then these persons — Yog in, etc, — also would be 
thomsol VOS actually feeling the Pleasure, etc. as present in others, and (hence) 
being distressed and so forth (on account of those feelings). Or (conversely), 
as in the case of the Yog hi, so in all cases, tho feelings of being kindly or 
unkindly treated would be absent, as the circumstances would be tho same 
in both cases. — If then, the Feeling is admitted to b(^ of the natm*e of Satis- 
faction and the rest, it becomes established that Pleasure, etc. are of the 
nature of Consciousness, Because our Pleasure is nothing more than the 
feeling of Satisfaction, and Pain is nothing more than the feeling of Dissatis- 
faction. — From all this it follows that the Reason put forward in tho Text is 
not Inconclusive nor Inadmissible. Specially among ])eoplo who (like the 
Sdhkhya) believe in the Reality of the External World, it is an admitted fact 
that Sound and other things (which are external, objective) are devoid of the 
nature of Consciousness. If it wore not so, then they would have accepted the 
doctrine of the Idealist ; and this would bo what wo most desire. — ^Nor can 
our Reason bo regarded as ‘ Contradictory ’, as it is found present in every 
case where the Probandurn is known to be present. — (36) 

The following argument might bo urged (by the Sdhkhya) : — “ As a 
matter of fact, though Consciousness (or Cognition) by itself is devoid of 
the Blue or any other colour, yet it appears to bo of that colour, by reason 
of the proximity of tho Rluo Object outside ; and in tho samo manner, tlio 
Consciousness, which by itself is devoid of tho form of Happiness and the 
rest, appears in .these forms by reason of the imposition of the external 
Happiness, etc. upon it; so that, even though the Feeling is of tho nature of 
Happiness, etc., these latter cannot be regarded as constituting Consciousness ; 
and thus our principal Reason is not ‘ too wide ’ or Inconclusive.” " 

The answer to this is provided by the following : — 


TEXT (37). 

On ACCOl NT OF THE DIVERSITY OF HaBIT AND NaTTTRE, ALL POSSIBLE 

Attachment and the rest are clearly found to be 

RESTRICTED TO EACH SINGLE OBJECT, LIKE SoUND 
AND THE REST. — (37) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Bhdvandjdtibhedatah ’ ; — ‘ Bhdmrux ’ stands for Habit ; — \idti \ ‘ nature *, 
for one’s own character ; — on account of the diversity — ^peculiarity — of 
these two ; — attachment and the rest ; — ‘ attachment ’ stands for Longing ; 
the phrase ‘ and the rest * includes such feelings as Love and the like, due to 
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the //armoni^-Attribiite, Hate, Agitation, etc. duo to the Energy -Atirihutc, 
and Dejection, lUusion, etc. due to the Jneriia- Attribute ; thus the effects of 
all the Three Attributes become included ; — all these are found to be 
restricted, — ^i.e. of one form ; — for instance, on account of their peculiar 
habits, the Lover and other persons Ixuve one or the other of the said feelings 
in regard to Wine, Woman and other things, according as they have been 
found to be conducive to good or evil ; — similarly on account of the peculiar 
nature, one or the other of the said feelings appear in some of the animals, 
like the Deer (who are attracted by Sound), the Elepluxnt (who are attracted 
|)\ Odour) and the like. — All these feelings (of Love, Hate and the rest) 
nro always restricted (to the Lover, or the Deer, etc.), — and do not appear 
in all persons or animals. This would not be right if Sound and other 
()l)j(^cts were of the nature of (consisted of) Pleasure and the rest. — (37) 


Question — Why ? ” 

The answer is given in the following: — 


TEXT (38). 

Being in keeping with one and the same Object, the Consciousness 
WOULD BE variegated IN CHARACTER. — If IT BE URGED THAT 
“ IT IS NOT SO BECAUSE OF DeSTINY AND SUCH OTHER 
FORCES ”, — THEN THE CONSCIOUSNESS WOULD 
NOT BE IN KEEPING WITH THE OBJECT 
AT ALL. — (38) 


COMMENTARY. 

*A11 the said Feelings being in keeping with one and the same object, 
the Consciousness of each person would he variegated in character , — just like 
the cognition of such objects as the Blue an<l the like. 

It might be urged that — “Even though e\ery Object is tripartite in 
character (as made up of the Three Attributes), yet under the influence of 
^uch auxiliary unseen forces as those of Destiny and the like, in the form of 
•Merit and Demerit, it is only some aspect of it that flgtiros in the con- 
sciousness of any one person, — and not all its aspects to all persons. — The 
term " ddi\ ^ such other forces \ includes Habit, Nature, Desire to hold and 
the like.” 

If that wore so, then the Consciomness would not be in keeping with the 
object ; i.e. such Consciousness would not rest upon the object ; as it would 
hf‘ devoid of the form of the Object itself. — (.38) 


The following text proceeds to show how the Consciousness would be 
devoid of the form of the Object ’ : — 
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TEXT (39). 

The form of the Object itself is three-formed, and the Cognitions 
(of men) are one-formed ; — how can these latter be really 
POSSIBLE with reference TO THE OBJECT, — BEING ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT FROM IT IN CHARACTER ? — (39) 

COMMENTARY. 

The form of the Object consists of the Three Attributes of Sattra 
(Harmony), Rajas (Energy) and Tamm (Inertia). — The Cognitions of men 
are one-fonned ; — the term ‘ tat ’ stands for ^len, Spirits ; what is meant is 
that the Cognitions that men have are all found to bo of one form, having 
their form determined solely by each one of the numerous circumstances 
of ‘ Attachment ’ and the like. How can these latter j — i.e. the Cognitions — in 
reference to the Object — Sound and the rest, — really — truly, — he possible ? — 
“ Why cannot these bo possible ? ” — Because they are different from it in 
character ; i.e. quite different in character from the object on which they are 
based. — The argiunent is to be formulated in the following form : — When a 
Cognition docs not apprehend the form of a particular object, it cannot 
have this object for its objective basis; — e.g. Visual Cognition cannot have 
Sound for its objective basis; — the Cognitions in question are devoid of 
the form of the tliree-formed object ; — hence the conclusion of the Opponent 
would be opposed to the w’ider Premiss, and there is reason for denying it also, 
in the shape of likely incongruities. 

The following might be urged (by the Sdhkhya ) : — “ Even though what is 
actually apprehended by Perception is the Object, Sound and the rest, in 
its e^Uire aspect, — yet, on account of predisposition and other circimistancos, 
the definite cognition that actually appears (according to the Buddhist) is 
only in reference to certain aspects of it, — such as its momentary character — 
and not in reference to all its aspects ; — ^in the same manner (according to 
us) the Cognition would appear in a single form imder the unseen influ'ence 
of Destiny and such other circumstances.” 

This cannot be right. According to us, such conceptions as those of 
‘ momentary character ’ and the like do not in reality have any Entity for 
their objective ; because (according to us) the ‘ Entity * is beyond all con- 
ception. It is only indirectly that conceptions (and Cognitions) are con- 
nect<xl with the Entity, and thereby becoming the means of apprehending 
that Entity, they come to be recognised as the Pramdna (Proof, Evidence, 
Means of Cognition) for that Entity. As for Love and the rest on the other 
liand, they are actually admitted by the other party to have objects as 
their real objective ; if that were not so, then the said Love, etc. would have 
no basis (or substratum), and it would (thus) be not true to say that ‘ the 
Cognition of the feelings of Pleasure, etc. follows from the Cognition of Sound 
and other objects which are of the nature of Pleasure, etc.’ — Emther, in- 
asmuch as the feelings of Love, etc. are definitely determinate in their 
character, there is no uncertainty or indefiniteness attaching to their character, 
and as a result of this, the Cognition of the feeling of these would be always. 
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ill theip ontiriE) form. In fact it is this cognition of the object of all definite 
Cognitions that constitutes their definiteness, — (39) 

It has been asserted above (by the Sdnkhya, under Text 14) that — 
From the apprehension of such effects as Satisfaction, Irritation and Dejec- 
fion, it follows that Sound and other objects are made up of Pleasure (Pain 
Mild Delusion) — The following text proceeds to show tliat the premiss 
lierein set forth is Inconclusive : — 

TEXT (40). 

For the Followers of Yoga, ‘ Satisfaction ‘ Dissatisfaction ’ 
AND ‘ Delusion ’ are produced in the same Spirit ; and 
YET the other PaRTY DO NOT HOLD THE SPIRIT TO 
BE OF THE essence OF THOSE. — (40) 

COMMENTARY. 

Those followers of Yoga who accept the teachings of Kapila, when medita - 
ting upon the Spirit as distinguished from Primordial Matter, derive Satisfaction 
Mild Happiness, after having practised meditation of the Spirit in the right 
manner ; but those who do not succeed in the practice of Meditation, and 
Jienco do not perceive the Spirit quickly enough, become beset with Dissatis- 
faction; while those who are, by their very nature, of dull iutelligonce, become 
beset with Delusion ; — and yet the other Party do not regard the Spirit 
lo bo of the essence of these — i.e. to consist of the Tliree Attributes. From 
tliis it follows that the premiss stated in the form ‘Because of the appro- 
luaision of such Effects as Satisfaction, Dissatisfaction and Dejection ’ — is 
Inconclusive, ‘ too wide 

As a matter of fact, however. Pleasure, etc. proceed from Volition 
(Determination, the function of Cosmic Int(»lligence), not from the Spirit.” 

The same might bo said of Sound and the rest also ; and in that case, 
as ah these objects (Sound, etc.) woidd be products of mere \"olition, there 
could be no such things as External Pleasure, etc. ; because ‘ Volition ’ is of the 
iiiitiu'e of Consciousness, purely subjective. For the same reason the proi)osi- 
tion that “Cognition or Experience is of the nature of Satisfaction (Dissatis- 
faction and Dejection), through the influence of such impositions as those of 
external Pleasure, etc.” — also becomes rejected. Specially because, even 
without the imposition of such external tilings. Happiness, etc. are actually 
found to appear entirely on the substratum of the Spirit itself. How too 
(H)uld the imposition pf something else bring about the well-known feeling of 
l^loasure, etc. which appears independently of the proximity of external 
filings, from the mere contemplation of what is agreeable and disagreeable ? 

It might be said that “ the Mind also (wherein this Contemplation 
takes place) would be made up of the Three Attributes through the imposition 
the same 

But that cannot be ; because by the assertion that “ That which is 
independent of all other illumining agencies and is self-sufficient, etc.” it has 
boon established that it is of the nature of Consciousness. 
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From all this it follows that the reason put forward (by the Sdnkhya) 
— “ Because of homogeneity ” — is ‘ Inadmissible ‘unproven *. — (40) 

Now the Author admits (for the sake of argument) that the Reason 
(Homogeneity) is ‘ admissible ‘ proved — and proceeds to show its 
invalidity, * Inconclusiveness’ — in the following: — * 

TEXT (41). 

Even though the ' Manifest ’ be accepted as ‘ consisting of Three 
Attributes — Primordial Matter does not become estab- 
lished AS the one eternal Cause of that (Manifest) ; 
because that ‘ Manifest ’ is not imbued with 

ANY SINGLE GENERIC CHARACTER. — (41) 


COMMENTARY. 

Even if it be taken as proved that the ‘ Manifest ’ consists of the ‘ Tliroe 
Attributes yet that does not prove what the Sdnkhya wishes — viz. that the 
Cause of that ‘ Manifest ’ is that which is called ‘ Primordial Matter ’ ; 
that is to say, because the reason that has been put forward has not been 
foimd to bo concomitant with a Cause of that kind. For instance, what tlu? 
Sdnkhya desires to prove is that the Cause of the ‘ Manifest ’ is one, con- 
.sisting of the Tliree Attributes, eternal and all-pervading ; as a matter of 
fact, with such a Cause, the invariable concomitance of the Reason has 
nowhere been perceived ; nor is it necessary that the Caus<^ must be of the 
same nature as the Effect is found to be ; because there is a clear difference 
between the Cause and its Effect. You hold that the Effect in the shape of 
the ‘ Manifest ’ is that which has such characteristics as ‘ having a Cause 
‘ being non-eternal ’, ‘ non-porvasive * and so forth ; and yet you do not 
hold the Cause (of this Manifest) to have these characteristics. Hence 
your Reason (Premiss) is ‘ too wide ‘ inconclusive 

The Text next proceeds to show that the Reason put forward (by the 
Sdnkhya) is ‘ contradictory ’ also, ina.smuch it entails the conception contrary 
to the natiu*o of the particular Entity : — As the one eternal Causey etc, ; — that 
is to say, what is meant to be proved is the existence of an Entity, which is 
one, eternal and ^ruide up of the Three Attributes, as the Cause (of the 
‘ Manifest ’) ; and no such entity is established by tlie Reason put forward ; 
— in fact, what is established is something quite contrary to it. — 
“How so? *’ — Because that is not endowed, etc, — ^The particle ‘ hi * stands for 
‘ because ’ ; hence the meaning is that the Effect in the shape of the 
‘ Manifest ’ is not recognised to be imbued with any such single generic character 
as consists of the Three Attributes and w’hich forms the very essence of 
‘ Manifest ’. — “ What is it then that is recognised ? “ — The ‘ Manifest * is 
actually cognised as endowed with such qualities as multiplicity, non- 
eternality and so forth. If the ‘ Manifest ’ were really imbued with any such 
generic character as that postulated by the other party, then the Cause also 
of that ‘ Manifest ’ would have to be recognised as possessed of that character. 
Inasmuch as, however, the Effect (in the shape of the ‘ Manifest ’) is actually 
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{oiind to bo imbued with such qualities as ‘ non-eternality ‘ multiplicity ’ 
and the like — its Cause also has to be inferred as possessed of these same 
<piaUties. Specially because in the case of a Cause that is eternal, the idea 
of its fruitful operations being both sequential and simultaneous woidd 
involve self-contradiction ; — and because diversity in the Effect can be 
only duo tb diversity in the Cause ; otherwise the diversity in the Effect 
would be without any Cause (baseless). — From all this it follows that any 
such single etertial Entity as Primordial Matter cannot be recognised. — Tf 
the name ‘ Primordial Matter * is given to a Cause that is non~elernal 
and lYvany, then there wo have no quarrel with you. — (41) 

Question — “ How is it known that the Manifest is not imbued with 
any single generic character ? ’* 

The answer is supplied in the following : — 

TEXT (42). 

All ‘Manifested Thincs ’ are found to be like Iron-bars ; as 
HAVIN d their forms ASSOCIATED WITH AN ORDER OF SEQUENCE 
AND THEIR ESSENCE MIXED UP WITH FANCIES. — (42) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as bars made of Iron stand apart from each otlier, — so these 
‘ ^Manifested Entities as they appear in their own forms, are found to be 
diverse and separate, duo to diversities of place, time, potencies, appearances 
and so forth ; and they do not enter into each other’s essence (or constitution). 
I’his proves the multiplicity (of Manifested Entities). 

fn order to prove their non-etcrnalityj it is added — Having their forms, 
etc. etc. ; — the compound is to be analysed as — ‘ have their forms associated 
with — embraced, affected by — an order of sequence 

^Question — “ If this is so, then how is it that Entities are conceived of 
as units, — in the form of ‘ Earth ’ and the like, — and also as lasting, — in 
such notions as ‘ this is that same thing * ? ” 

Answer — Their essence mixed up with fancies ; that is to say, the con- 
ception of ‘unity’ in regard to things is a ^ fancy \ a wrong assumption. 
I'his is going to bo established later on, under the sections dealing witli 
die doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’. — (42) 

It has thus been shown that the Reason ‘ Because of Homogeneity ’ 
(ms propounded by the Sdnkhya in support of liis doctrine of all things being 
Hie product of one ‘ Primordial Matter ’) is open to the tliree fallacies of being 
‘Unproven, Inadmissible’, ‘Contradictory’ and ‘Too Wide, Inconclusive’. 

The Author now proceeds to show that the corroborative instance cited (by 
Hie Sdnkhya in Text 15, above) in the words 'Just as in the case of the Jar 
other things * deos not fulfil the conditions of, — and is not possessed of 
Hio properties of — the Probans and the Probandum [and as such cannot servo 
MS a ‘ corroborative instance *] : — 
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TEXT (43). 

So ALSO THE VARIOUS PRODUCTS OF ClAY AND OTHER THINGS ARE NOT 
RECOGNISED AS IMBUED WITH ANY SINGLE GENERIC CHARACTER, — 
NOR AS THE EFFECTS OF ANY SINGLE CAUSE ; AS ALL 
SUCH THINGS AS THE ‘ LUMP OF ClAY ’ ARE . 

DIVERSE. — (43) 

COMMENTARY. 

The phrase ‘ and other tilings ’ is meant to include the products of 
such tilings as Gold and the like. — ^The term ‘ so also ’ may be taken as 
cumulative, — adding one further defect in the Opponent’s reasoning, — or 
as indicating similarity (to other defects already pointed oat). — The plirase 
^ not imbued with any single Generic Character' serves to show that the 
Instance cited (Jar, etc.) is devoid of the property of what has been cited 
(by the Sdnkhya) as the Probans of his reasoning. — The phrase ‘ Nor as the 
effects of any single Cause — has to be construed with ‘ recognised ’ ; and it 
servos to show that the property of the (Sdnkhya' s) Probandum also is not 
present in the instance cited. 

Objection — “ As a matter of fact, single Causes — of all such things, — are 
actually found in the form of the L.ump of Clay or of Gold and other things ; 
and every one of these is also found to be imbued with the Generic Character 
of ‘ Clay ‘ Gold ’ and the like. In what way then is our Instance devoid 
of both the properties of the Probans and the Probandum ? ” 

Ansicer — As all such things as the * Lump of Clay' are diverse \ — there 
can be no such single composite entity as ‘ Lump of Clay * ; — if there were, 
then (since Generic Characters are all -pervading ex hypothesi), if it covered 
one point in space, the entire space would become covered. Nor is any 
‘ Generic Character ’ found to appear in each individual thing, — every one 
of which is perceived as distinct by itself. — ( 43 ) 

The Text again proceeds to show the ‘ inconclusivenoss ’ of the Sdnkhya' s 
Reason — “ Because of Homogeneity " — ^by itself : — 

TEXT (44). 

In THE CASE OF ‘ SPIRITS EVEN THOUGH THEY ARE ENDOWED WITH 

‘ Sentience ’ and other qualities, they are not regarded 
(by THE Sdnkhya) as preceded (produced) by a single 
Entity (as their Cause). — It might be said that “the 

SAID QUALITIES ARE ATTRIBUTED (TO THE SPIRITS) 

ONLY SECONDARILY (INDIRECTLY, FIGURATIVE- 
LY) ” ; — THEN WHY CANNOT THE SAME BE THE 
CASE IN REGARD TO THE MATTER UNDER 
DISCUSSION ALSO ? — (44) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instance, the Spirits are regarded (by the Sdnkhya) to be endowed 
with endless such properties as being ‘ sentient ‘ enjoyer ’ and the like ; 
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and "yet they, are not regarded by you as having a single Cause endowed with 
(lie same properties. — ^It might be urged that — “The property of being 
endowed with Sentience and the like that has been attributed to Spirits, is 
not in the direct literal sense, but in the indirect, secondary, figurative sense ; 
and the reason for tliis lies in the fact that, all Spirits are found to be 
excluded ffoin ‘ inseiitience ’ and other such qualities, and hence they are 
placed under the genus ‘ Sentient which stands for the ‘ negation or exclusion 
uf Insentience’, which is assumed to meet their case; though in reality 
there is no such genus”. — If then, it is only indirect and figurative, then, in 
regard to the ‘ Manifest ’ also, — as in the case of Spirits, — why is the presence 
of Pleasure, etc. not taken as ‘assumed’ in the same way, — without their 
])eing jireceded and produced by any single Cause ondovred with the same 
(jujilities ? — Thus the Probans (Reason) is found to be Inconclusive. 

Tlio mention of ‘ Spirits ’ is only by way of illustration. In the same 
iiiMuner, Pleasure, etc., being so many modifications of Primordial Matter, 
ai e endowed with such qualities as being ‘ attributes ’, ‘ insentient ‘ non- 
cujoyiT ’ and so forth, — and Primordial Matter and the Spirits are endowed 
with such qualities as ‘ Eternality ’ and the like, — and yet none of these are 
preceded and produced by any single such Cause. So the Probans is 
el«‘arly Inconclusive.— (44) 

Tlius the Reason (put forward by the Sankhya ) — “ Because of 
homo(feneiijj '\ — has been refuted. Now under the pretext of Re-aftirming 
liis conclusion, the Author proceeds briefly to point out defects in the other 
nsisons (put forward by the Sdukhya ) - 


TEXT (45). 

Thus, even in the absence of a Cause in the shape of ‘ Primordial 
Matter’, all diversity relatini} to Effects and C.auses 

. AND other THINOS BECOMES EXPLICABLE, ON THE 
BASIS OF THE DIVERSITY OF POTENCIES. — (45) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted (in Sdukhyakdrikd, 15) that “Primordial Matter 
♦ xists as the Cause, (a) because of the finite character of specific objects, 
{0) bt^cause Activity is duo to Potency, and (c) because tluTO is differentia- 
bon between ‘Cause’ and ‘Effect’”. — As a matter of fact, all these tlireo 
Reasons are inconclusive, as no reason is provided to preclude a conclusion 
contrary to the one set forth. 

For instance, even in the absence of a Cause in the shape of Primordial 
flatter, the tlirce facts set forth — that of objects having a finite character, 
etc. — are not inexplicable. For instance, if what is sought to be proved is 
only the existence of a Cause , — then the argument is superfluous, — ‘ proving 
’»vhat is already proved ’ ; we also do not admit of any Effect being produced 
^vithout a Cause ; so that if the name ‘ Primordial Matter ’ were given in 
gt'ueral to all Causes, then there w'ould be nothing to quarrel about. On the 
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other hand, if what is sought to bo proved is that ‘ there is an intelligent 
Cause, which produces an effect of certain finite dimensions, and acts 
according to its potencies then the Reason adduced becomes invalidated 
by ‘ inconclusiveness ’ ; as even in the absence of an intelligent actor, there 
is nothing incongruous in the production of a particular effect with well" 
defined dimensions determined by the potencies of its own Cause. Fmther, 
it is not right to regard IVimordial Matter as intelligent, as it is, ex hypotheai, 
‘ insentient and ‘intelligence* is synonymous with ‘sentience*. 

Further, if by means of the Reason Because Activity is due to 
Potency \ it is meant to prove the existence of a mere Cause possessed of 
potencies not different (from those just needed for the particular effect), — 
then it is superfluous, j^roving what is already admitted by both parties. 
If, on the other hand, the Cause meant to be proved is some one Eternal 
Cause possessed of distinct and diverse potencies, — then the Reason becomes 
invalidated by ‘ inconchisiveness — ^Further, as concomitance with any such 
Reason is not cognised anywhere, the Reason becomes invalidated as being 
‘ Unknown * and ‘ Inadmissible ’ also ; because as a matter, nowhere has any 
activity of the Cause towards the producing of an Effect been found to have 
been duo to extraneous and additional potencies ; as all potencies subsist in 
the essence of the tiling itself. 

Another reason put forward by the Sankhya (in Kdrikd 15) is — “ Because 
of the merging of the udiole v;orld'\ — Tliis Reason is absolutely ‘unknown, 
Inadmissible *. No such ‘ merging * of tilings is known of, all things being lialile 
to such absolute destruction as leave beliind no traces at all. If there were 
such ‘ merging’, it would come about either on the disappearance of the pre- 
vious condition of the thing concerned, or without s\ich disappearance. Tf it 
comes on the disappearance of the previous condition, then it involves the 
absolute destruction (without leaving any traces) [which the Sankhya does not 
admit]. If, on the other hand, it comes without the said disappearance, then 
there can be no ‘ merging ’ at all ; because no ‘ merging ’ is possible for any 
entity so long as it retains its ow’ii untrammelled essence. Otherwise 
there would be endless incongruities. Hence the statement ‘ because of the 
merging of the whole world ’ involves a self-contradiction. 

Thus, even in the absence of a Cause in the shajye of Primordial Matter, 
the diversity relating to the Effect, — ^in the shape of its being ‘ finite ’ and 
the rest, — and the differentiation also into Cause and Effect — become explic- 
able, on the basis of the diversity of potencies. And this means that the 
reasons set forth by the Sankhya are all ‘ inconclusive *. 

The phrase ‘ and other things ’ is meant to include the argument (of the 
Sdhkhya) — “ Because all activity is due to Potency ’*. 

Or, the particle ' api\ ‘ even — in the phrase ‘ even in the absence, 
etc. etc.’, — may be meant to be restrictive ; hence the meaning conies to be 
tliis : — It is only when th(?re is no Cause in the shape of Primordial Matter 
that there can be diversity in the Effect due to the diverse potencies of the 
Cause ; and also because it is only thus that the relation of Cause and Effect 
would be possible ; — hence the Reasons put forward (by the Sdhkhya) are 
‘ contradictory For instance, if Primordial Matter were the. Cause of the 
• Manifest ’, then the whole universe, as being (ex hypothesi) of the same 
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esseiic© as .that Matter, would bo a single substance having the same 
character and form as that Matter ; so that there could be no such distinction 
among Products as ‘ Cosmic Intelligence ‘ I-principle ‘ Five Rudimentary 
Substances’ and so forth; and this would mean that the World is entirely 
devoid of ‘ modification — Similarly, it is only in the absence of any such 
(Aiuse as Primordial Matter that the activity of the Potter and other Agents 
towards the making of the Jar and other things, in accordance with their 
])otencje8 (powers), would be possible, — wliich would not be possible if there 
were such a single Cause as Primordial Matter. This is what has been already 
(explained under Text 21, by the statement — ‘ Nor would there be any 
efficiency, nor any operation*. 

The distinction into ‘ Cause ’ and ‘ Effect ’ also is possible only ‘ in the 
.ibsenco of any .such single Cause as Primordial Matter It has been already 
pointed out above tliat no div^ersity in the world would be possible 
if there were any entity as Primordial Matter (as the one Cause) ; — it has 
also been pointed out that if Primordial Matter were the Cause, then 
the whole world would bo of the same essence as that Matter, which would 
lead to the absurdity that the entire world is a single substance (without any 
diversities) ; and under the eireumstanees, as there would be no ‘ diversity 
of forms * at the vi‘ry outset, liow could there b<> any ‘ merging ’ of it (as 
declared in the Sdnk/n/akdrika, 15) ? — (45) 


Thus ends the Section on the Examination of the Doctrine of 
‘ Primordial Matter', 



CHAPTER II. 


Examination of the Doctrine of ‘ Qod\ 
(A) 

Statement of the Doctrine of ‘ Ood ’ (Theism). 


C0M7HENTAUY. 

Tho next Chapter, V)eginning with the Text (46), proceeds to prove 
that there can be no operation of any .such Being as the ‘ Supremo Lord 
‘ God 

TEXT (46). 

Other philosophers declare the ‘Lord’ to be the Cause of all 

THINGS produced; ON THE GROUND THAT NO INSENTIENT 

Thing, by itself, can produce its effects. — (46) 


COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as things that are not produced^ — such a.s tho Atom, Akdshti 
and so forth, — are eternal, they have no Cause, hence tho Text has added 
the qualification ‘ things produced \ — The term ‘ Lord ’ stands for LW. — 

‘ Others ’ — i.e. the Naiydyika and other (Thoists). — Some of these Theists 
hold that “ the creator of the whole world is a distinct Soul or Sj^irit with 
spiicial qualities, the omniscient God ” ; — others hold that “ tho creator is a 
Substance (Being) distinct from the ‘ Soul ’ or ‘ Spirit ’, because He is eternal, 
one and equipped with the knowledge of all things, and as such having 
qualities different from those of the ‘ Spirit ’ or ‘ Soul ’ 

Question — “ Where tliere are already such Causes of tho world as Merit 
and Demerit, Atoms and so forth, why do these philosophers postulate 
another Cause in the shape of God ? ” 

Answer — No insentient thing^ etc, — Though Merit and the rest may be 
th(j Cause, — yet all these, being devoid of sentience or intelligence, cannot, 
by themselves, without an Operator or Supervisor, produce their effects ; 
hence there must bo a Creator (who i.s intelligent), as nothing that is devoid 
of intelligence is over found to be the Operator. This argument is formulated 
as follows ; — ^What is devoid of Intelligence cannot produce its Effect, with- 
out an Operator ; — o.g. such things as Clay -lump. Stick, Water, String and tlu* 
rest (all which are required for the making of the Jar) cannot produce the 
Jar, without the Potter ; — Merit and the rest (which are regarded as the 
Cause of the World) are all devoid of Intelligence ; — hence the idea that 
(these are enough to produce the World) would be contrary to the universal 
I’roposition stated. Thus it becomes established that there is an Operator 
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and that is Ood, — Even so, Merit and the rest do not become useless (in the 
producing of the World) ; because God is only the ‘ Efficient Cause * (Guide, 
Supervisor) [and Atoms and Merit, etc. would still be needed as the ‘ Con- 
stituent ’ and ‘ Contributory ’ Causes]. 

The following objection might be urged ; — “ Those Merit and Demerit 
that are hold to subsist in the Soul or Spirit (of Man) may be the required 
Operator; why should one assume a God ? ** 

Answer — Tliat cannot be right ; the particular Spirit at that time (of 
Creation) would be wholly unconscious ; — so long as his Body, Sense-organs 
and other aggregates of Causes and Effects are not produced, the Spirit 
remains unconscious, not perceiving even such Colour, etc. as are quite 
perceptible ; under the circumstances, how could it perceive Merit and Demerit, 
which are entirely imperceptible ? To this end, there is the following 
declaration — ‘The ignorant Creature, not master of his own pleasure and 
[)ain, may go to Heaven or to the Nethermost Hole, — onlj* as he is urged by 
Cod’ [quoted in Nydyavdrtika 4. 1. 2 1 , where the Td^parya speaks of it as 
■ Smrti']. — (46) 

The Text proceeds to set forth two Reasons propounded by Aviddha* 
knrna (an ancient Naiydyika) in proof of the existence of God : — 

TEXTS (47-4S). 

‘(A) That which is characterised by a peculiar arrangement op 
ITS OWN component PARTS IS SUBJECT TO A CAUSE THAT IS 

ENDOWED WITH INTELLIGENCE, — FOR INSTANCE, THE Jar AND 
OTHER OBJECTS. — ThE TinNG IN DISPUTE, — WHICH IS 
PERCEPTIBLE BY MEANS OF TW'O SENSE-ORGANS AND 
ALSO IMPERCEPTIBLE, — MUST BE PRECEDED (AND 
PRODUCED) BY A CAUSE ENDOWED WITH 

, Intelligence, — Atoms supplying the 

CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE ‘ 

SIMILARITY — (48) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument has been thus formally stated : — “ The thing under 
dispute, which is perceptible by means of two sense-organs or not porceptilile 
at all, must bo regarded as produced by an Intelligent Cause, — because it is 
characterised by a peculiar arrangement of its component parts, — like the Jar, 
and unlike the Atoms [the Jar being the Corroborative Instance per Similarityp 
and the Atoms being so per Dissimilarityy^ — ^Now in tliis formulated argument 
— ‘ Wh4xt is perceptible by means of two Sense-organs ’ stands for the three kinds 
of Substance, Earthy Water and Fire — ^which are perceptible by means of the 
two organs of Vision and of Touchy because they fulfil such conditions of 
perceptibility as being large y being composed of several substances y being 
coloured and so forth ; — the ‘ imperceptible ’ are A ir and the rest, simply 
because the conditions of perceptibility arc ‘ being large ’, ‘ being composed 
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of several substances ‘ being coloured ’ and so forth, — and all these condi- 
ti(ms are absent in Air and other things ; as has been declared in the following 
passage — “ Perception follows from iMrgeness, Presence of several Substances 
and Presence of Colour ; the Atom is imperceptible because it contains no 
other substances ; Air is imperceptible because it is devoid of the presence of 
Colour ; — the term ‘ Sayhskdra ’ stands for subsistence, presence in composition ; 
— and the Diad (Two -Atom -Compound) and other things are imperceptible 
because of the absence of largeness,'^ 

Xow, in this argument, if the Probandum to be proved were stated in 
the general (unqualified) form that ‘ Things p(»rceptiblo by two sense-organs 
and those imperceptible are produced by intelligent causes ’, — then it would 
be superfluous, proving what is already admitted by both parties, in regard 
to such tilings as the Jar and the like, over wliich there is no dispute at all. 
It would involve the fallacy of ‘ contradicting one’s own doctrine ’, because 
the Nargdyika does not admit such imj)erceptible things as the Atom, Akdsha, 
and tile like to be ' produced by an Intelligent Cause ’ ; and also Ix'cause 
these latter are eternal (henci* not produced at all), the said assf»rtion would 
involve that contradiction of a perceived (well-r(‘Cognised) fact. — I t is for the 
purpose of avoiding all these difficulties that the qualifying term ‘under 
dispute’ has been addtMl ; the term ‘ V I prat i putt i^ standing for diffcreut 
opinions, and that which hirins th»‘ subject <jf diversi' o])inions is said to be 
the matter under dispute. - With this ({ualifi(*ation, what br*eoint>the ‘ subject ’ 
of the argunaait are only the Body, Siaisf^-organs, the various Fh*gions and so 
forth; and what is asserted does not apply to th(' Atom and such other 
things. 

Similarly, if the Probandum (to br* proved) were slated in the form that 
‘ the things und(*r dis])ute are produced by a Cause ' , — then the argument 
would be futile — proving what is already accepted by both parties. In 
order to avoid this, the qualification has been ackhal — in the form ‘ pro- 
duced by an intelJigerd (Viuse’. This argument, thus statinl, cannot })o futile 
as addr(‘ssed to the Sankhya, as thc^re is no Intel ligence(7I?/r/r//?./) for the Sdnkhya 
apart from Primordial .Matter ; and cert a inly a thing cannot bo produced 'by 
itself. 

‘ Arrangement of component parts' ;--the ‘arrangement ’, — i.o. conjunc- 
tion in the form of ‘ aggregation — of the [larts tliat go to make up 
the Things ; by this the Tilings in question are c/ir/m(7er/.vcf/ - diffident ia ted ; 
conac(|uently they must be as asserted, ^fere ‘characterisation by com- 
ponents’ would include the universals ‘Cow’ and th(? like (which also arc 
held to be consisted of components in the shajie of the individual animals) 
and thus render th(* Ri^ason ‘ too wide ’ ; hence the qualification ‘ its own 
components ’ ; what t he universal ‘ ( Vnv ’ and the rest are differentiated by is 
the arrangement of tlie parts that go to make up the Substance, — not by the 
arrangement of the parts that go to make up the Cow itself. 

The ‘ Intelligent Cause ’ thus proved is ‘ Cod ’. 

It is this proof that has b(?en stated in those two - The compound 

* Svdramhhaka, etc.' is to bo analysed as meaning ‘that which has for its 
VisMsaruz — differentia — the peculiar, characteristic, — arrangement, disposi- 
tion* -of its own component parts’. This indicates the invariable con- 
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ooiAititnco of the Reason (Middle Term) [with the Probandiim]. The pre- 
sence of the Rtiiison in tlio Subject is indicated by the words ‘ which is per- 
ceptible by means of two organs, etc, etcJ* — The expression ‘ vivddapadam ’ 
stands for ‘what forms the matter under dispute’. — (47-48) 

The second argument propounded (by Aviddhakarm) is next explained : — 

TEXT (49). 

• (B) The material cause of the Body and other things is con- 
trolled RY AN Intelligent Being,, — because they are 

ENDOWED with CoLOUR AND OTHER QUAUTIES, — LIKE THE 

Yarn and such things which have been seen to 

BRING ABOI^T their EFFECTS (ONLY WHEN CON- 
TROLLED BY THE INTELIAGENT WEAVER).'' — (49) 

("OMM 1^X1 WRY. 

Of the Body and other things, — the material Cause, — in the shape of Atoms 
and such things — can bring alxait their elfects only when controlled by an 
Tiitelligcut Cruise; such is the construction of the T('xt.- The Ih^ason 
(Probans) stated is ‘ because they are endowed with Colour, etc.\ — The ‘ Yarn, 
etc.’ are cited as the ( VaToborative Instance, 'fliis has been thus declared 
— ' Th(> material cans(\s of the Body, the World and ()t])er things produce 

their ('fleets only when controlled by an Intelligent Bi'ing, this is what we 

assert, on the ground that they are (‘lulowed witli (.'olour, ('tc.,- — like such 
things as the yarn and the like (40) 

Uddyotakara howev(M* lias formulated the argument as hallows “ The 
(\uis(‘s of tlui World,- in the shape of ‘Primordial Mattc^r’, ‘Atoms’ and 
‘Destiny’ (rnseen Force)— m'ed a Controller with Superior Intelligence, 
in th(^ producing of their Fffects, — bc'cause their a(?tivity is inten’mittent, 
- -fiko the Yarn, the Shuttle and such other causes (of the Clotli) — This 
is the argunuMit set forth in the following Text. — 


TEXT (50). 

‘ In THE PRODUCING OF THEIR EFFECTS, ALL SUCH (UUSES AS MeRIT, 

Demerit and Atoms are controlled by an Intelligent 

BeIN(J , — BECAUSE THEY OPERATE INTERMITTENTLY, 

— LIKE THE Shuttle and the Yarn." — (50) 

COMMENTARY. 

The meaning of this is quite c.lear. — (50) 

* These words are not found in Uddyotakara' s Xydyavdrtika. Tliis idea is 
thore (under Sutra 4. 1. 21, p. 463, linos 11 scq. — Bib. Ind. Edn.); but the exact 
words are not there. Apparently the Commentator has reproduced the sense of 
^ddyotakara's argument. 
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Prashmtamati argues as follows ; — “ All the usages of men, at the beginning 
of creation must have been preceded by (dependent upon) the teaching of other 
persons, — because later on, the usage of enlightened men is found to be restricted 
to particular things, — as for instance, in the case of little boys who have not 
yet learnt the \ise of words, it is found that their usage of words as restricted 
to particular things is always preceded (and brought about) by the teaching of 
their mother or other persons ; — the phrase ‘ the usages of enlightened men are 
restricted to particular things ’ means that the usage of men after enlighten- 
ment is found to be so restricted ; — ^that Person to whose teaching usages at 
the beginning of Creation are due is God, w’hose superior knowledge does not 
disappear even at the time of irniversal Dissolution”. 

It is this view that is shown as fully established, — by the Author in the 
following Text : — 


TEXT (51). 

“ At the beginning of Creation, u.sage among men must have been 
DUE to the teaching OF OTHER PERSONS *, — WHEN THEY BECOME 
SUBSEQUENTLY AWAKENED TO CONSCIOUSNESS, IT IS FOUND 
TO BE RESTRICTED TO PARTICULAR THINGS, — LIKE 
THE USAGE OF LITTLE BOYS.*' — (51) 


COMMENTARY. 


The term ‘ Sarga ‘ Creation stands for ‘ generation ’ ; the ‘ beginning ^ 
of this is its first moment. — The rest is easily intelligible. — (51) 


There are other arguments also put forward by Uddyotakara ; these 
are the following : — “ The Manifested World, consisting of the Primary 
Elemental Substances and the rest, are productive of Pleasure and Pain, 
only when controlled by an intelligent Cause, — (a) because it is, by itself, 
insentient, (6) because it is a Product, (c) because it is perishable, and (d,) 
because it is endowed with Colour (or Form) and other qualities, — like the 
Axe and other things 

These are the arguments that are set forth in the following two Texts ; — 


♦ This is clearly a brief paraphrase of the arguments stated by Uddyoiakara in 
his Nydyavdrtikat on Sutra 4. 1. 21, page 463, lines 11 €/ «6g., Biblio: Ind. Edn., 
where the words are very nearly the same. 
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• • . TEXTS (52-53). 

“The Manifested World, consisting of the Primary Elemental 

Substances and the rest, becomes the source of pleasure 

AND PAIN to all PEOPLE, ONLY WHEN CONTROLLED BY AN IN- 
TELLIGENT Cause, — because it is insentient, itself 
A Product, evanescent and so forth, — ^like 
THE Axe AND other things ; thus every- 
thing IS CLEARLY BELIEVED TO BE 

His.”— ( o2-53) 

COMMENTARY. 

Controlled by an Intelligent Cause , — i.o. controlled by a Cause which is 
endowed with sentience. — Thus — i.e. for the said series of reasons ; — ‘ His \ 
— ^i.o. of God, the Cause of the entire world. — (52-53) 

Question — ^In what way is God’s omniscience proved, by virtue of which 
lie should become an object of devotion for people seeking for Prosperity 
a!id the Highest Good ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Text — 

TEXT (54). 

The fact of His being the creator of all things havtng been 

ESTABLISHED, HiS OMNISCIENCE IS PROVED WITHOUT EFFORT; 

BECAUSE THE CREATOR MUST BE ONE WHO KNOWS THE 
FORM AND ALL OTHER DETAILS REGARDING WHAT 
HE HAS CREATED.” — (54) 

COMMENTARY. 

This has been thus explained by Prashastamati and others : — “ The 
omniscience of God is proved by the fact of His being the Cause (Creator) 
of the entire World ; because the Creator must possess, full knowledge of all 
such details regarding what he creates as its material and contributory 
causes, its use, its receiver and so forth. In the world, when a man makes 
anything, he knows its material cause, etc. ; e.g. it is well known that the 
Potter who makes the Jar and such things, knows its yymterial cause, in the 
sliape of Olay -lump, — ^its contributory causes, in the shape of the Wheel, etc., 
— ^its purpose, in the shape of Fetching Water and the like, — and its receiver, 
in the shape of the Householder (who uses it) ; similarly God, who creates 
all the worlds, knows their material causes, in the shape of the Atom, etc., — 
t heir contributory causes, in the shape of Merit, Demerit, Space, Time and so 
forth, — also the auxiliaries to their operation, in the shape of the Universal 
the Particular and Inherence, — their purpose, in the shape of the Experience 
(of Men), — ^and receivers in the shape of Men. This shows that He is 
omniscient.-^ne wha knows the form and other details regarding what he has 
*‘^eated - ; — * Form and other details \ — * Form ’ stands for character ; ‘ oilier 
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derails ’ stands for the Material Cause and the rest ; the ‘ Vedaha ’ of' these 
is one who knows. Such is the sense of the coiiipouaid. The word ‘ vedaka * 
is to be grammatically explained either as included under the group of 
words begiiming witli ' ydjaku \ or as formed with the affix ‘ ana ’ in the 
passive sense — with the reflexive ^ka ’ added to it. — The rest is easily intelli- 
gible. — (o4) 

There is yet another series of arguments set forth by these persons : — 
(A) '"That which is the stibstratuni of the variegated and the mobile, and that 
which is not the substratum of these — which is the tiling under dispute, — is 
cognis€'d through a moans of cognition otiicr than the five beginning with the 
second, — just as Colour, etc. are cognised as distinguished from the character 
of ‘being an entity’ and so forth, — the ‘Hair of the Tortoise’ (a non-entity) 
being the corroborative instance per dissimilarity ”. 

In the argument as thus worded, the term, * vichiirodaya' stands for 
tlie category of Qualify, in the sense that its "udaya ’, appearance, is "vichitra^ 
variegated', the term 'prasyanda^ stands for the category of Mobility; — 
the ' dspada ’, substratum, of theses two is the cate^gory of Substance ; — that 
which is )tof the substratum of these two (Quality and Mobility) stands for 
the fiv(i categories of Qitality, Action, Universal, Particular iu\i\. Inhere nee ; 

— such a thing is cognised through a Metms of UognUion other than the 
fire beginning ndth the second, — i.e. otlier than Inferema*, Analogy, Word, 
Presumption and Xon-appreliension ; i.e. through Sense- perception. The rest 
is easily intelligible. 

(B) The other argument propounded by them is in the following 
form: — ‘"The Thing under dis|)ute,-- -which is (1) what is embraced by 
the Particulars of such Unlversals as ‘Being’ and the like, and also 
(tl) what is m)t so embraced, — is perceptible to some one, — becaus(‘ they 
exist, — like Colour and the rest ”. — In this stat^^ment, tlu* term ‘ Being 
and the like' stands for the six non-s[)ecifie (general) entities, — ‘Being’, 
‘ Hvanescont ’, ‘ Mat<'rial Product ’, ‘ Cause ‘ Univorsal ’, ‘ Particular ’ ; 

— the ' particidars ' of these go to specify Huhstaiico, Quality and Action; 

— hence wliat is ‘ embraced ’ by particulars are those three categories 

of Substance Quality and AoiUm ; ■ what is not so embraced' consists of 
the Universal and the rest. The rest is easily intelligibU?. — [And the Person 
who has the perception of all these tilings is Cod. | 

This series of arguments is set forth in the following 'Pext: — 

TEXT (50). 

“ The Thing under dispute must clearly be perceptible to some 
ONE, — BECAUSE OF SUCH REASfiNS AS being (1 thing, BEING existent 
AND SO FORTH ; — .JUST LIKE THE DIVERSITIES OF 

Pleasure, Pain, etc. — [And this some one 
IS 6W].”— (55) 



Refutation of the Doctrine of ‘ Ood ’ (Theism), 


COMMENTARY. 

The text now proceeds to supply the answer to the above arguments — 


TEXT (56). 

Tee fikst arcutment (pROPOirNOED by the Xaiydyihi) is open to the 

FALI.ACY OF BEIN(} ‘ UNPROVEN, INADMISSIBLE’; BECAUSE THE 
EXISTENCE OF ANY SUCH ' ARRAN<JEMENT ’ AS * CONJUNC- 
TION ’ IS NOT PROVEN, NOR THAT OF THE 
‘ (’OMPOSITE — (56) 

(OMMEXTAHY. 


In the arguments set forth (under Text 47) in the form M hat is in- 
seiitiont cannot ])rodii(;o its efftM;t without a controLh'r , the 1 lobans 
(‘ because it is characterised by a peculiar arrangement of component paits ) 
is one which, without any valid objection, could be cited as proving tlie 
contrary of the Probandum (for proving which it has been put forward) ; 
au(\ thus its presence in the contrary. of the Probandum being suspected, it 
b(‘comes ‘ inconclusive ’ ; — this is what the Text means. 

Then again, the Probans that has been put forward in the first argument— 
‘ Because it is chai’actorisod by a peculiar arrangement of its component 
parts is ‘unproven ’ and Irnidmissiblo also. How this is so is explained 
in the nc^xt scmtence — Bemuse, e/c. what is meant by the expression 
‘arrangement of component parts’ is a particular kind of Conjufiction ; and 
the character of being characterised by this Conjunct ion is attributed to the 
"ivibstance called ‘ Composite ’ ; now both these, — the said Conjunction and 
also the Composite that it characterises, — are yet ‘ unproven unknown 
(to at least one of ])arty to the .Discussion, the Buddhist, who denies 
both) ; hence the Probans cittxl is doubly ‘ unproven Inadmissible . (o6) 


Question — “ In what way are the two unproven ? 
The Answer is supplied by the following Text : 
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TEXT (07). — 

Because both the facts that have been assumed (and put forward) 

ARE SUCH AS ARE NOT ACTUALLY APPREHENDED ; AND FOR THE 
SAME REASON THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE ALSO THAT 
HAS BEEN CITED HAS NO CONNECTION WITH THE 

Probans cited. — ( 57 ) 


COMMENTARY. 

In brief, the Author for the present states his reason only in the form of 
‘ Non -apprehension wliich annuls the Naiydyikd's argument, — a detailed 
objection to these two arguments will be provided under the Chapters ( 10 I5j 
dealing with the Six Categories. 

Both the facts, — i.e. that have been put forward as the ‘ Arrangement ’ 
and the ‘ Composite — [Both of these are not appreliended] because the 
‘ Arrangement ’ has been regarded as sometliing visible, in such statements 
(by the Naiydyika) as ‘ Number, Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, 
Disjunction, Higher Universal, the Lower Universal and Action are visible, 
as inhering in coloured substances — The ‘ Composite ’ also has been regarded 
as visible, in the statement — ‘ There is perception of it because it is large, is 
made up of several component substances and is coloured — As a matter of 
fact how'ever, apart fronx Colour, etc., no other ‘ Conjunction ’ or ‘ Composite * 
— ^such as is accepted by the Naiydyika, — ever appears in Consciousness. 
Thus, while fulfilling the conditions of ‘ perceptibility if it is not perceived, 
it must bo regarded as non-existent, like the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’. — It will 
not be right to argue that — “ inasmuch as Atoms are beyond the reach of 
the Senses, [if there wore no such thing as the Co^nposite composed of the 
Atoms], the perception of Colour and other (qualities would be impossible *’ ; 
— because it is admitted that qualified Atoms are apprehensible by the 
Senses, and hence they are not ‘ beyond the reach of the Senses ’. — Thus 
then, both ‘ Conjunction ’ and ‘ Coiiy;)osite ’ being non-existent, the Jar 
that has been cited as the Corroborative Instance per similarity is found 
to be devoid of that character which has been set up as the Probans ; this 
is wliat is meant by the Text in the words ‘ has 7 w connection with the Probans, 
etc.’— (57) 


It has thus been shown that the Probans is essentially ‘ unproven 
and Inadmissible on the ground of the qualification and the qualified being 
‘ unknown ’ ; the following Text proceeds to show that it is ‘ unproven * 
also on the ground of the unproven (unknown) character of part of its 
substratum : — 
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TEXT (58). 

Visual Cognition and Tactile Cognition always appear dif- 
ferently ; THEY CANNOT THEREFORE HAVE ONE AND THE SAME 
SUBSTRATUM, — JUST LIKE THE COGNITION OF OdOUR 
AND OTHER THINGS. — (58) 


COMMENTAllY. 


In tho argument (put forward by the Naiydyilca, under verse 48, above) 
t wo kinds of tilings have been mentioned as the ‘ Subject ’ — ‘ w’hat is per- 
iM*|)tibIe by two Sense-organs ’ and ‘ what is imperceptible *. — Now as a 
matter of fact, there is no object that is known (accepted by all parties) to 
1)(‘ ‘ percf^ptilile by two Sense-organs ’ ; for instance, both Visual Cognition 
and Tactile Cogniliony are known to appear in different forms, respectively 
as manifesting the Blue and other Colours and as manifesting Hardness, Softness, 
dr. of the things touched ; thus both these cognitions cannot have the 
same objective,— because they appear as diffeTent, — like the Cognitions of 
Odour, Taste and other things. The argument may be formulated thus : — 
Any two cognitions appearing in different forms cannot have the same 
t)})jcctive, — like the Cognitions of Odour and Taste, — the Visual and Tactile 
('ognitions do appear in different forms; — hence the attributing of both to a 
single object w'ould bo a direct contravention of the said universal proposition. 

-If, even when appearing in different forms, Cognitions wore to have the 
same objective, then tho Cognitions of Colour, Sound and such diverse things 
also might be regarded as having the same objectiv^e ; this is the reason that 
annuls the argument of the Naiyuyika, — (58) 


[Says the Naiydyika ] — “ If the two Cognitions (Visual and Tactile) 
<*annot have the same olijective, then how is it that there is the 
recognition in the form that ‘ T am touching in tho dark the sarne jar that 
T had seen in the light ’ ?* — Hence tho proposition set forth (by tho Buddhist) 
is annulled by Inference. The Inference has been formulated by Uddyotakara 
in the following form — ‘ The two Cognitions under dispute, — the Visual 
Cognition and tho Tactile Cognition, — have the same object, — because it 
is recalled (recognised), — like the Cognition of the Blue Lotus ’.”t 
The answw to this is provided in the following Text : — 


* This discussion is a clear reference to Nydya-Siitra 3. 1. 1 — * Darshana- 
'Warsandbhydmekdrthagrahandt *. 

t This is a reference to Nydya Vdrtika, 3. 1. 1, page 350, Bib. Ind. 
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TEXTS (59-60). 


As A MATTER OF FACT, WllAT BRINGS ABOUT THE JOINT COGNITION 

(involved in Recognition) is the fact that Recognition 
CONSISTS in an assumption ARISING OUT OF THE POTENCIES OF 
THE TWO COGNITIONS CONCERNED. — ThUS, SUCH THINGS 

AS Water, Fire and the like are not ‘ perceptible 
BY TWO Sense-organs ’ ; and hence the Probans 
(of the Naiyayika) is found to have its 
substratum ‘unproven, Inadmissible’, 
as is indicated by the ‘un- 
proven’ CHARACTER OF THE 
OBJECT ITSELF. — (GO) 


COMMF.XTARY. 


‘ Tayoh ’ — i.c. of the \’’isual and Tactile Cognitions as apprehending 
(respectively) Colour only and Touch only ; — ‘ Potency * is cxipacity ; — 
out of that capacity arises the assumption, which constitutes — forms the 
essence of — the ‘ Recognition ’ (in question). — This shows tlxat Recoynition 
is not perceptible ; firstly, because it is an essentially wrong cognition, appre- 
hending as one what is really not one, — and secondly, l^ocanse its very essence 
lies in an assumption, — Nor is there any other Means of Cognition (available 
for bringing about a valid notion of Recognition ) ; firstly, because it apprehends 
what has been already covered by previous Cognitions, and as such it 
apprehends what lias been already apprehended (and as such, is not of the 
natiue of a Direct Valid Cognition) ; and secondly, because it is essentially 
wrong. From all this it follows that the Reason put forward (by the 
Naiyayika) — “ Because there is Recognition ” — is ‘ inconclusive *. If the 
validity of Recognition had been established and admitted, then the Reason 
would not be open to the charge of being ‘ inconclusive ’ ; because in cases 
where notions of such things as the Jar and the like have appeared, — 
taking in, in accordance with the capacity of tilings, a common idea of its 
Colour and other details, — if the Colour and the Touch have been duly appre- 
hended, each by itself, by the organs of Vision and of Touch, then, at soiiu> 
future time, if the impressions of the things perceived present theuLselves 
accompanied by signs indicative of those things, there appears the notion of 
‘imity*, ‘sameness’, which is essentially wrong, and is of the nature of 
‘ Remembrance ’ (not Direct Cognition). It is for this reasons tliat in this 
joint notion, the Colour — Blue, — also presents itself; though it is not 
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right tlmt the notion of Colour should apj^ear \n the notion of Touch ; as 
( ^olour is porcoptiblo by the Organ of Vision (not of Touch). — For these reasons, 
the only reasonable view is what the Teachers have stated in the following 
words : — ‘ After one has perceived by tlie Visual and Tactile Organs, each 
ill its own way, there ap])tmrs, subsequently, a notion, joining the two 
perceptions and apprehending the two objects conjointly as one unit ; and 
tliis notion is of the nature of liernenibrance \ 

Objection — “ In case the conjoint entity (Coloiu* and Touch combined) 
lias been previously actually percei\-ed, then it would be right to regard 
this as Beynemhrance ; but, you (Buddliists) do not admit of any joint entity 
--apart from the individual things, Coloiu* and the rest, — which could have 
been th\is previously perceiv'od ; and if Colour and the rest were only 
individually perceived, then tlie Remembrance could only l)e one of ‘ Colour’ 
only, or of ‘Touch ’ only and so forth, — and not of the ‘ Jar ’ ; and in regard 
to things that hav^e not btien previously cognised, there can be no 
Keniembrance ; — then how could any Jlemenibranoe arise in regard to the 
joint entity (as asserted by your Teachers) ? ” 

Tlxis is not right, wo reply. It is not asserted that the joint entity that 
is prev iousl}^ percciv^ed is something distinct from Coloiu* and the rest ; — 
your objection would hold only if the assertion of our Teachers meant this ; 
wliat is meant howev’er is that those same Coloiu* and the rest, when serv ing the 
fruitful piu'pose of holding water and tJio like, come to be collectively called 
the * Jar ’ ; and what happens is that after c'ach of those Colour and the rest, 
has been perceiv’ed by means of eaidi of their pertinent sense-organs, — 
there appears, at some future lime, the Remembrance of these under the 
appidlation of ‘ Jar which bears the impressions of the said perceptions. — 
Or the ' Joint Fntity ’ may bo regarded as ‘ conceptual *, and being of the 
nature of a ‘ conceptual entity’, as apprehended by its own cognition ; under 
Ihe^ circumstances, why cannot Remembrance of such a Joint Entity l>e 
possible ? 

From all this it is clear that the Reason (put forward b\' the Naiyaf^ika), 

Because of the peculiar arrangements of its component parts ”, — has 
its substratum ‘unproven’. — “Why so?” — The Answer is — By the 'un- 
/aorea’ character of the object itself ; that is, thi‘ object as stated by the Sniyd- 
yika in the form ‘ perceptible by two sense-organs ’ is not proven, imknoton ; 
^tud thus the Reason ha vu'ng its substratum ‘unprov’en*, becomes itself 
open to the fallacy of being ‘ unprov^en ’, ‘ unknown, Inadmissible ’. — (59-60) 


Thus it has been shown that the Reason (put forward by the Nalydyika) 
unproven’ in three ways — ‘unproven’ regarding its qualified (subject), 
unproven’ regarding the qualification of that subject, and ‘unprov^en’ 
regarding its substratum ; the following Text proceeds to show a fourth kind 
^^uproven-iicss ’ as pointed out by the Teacher *. — 
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TEXTS (61-62). 

In the case of Temples and such things, the presence of a pe- 
culiar ARRANGEMENT (OF COMPONENT PARTS) IS DISTINCTLY PER- 
CEIVED, — FROM WHICH PERCEPTION FOLLOWS THE COGNITION 
(inferential) OF AN INTETXIGENT BUILDER, — EVEN WHEN 
NO SUCH BUILDER IS ACTUALLY SEEN; IF, IN THE 
CASE OF SUCH OBJECTS AS THE BODY, THE 

Mountain and the like, a similar pecX'LIAR 

ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS WERE DISTINCT- 
LY PERCEIVED, then IT WOULD BE 
CORRECT TO DEDUCE FROM THIS 
PERCEPTION AS THE REASON, 

THE CONCLUSION THAT 
IS DESIRED (by THE 

Naiydyika ). — 

(61-62) 


COMMENTARY. 

That ‘ peculiar arrangement of parts’ which is known, — through afllrmu- 
tive and negative concomitance, — as produced by the operations of an intelli- 
gent builder, in the case of such things as the Temple and the like ; — on 
the perception of such a peculiar arrangement of parts, the notion is deduct'd 
that the Temple has had an intelligent builder, even though no such Builder 
is actually seen at the time ; — if a similar ‘ arrangement of parts ’ were put 
forward in connection with such ‘ subjects ’ as the Body, the ^Mountain and 
so forth, — then your desired conclusion might have been proved. Because^ 
Avhen the affirmative and negative concomitance between a Cause and an Effect 
has been duly discussed, that Effect can never fail to be produced by that 
Cause ; for if it did, it would cease to be the Cause.— fAs a matter of fact 
however, no such ‘peculiar arrangement of parts’ is so well known as 
regards the Tree, the Mountain and such things ; all that is known is only 
the bare babbling that ‘there is an arrangement’.) A certain character 
whieh7 by its very natiure, stands as something distinct, does not cease to 
be so distinct by mere assertion ; and if brought forward as a Reason or 
‘ Probans ’, such a character cannot be sufficient to prove the desired con- 
clusion ; as the presence of such a character would not be incompatible 
even with the contrary of that conclusion. As for example, when the 
character of ‘ being a product of Clay ’ is brought forward as a Reason for 
proving that the Anthill has been ‘ built by the Potter ’. — Such is the 
meaning of the Text taken as a whole. 

The meaning of the words of the Text is now explained : — From which 
perception follows the cognition of an intelligent builder^ — i.e. from the percep- 
tion of which ‘ peculiar arrangement ’ there would follow the inference of an 
intelligent cause. — In the case of such objects as the Body, etc, etc,; — ‘ Tanu ’ 
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Body; *Aga^ is mountain, or Tree; the phrase "and the like' includes 
such things as .the Ocean and so forth . — The conclusion that is desired , — 

i.e. the fact of being the work of an intelligent maker. — ‘ Sddhana ’ is 

proof. — (61-62) 


Question — “In what way would it be correct” (to draw the desired 
conclusion) ? 

The Answer is provided by the following Text : — 


TEXTS (63-65). 

WUKN A CERTAIN THING IS DEFINITELY RECOGNISED, THROUGH AFFIRMA- 
TIVE AND NEGATIVE CONCOMITANCE, AS THE EFFECT OF A CERTAIN 

Cause, then, the perception of that Effect must prove that 
(U usE ; — SUCH is the standing Law. — ^The ‘ peculiar 

ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS* IN SUCH DIVERSE THINGS AS THE BODY, 

the Mountain and the like however is not an effect 

OF THIS kind ; THERE IS A MERE ASSERTION TO THAT 

effect. — Such a reason, when put forward, 

RENDERS THE CONCLUSION OPEN TO DOUBT AND 

Denial, as it does when put forward for 

PROVING THAT ‘THE AnTHILL IS THE WORK OF 
THE Potter*. — (65) 

COMMENTARY. 

^The Effect, — o.g. smoke; — of a certain cause, — e.g. Fire; — definitely 
recoffnised, — ^in regard to Fire, etc. ; — the perception of thcU effect — ^when the 
<>lToct in the shape of Smoke is seen. 

“ If that is so, then the same may be the case with the matter under 
dispute also.” 

The answer is — The peculiar arrangement however, etc. 

“ If the peculiar arrangement is proved by the general assertion, then, 
it can very well be put forward as the Reason.” 

Answer — Such a reason, etc. — Such — i.e. based on mere assertion. — Work 
of the Potter, etc. ; — ^the reason being ‘ the fact of its being a product of 

Thus then, the conclusion arrived at is that the ‘ peculiar arrangement ’ 
question is ‘improven’, and as for mere ‘arrangement’, that is ‘incon- 
clusive ’.-(63-65) 


In the following Text the Opponent urges that what the Buddhist has 
put forward is only a ‘ Futile Rejoinder* : — 

6 ‘ 
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TEXT (6(>). 

“ What has been put forward (by you) is only a ‘ Futile 
Rejoinder as it is based upon the assumption of a 
particular character ; while what has been put 
FORWARD (by US, THE Naijjdifika) is only the . 
general CHARACTER OF ‘ P^FFECTS — (()6) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ M'hat you have urged is only a ‘ Futile Rejoinder’, that i)artieular 
form of it which is put forward "per parity of the character of effect ’. For 
instance, whtai it is argued tliat ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is produced 
the man putting forward tlio Futile Rejoinder says — ‘ 'Fhe character of 
beinfj produced that you put forward as the Reason, — do you mean this 
character as : (1) subsisting in such things as the Jar ? (2) Or as subsisting 

in Soimd ? Or (3) as subsisting in both (Jar and Sound) ? The first alterna- 
tive is not possible, as tlie subsistence of this Reason in the subject (of your 
syllogism, Soimd) would be ‘unproven’ ; in fact the character of one tiling 
(the Jar) cannot subsist in another thing (Sound). Tlie second alternat i v(; also 
cannot be accepted, as there would be no Corroliorative Instance fulfilling 
the conditions of the Reason. The third alternative also would be open to 
both these objections. This has been explained to be an example of tluit 
Futile Rejoinder which is named ‘ Per Parity of the character of tlie effect ’ ; 
as stated in the following words ; — ‘ When the Conclusion is shown to be 
not -proved on the basis of even the slightest deviation from the character of 
the Effect, it is Futile Rejoinder ’. 

‘’In the case under consideration the inference of non-elernalily is sought 
to bo proved on the basis of the generic character of the ‘Effect’, not on 
any particular aspect of it. Hence if a Rejoinder is put forward on the 
basis of the assumption of a particular character (or aspect), — when the 
Reason or Probans has been put forward by the other party on the basis 
of its general character, — this is a Futile Rejoinder, named ‘ per Parity of*th(‘ 
character of Effect*. In short, this is based upon the assumption of n 
different character and hence is a Futile RejolmlerJ '" — (66) 

The above is answered by the following Text : — 

TEXT (67). 

[In THE EXAMPLE OF FUTILB REJOINDER CITED] THE MERE THING (EFFECT 

IN General), as excluded frOxM all that is not that Thing (not- 
Effect), does really prove non-cternality, on account 
OF ITS being of the SAME ESSENCE AS THAT. BUT 
AS REGARDS THE PrOBANS UNDER DISCUSSION, 

THERE IS NO REASON FOR IT AT ALL. — (67) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument put forward above (against which the example of Futile 
Rejoinder has been cited) is quite right and proper ; because the mere fact 
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of bviiig an effect (Product) in Ocnoral docH prove non-eternality (Evanescence) ; 
iM'cause betwc(^n these two there is that invariable concomitance which 
consists in being of the same essence. — In the case of the reasoning put forward 
(by the Naiydyika) however, there is no such reason l)ehind the Probans 
as put forward by the Naiydyika — viz. “ Because it is characterised by a 
|)i‘culiar arrangement of its component parts ” ; specially as ‘ arrangement , 
)f parts ’ in general is a factor the c;ontrary of which is not precluded by any ^ 
incongruity ; hence the recpiisito ‘ invariable concomitance ’ is not available. 
In fact any sjich concomitance in the form of ‘being produced from it’ — 
<»n the cognition of which the consequent conclusion could becoiiio accepted 
(;\'(‘n wh(>n one does not actually perceive the actual operation of the Cause, — 
is absolutely unknown, inadmissible. This is what is meant by the I’oxt. — 
(ti7) 


'Fhe following text proceeds to show that the Naiydyika' s reasoning 
would be open to the fallacy of ‘Indecision’ (Inconclusiveiiess), <'ven if he 
gave up the idea of * concomitance’ being of a particular kind (i.e. invariable) 
and intended it to b(? in the general form (of mere concomitance in general). 


TEXT ((58). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE SmOKE THAT HAS BEEN SEEN TO BE INVARIABLY 
CONCOMITANT WITH FiRE IS IvkHc \ AND YET THE MENTION OF 
MERE ' WHITENESS ’ COULD NOT PROVE THE EXISTENCE OF 
PTrE ; IF IT DID, THEN THAT EXISTENCE COULD BE 
INFERRED EVEN FROM THE ‘ SnOW — (68) 


COMMKXTABY. 


^ “ How is it then that the P’utilo Rejoinder is cited ? ” 
The answer is giv^cn in the following Text 


TEXT (69). 

When the invariable concomitance (Premiss) is stated in the 
general form, and the objection urged against it is on 
THE basis of a particular aspect of it, — then this is 
SAID TO BE A Futih Rejoinder. — (69) 

COABIENTARY. 

In a case where the invariable concomitance of the Probandum with the 
I'robans is de6nitely known to be in a general way, — specially by moans of 
'he right cognition of its absence in the contrary of the ‘Subject’, — and 
yet the objection that is urged against it is on the basis of a particular aspect 
or character (of the Probans), — then such an objection constitutes a ‘ Futile 
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Rejoinder — ^In the case of the reasoning (put forward by the Naiydyika) 
however, the invariable concomitance cited is not known to be in the general 
form ; the Probans that has been objected to as being ‘ unproven ’ is one that 
has been put forward as being concomitant with a particular * arrangement 
of component parts ’ ; hence this objection is not of the nature of a ‘ Futile 
Rejoinder — (69) 

If a general character could bring about the cognition of a thing even 
without being invariably concomitant with it, then absurdity could result ; — 
tliis is what is shown in the following Text : — 


TEXT (70). 

The mere character of ‘ being denoted by the term Oo ’ 
(as a general character) might prove the ‘ presence of 
Horns ’ in the quarters and other things (which are all 
denoted by the term ‘ Oo ’), — ^IF the reasoning were 
not adopted in a different form. — (70) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, Heaven^ Quarters^ Speech, Eyes, Raya, Thunderbolt, 
Earth and Water, — ^all these things are ‘ denoted by the terra Go ’ ; if, 
on the basis of this general character of ‘ being denoted by the term Qo *, it 
were sought to bo proved that a particular Cow of variegated colour has 
horns, — then on the basis of the same character, it would be possible to infer 
the presence of Horns in Heaven, etc. also. — (70) 

The following might be urged (by the Naiydyika) : — “ As a matter of 
fact, there ia invariable concomitance between the character of ‘ having a 
peculiar arrangement of component parts ’ and that of ‘ being produced by 
an intelligent Cause ’, — ^just as there is between this latter and the charaiter 
of ‘ being a Product (Effect) 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text ; — 


TEXT (71). 

If it were proved by some valid Means of Cognition that there in 
AN Invariable Concomitance between the Probans and 
the Probandum (cited by the Naiydyika), then, the 
conclusion would be fully established by 
reasoning, and no one could have anything 
TO SAY against IT. — (71) 

COMMENTARY. 

But, as a matter of fact, no such Invariable Concomitance is proved : 
this is what the Author proceeds to show by the following Text : 
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TEXT (72). 

But the existence of a Being who is -eternal, one, and the ^ 

SUBSTRATUM OF ETERNAL ALL-EMBRACING CONSCIOUSNESS,— CAN 
NEVER BE proved; AS THE INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 

(Premiss) that may be cited would be devoid 
OF the Probandum. — (72) 

COMMENTARY. 

What you (Naiydyika) desire to prove is, not only that the World has 
l^een created by an Intelligent Maker, but that it is preceded (produced) 
by the intelligent Entity known as God, who is the Cause of the whole World, 
l)cing himself one, eternal and the substratum of an eternal all-embracing Con- 
sciousness. In fact, it is this entity that forms the subject of dispute. The 
existence of such a Being cannot bo proved ; — why ? — because the Invariable 
(,'oncomitance (that might be put forward to prove Its existence) will bo devoid 
of the Probandum (the character to bo proved) ; for the simple reason that any 
[)ositive Corroborative Instance that might be cited in the form of the Jar and 
such things would be lacking in the element of similarity that is essential 
1 the maker of the Jar not having all the character that is predicated of God], 
and this would make it impossible to prove the necessary Invariable Con- 
comitance between the Probans and the Probandum ; as in no particular 
Instance (of any Product) is there any invariable concomitance between the 
Probans and the character of the Probandum as postulated (by tho Naiyd- 
Uika).-~(12) 

With a view to showing tho same, the following Text proceeds to add tho 
following : — 

TEXT (73). 

For instance, all such products as Houses, Steps, Gateways, v 

Towers and the like are definitely known to have been 
made by makers ^vho have been many, and with 
fleeting Ideas.— (73) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, the Probans is not only ‘ Unproven ’ and ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; it 
is also ‘ Contradictory ’ ; — this is wliat is shown by the Author in the fol- 
lowing Text ; — 

TEXT (74). 

Por the same reason, the Probans is also detrimental to what is 
desired ; INASMUCH AS WHAT IT ESTABLISHES IS [A CaUSB] THAT 
IS MANY, AND THE SUBSTRATUM OF FLEETING IDEAS.— (74) 

COMMENTARY. 

For the same reason^ — i.e. because tho Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) 
contrary to the Probandum (which is desired to be proved). — What the 
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term ‘also* indicates is that the Probans is not only ‘unproven’ and ‘incon- 
clusive as shown above [but it is also ‘ Contradictory ’ (74) 

[Says the Naiydy}ka \ — “The Probans would be ‘Contradictory* only 
if it were invariably concomitant w’ith the contrary of the Probandum ; in 
the case in cjuestion however, there is (as you say) no invariable concomitance 
even with the mere character of ‘having an intelligent Cause’ ; how then 
could there be any such concomitance with any particular form of that 
character (vvliich alone could be contrary to the desired conclusion) ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text : — 

TEXT (75). 

The invariable concomitance that has been asserted by you 
IS ONLY with reference TO THE Probandum in the form of 
‘ the character of ham:n« an Intelligent Cause ’ ; 

AND WE ARE GOING TO ASSERT IT CLEARLY WtTII 
REFERENCE TO A SECOND (DIFFERENT, CON- 
TRARY) Probandum. — (75) 

COMMENTARY. 

You, Theist, in asserting the existence of (lod, have set forth an Invariabh^ 
Concomitance in reference to the Probandum in the shape of ‘the character 
of having an Intelligent Cause ’ ; if that were not so, and if this general 
proposition (premiss) also were not admitted, then how could it have been 
possible to prove tliat all things have God for their Creator ? — Thus then, 
wo admit (for the sake of Argument) the premiss from your view-point — 
that ‘ Things have an Intelligent CaiLse’, — and then proceed to show clearly 
that your Probans is invariably (joncomitant with a particular Probandum 
wliich is ‘Second’ — contrary — to that parti(ailar Probandum which you 
desire to prove ; — tliis * Sf?cond ’ Probandum being ‘ the (character of being 
preceded (produced) by a person of evanescent and manv (.‘ognitions (Ideas")’. 
-(75) 


Question — “ How are you going to show this clearly ? ” 
The answer is provided in t\u' following Text ; — 


TEXT (76). 

For us, eternal tionos cannot produce any effects, because 
‘ consecutive * and ‘ concurrent ’ ACTION ARE MUTUALLY CON- 
TRADICTORY ; AND IF OBJECTS ARE CONSECUTIVE, THERE 
MUST BE THE SAME CONSECUTIVENESS IN THEIR 
COGNITIONS ALSO. — (76) 

COMMENTARY. 

Any such eternal things as God and the like cannot produce any effects ; be- 
cause in any productive activity' of an Eternal Thing, there is incompatibility 
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Ixjtweon ‘.Oonsecutiveness ’ and ‘ Concurrence ’ ; . hence only non-eternal 
tilings can bo productive causes ; as it is these alone which go on unceasingly 
changing their sequential character — of being present now and past at the 
next inornent. Thus it is proved that an Intelligent IMaker must be evanescent 
and many. 

As r^igards the assertion (of the Naiydyika) that “God is endowed with 
t^tc^rnal and one Consciousness ”, — this is contrary to all reason ; this is 
what is indicated by the words ‘7/ objects are consecutive, etc,' [Objects 
b(*ing fleeting, evanescent, according to the Naiydyika also, their cognitions 
also must be evaiu^sccnt ; hence there can be no eternal cognition or con- 
sciousness]. — ( 7 G ) 

What has been just asserted (in the second line of the preceding Text) 
is further supported by the following Text: — 

TEXT (77). 

(Job’s Cognition must be consecutive, because it is related to 

CONSECUTIVE CO(JNISABLE THINGS ; — ^JUST LIKE THE COGNITION 
OF UBVADATTA and OTHER PERSONS, RELATING TO 

Flame and other things. — (77) 

COMMENT ARY. 

That Cognition of which the object is consecutive must itself bo con- 
secutive ; just as we find in the case of the cognition of Devadatta and other 
men pertaining to such things as Flame and the like ; — and God’s Cognition 
has for its object, only such things as are consecutiv'e. This is a Reason 
based upon the nature of things. /And as this reasoning is put for- 
ward only by way of exposing the incongruity involved (in the Theist’s 
jiosition), [and not as a formal Inferential Argument], — it will not be right 
to urge against it the fact of the Probans being ‘unproven’ (not admitted 
by both parties). Inasmuch as the (’ognition of Devadatta and others 
rc'lating to such things as ‘ I^niversal ’ and the rest (wliich are held to be 
eternal) would bt? devoid of the main characteristic of the Probans {evaties- 
cence of the Object),- -the instance cited is that of things like the Flame (which 
all parties admit to be evanescent 

Question — “ What is the actual proof (argument) which annuls (the 
Theist’s reasonings) ? ” 

Answer — If God’s Cognition manifesting itself is produced by an object 
which is consecutive, then it becomes proved that it must bo consecutive; 

if it is not so produced, then, as there would be no proxin\ato contact 
(with the Object and the Cognition), God could not cognise the Object at 
‘^il- And the result of this would be either that Cognitions would have to 
be hold as valid even in the absence of their object, or you would have to 
r enounce your doctrine (regarding the omniscience of God). There would be 
further absurdity that, in regard to such objects as have been destroyed, 
have not yet been produced, the Cognition (of God) would bo objectless. 
Ihis is the argument that annuls the Theist’s reasonings. — (77) 
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It has been asserted (by the Naiydyika, under Text 48 above) that — 
“ Atoms supply the corroborative Instance per Dissimilarity [in support of 
the reasoning that ‘ the World must have an Intelligent Cause, because it is 
characterised by a peculiar arrangement of component parts ’J 

The Author proceeds to show in the following Text that the said Instance 
per Dissimilarity is one from which the character of the Probandum is not 
excluded : — 


TEXTS (78-79). 

The Jar and other things are regarded by us as mere aggre- 
GATES OF Atoms; and the Potter and other men who make 

THOSE THINGS ARE ONLY MAKERS OF THE AtOMS ; HENCE THE 
CHARACTER THAT YOU MEAN TO PROVE (l.E. YOUR PrOBAN- 
DUM) is NOT EXCLUDED (ABSENT) FROM THE AtOM 
WHICH HAS BEEN CITED (bY YOU) AS A CORROBORA- 
TIVE Instance per Dissimilarity, — (78-79) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Composite ’ is going to bo denied by us in detail (under Chapter 10) ; 
and it has already in a way been denied ; hence (there being no such composite 
whole as the Jar) the Potter must be regarded as the ‘ maker ’ of Atoms 
only ; and thus the ‘ character to be proved — that of being jnade by an 
Intelligent Maker, — is one that is not excluded from the Atoms, which have 
been cited as an Instance per dissimilarity ; and thus the Corroborative Instance 
per Dissimilarity that lias been cited (by the Thoist, in support of liis 
reasoning) is found to be open to the defect that the character of the Pro- 
bandum is not absent from it [and hence it cannot serve as an instance per 
dissimilarity\ — (7 8-79) 

The following might be urged: — “If what we had desired to prove were 
the particular phase of any character, then the Corroborative Instance per 
Similarity cited by us (in the form of the Jar) might have been open to the 
defect of being devoid of the character sought to be proved (Probandum) ; 
as it is however, what we are seeking to prove is only the general character 
of ‘ being produced by an Intelligent Cause * ; and when that General thesis 
has been proved, then, by implication, God becomes proved as the Cause 
(Maker) of the Tree and other things. Potter, etc. cannot be the maker 
of these things, as they are of the Jar and such other things ; because the 
General character is further specified by a particular characteristic. For 
instance, in the case of such things as the Tree and the like, it is not 
possible that there should be any other Maker ; and the implication of this 
recognised fact is that, even without the speciBc mention of a particular 
character (of the Maker), it is God alone that comes to be recognised as the 
Maker of these things.’* 

The answer to this is supplied in the following Text : — 
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TEXT (80). 

If the character of ‘ being produced by an Intelligent Cause ’ 

IS MEANT TO BE PROVED ONLY IN A GENERAL FORM, THEN WE 
HAVE NO DISPUTE WITH YOU ; AS ALL DIVERSITY IS 
DUE TO Actions. — (80) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is as you now explain, then your argument is open to the objection 
of being futile — seeking to prove what is already admitted by all parties. — 
“ How so ? ’* — Because all diversity, — i.o. the diverse character of the world 
that exists, — is due to Actions, — i.e. brought about by common and uncommon, 
good and bad, deeds. Hence men performing the good and bad actions, who 
are all intelligent beings, become the came of all this. And (in this form 
wo also accept the general proposition that ‘ Things are produced by Intelligent 
(Pluses ’); so yom argument becomes ‘futile’. — (80) 

If (in order to avoid tliis) it be held that “ the proposition sought to 
be proved is in a particular (not the General) form ”, — then the answer is as- 
given in the following Text : — 


TEXT (81). 

If what YOU SEEK TO PROVE IS THE FACT THAT THE WORLD IS CREATED 

BY A Cause who is one and whose Consciousness ls eternal, 

— THEN THERE IS ABSENCE OF THE PrOBANDUM (iN THE 

Instance) ; and it is ‘ inconclusive ’ also, since 

SUCH THINGS AS THE HoUSE AND THE LIKE ARE 
FOUND TO BE MADE BY SEVERAL MAKERS.— (81 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

Though this lias been already explained imder Text 73 above, yet it is 
asserted again with a view to clinching the argiunent. — The compound 
‘ ^ityaikahuddhipurvatvam ’ may be taken to mean either ‘ produced by 
one who is eternal and has a single Consciousness ’, or ‘ produced by one 
whose Consciousness is eternal and one — Absence of the Probandum ; — i.e. 
in wliat has been cited as the Corroborative Instance per similarity ; — also 
inconclvmveness *, — i.e. of the Probam — (this has to bo supplied). — “ How ? ” 
"'The answer is — Since such things as the House, etc, etc, — (81) 

It has been asserted (by the Theist, above, imdor Text 49) that ” The 
material Cause of the Tree and other things is controlled by an Intelligent 
Being, etc. etc.” 

The answer to these arguments is given in the following Text : — 
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TEXT (82). . ‘ 

Against the other reasonings (of the Theist) also, this same 
CRITICISM may be URGED mvJtatis mutandis \ some other 
criticism also IS NOW BEIN(; briefly set forth. — (82) 

COMMENTARY. 

, As against the reason ‘ Because they have colour, etc.\ this same eriticism 
I may be urged : This same, — as follows : — (a) It is Un])roven; (b) as there is 
no Invariable (\)ncomitance, it is Inconclusive', (c) if there is Invariable 
j Concomitance, it is Contradictory ; (d) the Instance is devoid of the IVobandum ; 
(e) if the Conclusion is meant to be general, it m futile, and so forth.---For 
instance, that presence of Colour, etc. which is controlled by an Intelligent 
Controller is not admitted as being present in the Tree, etc. ; — mere ‘presence 
of Colour’ by its('|f is not invariably concomitant (with the Probandum) ; 
hence the Probans is Inconclusive ; if there is invariable concoraitsince, then, it 
becomes contradictory, as proving a conclusion contrary to the one desired ; — 
the Corroborative Instance per similarity is devoid of the Probanduin, as no 
concomitanco is admitted with the characti^r of ‘ being controlled by an 
eternal and one Tiitelligenl Being ’ ; — if the conclusion is meant to be in the 
general form, then the argument in futile ; if it is meant to be specific, then it 
is inconclusive (Doubtful), the contrary being found to be the case with such 
things as the Jar and the like. — In this same manner, tlio criticism may 
be applied to the other reasonings also. — ( 82 ) 

Another reason has been put forward (by the Theist, under '’Fext 50 ) — 
“ because they operate intermittoiitly [all such Causes as Merit, Demerit 
and Atoms must l)e controlled by an Intelligent Being] ”, 

Against this an additional objection is put forward in the following 

Text 


TEXT (83). 

‘ Intermittent action * of Atoms and other Causes is not proven 
(admitted); as there is ‘perpetual flux’, all things are 
undergoing destruction every moment ; IT is also 
‘ inconclusive ’ IN reference to that same (God), 

AS His activity also is consecutive (hence 
intermittent). — (83) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, all things (according to us) disappear immediately 
on appearance, and they do not remain in existence even for a single moment ; 
how then can the action of these bo ‘ intermittent ’ ? This Reason therefore 
is one that is ‘ unproven, inadmissible *, for your Opponent. It is also ‘ incow- 
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elusive in reference to the same — God ; as God also oporates only intermittently 
uvor things which appear consecutively ; and yet He is not controlled by an 
I iitolligont Being ; for if He were, then there would no need to posit such In- 
telligent Controllers. — ^If the Reason be meant to be (pialified by the qualifying 
plH*aso ‘ being insentient — as has biion actually done by Prashastamatiy — even 
so tlie ‘ iriconclusiveness ’ remains unavoidable; as the exclusion of the con- 
I rary of the Probandum remains doubtful. That Reason alone can be regarded 
jis logical which servos to exclude the Probans from the contrary of the Pro- 
h.iiiduin ; that however which does not entirely set iiside all doubt of the 
prescMico of the Probans in the contrarj’^ of the Proljandum, — even if put 
forward, — is as good as not there (i.c?. ineffective)- Fiuther, even with tlu^ 
s:hd qualification, the Reason remains open to the aforesaid defects of being 
‘ iin])roven ’ and the rest. — (83) 

As regards the argument (put forward by the Theist under Text i)l, 
above*) that — “ At the beginning of Creation usage among men must have 
h(‘Oii duo to the teaching of other persons, <‘tc. etc." — it is answered l)y the 
loll owing Text : — 


TEXT (84). 

A(’cordinc5 to its, at Dissolution, persons do not continue to 

REMAIN with ALL CONSCIOUSNESS AND MEMORY COMPLETELY 
LOST ; BECAUSE THEY ARE BORN IN KfFULGENT REGIONS, 

AND FROM THESE LATTER THEY ARE BORN AGAIN IN 
THIS WORLD. — (84) 

COMMENTARY. 

In Text (51) the Thoist has used the qualifying plirase, ‘ when they 
b(*o()me awakened to consciousness ’ ; but such a qualification is absurd, 
because under our theory, it is not true that at Dissolution, there remain 
Persons with all consciousness and memory lost and with all organs enfeel)le(l ; 
what happens is that they are born in Luminous Regions, in celestial bodies, 
endowed with superior forms of clear consciousness ; those howev(>r who have 
'^till got to expiate their Karmic residue through the fruition of particularly 
sinful and other deeds become born in other material regions ; so that even 
at the time of the future evolution of the world (following after Dissolution), 
Ihose same persons fall down from the Luminous and other regions and 
become born in this world, without losing all consciousness and memory, 
llenci*. any such (pialification as ‘ when they become subsequently awakened 
consciousness ’ is absurd. 

further, the Reason put forward is also ‘ inconclusive because its 
•d)sence from the contrary of the Probandum is doubtful, y And if all that 
meant to be proved is the fact of ‘ being preceded by the teaching of other 
jx^rsons — then the argument is ‘ Futile as all parties are agreed that in 
I'lti matter of usage, which is beginuingless, dependence on nuitual teacliing 
inevitable. — If then what is meant to be pro\'ed is tlu> fact of its being 
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‘preceded by the teaching of the particular person called Qod\ then the 
Reason put forward is ‘Inconclusive’, — because as a matter of fact, it is actually 
possible in other ways also (without such teaching). The Corroborative 
Instance also, in this case, would bo devoid of the Probandum, This 
has already been lugod before as a general defect (in the Theist’s argu- 
ment). — (84) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason put forward is 
also ‘ Contradictory ’ and the Conclusion is contrary to the Theist’s own 
doctrines : — • 


TEXT (85). 

Then again, the ' teachership ’ of a mouthless Person can only 

BE A matter of BLIND FAITH ; God’s ‘ MOUTHLESSNESS ’ IS PROVED 
BY HiS HAVINtJ NO BODY, ON ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE IN HiM 

OF Merit and Demerit. — (85) 

COMMENTARY. 

r^^f it were possible for usage to be preceded by (due to) God’s teaching, 
then the Reason might not be ‘Contradictory’ ; as it is however, God having 
no month, it is not possible for Him to be a tmeher ; and the fact of His 
having no mouth is proved by His having no body, — i.e. because He is devoid 
of a body. — Question — “ But how do you know that He has no body ? ” — 
Answer — On account of the absence in Him of Merit and Demerit ; that is, in 
God there is no Merit and Demerit, which are the causes of Souls having 
bodies. This has been thus declared by Uddyotakara : — ‘ Proof is available 
for the presence of Intelligence in God, but there is no proof for the presence 
of such qualities as Merit and the rest’.* — Thus the ‘ teachership ’ of God 
being impossible, usage cannot bo attributed to His teaching ; what is 
indicated is only the fact of its being due to the teaching of some persons 
other tlian God ; and thus by discarding what is desired to bo proved, th(^ 
Reason becomes ‘ Contradictory 

Even if God’s ‘teachership’ is admitted, the doctrine that He is 
‘ mouthless ’ bt^comes abandoned ; and in this way the conclusion becomes 
contrary to the Theist’s own doctrine. 

As regards the argujnent — ‘ The manifest consisting of the Primary 
Elements and the rest being controlled by an Intelligent Controller, etc. etc.* 
(put forward by Uddyotakara, in Nydyavdrtika, p. 463, and quoted in the 
Text 52), — it can be shown that the Reasons cited there also, as befor(\ 
are (a) ‘ inconclusive ’, as there is no proof against a contrary conclusion, 
(6) * futile *, if the reason is meant to be stated generally, — and (c) if it 


* This is an exact quotation from the Nydyavdrtika, p. 468, 11. 12 et» seq,, Bih. 
Ind. Ed., with this slight difference that for ‘Sattve' in the present context. 
Nydyavdrtika has ‘ Samhhave ’, 
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rnoant to be particular, then the Corroborative Instance cited is devoid of 
i ho Probandum. — (85) 

Having refuted in detail the arguments put forward for proving the 
i'xistonce of God, the following Text proceeds to urge the defects in the 
Invariable Concomitance (Premiss, on which the Theist bases his arguments), 
and thereby to establish his own view ; — 


TEXT (86). 

In all the arguments, the Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) is 

CONTRARY TO INFERENCE ; AND THERE CAN BE NO INVARIABLE 
CONCOMITANCE OF THE PrOBANS ON THE BASIS OF A 
CONTRARY (FALSE) CHARACTER. — (86) 


COMMENTARY. 

In every one of the arguments put forward (by the Theist), the Invariable 
( Vjncomitance that lias been cited as between the Probans and the Probandiun, 
contrary to Inference , — as is going to be explained later on. 

Question — “ Why is not this contrariness to Inference urged against the 
concliLsion (of the Theist) ? ” 

Answer — It would be so urged if the conclusion formed part of the Proof 
(Keasoning). As a matter of fact however, the Conclusion does not, either 
directly or indirectly, form part of the proving of the Probandum ; hence 
when wliat is going to be done is the urging of objections against the proof 
of the Probandum, if the party urged the defects in the Conclusion, he would 
hocome subject to the Clincher of ‘ Urging what is not a defect ’. It is for 
this reason that in connection with the statement of proofs, the defects of tlie 
Conclusion should not be urged. If in some cases, a defect in the Conclusion 
is actually luged, there also it should bo taken as having been urged only 
for the purpose of demolishing the Invariable Concomitance. — Or such 
instances may be regarded as possible only in cases where the Conclusion 
alone has been asserted (without any reasoning in support of it). 

Question — “ Even at the time that the Invariable Concomitance is put 
forward, how can there be contrariness to Inference ? ” 

Answer — There can he no invariable concomitance, etc , — ‘ Contrary character ’ 
-is that which is opposed to all Means of Valid Cognition, false ; as such a 
character would be impossible (non est), an invariable concomitance with it 
would be impossible ; certainly there can be no invariable concomitance with 
what does not exist.— (86) 

Question — “ What is that Inference by which the Invariable Concomitance 
is annulled *? ** 

The answer is provided by the following Text 
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TEXT (87). 

CtOd cannot be the Cause of Born Things, — because He is 
Himself devoid of birth, — ^like the ‘Sky-lotus’. Other- 
wise, ALL THINGS WOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 

simultaneously. — (87 ) 


cmiMENTAIlY. 


That wliich i.s itself devoid of birtli eaiiiiot be t}ie eaiis(» of anything; 
— as the ‘Sky-lotus’, Clod is devoid of birth; — hence tlie proposition 
that He is the cause would ])e contrary to the Universal Premiss. — This 
argument is meant only to indicate an absurdity in the doctrine of the 
Opponent ; hence it is not open to tho objection that the substratum of its 
Reason (Probans) is ‘ unprov en ’. 

Otherwise, all thhu/s would come into existence simultaneously ; what is 
meant is that, if the Cause vv’ere one w’hose eHiciency is never obstructed, 
then all things vv’ould come into existence sinuiltanooiisly, - exactly lik(> 
tilings which are admitted to be produec^d at one' and the same time. 

I’liis argument is the proof that annuls thc^ Invarialile Concomitance of 
the Theist. Or tliis may be taken merely as stating the sense' of wliat has 
been said before. 

The absurdity (inv^olvTd in the Theist’s position) is to he shown in this 
manner : — When the Cause is present, in its complete form, then the Effc'ct 
must appear as a matter of courses ; just as it is found in the case of tho Sprout. 
which appears as soon as tho final stage has been reached ])y the causal 
conditions (joriduciv^e to it ; — now under the doctrine of th(5 Tlw'ist, as God, 
the cause of all things, would alw-ays bo there and free from defects, all 
things, the whole world, should come into existence at onct'. 

Tho following argument might be urged :--“(jlod is not tho only Cause 
(of all things); in fact what Ho does Ho does through the help of such 
auxiliary causes as Merit and the rest, — God Himself being only tho Ehicient 
(Controlling) Cause. So that so long as Merit and the rest are not there, th(5 
‘Cause’ of tilings cannot be said to be present there in its efficient form.” 

This is not right ; if there is help that has got to bo rendered to God 
by the Auxiliary Causes, — then alono could He bo regarded as dependent 
upon their aid ; as a matter of fact howwer, God is eternal and as nothing 
can introduce into Him any efficiency tliat is not there already, there can 
be no h(?lp that He should receive from the Auxiliary Causes ; why then, 
should Ho need such auxiliaries as are of no use to Him? — Further, even 
these Auxiliary Causes, — all of them should have their birth subject to God 
and as such, they should be always near Him. Thus, how can our Reason 
be regarded as ‘unproven*? — Nor is our Reason ‘inconclusive’; for if 
that were so (doubtful), then there would be no ‘ Perfect (defect less) Cause ’ 
at all (of things). If then, the Perfect Cause itself never came into existonc(v 
then there would be no birth (production) of anything, as tho ‘ absonce of 
Perfect Cause ’ would always be there. 
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Uddyotakara has argued as follows * : — “ Though the Cause of Things 
iiiiined ‘God’ is, eternal and perfect and always prese^nt, yet the producing 
of things is not simultaneous, because God always a(;ts intelligently and 
purposely ; if God had j^roduced things by His mere presence, without/ 
iiUt'lligonco (or purpose), then the objection urged would have applied to our 
doctrine. As a matter of fact however, God acts intelligently ; hence the 
objection is not applicable ; specially as God operates towards l*roducts 
sololv by His own wish. Thus our Reason is not Inconclusive.'^ 

This is not right. The activity and inactivity of things are not depen- 
dent upon the wish of the Cause ; only if it were so that the appearance of all 
hdlccts would not bo possible, even in the constant presenceof the untrammelled 
(liiiise in the shape of God, simply on account of His wish being absent. 'Phe 
fiict of the matter is that the appearance and non-appearance of things are 
dependent upon the presence and absence of due elliciency in the ('’ause. For 
instance, oven though a man may have the wish, things do not appear, if he 
luis not the efliciency or power to produce them; and when the Cause in the 
form of Seeds has the eflieiency or faculty to produce the Sprout, the Sprout 
do(‘s appear, — even though the Seed has no wish at all. Tf then the Cause 
called ‘God’ is always there fully endowed with the due untrammelled 
clliciency,-— as He is at the time of the producing of a particular thing, — 
then why should Things stand in lUM^d of His wish, which can serve no purpose 
at all ? And the result of this should be that all things should appear 
simultaneously, at the same time as the appearance of any one thing. — 
Thus alone could the untrammelled causal efficiency of God be shown, if tilings 
wore produced simultaneously. Nor can (Jlod, who cannot bo helped by 
other things, stand in need of anything, for which He would need His wish. 

Further, in the absence of Intelligence, there can bo no de.siro for any- 
thing else, — and the Intelligence of God you hold to bo eternally uniform; 
so that, oven if God acted intelligently, why should not there be a simul- 
taneous production of things ? Heeause like God Himself, His Intelligence 
also is always there.— If then. His Intelligence be regarded as evanescent, 
cvcilso, it must co-exist with God, and its presence must bo as constant as 
tlod Himself; so that the objection on that score remains in force. 

Thus tho addition of the qualification, in the form ‘ because of God’s 
Intelligence ’, — turns out to bo futile ; and our Reason is not ‘ Incoiujlusive ’. 
N<»r is tho Reason ‘Contradictory’, because the Frobans is present in all 
cases of tho Frobandum. 

And yet the production of things is not found to bo simultaneous ; 
lu'Mce the conclusion must bo contrary to tliat desired by the Theist. 

Tho argumont may bo formulated as follows : — ‘ When a certain thing 
not found to be produced at a certain time, it must be taken to bo one 
'vhose Cause at that time is not untrammelled in its efficiency, — as is found in 
ihe case of tho Sprout not appearing while tho Seed is still in the granary ; — 


* Those are not tho exact words of tho Nydyavdrtika ; it is a paraphrase of 
' hat has been there said under Sutra 4. 1. 21, p. 466, 1. 8, and p. 467, 11. 10 et. 
Bib. Ind. Ed. 
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it is found that at the time of the appearance of one thing, the jvhole World 
is not produced, — Whence what has been stated (by the Opponent) as a uni- 
versal proposition is not found to bo true. 

This argument cannot be regarded as ‘ futile *, because it has been 
shown that if God were the Cause of tilings, then it would be impossible 
to regard the Cause of tilings to be trammelled in any way. — (87) 

The following Text sets forth another argument (against Tlieism) : — 


TEXTS (88-89). 

Things that are born consecutively cannot have God for their 
Cause, — just like the notions of foolish persons arising 

FROM THE SAID REASONINGS (OF THE ThELST). — If 
those (notions) ALSO ARE PRODUCED BY GoD, THEN THE 
ADDUCING OF PROOFS (iN SUPPORT OF THEM) SHOULD 
BE USELESS ; BECAUSE OF (HiS) ETERNALITY; AND 

AS He would be beyond remedy, the 

SAID STATEMENT COULD RENDER NO 

HELP.— (89) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ notiom ’ — i.e. the definite conclusions — derived from such reasonings 
as ‘ because cliaracterised by a peculiar arrangement of component parts ' 
and the rest, — ^relating to the object sought to be proved, — appearing in tlu* 
minds of those foolish persons who are keen on proving God as the Caust* 
of the World. 

Objection — “ As a matter of fact, the said reasons have all been shown 
to be invalid and beset with fallacies that have been pointed out ; and hencM* 
no conclusive notions could bo derived from them, regarding what is desir(;cl 
to be proved ; and under the circumstances, there could be no Corroborative 
Instance in support of the reasoning here set forth (by you).” 

That is true ; that is why the Text has used the term ^foolish persons ’ ; 
foolish people are not capable of discriminating the validity of Proofs, anti 
hence they derive their notions from invalid premisses also. 

“Even so, the Corroborative Instance would remain devoid of tlir 
Probandurn ; because ‘ the notions of foolish persons ’ also are accepted hy 
us as having God for their efficient Cause.” 

Answer — If these notions also, etc. — These notions, — i.e. the notions of 
foolish persons ; if these also are held to be produced by God, — then th 
adducing of proofs should he useless ; the putting forward of reasons would h ' 
entirely useless ; i.e. because they would all be produced from God Himself* 

“ God would be the producer of the said notions, through the help of tlv* 
statement of proofs, — ^and not by Himself alone ; so that the said statement 
would not be useless.” 
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Answer-^Because of His eternality ; — the statement of proofs served 
io remove God’t^ inefficient character and render it efficient, — tfien it could 
j)(^ helpful to Him; but inasmuch as God is eternal and hence His character 
r.iiinot be liable to removal or production. Ho could not be helped 
hv anything; so that the statement of the proof cannot be of any use to 
liirn.— (88^9) 

Further, oven in the absence of Causes with perceptible efficiency, you 
postulate the causal character of God, whose efficiency is never perceived; 

-and this lands you in absurdities ; because even after having assumed such 
i\. (h)d, you might as well assume oven such (absurd) things as the 
Dhetkdsaka and the like (?), as there would be no difference between such 
t liings and God. — This is what is shown in the following Text : — 


TP]XT (90). 

When you have seen that a certain thing exists only when 

( ERTAIN OTHER THIN(JS EXIST, AND NEVER WHEN THESE DO NOT 
EXIST, — THEN, IF YOU ASSUME A CaUSE FOR THE FORMER, 
OTHER THAN THESE LATTER, — HOW CAN YOU AVOID 
FALLING INTO AN infinite regress ? — (90) 


COMMENTARY. 

A ' yat^ has to be added after " bJiavaddrsImn \ ‘seen by you’. If 
you assume a Cause other than these*, — i.e. a Cause other than those whose 
elliciency has been perceived (by the positive and negative concomitance 
sj>oken of). — (90) 

,It has been argued (in Text 54) that “the fact of His being the creator 
of all tilings having been established, His omniscience is proved without 
effort”. — The answer to this is provided by the following Text: — 


TEXT (91). 

By THE REFUTATION OF God’s CrEATORSHIP, HiS OMNISCIENCE ALSO 
IS UNDERSTOOD TO BE SET ASIDE BY THE SAME ; AS IT IS ON THE 
STRENGTH OF ‘ CrEATORSHIP ’ THAT THE ARGUMENT FOR 
‘ OMNISCIENCE ’ HAS BEEN BASED. — (91) 

COMMENTARY. 

You regard God to be omniscient only on the strength of His being the 
t reator of all things ; hence by the refutation of His Creator ship. His 
'Omniscience also becomes set aside ‘ without effort *. — (91) 

7 
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Admitting (for argument’s sake) the validity of the Theist’s arguments, 
the following Texts proceed to point out another objection :-t- 


TEXTS (92-93). 

YoUB KEASONINGS may not be beset with the defects urged ABOVE ; 

AND YET THE CREATOR CANNOT BE 0716 , BECAUSE THE FALSITY 
OF SUCH A PROPOSITION HAS BEEN SHOWN ABOVE ; AND WHEN 

THE Oneness of the Creator is not proved, wherein 
COULD ‘ omniscience ’ SUBSIST ? — (92-93) 

COmiENTARY. 

T/is dejecta urged above — ending with ‘ being contrary to Inference ’ 
(Text 86). 

^^The upshot of the wholo is as follows : — ^Though it may be true that the 
reasonings put forward succeed in establishing an Intelligent Creator of 
such things as the Body, Moimtains and so forth, — yet it is by no moans 
certain that tho Creator of one particular thing is the same as that of 
another thing ; because it is quite possible that each effect may liave its 
own separate Cause (Creator) ; in fact, in tho case of such things as the House 
and tho like, it is found «that they are made by many persons ; hence it is 
not possible to establish that there is only one Creator for all things. And 
under the circumstances, how can ‘ omniscience * be regarded as proved ? 

Prashastarmti has put forward the following argument for proving a 
single Creator : — “ All beings, from Brahma down to the Piahdeha must have 
over them a single All-Superior Being,— because among themselves there art? 
found to be of varying grades of superiority ; — ^in the ordinary world it is foimd 
that where there are several persons of varying grades of superiority, they 
are always imder tho sway of one Superior Being ; e.g. the controllers of tho 
House, the village, the city and tho province are all under one Sovereign 
Emperor of the entire world ; and all such beings as serpents, Rdk^aaas, 
Yak^ and such other beings are possessed of varying grades of superiority 
among themselves ; — from these facts we are led to think that all these also 
are under one Controller in the shape of God 

If what is meant to be proved is that all these Beings are ‘ controlled ’ 
by God, — ^then the Reason put forward is ‘ Inconclusive’ ; as there is no 
valid reason for precluding the contrary conclusion ; specially as no Invariable 
Concomitance is admitted. Tho Corroborative Instance also is found to be 
devoid of the Probandum. 7 <If from the mere fact of there being a Controller, i 
is meant to prove that the Control is actually there, — then the argument i 
futile ; as we also accept the fact that the ‘ Enlightened One * {BuddJui}, 
who was the crest-jewel of the entire universe, did actually control tho 
entire world, through His mercy ; by virtue of which all good men of thv' 
present day also attain prosperity and Ultimate Good. 
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The same writer {PraahastamcUi) has adduced the following further 
. rgument “ All the Seven Worlds must have been created by the intelli- 
^onco of a single Being, — because they are all included under one ‘ Entity *, 
just like the several rooms of a House; we find that all the rooms of a 
House are built by the intelligence of a single arcliitect ; in the same way all 
t he seven worlds arc included under the one universe ; hence it is concluded 
( hat these must be the creation .of the Intelligence of a single Creator ; and 
t he one Being by whose intelligence all these have been created is the Blessed 
j.ord, the one Architect of the whole universe 

The Probans of this reasoning is ‘ unproven ’ (not admitted) ; there is 
no such thing as a ‘ single universe ’ or a ‘ single house * ; such names have 
boon given to certain things only for the piupose of simplifying business- 
transactions. — For this same reason the Corroborative Instance? that has been 
cited is devoid of the Probans. Further, as a matter of fact, the several 
rooms in a house are actually found to bo built by several architects (and 
juasoiis); — hence the Probans is ‘ inconclusive ’ (Doubtful) also. 

Objections to other Theistic arguments also may be set forth in the 
aforesaid manner. — (92) 

It has been argued (under Text 55) that “ The theory under dispute 
must be perceptible to someone, etc. etc.’*. 

The answer to tliis is provided by the following Text : — 


TEXT (93). 

In fact, the reason adduced fob proving the ‘ Omniscient Person ’ 
IS effective only against the followers of Jaimini. — (93) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what you seek to prove is only an ‘ Omniscient Being ’ in general, 
then yom* proofs have no force against us ; as it proves what is already 
iHlrnittod by us. In fact, it is effective only against the followers of Jaimini 
w ho deny the ‘ Omniscient Being * entirely. 

If however what you seek to prove is the ‘ omniscient ’ Ood, then as 
there can be no Invariable Concomitance, the Reason is ‘inconclusive’, 
5>nd the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. For all these 
T< asons, your arguments are not effective against us. Such is the meaning 
ef the Text. 

The Theist, in his arguments, has made use of such qualifications for 
t !o Subject of his argument as ‘ appearing in various forms ’. But there is 
5’ > use for such an epithet ; it is only a loud enunciation of your views for the 
P !rposo of deluding other people. For instance, if, in the absence of such 
^■i'lthets for the Subject, the Probans is free from the defects of being ‘ iin- 
P ■ ‘ven ’ and the like, then that alone suffices for proving the desired con- 
^ '‘‘sion ; — on the other hand, if the Reason is defective by reason of being 
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‘ unprovon ’ and the like, then, even on the introducing of the said epithet, 
the desired conclusion is not established. Hence in every way t'he qualifica- 
tion added is absolutely useless. — ^lAirthor, the Probans i.s one whose very 
substratum is ‘ unknown ’, ‘ unproven ’ ; as the other party knows of no such 
subject or entity as is possessetl of the qualification in question. Hence the 
Subject should not be one that is known to your Philosophy pnly. — (93) 


Here ends the Examination of the Doctrine of God, 



CHAPTER III. 


Dealing with the Doctrine of Both — God and Primordial 
Matter — being the Cause of the world. 

Statement of the Doctrine, 


COINIMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to show that there can bo no functioning 
of Both (God and Primordial ^Matter) : — 


TEXT (04). 

The doctrines of ‘ God ’ or ‘ Primordial Matter ’ severally 

BEING THE CAUSE (OF THE WoRLD) HAVING BEEN REFUTED, IT 

FOLLOWS THAT THESE TWO TOGETHER CANNOT BE THE 
‘ MAKER ’ OF THINGS PRODUCED. — (04) 

COMMENTARY. 

In this connection, some Sankhyas (the Phcistic Sankkyas, followers of 
the ‘ Yoga ’ system) have asserted as follows : — 

“ It is not from Primordial Matter alone that the various products 
are produced (as held by the Sdnkhyas in general); that is not possible, as 
tliat Matter is insentient ; no insentient entity has been found to proceed to 
any activity, in the absence of a Controller ; -the ‘ Spirit ’ (as postulated by 
the Sftnkhya) QiKwwot be that Controller, because at the time (of the be^ginning 
of the world) he is entirely unconscious (the ' eonsciousnt'ss ' of the Spirit 
hoing dependent upon contact wdth the products of Primordial Matter, after 
those latter have come into existence). For instance, w4iat the Spirit cognises, 
and is conscious of, is only a thing tliat has been already ‘ determined ’ by 
intelligence ; so that prior to contact wdth Intelligence, ho is absolutely 
naconscious, — and cognises nothing at alt ; and until he cognises things, he 
cannot make or produce anytliing ; hence ho cannot be the ‘ maker ’ (of the 
W'^orld). — From this it follows that God is the maker, not by Himsedf 
alone, but through the help of Primordial Matter. For example, Devadatta 
alone by himself is not able to give birth to a son, nor is the Potter alone 
by himself able to make the Jar.” 

The doctrines of God or Primordial Matter severally being the Cause 
Jo/ the World) having been refuted, it follows that the doctrine of these two 
jointly being the Cause — maker — of things born, — i.e. of products — also 
becomes refuted.— (94) 
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Objection — “ If tho separate makership of these two has been refuted 
above, — their joint makersliip remains unrefuted ; certainly, even though it 
is a fact that each of the Eye and other Sense-organs by itself alone has 
not the capacity to bring about the Visual and other perceptions, — yet it 
does not necessarily follow that they cannot do so jointly.” 

The answer to this objection is provided in tho following Text ; — 


TEXTS (95.96). 

As FOR THEIR ‘ ASSOCIATION ’ ASSUMED ON THE BASLS OF THEIR ACTING 

JOINTLY, — THIS COULD BE DUE EITHER (a) TO THE CREATION OF 
SOME PECULIARITY, OR (6) TO THEIR SERVING A COMMON 
PURPOSE, (a) THE FORMER OF THESE ASSUMPTIONS 
CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS BOTH ARE ‘ UNMODIFIABLE ’ ; 

(6) NOR IS THE LATTER ACCEPTABLE ; AS THAT 
WOULD LEAD TO THE ABSURDITY OF ALL 
PRODUCTS COMING INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. — (95-96) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Association ’ implies joint action ; this can bo of two kinds— either 
(a) by the creation of some peculiarity in one another, or (6) by serving a 
common purpose. The assumption of the * association ’ of the former 
kind, — ^that consisting in the creating of some peculiarities — cannot be 
right ; — ^why ? — ^because both God and Primordial Matter are eternal and 
hence unmodifiable (unchangeable). — ^Nor is the assumption of the second 
kind of association right such is the construction of the words of tho 
Text ; — ^why ? — ^because that would lead to the absurdity of all products 
coming into existence simultaneously. Tho potency of the Joint Cause — in 
tho shape of God-Primordial -Matter — ^being absolute and untrammelled, and 
they being constantly associated, — its causal activity (towards the making 
of all things) would always be there. 

In this connection, the arguments already lU’ged before (in Commentary 
on Text 87) — ^in the words ‘That Cause is present in its complete form, 
etc.* — ^may also be brought forward. — (95-96) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out, from 
the standpoint of the Opponent, the inadmissibility (unproven character) 
of the Reason put forward above (under 87), to the effect that ‘ when 
the Cause is present in its complete form, the Effect must appear as 
a matter of course, just as it is found in the case of the Sprout, etc. etc.’ * 
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TEXTS (97-100). 

'rKE Theistic Sdnkhya may argue as follows: — “It is a well- 

KSTABLISHED FACT THAT PRIMORDIAL MATTER IS TRIPLE IN ITS ESSENCE ; 

—WHEN THE Supreme Lord comes into contact with the mani- 
fested Rajas-aspect (Energy), He becomes the Cause of Crea- 
tion; — ^when again, he has recourse to the manifested 
Sattva-aapect (Harmony), then He becomes the Cause of 
the subsistence of the world ; — wen He comes into 
CONTACT with THE MANIFESTLY OPERATIVE TamaS- 
aapect (Inertia), then He brings about the 
Dissolution of the entire world. Thus the 
Attributes of Harmony, Energy and the rest 
ARE His auxiliaries, and these become 
operative only consecutively; that is 
why there is no absence of consecutiveness 
(i.E. simultaneity) of Products.” — 

(97-100) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though these two Causes (Primordial Matter and God) are 
constantly present together, yet the various products will come into existence 
only consecutively, one after the other ; because the throe Attributes of 
l*i*irnordial Matter, — Sattva and the rest, — ^are the auxiliaries of God ; and as 
I liose Attributes function only consecutively, there is bound to bo consecutive- 
ness in the Products also. For instance, when God becomes affected by the 
o|)(M*ative Rajas-atlrihiUey He becomes the Creator of creatures, as the Rajas^ 
(If tribute is conducive to production ; — when however. Ho has recourse to the 
operative Sattva-attrlbute, then He becomes the Cause of the continued exis- 
tence of the worlds, because the Sattva-attrihute is conducive to subsistence ; — 
^\ Imii He comes into contact with the operative Tainas-attrihute, then He 
t>rings about the dissolution — <iestruetion— of the entire World ; as the 
i'fimas-attribute is conducive to mergence (dissolution). — ^This process 
•'OS been thus described (by Bana-Bliatta in the opening verse of liis 
hddamban) : — ‘ Ho who has recourse to Rajas at the birth of creatures, to 
'^nttva during their existence, and to Tamas at their dissolution, — ^who is 
‘Hiborn, and controls the birth, existence and destruction, who consists of the 
hree Vedas, the very essence of the Three Attributes, — to Him obeisance 1 * 
“ The particle ‘ Kila ’ (in Text 99) is meant to indicate improbability 
any complete Dissolution),”— (97-100) 

The answer to the above is provided in the following Text : — 
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TEXTS (101-102). 

The answer to this is as follows : — at the time that the two ark 

PERFORMING ONE ACT (OF CREATING OR MAINTAINING OR DIS- 
SOLVING), — IS THEIR CAPACITY TO PERFORM THE OTHER ACTS 
PRESENT ? Or is it NOT PRESENT t — Ff IT IS PRESENT, 

THEN AT THE TIME OF crpation, THE OTHER TWO 
ACTS ALSO SHOULD COME ABOUT ; — THUS WHEN- 
EVER ANY ONE OF THE ACTS WOULD BE 
THERE, THE OTHER TWO VTOULD 
HAVE TO BE THERE ! — (101-102) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term 'fayoh\ ‘the two’, stands for Primordial Matter and God ; — 
at the time of performing one act; — i.e. from among the three acts of creating ^ 
maintaining and dissolving, — at the time that any one is })eing done, is their 
capacity to do the other two acts present in them or not ? — Tlieso are the two 
alternatives. If the capacity is there, then, inasmiicli as at the time of 
creating, their Cause would be present in its nntrammelled form, llie other tw o 
acts — of maintaining and dissolving — should also come about, just like the 
act of creating ; so that at the time that a thing would be maintained in 
existence — its creation and dissolution also should be there ! And at the time 
of dissolution, there should be its maijttained existence and creation ! This 
certainly cannot be right. Because when the three conditions are mutually 
nugatory (and incompatible) it is not possible that they should co-exist in 
the same object. — (101-102) 

The following might be urged At the time that Primordial Matter 
and God are bringing about one effect in the shape of the Creation (Birth) 
of one thing, there is not present in them that particular form of theirs 
which would be productive of the other two effects (Maintenance and 
Dissolution) ; that is why there is no possibility of the absurdity that luis 
been urged.” 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following Text : — 

TEXT (103). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE TwO (PRIMORDIAL MATTER AND God) ARE THK 

CAUSE OF THE OTHER TWO ACTS ALSO, NOT IN ANY f)THER FORM 
THAN THE ONE THAT BRINCJS ABOUT THE ONE ACT ; THE 
FORM OF THE CAUSE REMAINS THE SAME ; WHY THEN 
SHOULD THERE BE ANY CESSATION OF THE FUNC- 
TIONING OF ANY ACT AT ALL ? — (103) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Pronoun ‘ Tat ’ stands for the Cause, that is, Primordial Matter aiai 
God, — of the other, — i.e. of the two subsequent acts. — Not in any other form,— 
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what then ? — it is always in its own form that the Two operate as Came, 

-^(103) 

The following might bo urged : — “ Though it does not serve as the 
Cause in any other form, yet at the time that it is produoiiig one effect, the 
capacity necessary for the producing of other effects is not present in it for 
the time being ; that is why the other two (effects do not appear at that 
time.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text : — 


TEXT (104). 

If there WERE DISAPPEARANCE OF ANY PARTICULAR POTENCY, THEN 

THE Cause could never be productive of its particular 

EFFECT ; — BECAUSE IT IS DEVOID OF THAT POTENCY AT 
SOME OTHER TIME; JUST LIKE THE ‘ SkY-LOTUS ’ 

AND SUCH OTHER THINGS. — ( 104 ) 


COMMENTARY. 


At some other Limey — i.e. at the time of tin? producing of the particular 
effect meant by the Sdnkhya,- (104) 

The following might be urged; — “Even though all the Potencies are 
present in Primordial ^Matter, yet a particular effect is produced only by 
that particular Potency which becomes iiuinifostly operative and thereby 
becomes the Cause of that effect ; thus it is that there is no simultaneity in 
the J4)pearanee of effects.” 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following Text : — 


TEXT (105). 

If the manifested farm of the Potency had that same (Primordial 
Matter and Cod) for its Cause, then, that would continue 

TO BE there at ALL TIMES, BECAUSE OF THE PROXIMITY OF 
THE Cause, which is eternal. — (105) 


COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ manifested form * of Sattm and other Attributes that you speak 
cannot be said to bo eternal ; because these are found to appear at only 
'pertain times ; then, in regard to the coming into existence of tliis ‘ manifested 
i‘Jrm there are only tliree alternatives : tliey could bo either (a) produced 
the same Cause, — Primordial Matter and God—, or (b) produced by some 
other Cause, — or (c) they would be self-sufficient. — (a) Under thti first of these 
bternatives, the said ‘manifested form ’ would alwaj^s be there, because its 
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Cause, in the shape of Primordial Matter and God, is eternal and hence always 
present close at hand. — (105) 


As regards to second alternative, the objection is stated in the following 
Text ; — 


TEXT (106).. 



(6) As REGARDS THE SECOND ALTERNATltTE, THAT CANNOT BE ACCEPTED 
BY THE OTHER PARTY ; AND FOR THAT VERY REASON, IT COULD 
NOT BE THE EFFECT OF SOME OTHER CAUSE.— (c) NOR CAN 
IT BE SELF-SUFFICIENT ; AS IT APPEARS ONT&'S' AT 
CERTAIN TIMES. — (106) 


COMMENTARY. 

Apart from Primordial Matter and God, no other Cause is admitted by 
the Sdnkhyas, from which the said ‘ manifested form ’ could be produced. — 
Nor is the third alternative right ; this is what is asserted hy the words 
*nor can it be self-sufficient ’. — (106) 

Says the Opponent — “If the said manifested Potency be self-sufficient 
(self -produced) — why sliould that be incompatible with the fact of its 
appearing at only certain times ? ” 

The answer is supplied by the following Text : — 


TEXT (107). 

If it were self-produced, then it would be causeless ; as any 

OPERATION OF A THING UPON ITSELF IS A CONTRADICTION IN 

terms. — If there were dependence (upon something 
ELSE) then the EfFECTS WOULD BE SUCH AS WOULD 
APPEAR AT ONLY CERTAIN TIMES. — (107) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ production ’ (of the Manifested Potency) were due to itself — its 
own nature, — then it would most certainly be causeless. 

Question — “ Why should an effect produced from itself be causeless — 
when its own nature (or essence) would be its Cause ? ” 

Answer — Any operation of a thing upon itself is a contradiction in terms ; 
any causal action of a thing upon itself — ^its own essence, — is incompatible. 

The following might be urged : — “ Let it be causeless ; even so the Effect 
would not appear at only certain times.” 

An^er — If there were dependence, etc. etc. — ^Things that are dependeni 
for their existence upon other things can appear only at certain times ; o 
their existence and non-existence would be dependent upon the presence an<i 
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cibsoncb of those other things. Those that are not dependent for their 
existence upon’ other things, — as they do not need the aid of anything 
— why should they appear at certain times only ? — (107) 

Qmstion — “How do you prove that there is ‘self-contradiction’ (in- 
oongniity) in a thing operating upon itself ? ” 

The answer is given in the following Text : — 

TEXT (108). 

For instance, mere negation (absence) is not regarded as having 
any action upon itself ; — AS FOR THE WELL-ESTABLISHED POSITIVE 
ENTITY, IT IS WELL KNOWN AND RECOGNISED UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES. — (108) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the ‘ nature * or ‘ essence ’ of the Effect produces itself, — is it 
itself an established entity or not ? It cannot be an established entity ; 
Iwicaiise untler the circumstances^ the said ‘ essence ’ is nothing apart from the 
established form ; so that the recognition is as established as the ‘ essence ’ 
itself. Hence, as there would be nothing to he produced^ whereupon could 
the Entity operate ? — (108) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the ‘ Essence * cannot be 
something not -established : — 

TEXT (109). 

Ib’ ITS OWN ‘Essence ’ is still unestablisiied, it cannot be oper- 
ated UPON BY anything ; — BECAUSE H' IS BEREFT OF ALL POTENCY, 

— LIKE THE ‘ Sky-lotus ’ and such things. — (109) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Upon anything ’ ; — this is a general statement ; the meaning is that it 
cannot operate either upon itself or upon any other thing. If it did operate, 
^hon it would itself be an established entity ; as such operation is the only 
characteristic of an established entity, — (109) 


End of Chapter (3 ) — dealing with the Doctrine of Primordial Matter 
and Qod, both being the Joint Cause of the World, 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Doctrine of the ‘ Thing hy Itself'. 

COMMENTARY. 

The opening verses of the Text have spoken of ‘ other entities *, wliich 
includes tlie doctrine of those philosophers who hold that the origination i)f 
the world is due to its ‘ own nature ’ (or constitution) ; this is the doctrine 
that is taken up now for refutation, even out of its proper secjuence, because 
there is little to be said regarding it, — by the following Text ; — 


TEXT (110). 

The Propounders of the Doctrine of the ‘ Thing by Itself ’ 

DESCRIBE the ORIGINATION OF THINGS AS BEING INDEPENDENT 
OF ALL Causes. They do not declare even the 
Thing Itself to be its own ‘ Cause — (110) 

COM:MENTAliY. 

Though the Doctrine of the ‘ Thing by Itself ’ has nowhere been directly 
promulgated in so many words, yet it is implied by the doctrine that the 
Things are produced by themselves (as detailed in Texts 100 H .very. ).- -Those 
who assert that things are born out of themselves have been silenced by the 
words (in Text 107) — ‘ The operation of a tiling upon itself is a contradiction 
in terms ’ ; — now the uphr>lders of the doctrine? e^f ‘ the Thing by Itself * are 
going to bo silenced. 

These philosophers assert as follows : — “ The origination of things does not 
proceed either from themselves or from any other thing ; in fact, it is indepen- 
dent of all Causes ; — i.e. it does not depend on the action of any ‘ Cause * 
at all.” 

Question — What is the difference between these peox)le and those who 
ascribe the origination of tilings to themselves ? ” 

Answer — They do not, etc, — ‘ They ’ — i.e. the upholders of the ‘ Thing 
by Itself’; — the thing itself, — i.e. its own form (prior to origination);-- 
‘ even ’ — this implies that they do not accept the form of any other thing to 
be the ‘ Cause ’ ; the difference thus is that wdiile the previous people hold th<j 
nature of the thing itself to be its ‘ Cause these other people do not ac*ec| ' 
oven that as the ‘ Cause ’. — (110) 

These people put forward the following reason in support of their view 
“ When a thing w'hich fulfils the conditions of perceptibility has its existenc ‘ 
not perceived, it should be regarded by intelligent persons as non-existent,- * 
as the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’ ; — any ‘ Cause ’ of things is something whose exi.sten< - 
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is not .perceived ; — hence it follows that there can bo no cognition of the 
‘ nature of the thing ’ (the Cause) **. 

Ill the following Text, — it is shown that the Reason put forward is not 
‘ unproven ’ (hence inadmissible) : — 


TEXT (111). 

“ Who makes the diversity in the Lotus and its filaments, etc. ? 

By whom too have the variegated wings of the 
Peacock and such things been created ? — (111) 

COMMENTARY. 

' Rdjlvn' is Lotus ; — the ‘filaments, etc.’ of the Lotus. — Such is the 
analysis of the compound ; — '‘El cetera'' is meant to include the Stalk, the 
IV^tals, the Pericarp and other parts, also the sharpness of thorns and the 
like. — ‘ Diversity ’ ; — such diversities as those of shape, colour, hardness and 
t he like — ‘ Who makes ? * — The sense is that no one makes it, since we do not 
find any such ‘ cause ’ as God and the like. — (111) 

The following might be urged — “ Even if it be regarded as proved that 
external things are without ‘ cause because no such cause is perceived, — 
liow can it be taken as proved in regard to internal things ? ” 

The answer to this is provided by the following Text : — 


TEXT (112). 

‘Must as the Sharpness and other properties of the Thorn and 
other things must be regarded as without cause, on the 
ground of their appearing at certain times 
ONLY, — so also must PaIN AND OTHER 
(internal) things be regarded as 
without Cause'' — (112) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though the fact of Paul and other internal things being without 
' <nise is not proved by Perception, yet it is clearly i)roved by Inference. 
Per instance, — what appears only at certain times is definitely known to be 
(f^ilhout cause, — e.g. the Sharpness of the Thorn and such things ; — Pain and 
■ 'Jch internal tilings appear only at certain times; — hence tliis is a Reason 
l>ased upon the nature of things. Nor is it right to hold that when a certain 
l iiing is present or absent when another thing is present or absent, then the 
ter should bo regarded as the ‘ Cause ’ of the former ; — as this is not foiuid 
' be always true ; for instance, Visual perception is present when there is 
1 ouch (in the object perceived), and is absent when there is no Touch; and 
yet Touch is not the ‘ Cause ’ of Visual perception. Hence the said definition 
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of the causal relation cannot be true. From all this it follows that * the 
origination of all things is independent of all causes — (112) 

The Author answers the abo\'o arguments of the upholder of the ‘ Thing 
by Itself’ — with the following Texts: — 

TEXTS (113-114). 

As REGARDS THE LOTUS AND ITS FILAMENTS, ETC., IT IS DEFINITELY 

ASCERTAINED THROUGH PERCEPTION AND NON- APPREHENSION 
THAT THEY HAVE THEIR ‘ CAUSE ’ IN THE SeED, ClAY, 

Water and the rest under certain peculiar 

CONDITIONS, — WITH WTIICH LATTER THEY ARE POSI- 
TIVELY AND NEGATIVELY CONCOMITANT ; — 

SUCH BEING THE CASE, WTIAT OTHER 

‘cause’ can there be of those, 

WHICH YOU ARE ASKING 
ABOUT ?— (113-114) 

COMMENTARY. 

By this Text, the Author shows that tlie Reason adduced by the other 
party is ‘ unproven ’ and ‘ inadmissible and the conclusion put forward is 
contrary to perceived facts. 

It has been asserted (imder Text 111) that “ of such things as the Lotus, 
its Filaments and the like, no Cavse is perceived — This is ‘ not admitted ’ ; 
as through Perception and Non-apprehension, such ‘ Cause * is definitely 
cognised to consist in the Seed, Clay, Water and such things, with 
which the said things are positively and negatively concomitant. To 
explain ; when it is found that a certain thing is produced only when another 
thing is present, and it becomes modified by the modifications of this latter, 
— ^then this latter thing is said to bo the ‘ Cause * of the former thing. Such 
a ‘ Cause of the Lotus and its Filaments, etc.’ is found in the shape of the 
Seed, etc., — ^which under certain peculiar conditions, — such as becoming 
swollen imder moisture and so forth, — serves as their ‘ Cause ’, with which 
they are positively and negatively concomitant ; — i.e. the Lotus , etc. come into 
existence only when the Seed, etc. are present, and they do not come into 
existence when these latter are absent ; — tliat these are the * Cause ’ of the 
Lotus, etc. is definitely ascertained through Perception and Non-apprehension, — 
Thus the Reason (Premiss) put forward by the other party is ‘ inadmissible *, 
not true. 

Then again, it has been urged that “ the definition of ‘ Causal Relation ’ 
is not trus (fallible) ”. — This Reason also is ‘ unproven ’, not admissible ; as, in 
the instance cited, as Touch also is a cause of Colour, it is admitted to be the 
cause of Visual Cognition also. To explain, — the term ‘ touch * (in this 
connection) stands for the material substance ; and it is only by associating 
with these substances that Colour subsists ; hence in regard to Visual 
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Cognition, Tpuch does serve as a ‘ Cause ’ ; the only difference is that while 
one (Colour) is a direct cause, the other (Touch) is only an indirect one. 

Further, mere negation (Absence) is not regarded by us as determining 
tlie causal relation ; — “ what then ? — ^It is a particular kind of absence 
tliiit is so regarded ; for instance, when it is found that, even though other 
(^Ificient agents are present, yet in the absence of some one agent, the thing in 
question is not produced, — then tliis latter agent is regarded as the ‘ Cause ’ 
of that thing ; and not when there is simple negation in the form that ‘ it 
is not produced while the other is absent Otherwise (if such more negation 
wore to determine the causal relation) the Date growing in the country 
where one’s mother may have been married would not be produced if 
tlie mother’s marriage liad not been there [as ex hypothesis by mere negation 
I lie ‘Mother’s Marriage’ would be the ‘Cause* of the growth of the Date], 

The negative Premiss in the qualified form that we have shown is not 
‘ fallible ’ (untrue) in regard to Touch, For, if it could be shown that, even 
ill the presence of Colour and other conditions (of visibility), there is no 
Visual Cognition on account of the absence of Touch alone, — then there 
might bo ‘ fallibility ’ in our premiss. Nothing like this however can be shown. 
Hence there can be no ‘ ffillibility ’ in tbo definition of the ‘Causal Relation* 
(as stated by us).— (113-114) 

It is not only such things as the Seed of the rest that are definitely 
known as the ‘ Cause * of things ; oven particular points of Place and Time are 
definitely known as such ‘Causes’; — this is what the Author shows in the 
following Text ; — 


TEXTS (llS-llfi). 

Particular points of Place and Time also are related (as Cause) 
TO THINGS. — “How SO?’* — If THE SAID POINTS WERE NOT 
THE Cause of things, these would be produced 
EVERYWHERE AND AT ALL TIMES. — ( 115 ) 

As A MATTER OF FACT HOWEVER THINGS ARB FOUND TO BE PRODUCED 
SPECIFICALLY AT A CERTAIN PLACE, AT A CERTAIN TIME AND IN 
CERTAIN RECEPTACLES, — BEING DEPENDENT UPON THESE 
AND INDEPENDENT OF ALL OTHERS. — ( 116 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Lotus, etc. did not have them — i.e. the particular points of place 
time, — for their ‘ Cause ’, — ^then such phenomena as their production only 
i'l a particular Place, like Water and things like it, and not in other places 
like Stone, — ^and only at the particular point of time like the Summer, and 
at other points of time like the Winter, — ^would not be possible ; in 
^ '-t, the Lotus and other things would come into existence at all places 
’iid at all times, as they would be independent of the peculiarities of place 
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and timo. It is clearly recognised therefore that they are dependent upon 
these latter, from the fact that they avoid certain places and times and 
appear only at special places and at special times. — (115-116) 

Question — “ The things in question (by their insentienco) cannot have 
any wish ; how then can they have anj" need for (dependence upon) the 
causal conditions ? ” 

The Answer is given in the following Text : — 


TEXT (117). 

What is meant by their being ‘dependent’ is that they come 

INTO EXISTENCE IN THAT MANNER ; SO THAT IT IS THE CHARACTER 

OF ‘ Effect ’ that is spoken of as ‘ dependence 
That things come into existence in that manner 
IS a perceptible FACT ; HENCE THE SAID GaHSES 
become duly ESTABLISHED. — (117) 

COMMKXTARV. 

What is meant by the Things being so ‘dependent’ is that they come 
into existence at particular placfjs and times and not at others ; it does not 
mean that they have any ‘ wish ’ or ‘ desire ’. 

Objection:— ''li such is their dependence on the particular points of time 
and place, — even so, how does it follow that they an^ ejfects of these ? ” 

Ansfver : —It Is the character of ‘ Effect ’ that is spoken of as ‘ dependence \ — 
The character of the Effect is not anything else except th<^ dependence 
involved in the fact that they come into existence in that particular 
milliner. 

Question : How is it known that they come into existence in that 

particular manner ? ” 

Answer : — It Is a perceptible fact, — (117) 


TEXT (118). 

Thus the doctrine of the ‘ Thing by itself ’ is discarded by 
Perception ; specially as the exact nature of the ‘ Cause ’ 

OF Things is duly ascertained through Perception 
AND Non- APPREHENSION. — ( 1 1 8) 


COMMENTARY. 

' Tat ’ — ^Therefore, thus ; — or the whole expression ‘ Tatsvdbhdvikavddah ’ 
may be taken as a compound, meaning ‘ The doctrine of the Thing by Itself 
in regard to the Lotus and other things ’ ; — is discarded by Perception ; 
Perception alone is mentioned here, as the ‘ non -apprehension * also of a 
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(HH’taiii 'thing consists only in tho ‘apprehension’ of sonietliing else, and 
jis such, is of the nature of ‘ Perception 

It has l^een sought (under Text 112, above) to prove tliat “ Pleasure and 
such internal things can have no Cause because they appear only occa- 
sionally ’’.—This reasoning however is ‘contradictory’, inasmuch as it 
Hi'oves only the (contrary of what is desired to prove; because what has no 
, Ml ISO and what is not dependent upon anything els<? cannot be ‘ occasional 
M|)f)earing only at certain times and places. What is meant is that the 
Torroborative Instances cited is devoid of the <diaract(?r desired to })e 
proved. -(118) 

Thus it has betm shown that the conclusion (of the other party) is 
tjuitrarv to facts of Perception and that their Reason is ‘unproven. In- 
ad inissible ’ ; now the Author tak<*s f«)r granted (for the sake of argument) 
ilie ‘admissibility* of tlu^ Reason, and then proceeds to show its *In- 
< oiiclusiveness ' —in tlu? following Text : — 


TKXT (110). 

It MAY BE THAT THERE ARE \<) PROOFS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE ’ CaITSE ’ 
OF Th[N(!S ; BUT THE MERE absence of proof (means of coo- 
NISINO) C3ANNOT PROVE THE NON-EXISTENCE OF ANY 
TIIINO. — (1 10) 

CO.MMKNTARY. 

If mor(» ‘ Mon-appndieusion ’ is put forward as the reason for the non- 
<'\ist(‘nce of tin* Cause, then it is * Inc*oiK*lusive ’ ; because mere absence of 
/iivof -i.o. mere absenct^ of a valid means of knowing, — (?annot serve as a 
|■^^lson for establishing the non-existence of the tiling concerned. — (119) 

Question : — " Why caiinot it be a proof ? ” 

'Fhe answer is |)rovided in the following T(‘xt : — 


TKXT (120). 

Inasmuch as ‘ Proof ' (Means of ( 'Oonition) is not pervasive 
OF the ' Existence of the Thing ’ ; nor is it its ' (Jause — 

(a) because there is difference, (b) because there 

IS N 0 N-C 0 N(^. 0 MITANCE, and (c) BECAUSE IT PROCEEDS 
FROM TH.Vr, — [mere ABSENCE OF ProOF CANNOT 
PROVE THE NON-EXISTENCE OF A THING]. — (120) 


COMMENTARY, - 

When one character is pervasive of (more extensive tlnui) another, then 
does the absence of the former imply the absence of the latter ; 
ailarly the absence oi the Cause implies the absence of the effect ; and tho 
8 
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reason for this lies in the fact tliat tlie less extensive is invariabl.r concomitant 
with the more extensive one, because of the two being of the same 
essence, — and the effect is invariably concomitant with the Cause, being 
produced by this latter. In the case of ‘ Proof ’ and ‘ non-existence of a 
Tiling ’ there can be no co-essentiality, as the two actually appear to be 
distinct ; — nor can Proof be the ‘ cause ’ of the Thing, as there is no con- 
comitance between them ; the Tiling existing oven when the Proof is not there. 
For instance, there is nothing incongruous in admitting the existence of 
Tilings which are far removed in space and time and character and hence 
are not within reach of any Proof (Cleans of Cognition) ; — and when a 
thing can be there even during the absence of another thing, the latter 
cannot be regarded as the Cause of the former ; for if it were, then it would 
load to an absurdity. In fact, if the other party were to regard this as a 
‘ Cause ’, ho would renounce his own position. 

Also became it proceeds from that, — Proof cannot bo the ‘Cause’ of the 
Existence of Things. Tluit is, the Proof arises out of the Thing itself - 
which forms its objective ; and the cognisable Thing does not arise out of the 
Proof.— (120) 

It might be argued tliat — “Even though not invariably concomitanl, 
the Proof (being absent) may yet preclude the existence of the Thing”. — 
The answer to this is provided by the following Text : — 

TEXT (121). 

When a thing is neither the one nor the other, its absence does 

NOT conclusively PRECLUDE THE OTHER THING ; BECAUSE 
there is no CONNECTION. — (121) 

COMMENTARY. 

Neither the one nor the other, — i.e. neither the Came, nor pervasive ; 
— the absence of what is not invariably concomitant cannot rightly be taktMi 
as necessarily precluding the other thing; for if it did, it would lead to an 
absiu*dity: the absence of tho Horse might, in that case, imply the absenc«‘ 
of the Cow also. — (121) 

TEXT (122). 

‘ Non-perception ’ by all persons is doubtful ; ‘ Non-perception 

BY ANY ONE PERSON HIMSELF IS INCONCLUSIVE ; AS IT IS FOUND 
THAT THE GRASS AND OTHER THINGS GROWING IN THE 

CAVES OF THE Vindhya mountain do exist, even 
THOUGH THEY ARE NOT PERCEIVED. — (122) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, when ‘ non -apprehension * is put forward as the Reason (f< ' 
non-existence), is it put forward in the form of the absence of perception 1> 
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all men ? .Or of the absence of perception of any one person himself ? 

It cannot be the former ; because ordinary men with limited powers of 

perception can never be sure of any thing being not perceived by all men; 
hence it must be always dovbtfuL People of limited vision liave no means 
of knowing that no man has the perception of an unseen cause for such 
tilings as the marks on the wings of the Peacock. As for any single man’s 
own non-perception, that can never be conclusive : — why ? — because even 
though such tilings as the grass, the coral, the pebbles and the like growing 
in mountain-caves are not perceived, yet they do exist ; that is, there is 
nothing incongruous in regarding them as existent . — ^Thus the reasons adduced 
being doubtful, the non-existence caimot be regarded as proved beyond 
ihubt. — (122) 


TEXTS (123-124). 

If no Reason is adduced to prove the fact of Things having no 
Cause, ihen, inasmuch nothing can be proved without 

REASON, YOUR THEORY IS NOT PROVED. — IF, ON THE 
other HAND, YOU DO ADDUCE A REASON PROVINti IT, — 

THEN ALSO YOUR THEORY IS NOT PROVED, — AS 

THE proving itself would be produced by the 
Proof adduced [which would therefore 
be the Cause of the proving]. — (124) 

COMMENTARY. 


Further, you luivo to bo asked the following question : — In support of 
\'our conch Lsion tliat “ Things have no Cause ”, — do you adopt any Reason, 
or not ? — If you do not adopt it, then your view does not become proved ; 
as there can bo no proving of anything without adequate proof (means of 
cognition). — If, on the other hand, you do adopt a Reason, — even then, >^our 
view cannot be prov'ed ; [such is the construction of the words of the Text]. — 
“Why so ?” — Becmise the ^ proving^ itself would be produced by the Proof 
ffiduced. — This is what has been thus declared by the revered Achdrya 
Suri — ‘ One who declares that there is no Cause would demolish his own 
conclusion if he adduced any reasons in support of his assertion ; on the 
other hand, if he were slow to adduce reasons, what could be gained by 
*aere assertion ? ’-(123-124) 


The following might be urged ; — “ The Reason that I adduce is indica- 
not productive ; why then should my conclusion not be proved? ” 

The answer to this is provided by the following text : — 
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TEXT (125). 

As REGARDS THE indicative, — BE IT IN THE FORM OF THE PrOBANS, OR 
IN THE FORM OF WORDS EXPRESSIVE OF THAT (PrOBANS), — ^IT IS 
SAID TO BE ‘ INDICATIVE ’ OF THE PrOBANDUM (dESIRED 
conclusion), only when IT BECOMES THE ‘ CAUSE ’ OF 

THE proving (making known) [of the said 
Conclusion]. — ( 1 25) 

COMMENTARY. 

The bulicatiee Prohnns — i.e. tlio I'robans fulfilling tho Ihreo eonditions, 
as conceived by the Reasonor for his own benefit- ; — or In the form of words , — 
when the same Probans is asstTted for the benefit of s(»me om? else, — expressive 
of that — i.e. of the Probaiis. — Cause of the proving, — i.e. of the bringing about 
of the definite cognition of the object to bo cognised. — If it were otherwise', 
and the Probans or Reason did not serve as tho ‘ Cause ’ of t lu^ said proving, — 
then, how eould it be regarded as an ‘indicative’ ? Tn fact, in this way, 
everytliing would be indicative’ of every thing (‘Ise. — (12“)) 

Question — “If this is so, then how do tho Teachers make tho distinc- 
tion between tho Indicative and the Productive ? ” 

The answer given in the following text is that tho ‘ Indicativo ’ is so 
called because it makes the thing known, and what is called ‘ productive ’ is 
that which actually brings into existence, the thing concerned: — 


TEXT (12fi). 

Thus it is really the Productive’ (Uuse which is spoken of as 
• Indicative ’ ; it is becai^se it does not a(!tu ally produce 
(BRINC i into existence) WHAT IS DESIRED TO BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED THAT IT IS NOT CALLED ‘ PRODUCTTVE — (12fi) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is called ‘ Indicative — and not ‘ Productive ’ — -because it does not 
actually produce whfit is desired to be accomplished ; wliilo that which 
actually produces what is desired to be accomplished, — such as the Sprout 
and the like, — is called ‘ Productive Hence there is nothing wrong in 
the distinction that has been made. 

This answers all the objections that may be urged against the declaration 
of Achdrya SurL For instancf?, the following is an objection that may hr 
raised — “ Even when asst^rting with Reason tliat there Is no Cause, wh> 
should one demolish his own conclusion ? As what he assorts is an IndientIre 
Reason, while what he denic^s is the Productive Cause ”. — Tlie answer to this 
is as follows : — The Indicative Reason also is a Productive ( -ause, because it 
produces the cognition of the tiling. — This urges against the other party tin* 
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frtct of his .assortions being self -contradictory. In fact, there can be no 
Heason that conld prove the absence of all Cause, — because such a proposi- 
tion would bo clearly oiu^ that is contrary to, and set aside by, sense- 
perception and the rest. — (120) 

With the following Text, the Author sums up his position and thereby 
niso shows that the conclusion of tlie other party is contrary to, and set 
Msido by. Inference also : — 


TEXT (127). 

I^'rOM all this it FOLI/JWS TUAT OTHER THINGS ALSf) HAVE THEIR 
‘ (JATJSES *, — AS THEIR PRODUCTION IS RESTRICTED, — JirST LIKE 
YOUR COGNITION OF THE FrofmnduTH APPEARING WHEN 
THE PrOBANS IS THERE. — (127) 

ro:\rMEXTAHY. 

Tilings like the Lotus and its filaments, — which are ‘other’ than the 
lliings spoken of by the other party in his reasoning. — .Is their production is 
restricted ; — i.e. they art? produtrt'd only when certain particular things are 
there. — The arguinent may In' formulated as follows: — I’host* things whose 
production is restricted to occasions when certain other things are there 
must be regardtxl as with Cause, — as for iiistaiici*, your own cognition of the 
Probandum (desired to he proved) which appears only when the Prohans 
(deason) is there ; — the saint? is the case with the Lotus and other things ; — 
[henct? these must be legarded as ^ with Cause’] — this being a Reason based 
on the nature of things. — (127) 


End of Chapter (4 ) — dealing with the Doctrine of the * Thing by Itself \ 



CHAPTER V. 


The Doctrine of SOUND (‘ Word-Sound ’) being the Origin 

of the World. 

COJniENTARY. 

The upholders of ‘ Word -Sound ’ as ‘ Brahman * assert their view in the 
following words : — 

Free from such distinctions as ‘ prior ’ and ‘ posterior — ^unborn, — 
imperishable, — such is the Brahman consisting of ‘Word-Sound*; and from 
this Brahman there evolve the whole lot of Things, — such as Colour and the 
like ; — this fact is clearly recognised. TJiis has been thus declared — ‘ Without 
beginning and end, Brahman, of the essence of SOUND, — in the form of 
Letter -Soun€ls, evolves in the form of Things; whence proceeds tlie entire world - 
process’. — The term ‘ad?*’, ‘beginning’, hero stands for production', — 
‘ nklhana ’, ‘ end ’, stands for destruction ; that which is free from these two 
is ‘ without beginning and end ’ ; — ‘ in the form of the Letter-Sounds ’ ; — as it is 
tJie Letters ‘ a ’ and the rest which are the means (of the ex|>ressing <)f Word- 
Sound) ; — this indicates the evolution in the form of the ‘ word ’, the ‘ name ’ ; 
— the evolution in the form of the ‘ thing denoted ’ is indicated by the plirase 
‘in the form of things ’ ; — the term ‘ process * stands for the diverse.^ 
things ; — the term ‘ Brahman ’ mentions tlw? name.” 

What has been asserted in the verse just cpioted is reiterated in the 
following Text : — 


TEXT (128). 

“ The whole lot of things is recognised as evolved out of That 
Brahrnmi which is of toe essence of Word-SouND, the HitiHEST, — 

UNAFFECTED BY DESTRUCTION AND ORIGINATION.” — (128) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Destruction ’ and ‘ Origination ’ have been mentioned only by way of 
illustration ; what should be understood to be meant is that it is entirc?ly 
free from all such distinctions as priority and posteriority of Place ; this 
includes freedom from distinctions of ‘ priority ’ and ‘ posteriority ’ of 
Time also. 

‘ Of the essence of Word-Sound * ; — of the nature of Word-Sound ; it is 
this fact of Word-Sound forming its essence that makes it spoken of as ‘ of 
the essence of Word-Sound ’ ; what is meant is that Word-Sound is its in- 
separable form. 

‘ Highest \ — ^in the form of the syllable " om' ; this syllable ‘ ow ’ 
the essence of all words and names and also of all things ; and it constitutes 
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the Veda. This Word-Sound existing in the form of Letters and Words con- 
stitutes tho' Veda; which is the means of comprehending the syllable, of 
w liich it stands as the replica. — This Highest Brahtmn is perceived only by 
such persons as have their minds thoroughly imbued with Merit conducive 
to the fulfilment of Prosperity and the Highest Good. 

In support of this view, they set forth the following reason ; — “ When 
/I set of things is always associated with the form of a certain thing, the 
former are modifications (evolutes) of that thing ; e.g. the Jar, the Saucer and 
(1 h‘ Cup are evolutes of Clay, being always associated with the form of Clay; 
11 ml are hence known to be of the essence of Clay ; — all Things are found 
to be associated with some form of Sound in the shape of Xamc's ; this reason 
boing based upon the very natiure of things; as it is a clearly perceptible 
fact that all things are associated with some form of sound (in the shape of 
Xanie) ; for instance, whcii a cognition of the Name-Sound is produced in 
regard to things, the cognition of thes(> things appears always associated 
with that Name-Sound. This is what has been thus declared (in 
Vdk'ijfipadii/a)—' There is no cognition in the AV'orld which is not associated 
with word-sounds; in fact, all cognition is always interfused with words’. 
- riic knowlcHlgc of the nature of things also is always dependent upon the 
im iii of their cognition (which is associated with words). From this it follows 
that all things are always associated with Name-Sounds; and this being 
established, it follows as a matter of course that they have their essence in 
tiuse Sounds; as having their essence in Sound means nothing more than 
being always associated with Name-Sound. — (128) 

The Author proceeds to refute the above doctrine (of Sound being the 
origin oi the World) in tlie following Texts; — 


TEXTS (129-131). 

Those people who assert the above view should be addressed as 
FOLLOWS : — [When the Blue and other thinos evolve out of 
THE SAID Sound! Does — or does not — the Sound abandon 
ITS Sound-form and take up the Blue and other forms ? — If 

IT IS THE FIRST ALTERNATIVE (THAT IT DOES ABANDON ITS 
OWN FOR3I) THAT IS ACCEPTED, THEN THE SoUND BECOMES 
DEPRIVED OF ITS IMPERISHABILITY, — INASMUCH AS ITS 
PREVIOUS FORM HAS BECOME DESTROYED. — IfTHE SECOND 
ALTERNATIVE IS ACCEPTED, THEN, ON THE CO(4NITION 

OF THE Blue and other things, even the deaf 

SHOULD lIAVf] THE CLEAR PERCEPTION OF 
THE Sound-form. — ( 1 29-131 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

Is tile World regarded as * of the Essence of Sound ‘ Shahdnmaya ’ — 

the sense that sometimes it takes the form of the modification of Sound ? 
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Or ill tlio sense that soinetinies it is produeed from Sound, — as in the case 
of the expression " annamaydh pmndh^ (‘Life is of the essence of food’), 
tlie affix ‘ mayat ’ denotes muae (the meaning being that Food is the cause 
of Life) ? 

The first alternative cannot be right ; as the said ‘ modification ’ 
itself is not possible. Because when Brahman who is ‘ of the essence of 
Sound ’ takes the form of the Blue and other things, does It — or does it not 
—abandon its own pristine Sound-form ? If the former alternative^ be 
accepted — that It does abandon its pristine Sound-form, — then tliere would 
be an end to the view that it is ‘ without beginning and end ’, that is, 
imperishable, indestructible ; as there would be a destruction of the pristine 
form. — If the second alternativ'e be accepted, — that It does not abandon its 
pristine form, — then, at the time that Blue is cognised by the deaf ])erson, 
he should hax e the perception of Sound also ; as the ('ognition of Sound 
would be non-different from the cognition of Blue. This argument may be 
fonnulited as follows: When one thing is non-difTerent from another, — 
if one is cognised, the other becomes also cognisc'd, — as when the Blue, is 
cognised, the essence of that same Bhu* becomes also cognised ; — Sound is 
non-different from Blue: hence this is a reason based on the nature of 
tilings. — If it were not so, inasmuch as the conditions for Ixater or 
worse would differ in the two (Sound and Blu(‘), th(\v could not be reeognis(*d 
as of the essence of the other. This would lie an argument against the con- 
clusion (of the other party). — (120-l‘U) 


1'his same argument is set forth in greater detail, in the following 
Text : - 


TEXT (132). 

[It would be as asserted above] because all things (according 
TO you) exist primarily in the form of Sound ; and if 
the Sound-form is not abandcined, there can be no 
modification (evolution). — (132) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Vena' hero stands for ^ yamidt', because, — you Jiold tlmt primarily 
the W'orld is of the nature of Smmd, 

The second line explains why it would be as asserted. — (L12) 

Question — “ What if the World remains primarily of the essence ot 
Sound ? ” 

The Answer is provided by the following Text: — 
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TEXT (133). 

Tfie identity (of Sound) with Blue and other things being not 
figuralive (but real), — why should not there be co(;nition 
OF Sound AT the time that the Blue and other 
things are cognised I — (133) 

COMMENTARY. 

Identity of Blue, etc. — i.e. with Sound. 

At the time that the Blue and other things are cognised; — that is, under 
I lie cireurustancos wlieri Blue, etc. are cognised; — why should not there he 
cognition of Sound ? — that is to say, Sound also fulfilling all the conditions 
of porcex)tibility, it is only right that there should be xxn’eoxition of it, 
just as there is of Blue and othtT things. — (I. 3 3) 

TEXT (134). 

If there were no cognition of it (Sound), then there should be 
NONE of the Blue and other things also : because both 
are of the same essence. In case they had different 

rROPERTIES, there WOULD BE ABSOLUTE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THEM. — ( 134 ) 

( OMiMKNTAHY. 

If you do not admit of the Cognition of Sound (at the time of the 
cognition of tlu* Blue*, etc.) then tluTe would be the absurdity of there being no 
cognition of the Blue, etc. also, just as there is none of Sound ; — because both 
ore of the same essence -that is. Blue and the rest are of the same natiu'O 
as Sound. Otherwise, if the Blue, etc. be held to liave [)roperties different 
Irom those of Sound, it would have to lie admittcMl that the two are absolutely 
and entirely difforent.--( 134) 

3’ho following Text explains why it would be so : 

TEXT (13o). 

^VTiaT INDICATES DIFFERENCE AMONt^ A NUMBER OF THINGS 
TRESENCE OF INCOMPATIBLE PROPERTIES : OTHERWISE, 
DIFFERENCE COULD EVEN BE ASSUMED AMONG DIVERSE 
INDIVIDUALS. — (135) 

COMMKNTAKY. 

It cannot be right for any one object to be perceived and not perceived 
the same time and by the same [jersoii ; if it wore, then, the object would 
aso to bo one. Otherwise, if, even in the presence of incomi>at ible j^roperties, 
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thore were ont^-ness, then even that difference whicli is assumed and accepted 
as subsisting among the Jar and other things would not be possible. — TKo term 
'‘even ’ is meant to imply that it is not in the form of Brahrnan only that 
tliere would bo no diversity ; ])ocause the established view is that while Brahman 
rests within Itself, there is no diversity in It ; as diversity is apportenant to 
modification, — For instance, when Brahman is held to be ‘ without beginning 
and end ’, It is not in the form of such things as the Jar and the like, — but 
in tlie form of the Supreme Self. The Jar and other tilings are actually seen 
to be imdergoing origination and destruction and to be occupying limited 
place and time. 

The absurdity has been urged above (in Text 131) against the other 
party — that the deaf would clearly perceive Sound (when ho perceives the 
Blue and other things). This should be understood to be applicable to the 
other party only if the form of Brahman is regarded as fulfilling the conditions 
of perceptibility. — The absurdity is not applicable if Brahman is held to be 
extremely subtile and beyond the reach of the Senses. — But in that case the 
objection to be luged should bo that (if Sound bo not perceived, then) the 
Blue, etc. also would not be perceived, as these are of the same nature as 
Sound ; and in that case there could bo no such generalisation as that ‘ ordinary 
men perceive only that much of things as is liable to origination and 
destruction 

The following argument might be urged here : — “ Just as according to 
you (Baiiddha) the momentnriness, though not different from Blue, etc., is 
not cognised when these latter are cognised, — so, in the same manner, there 
would be no cognition of Sound 

'riiis is not right ; it is not true that momentariness is not cognised 
when Blue, etc. are cognised ; what does happen is that even though 
momentarinesH is actually apprehended by the non-conceptual Cognition, 
yet it is said to be not definitely coynisejU because of the imposition 
upon it of other qualities, through Illusion. So that, so far as the man’s 
general indefinite apprehension is concerned, it is duly apprehended ; but it 
is nfjt apprehended in so far as its well-defined cognition is conccTiied ; and 
as referring to distinct forms of the cognition (definite and indefinite), both 
characters — of being apprehemled and not-apprehended — are quiti^ compatible. 
— In the case of yoiu* theory, however, such apprehension and non-apprehension 
of Sound (at the time of i)erceiving Blue, etc.) cannot be right ; because you 
regard all cognitions as equally determinate and well-defined ; so that Sound 
would be definitely apprehended in its complete form by a single cognition ; 
and there would ha no aspect of it which would remain not-appreheruled. 
This has been thus asserted — “ How can that aspect of it which is not 
definitely apprehended by well-defined cognitions — form the object of theses 
latter ? ” — If some cognition is admitted by you to be undefined and non- 
conceptual, then you should not make such an assertion as the following- 
“ There is no cognition in the world w'hich is not associated with words 
In this case too, the reason adduced (by you) that ‘‘ things are associated 
with the form of Word-Sound ” — would not be true, and as a result of this, 
there being no proof, any attempt to prove the fact of all things being 
of the essence of Sound would be entirely baseless. 
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Further, as regards the motnentariness of things, it is actually established 
j)y means of 'proofs; and even though thus duly apprehended, it is spoken 
r>f as not definitely cognised. As regards the fact of Things being of the 
: ;s^ence of Sound however, — by what proof is it established that it could be 
.idmitted in the same manner as monienlariness is admitted ? — (135) 

The following Text proceeds to set forth another method of criticising 
ilie ‘ Sound ’ theory : — 


TEXT (136). 

If thk one ‘ Sound-essence ’ be held to be different with i:acii 

INDIVIDUAL ThINO, THEN ALL TlIINGS WOULD OCCUPY THE 
same point in space AND WOULD BE COGNISED IN ONE AND 
THE SAME FORM. — (136) 

CO^ilMEXTAKY. 

Wlien (according to you) the ‘ Sound-essence ’ undergoes modiheation, 
it become different with each object, or not ? — If the view is that it 
ileus not become different, then all things, Blue and the rest, should occupy 
the same point in space. That they should occupy tlie same point in space 
is said only by way of illustration. Time, modilications, functions and 
c«>!ulitions also are meant to be included. The Cognition, — appearance (in 
(’•msciousness) — also would V)e in one and the same form ; as jill things, Bhie 
and the rest, would bo non-difforent from the one essence of Sound. — (136) 


TEXT (137). 

If (on the OTHER hand) it differs WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL (THING), 
'PHEN Brahman becomes many , — as having a form which is 

DIVERSE AND OF THE NATURE OF SEVERAL THINGS, — JUST 
LIKE THE DIVERSITY OF INDIVIDUALS. — (137) 

COMMKNTARY. 

If the ‘ Sound-essence ’ is admitted to differ with each individual, 
I'i 11 lirahman becomes many \ — as having a form which is diverse and of the 
of several things; i.e. one whose nature — character — is diverse and of 
^ ' nature of several things; — and yet Brahman is held to bo one. Thus 
.V :ir theory goes directly against your own tenet. — (137) 

The Author states another objection (to the Sound-theory) — in the 
f lowing Text 
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TEXT (13S). 

If Things consisted of kternal ‘ Sound they also would be 

ETERNAL ; AND HENCE AS THINGS WOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 
simultaneously WITH THE SoUND, NO ‘ MODIFICATION * 

WOULD BE COMPATIBLE. — (13S) 

CX)MMEN rARY. 

// Thimjs consisted of eternal Sound,- i.o. if t hey were of tho same nature 
as eternal Sound, — i.e. if Sound eonstitiites the very essonco of the World, 
— then Things also should be held to be eternal ; and henco as at all times 
the Things would he accomplished simultaneously with Sound, — on account of 
their being so accomplished, — it is not possible for tliem to be of the natui’o 
of ‘ modifications — * Tat ’ stands for ‘ tasinat \ Hence. 

Or the ‘simultaneity’ meant may be that of all such tilings as the Blue 
and the like. — (138) 

Question — “ Even if things are accomplished simultaneously, why should 
not they l)0 modlfiraflons ? ” 

Tho Answer is sujiplied by the following Text : — 

TEXT (1311). 

There could be ‘ .modification ’ oni.y if there were disappearance 
OF ONE form followed BY THE APPEARANCE OF ANOTHER 
FORM, — AS IS FOI'ND TO BE THE ( ASE WITH OlAY AND 
OTHER THIN(;S .* — IT COULD NOT BE POSSIBLE HOWEVER 
IF ALL APPEARED WITIIOTT SEQCENCE 
(SIMULTANEOUSLY). — ( 139) 

COMMENTARY. 

In a thing in regard to which tliere was no ‘ Secpience however, ‘ modi- 
fication ’ would not be possible ; tho term ‘ tu \ ‘ however is to be constriu^*! 
with ‘ akrarne \ — From this it follows that it cannot bo right to regard Things 
as ‘ consisting of Sound tlirough ‘ modification — (139) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the other alternative cannot 
be maintained : — 

TEXT (140). 

If THE World be REttARDED as ‘ coNsisTiNit OF Sound ’ in the form 
OF 'Product’ (not eternal), — even so, as Sound would 

BE UNMODIFIABLE, THERE COULD BE NO SEQUENTIAL 
APPEARANCE. — (140) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even 80 , as Sound is eternal (ex hypothesi), and hence unmodifiahle-’ 
it is not possible for the Products to appear sequentially ; in fact, all thing 
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should appeiK simiiltanooiialy, as beiiif? the effects of equally perfect cause 
of unobstructed* potency. In fact, the appearance of effects is delayed only 
w hen there is some imperfection in the ( ?aiLse ; if the Cause is perfect, therefore, 
I'or what would the effect wait, and hence not appear simultaneously Y — (140) 


TEXT (141). 

Ir, FROM Sound which is of one form always, diverse forms are 

PRODUCED, THEN HOW IS IT THAT THE WoRLD IS SPOKEN OF AS 
‘ EVOLVED ’ IN THE FORM OF THE Object ? — (141) 

(OMMKXTAUY. 

Fiu’ther, if it is admitt(‘d that out of Sound, which is of one form only, 
Muious diverse forms art^ productHl, — then it will not bo true to say that 
‘ Rrahman (5Volv('s into form of the Obje(*t ’ ; because it is not right that 
wlieii a different thing is pr(>duc*i*d, one thing should evolve out of another 
ill that form, without a(*tually entering into that form itself. — Thus the 
Proposition set up by thc^ otIuT Party cannot be maintained in any way 
Ml all.— (141) 

Another reason put forward (in support of the view that the World is 
prodiK^ed out of Sound) is l)ecause all tilings are piTiiieated with Sound- 
foi ins” ; the following Text jiroceeds to show that this Koason is ‘ uiq^roven 
‘ Inadmissible’ 


TEXTS (142-143). 

THE CASE OF St CH DIVERSE THINtJS AS THE JaR, THE PaIL AND THE 
LIKE, IT IS FOUND THAT ALL OF THEM ARE OF THE NATURE OF day, 
WHICH DIFFERENTIATES THEM FROM ALL THAT IS NOT-ClAY AND 
ON THE BASIS OF THIS IT IS ASSUMED THAT IN ALL THESE 
THERE SUBSISTS THE ONE ‘ ClaY-NATUKE ’ I — NO SUCH 
NATURE HOWEVER IS PERCEIVED IN THE CASE OF 
SUCH THINtLS AS THE BlttC, THE Yf UoW AND SO 
FORTH ; HENCE THE ASSUMPTION OF ANY 
SUCH one nature as is preclusive of 
ALL THAT IS noUSound WOULD 
BE ABSOLUTELY BASELESS. — 

(142-143) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, there can bo no one com])rehensive notion of all 
t'-aigs ; everything has its own specific character, and thereby differentiated 
■ '>n homogeneous as well ns heterogeneous tilings ; wlienever they ar<‘ 
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regarded as permeated by a common character, it is only an assumption 
based upon the fact of tliat character serving to differentiate them from such 
other tilings as are heterogeneous ; for instance, in the case of such things as 
the Jar, the Cup and the Pail, etc. — even though these are really distinct from 
each other, — the common character of ‘Olay’ is assumed, on the basis of 
the exclusion of all that is noUClay* Even this assumed ‘ unifornmess 
consisting of being permeated by the nature of Sound, is not possible in the 
case of the things in question, — such as, the Blue, the Yellow and the like ; 
because we do not perceive the Sound^character in the Blue, the Yellow 
and such things ; and when you do not perceive such a uniform character in 
tliem, how can it be assumed that, being permeated by Smind •character is 
due to the preclusion of what is not of the nature of Sound ? Thus the 
assiunption is entirely baseless and hence the reason is ‘ unproven 
‘ Inadmissible — (142-143) 


It has been urged (under Teset 136) that “ all things would occupy 
the same point in space and would be cognised in one and the same form ” ; 
— the following Text raises an objection from the point of view of the other 
party : — 


TEXT (144). 

If it be held that — “ Brahman in its essence remains ever un- 
differentiated : it is only under disturbance due to 
. Ignorance that people regard It as diverse — (144) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following view might bo urged by the Opponent : — “ The oiu* 
Principle of Brahman remains always undifferentiated, — essfintially unmodified ; 
in reality, there is no modification of It ; what happens is that people having 
their minds and eyes clouded by the darkness of Ignorance, regard It as 
diverse, in such forms as the Blue and the like. This has been thus declared : — 
‘ Even though Akdsha (Space) is pure, yet obsessed by darkness, peopl<' 
come to regard it as limited and made up of diversified parts ; in the same 
manner, though Brahman is immortal and unmodifiable, yet It appears to 
be sullied by Nescience and hence diversely modified — Under the circum- 
stances, there would be no such absurdity as all things occupying the sam* 
point in Space; because in reality all things are non-entities, therefore 
there would be diversity in their cognitions also, — the diversity being due tr* 
the oscillations of Nescience”. — (144) 

The above argument is answered by the following Texts ; — 
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TEXTS (145-146). 

Even so, what is actually perceived in the form of Blue and the 

BEST BY PERSONS TRAMELLED BY NeSCIENCE WHICH FORM SERVES AS 
THE BASIS OF REJECTING AND ACQUIRING CERTAIN THINGS, 

— APART FROM THAT FORM, WHAT IS THERE IN THE 

FORM OF ‘ Brahman ’, unperceived, which 

COULD BE COGNISED AS ‘ EXISTING BY PER- 
SONS WHOSE MIND HAS RISEN ABOVE (THE 
SHACKLES OF Nescience) ? — (145-146) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho oxistonco of tho cognisable thing can be established only by means 
of Proofs (Means of Cognition) ; there is however no proof for (means of 
cognising) the existence of Brahman as po.stulated. For instance, It cannot 
1)0 proved by Perception, as Brahman does not appear in any form other 
tlian the Blue and the rest as the basis of such activity as rejecting and 
acquiring ; — and when It does not appear at all (in any pure form of Its 
own), how could It be cognised as existing, l)y persons whose minds have 
risen (above the sliackles of Nescience) and are centred on the path of 
Reason ? — (145-140) 


TEXTS (147-148). 


The undifferentiated Brahman cannot be proved by Perception,. 
BECAUSE It never appears in that form; — AND as nothing 

CAN BE PRODUCED FROM WHAT IS ETERNAL, THERE CAN BE NO 

Probans in the form of an effect (which could lead to 
THE Inference of Brahman) ; and as the very existence 
OF THE Thing itself (Brahman) is still unproved, 

NO CHARACTER OF ITS OWN COULD SERVE AS THE 

Probans leading to the Inference (of the said 
Brahman) ; and apart from these two, there 
CAN BE NO Probans which could prove the 
existence (of Brahman), — (147-148) 


COMMENTARY". 


The following might bo urged (by the other party) : — “ The said 
'brahman is proved by Its own cognition, since it is of the natiu'e of 
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Consciousness itself. For instance, Braliinan Itself is Light, because It is 
of the essence of Sound, and because it is of the nature of rntelligence.” 

This however is contrary to our own experience ; for instance, even 
when one has liis mind wandering elsewliere, when looking with his eyes 
upon ColoTir, one has such nou-deteriiiinate perception of the Blue and 
such things as is free from \ erbal expression ; this is going to Ixi (explained 
in detail later on. 

Tliis also sets aside what has been assorted as to “ there being no cogni- 
tion in the world which is not associated witli words ”. 

From all this it follows that the umliffcrentkited Brahman of the essence 
of Sound cannot be pro\'ed by Perception. 

Xor can It be provc'd by Inference. Ff there were an Inference (of 
Hraliman) it could be based on a l*robans in the form of an Effect (of tliat 
Brahman), or in that of the nnlure of Brahman Itself. — As for mere Xon- 
apprehension, it can have only ncfjation for its ol)j(‘ct, and can liave rio 
influence upon an affirmation (sucli as that of the Existence of Brahman).— 
Now. there can be no lYobans in the form of an Effect, bccaus(‘ n<} effect 
can proceed from what is eternal ; l)ecause any fruitful action — (‘ither <‘on- 
sccutive (»r concurrent would be repugnant to tla* very natun* of the ett'rnid 
Tiling. — Xor can there be a Probans in the shape of the natiu’c of Brahman 
Itself ; bi'cause the Thi?ig itself, in the form of Brahman, is still not cstal)lishe<l ; 
and so long as the Thing itself has not Im'cii established, no natun* or 
cFiaracter of it can be t'stablislu‘d indeptMideiitly by Itself. 

Ft might 1)0 iu’g(‘d that there may l)e some other Pro})ans (apart from the 

two just mentioned). In answer to this, it is added these, t^tc. ; 

— i.e. apart from Xalure and Effect, tlwa-e is nothing that can ])rove your 
Probandurn ; as no other I*robans would be invariably concomitant with it ; 
and what is not invariably concomitant cannot serve as a FVobans ; for, if it 
did, it would lead to absurdities. 

It lias been asserted that Things are associated with Sound-forms - 
such association has not IxM^n provc^l, and is a})solutely false ; and as such 
cannot prove the fact of Brahman Fieing really of tla^ essence of Sound. 

Xor can such a Brahman F)o proved by Scripture ; as tho cFiaracter of 
‘ Scripture ’ itself is uncertain. 

‘ Xon-appreliension ’ also is a sort of Indication (Probans) ; but that 
is included under what has F)een mentioned already as * Xature - -Nor 
can tliis ‘ Non-appreFiensifin * serve to prove Existence ; and it is Existiaice 
that is desired to F)(^ proved ; tliis is what is meant by tlie phrase - 
coukl prove the existence oj Brahman. — (147-148) 


h'urther, you must understand that Brahman is not (?aj)aF)le of liringing 
about even mere Cognition; and Fjcing so incapable, Its form turns out to 
be tliat of mere non-entity. A further elucidation of this is suppHoil 
in tho following Text : — 
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TEXT (149-150). 


All Consciousness must re consecutive, as it must follow the order 

OF SEQUENCE OF THE OBJECTS COGNISED ; IF IT WERE NOT SO, 

ITS EFFECT IN THE FORM OF COGNITION WOULD COME ABOUT 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. — HeNCE EVEN IN THE EFFECT IN THE 

FORM OF ‘ Cognition there is nothing, apart 
FROM the rejecting AND ACQUIRING, WTIICH COULD 
BE WITHIN THE POWERS OF Brahman ; so that Tt 
BECOMES REDUCED TO THE POSITION OF THE 

‘ Son OF THE Barren Woman — ( 149 - 150 ) 
COMAIKXTARY. 

All this lias been prov(*d luichT the section dealing witli ‘God’ (in 
Text SD). 

‘ 2\ttah pannn \ ‘ apart from that ’ i.e. other than the Bhu> and other 
tilings which form tlie basis of the acts of rejectimj and acquiriny. — Or tlie 
U‘rrn ‘ tatah ’ may be lalven as the re-as.serlion of the Conclusion ; tho meaning 
Ix ing that ‘ it is something apart from the Blue and other things which form 
the basis of tlie acts of Rvjectiny and Acquiriny Ov the term * tatah ’ may 
be taken as the re-assertion of the Conclusion, in the form ‘therefore it is 
ti’ui*, real ’. 

The position of the ‘ Son of the Barren Woman ’ ; — for regarding the 
‘ Sou of th(? Barren W'onuin ’ as a non-oiitity, there is no reason apart from the 
fact of his being incapable of elTective action. — (149-150) 


The following might be urged : — “ The said essence of Supreme Brahman 
is |)(‘rceived only by such Yoyins (Mystics) as have their mind aided by 
Merit loading to Prospia’ity and Highest Good ”. 

"I’liis also is not possiViIe ; — this is wliat is shown bv the following 

Text : - 


TEXT (151). 


Kok the same reason even Mystics with their ‘chain of pure 

CONSCIOUSNESS ’ DO NOT KNOW THAT FORM OF Brahman ; AS 
THE NECESSARY CONNECTION COULD BE POSSIBLE ONLY 
AFTER AN ACTION OF THE COGNITION ITSELF. — (151) 


COMMENT AKY. 

If the Mystic had operated upon the etignition born of mystic communion, 
tb‘.“u it might be admitted that Mystic^s perceive that form of Brahman. As 
however, in the maimer shown above*, no such operation is possible ; 
heaco this view cannot be right. 

"The following might be urged ; — “ When Alystics perceive that form of 
^**ffhnian, it is not through the appearance of cognition relating to it ; as 
'•l^art from tlmt, neither the Mystic nor the mystic cognition has any 
^ ' 'steiice ; what liappens is that during tho mystic state, Mystics perceive 
h as their own self, in the form of Light effulgent . * 

9 
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The answer to tliis is as follows : — If it is so, then it has to be explained 
what the Brahman’s form is prior to the mystic state. If It is always of 
the form of Light effulgent, then there can be no state which is not-mystic ; 
as ex hypothesl. Brahman is ever of the nature of the effulgent light of Self ; 
so that the Liberation of all beings would be accomplished without effort. 

It is possible that the following might bo Tirged : — “ Just as for yon, 
Buddliists, during the state of Dream and the like, the Cognition, though one, 
appears in a variegated form, — so the Brahman also, even though one, 
appears diverse to persons whose chain of cognitions is not pure, through 
Ignorance.” 

That cannot bo right ; because as a matter of fact, apart from Brahtnan^ 
there are none whoso ‘ Chain ’ is not pure, to whom the said form could appear 
as stated. 

“ Brahman appears, by Itself, in that form.” 

In that case, no Liberation would bo possible ; because Brahman is 
always of the natiue of one single Cognition. As for us (Buddhists), 
Liberation is quite possible, as at that stage, there appears a distinct purr^ 
Cognition. 

Fiurther, for you, apart from Brahman, there can be no Ignorance or 
Illusion under whose influence the? Brahman would appear in the said form. 
And on account of Illusion being non-separate from It, it would be well-said 
that ‘ under the influence of that Illusion, Brahman appears as Itself in that 
form * ! 

It might bo said that — ” When it is said that ‘ It becomes cognised 
under the influence of Ignorance what is meant is that It is’of the nature 
of Ignorance (or Illusion).” 

If so, then the implication is all the clearer that there can be no Libera- 
tion ; when the Eternal One Brahman has the nature of Ignorance, thc?re 
can bo no cessation of that Ignorance, which forms the essence of Brahman, — 
by virtue of which cessation there could bo Liberation. 

If then. Ignorance is admitted to bo something apart from Brahnmn, 
— even so, it could not produce any effect upon Brahman, which is eternal 
and hence not susceptible to any addition to Its qualities. So that it cannot 
be right to assert that Its appearance (in Cognition) is due to the influenro 
of Ignorance ; and thus there being no connection between Ignorance and 
Brahman, there can bo no Birth and Rebirth, — Nor can it be right to assort 
that ” It could be described as being neither real nor unreal ” ; because all 
things must fall within one or the other of these two ; otherwise it would not bo 
a Thing (Entity) at all. Nor will it be right to say that “ it is because of its 
being a Non-entity that it is cognised in that form ” ; — as such an explanation 
would lead to absurdities. — If, even in that state, it is called a ‘ State ’ 
or ‘Condition*, in the sense that its nature is capable of fruitful action,- 
we have nothing to say against that. 

As for us (Buddhists), Ignorance (or Illusion) is only the Dispositi<n» 
of wrongful Attachment (or Yearning) ; and this Disposition is called 
a ‘ Faculty * ; and this Faculty is only of the Essence of Cognition 
in the form of a ‘ Came *. Hence what happens is that each preceding 
Cognition, — ^which is of the nature of Ignorance and serves as a Cause,'-' 
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is followed by a succeeding Cognition, which is of the nature of its Effect 
iind has within' itself the traces of toromjful attachment ; and under such 
circumstances, it is only right that there should appear a Cognition in the 
form under discussion, due to the influence of Ignorance. — ^Tliis Ignorance 
is duly removed by Mystic Practices, — through the process of succeeding 
moments endowed with gradually increasing degrees of inefficiency (in the 
Ignorance), — and there appears a series of pure Cognitions and consequent 
I/iberation ; so that the process of ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ becomes duly 
established on a reasonable basis. 

This is not possible under your theory; as Brahman, being Eternal 
and One, cannot have two ‘ states ’ (of Ignorance and Liberation), — and 
because tlio said Brahman is one, the Liberation of one man w’ould mean 
the Liberation of all men ; and the non-liberation (Bondage) of one would 
m(*an the Bondage of all. 

Nor is there any proof for the fact of Brahman being of the nature of 
‘ the Light of Self ’, during the noyi-mystic state. The Cognition that proves 
jinything is of the nature of ‘ laght ’ and hence recognised as ‘ self -cognised 
'rii(‘ ‘ Sound-self * however is never found to bo cognised in all cognitions, — 
as has been already mentioned before. — ^Thus then, if it is admitted that 
diaing the ‘ non-mystic * state, Brahman is not of the nature of the ‘ Light 
of Self — even so, it will have to be explained how the ‘ Light of Self ’ which, 
thus, would not be previously existent, comes about subsequently during 
the ‘ mystic state ’, in the Brahman^ without tliis latter having abandoned 
Its previous form and character. 

From all tliis it follows that yoiu* doctrine of ‘ Soimd-Braliman * is ab- 
solutely wrong. Wo desist from further oxpatiation on this point. — (151) 

With the following Text, the Author applies the previously -detailed 
objections to this doctrine also : — 

TEXT (152). 

This doctrine of ' Brahman " also is similar to the doctrine 
OF THE ‘ Evolution from Primordial Matter ’ ; and the 
objections urged against this latter should be 

UNDERSTOOD TO BE APPLICABLE TO THE FORMER 
ALSO.— (152) 

COMMENTARY. 

The objection may bo stated thus : — ‘ The World cannot be the effect 
of Sound, — because it exists, — like the cognition of the Cause ; hence what 
iw meant to bo the Cause cannot be the Cause, — because it cannot be so 
proved, — like the other Self’, — and so on. — (152) 


End of the Chapter on the Doctrine of * Sound-Brahrmn 



CHAPTER VI. 


Doctrine of the ‘ Purusa ’ — Spirit — Personality — as ‘ Cause ’ 

of the World. 

With the followinL!: 'rext, the Author iutrodiicos tlie doctrine of tlie 
‘ VedavdcUn ’ (Follower of the X'eda) : — 


TEXTS (153-154). 

Others, however, postulate the *' Purusa ’ (Spirit),— similar in 

CHARACTER TO ' Goi) — AS THE CaUSE OF THE WoRLD— THEIR 
MINI) BEINC SWAVEl) BV AN ILL-CONCEIVED DOCTRINE. 

THi^s ‘ Spirit ’ has his powers such as do not 

CEASE EVEN IN REOARD TO THE DISSOLUTION OF 
ALL THINOS *, HE IS THE CAUSE OF ALL BORN 
THINGS, JUST AS THE SpIDER IS OF THE 

Cobwebs.— (154) 

COMMENTARY. 

These people state their doetriuo as follows: — “The Ptinisay SpIrlt.wUnn^ is 
the Cause of the creation, sustenance and dissolutio?i of th(; whole world ; his 
powers do not cease even in regard to Dissolution. This has been thus declari‘d 
— ‘ As the Spider is the cause of the cobwcl^s, the Jiunar Com of waba*, and 
the Banyan 'IVco of its offshoots, — so is the Spirit the Caus(' of all born things ’ ; 
— and again ‘ The Spirit alone is all this, the past, and also the future’.” 

Similar in character to God ; — i.c. lie has qualities equal to tho.se of (io(l ; 
inasmuch as both are tlie ‘elTicient cause’ of the creation, sustcaianeo 
and dissolution of the universe ; the only difference between these tw(» 
(Spirit and God) is that those who regard God as the Cause of the World 
postulate other tilings also like the Soul and such things, as the ' constituent ’ 
and other kinds of Cause (Cod being only the ‘ ofTicient ’ cause), — whik* 
those who regard ‘ Spirit ’ as the Cau.se of the world, posit the Spirit alone 
as the sok^ cause (efficAent as well as constituent) ; but the character of being 
the efficient cause of creation, sustenance and dissolution is common to 
both doctrines. — They have their mind swayed by an ill’Conceived doctrine ; 
i.e. their mind is under the influence of a doctrine which is wrongl> 
conceived. 

The term ‘ Ornarmbha ’ stands for the Spider . — ( 153 - 154 ) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to set forth the objections 
against tliis doctrine : — 
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TEXT (155). 

'Che refutation of this also is to be set forth, in the same 

MANNER AS THAT OF ‘ GoD ’ : FOR WHAT PURPOSE DOES THIS 

‘ Spirit ’ perform such an act (as the crmthirf, etc. 

OF THE world) ? — (155) 

CO:\IMENTARy. 

' Is/iramml' - to be eonsiriied as ’’ Ishvarafiyd lm\ ‘as in the case 
ef ( Jod 

'Phis r(*fiitation is to be stati'd thus : — ‘ The Spirit cannot be the Cause 
nf born things,- ])eca use lie is Himself devoid of birth, — like the sky-lotus ; 
otherwise all things would come into existence simultaneously — [This is 
('Xiictly the same argument that has bi?en ])ut forward against ‘Ood’, under 
Tr.rl S7, above]. 

If the upholders of the Spirit put forward the same argunuaits that 
have Ix'eii |)ut forward by others in proof of '(Jod', — then the same fallacies 
- of b(*ing ' unproven ’ and the rest — that have boon shown in the latter 
should be ap))lied to the former also. 

The T<*xl nuMitions anotln'r line of objection also — For what purpose, 
(’Ir.— TUo acti\ ily of all intelligent b<‘ings is hamd to be prompted by some 
pur|)os(* ; henct^ it has to be explained for what puri)ose the Spirit performs 
sueli an act as that of cn*ating the world. — (la5) 


TEXTS (150-157). 

If he does it because he is prompted by another Beino, then he 
CAN not be self-sufficient (independent). — If he does it 
THROU(JH compassion, THEN HE SHOULD MAKE THE WoRLD 
ABSOLUTELY HAPPA'. WlIEN HE IS FOUND TO HAVE 
CREATED PEOPLE RESET WITH MISERY, POVERTY, 

SORROW AND OTHER TROUBI.ES,— WHERE CAN 
HIS COMPASSION RE PERCEIVED ? — (150-157) 

COmiKSTARY. 

If the Spirit does all this, even though himself unwilling to <lo so, l)Ocause 
'»e is prompted l)y another Bt'ing in the shape of God and the like, — then 
‘ solf-sunicieney ’ that has been postulated for him disappears. — If it 
' ere through com])assioii tliiit lit^ did it, for the purpose of lielping others, 
•hen he would not make it full of such dire miseries as those of Hell, 
• lc., ho wo\ild make it entirely happy. — (150-157) 
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TEXT (158). 

Further, inasmuch as, prior to creation, the objects of com- 
passion WOULD NOT BE THERE, — THERE COULD NOT BE EVEN 
THAT Compassion through the presence of which 
the Ordainer is assumed.— (158) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, prior to creation,— there is no entity towards whom he would 
be compassionate ; — and through the presence of this ‘ compassion the 
Orf/a iner — Creator — is assumed. — ( 1 58 ) 


TEXT (159). 

Nor should he ever bring about the Dissolution of those Beings 

WHO WOULD BE ALWAYS PROSPEROUS. If IN SO DOING, HE 
BE REGARDED AS DEPENDENT UPON THE ‘ UnSEEN FoRCE ’ 

(of Destiny), then his * self-sufficiency ’ 

CEASES. — (159) 


COMMENTARY. 

If he created people tlirough compassion, and they were always happy, 
— then why should he bring about their dissolution ? The sense is that if he 
has to bring about l^issolution, he should bring about the Dissolution ol 
only such Beings as are miserable and imbecile?. — It might be urged that 
“ He makes people happy or unhappy in accordance with their Destiny ^ 
in the shape of Merit and Demerit — That cannot be right ; as in that 
case his ‘ self-sufficiency ’ — which has been postulated , — would cease. One 
who is himself endowed with power docs not depend upon anything else ; 
if one is wanting in power, then the creation of the world itself might be 
attributed to That on which he is dependent ; and in that case He would 
cease to be the ‘ Cause ’. — (150) 

TEXT (160). 

Then again, why should he make himself dependent upon that 
Destiny, which is conducive to suffering and pain ? In 

FACT, FULL OF MERCY AS HE IS, THE RIGHT COURSE FOR HIM 
WOULD BE TO IGNORE THAT DE.STINY.— (160) 


COMMENTARY. 

It may be granted that he is dependent upon the ‘ Unseen Force ’ (of 
Destiny). Even so, it is not right for the merciful Being to make himself 
dependent upon such Destiny — in the form of Merit and Demerit, — ^as leads 
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i () pain and suffering ; on the contrary, he should totally disregard such 
Destiny, if lie is influenced (in his activity) by Morey and Compassion . 
merciful persons do not seek for such causes as bring about suffering ; because 
ilio sole motive behind their actions consists in the desire to remove the 
sufferings of others. — (160) 

TEXT (161). 

Ik the functioning of the Spirit be said to be for purposes of 
‘Amusement’, then he would not be his own master 
regarding that Amusement, as he would be depen- 
dent UPON THE various IMPLEMENTS OF THAT AMUSE- 
MENT, — ^.TUST LIKE A CHILD. — (161) 


COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that “ He creates the world, not through Compassion, — but 
for purposes of ‘ Amusement ’ ”, — that also cannot bo right. As, in that 
case, in the matter of bringing about this ‘ Amusement ’, he would not be 
‘ self -sufficient ’, — being dependent upon such diverse implements of Amuse- 
ment as creation, sustenance and dissolution (of the world). — (101) 


TEXTS (162-163). 

Ik he had the power to create them, he would have CREATED, AT 
ONE AND THE SAME TIME, ALL THE IMPLEMENTS CONDUCIVE TO THE 
PLEASURE* TO BE ACCOMPLISHED BY THE ‘ AMUSEMENT ’. — ^If HE 
DID NOT HAVE THAT POWER IN THE BEGINNING, THEN HE 
COULD NOT HAVE IT FOR CREATING THEM CONSECUTIVE- 
LY EITHER. Because for an indivisible thing, 

IT IS NOT possible TO . HAVE PoWER AND 
ALSO TO BE WITHOUT PoWER. — (162-163) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, those vari(nis implements of Amusement that are there, — if 
ha has the power to create tliein, then he should create them all at the same 
hrue; if he does not have that power in the beginning, then he could not 
^ rcato them subsequently, one by one either ; as the ‘ powerless condition ’ 
’"'ould be there still ; it is not possible for one and the same thing to have 
Ihc power and not to have the power — ^to do a certain act — ^at one and the 
‘Orie time, — the two, power and absence of power ^ being mutually exclusive. 

The arguments that liave been urged before against the doctrine of 
^’'>d, — e.g. why does He undertake such an operation as creation and so 
‘ th, — ^are applicable to this doctrine also. 

This also disposes of the following arguments set forth by Prashasta- 
“ QqjJ undertakes activity for the purpose of helping others. Just 
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as a pertain sage, who lias liad all his own purposes accomplished and honci^ 
for whom there is nothing to be done for either acquiring what is desirable 
or avoiding what is not desirable, undertakes the work of teaching for the 

benefit of others, similarly <lod also, having made known the majesty of 

His own power, proceeds to act for the pur|)()se of helping living beings. 
— Or, just as, on account of the natural potency of Time, the Spring and oth('r 
seasons come about by turns, upon which animate^ and inanimate products 
come about by their own inherent naturt', -similarly in the case of Cod also, 
the faculties of creating, maintaining and dissolving become manifested by 
turns, and tlirough these. He becomes the Caust' of the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of all living beings.” 

This argument becomes set aside by what has been said above. For 
instance, the assertion that “Spirit acts for the |)urpose of helping others ” 
is to be mot by this reasoning : — Ff it were kindness towards others, then 
Ho should have created the world absolut(‘ly ha|)py, etc. etc. 

As regards the statement that “ it is due to the nature of his powers ” ; 
— the objection against this is as follows : —If he had his ])owers fully 
manifeste'd, he would bring about creation, sustenance and dissolution 
of the world simultaneously ; if he has not his ])owers manifested, then tlu' 
creation and tin* rest could not be brought about (»v(mi consc'cutively ; if then, 
the Being with manifested power were someone else, tlien how could there 
be a single Being in the shapt* of Spirit ? 

The assertion regarding Time being the cause operating towards tlu‘ 
consecutive apjiearance of S])ring and other s!*asons is also op('n to the same 
objection. Time, in fact, is nothing more than Things of tlu^ world themselves 
as beset with such diversities as those (^f heat and cold ; as we are going to 
explain later on. — (102-10.3) 

The Author now proceeds to examine Uddfjotnkara's view that the 
functioning of Ood is due to His own natures; — 

TKXTS (164-16.5). 

If it be held that “ the fu>'ctioning at the beginning of Creation 

IS DUE TO HIS nature, — .JUST LIKE THE FUNCTIONING OF FiRE AND 

SUCH THINGS TOWARDS bumilUJ .AND SUCH EFFECTS, WHICH IS DUE 
TO THEIR VERY NATURE”; — THEN, UNDER THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES, ALL THINGS SHOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 
SI.MULT.ANEOUSLY ; BECAUSE OF THE PRESENCE OF 

THE Cause fctlly competent to profiuce 
THEM. — (164-165) 


COMMENTARY. 

Udflyolakam argues as|follows : — “The action of Ood cannot be for purposes 
of amusement ; on the other hand, just as in the case of Earth and other 
Rudimentary Elements, their very nature is sucli that they operate towarcF 
the bringing about of their products, so also in the case of God — [This is a 
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clear reference to what is said in tlie Nydyavdrtika, pages 466-467 ; though 
th(5 words are slightly different]. 

This is not right ; as the appearance of all things being entirely 
dependent upon the action of that Being, — when the Cause in its fully t^flicient 
.uid perfect form would be present, all things would b(^ produced simul- 
taneously. It will not bo right to introduce the rpialification of “iutelli- 
gciico ” (in the Cause),-- as we have already explained (under the section on 
^W).- -(164-165) 

Question — “If this is so, then how is it that the effects of Fire and 
ot luT things do not come about simultaneously ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text : — 

TEXTS (166-1()7). 

lx THE CASE OF SCCH TTIINCS AS FiRE AND THE LIKE, THEIR POWERS 
ARE DEPENDENT UPON THE EFFICIENCY OF THEIR OWN CAUSES, 

AND HENCE RESTRICTED IN THEIR OPERATIONS, AND CON- 
SEQUENTLY NOT EFFECTIVE AT ALL TIMES. If IT WERE 
NOT SO, ALL EFFECTS WOULD COME INTO EXISTENCE 
SIMULTANEOirSLY, — IF IN THEIR CASE ALSO THERE 
WERE NO SUCH RESTRICTION. — (16(3-167) 

(T)MMKNTABY. 

‘ Tesdm ’ of Kirc and such things. — The particle ' api \ ‘ also implies 

that what is urged is applicable not to the case of ‘ (Jod ’ only . — ‘ // there 
mere no such restriction', — that is, the restriction du(> to the efficiency of their 
own causes. — ( 166- 1 67 ) 

The following miglit be urged : The Spider acts through its own nature, 

-why th(‘n does it not produce its effects, in the shape of cobwebs and the 
liUo, simultaneously V ” 

The answer to this is given in the following Text; — 


TEXT (168). 

iN THE CASE OF THE SpIDER ALSO, THE CAUSAL CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 
THE COBWEBS IS NOT ADMITTED (BY US) TO BE DUE TO ITS 
VERY NATURE ; WHAT PRODUCES THEM IS THE SaLIVA 
EMITTED BY THE SpTDER’s EAGER DESIRE TO 
DEVOUR INSECTS. — (168) 

CO^IMENTARV. 

The Spider also does not act by its very nat\ire ; what happens is that it 
^cts /rom its earjer desire to devour insects , — which appears only occasionally. 
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tlirough special causes. — The Spider thus is not always of one and the same 
character ; its efficiency also is only occasional and due to the force of its 
own causes. — (168) 

The following might be urged : — “ The Spirit may not act through 
Compassion, or through Amvsement ; but somehow it acts unintentionally 
(automatically) 

The answer to tliis is given in the following Text : — 

TEXT (169). 

If the functioning (of the Spirit) be ‘ somehow ’ (unintentional), — 

THEN what sort OF ‘ INTELLIGENCE ’ IS HIS ? — SiNCE EVEN 
THE FISHERMAN DOES NOT ACT WITHOUT THINKING 
OVER THE EFFECT OF HIS ACTION. — (169) 

COMMENTARY. 

How could such a Person be listonod to by intelligent men, — being 
more ignorant and stupid than even such common people as the fisherman 
and the like. — ‘ Buddhimattd ’ stand.s for intelligence , — ‘ Shanaka * is the 
fisherman. — ( 1 69 ) 

This objection against the ‘ Spirit ’ should be taken as rejecting all those 
‘ creators ’ — Shauri and the rest, — ^who have been postulated by other 
people. — ^This is what is shown in the following Text : — 

TEXT (170). 

* Shauri* (Visnu), ‘the Self-born ’ (Brahma), and others who have 
BEEN assumed TO BE THE CREATORS (OF THE WORLD) — ALL 
BECOME ACTUALLY REJECTED BY THE ABOVE 
REASONINGS. — ( 170) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Shauri ’ is Vi^u ; ‘ Self -born * is Brahma. ; — * and others * is meant 
to include ‘ Intelligent Time which also is postulated by some people. 

[There is a lacuna in the Text here,] 


End of the Chapter on ‘ Spirit * as the Creator, 



CHAPTER VII. 


Doctrine of the ^ Self (Soul). 

SECTION (A). 

According to the Nydya- Vaish^sika School. 

TEXTS (171-176). 

Others again postulate the ‘ Self ’ (Soul) as the substratum of 
Desire and the rest, — which, by itself, is not of the nature of 

(^)NSCIOUSNESS, BUT IS ETERNAL AND ALL-PERVASIVE ; — ^IT IS THE DOER 
OK GOOD AND BAD ACTS AND THE ENJOYBR OF THE FRUIT OF THESE ; 
rr IS ‘ CONSCIOUS ’, not by itself, but through the presence OF 
Consciousness ; — the presence of Cognition, Effort, etc. as also 
T irE character of being the ‘ DOER ’ IS ATTRIBUTED TO IT. ItS 
BEING THE ‘ EnJOVER ’ ( ExPERIBNCER) CONSISTS IN THE SUBSISTENCE 
IN IT OF THE FEELINGS OF PLEASURE, PAIN AND THE LIKE ; — CONTACT 
WITH PHYSICAL BODY AND WITH SPECIAL UNPRECEDENTED COGNITIONS 
AND FEELINGS IS CALLED ITS ‘ BIRTH ’ ; AND DISSOCIATION FROM THESE 
SAME AS TAKEN UP BEFORE IS CALLED ITS ‘ DEATH ’ ; ITS ‘ REBIRTH * 
CONSISTS IN BECOMING EQUIPPED WITH A BODY AND MIND, UNDER THE 
INFLUENCE OF MeRIT AND DEMERIT. It IS ASSUMED TO BE ‘ HURT ’ BY 
THE HURTING OF ITS BODY, EYES AND THE REST ; SO THAT THOUGH IT IS 
ETERNAL, THE SAID PROCESS (OF BIRTH AND REBIRTH) HAS BEEN HELD 
TO BE UNOBJECTIONABLE. — (171-176). 

[There is a large lacuna here in Shdntaraksita's Text tiself ; as is clear 
from the following portions of Kamalashlla's Comimntary, of which 
latter also, the earlier portions are wanting. \ 


COMMENTARY. 

[The oxistoiico of the Soul as the cogniser has becii asserted in the 
^"llowiiig words : — All particular cognitions of such cognisables as Substance, 
t>iiality and Action, which are comprised under ‘ Being ’, etc., — and also 
"f Generality, Specific Individuality and Inherence, which are not comprised 
Hiidor ‘Being, etc.’ — all which cognitions are perceptional or inferential 
analogical or verbal or occult (astrological, etc.) or intuitional (e.g. 
•ay brother will come to-morrow ’) or doubtful or wrong or dreamy or 
^ - cam-cognition, — are apprehended by a cogniser distinct from my body, 
— (a) because their origination is dependent upon their own causes, — 
(’ ) because they are ‘general’ and ‘particular’, — (e) because they are of 
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the nature of Coiisoioiisnoss, — (d) because they are very quickly destructible, — ■ 
(<?) because they leave impressions, — (/) because they are cognitions, — just 
like the cognition of other persons ; — the Jar and other things serving as 
the Corroborative Instance per diashnUarityy 

The import of this comprehensive argument the Author sets forth 
(from the Xyaya-standpoint) in the following Text: — 


TEXT (177). 

My Cognitions auk apprehkndeo by a Cooniskr distinct from my 

BODY, ETC. — because THEY ARE COGNITIONS. — LIKE COGNITIONS 
OTHER THAN MINE. — (177) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the phrase ’ bodtp efL\\ tlie 'etc.’ includes tin* Intelh'ct. Senst'-organs 
and Ft'clings. — * Hvvtime. thep arc rof/nitions \ this also is only illustrativ(^ ; 
the otlier reasons also are meant, such as ‘ liaving th(’ir origin dependent 
upon their own causes ’ and tlie rest (mentioned in the aforesaid eonipre- 
hensive statement). (117) 

Shwikarasvdmln (an old Nyaya-writer) |)r»)ves the existcaice of the 
Soul in another manner Desire aiul tlH> r(‘st fniist subsist in s<anething, — 
because, while being taitities, tluw are etTecls,- -liki‘ (/(►lour, et(\'’. - This 
argument is set forth in tlie following I’ext — 

TEXTS (17S-179). 

All such things as Desire and the rest must subsist in some- 
thing ; BEC:ArSE \raiLE being entities, THEY ARE EFFECTS, — 
LIKE Colour. — This sometitinhj is the Spirit (Soul). 

The presence of the qualifying phrase ‘ while 

BEIN(! entities ’ SAVES THE ARtJUMENT FROM BEING 
' UNTRUE ’ (FALLIBLE), IN REGARD TO DESTRUC- 
TION : BECAUSE THOUGH DESTRUCTION IS AN 
EFFECT (has A CAUSE), YET IT IS NOT AN 
‘ ENTITY ’.”-(178-170) 


commp:ntary. 


The words ‘ the presence of the fjualifying phrase, etc.’ serves to sh(^^' 
the usfj of the phrase ‘ while being an entity*. — (178-179) 

Uddyotakara^ on the other hand, seeks to prove the existence of tlu* 
Soul in the following manner : — [The words here are almost an exact 
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ro})rodu(*tion of thi? words of the N ffdyavdrtlka on 1. 1. 10, page 70, aJso on 3. 1. 
1, pago 340, Hib. Ind. Edn.] — Devadatta’s eognitions of Colour, Taste, 
Smell and Touch must bo duo to one and to several crausos, — because they 
are recalled as ‘ mine — just like the simultaneous cognitions of several 
man who have come to an understanding among thernselvcjs, relating to 
th(* glaiHJOS of the dancing girl.” — ^The moaning of this is as follows: — 

• W'hon several men have come to an understanding to the effect that ' when 
Hie dancing girl casts her glances, wo should throw clotluis to her’, there 
jii’c sevin'al (Mjgnitions, by several cognisers, of the single object in the shape 
of the ‘glances’, — and yet as the object cognised (the glances) is one only, 
rjicli man recalls the cognition as ‘I have seen’, ‘I have soon ’; —in th<‘ 
same manner, in the ease in question also, the cognitions of several things 
would 1 m> rt'callod, on account of their cause (cogniser) })eing one only ; and 
that one Causes is tin; Soul . — The ‘ recalling ’ of the cognitions also consists in 
their being grouped together in such expressions as ‘ It has lieen seen by 
mo, -h(‘ard l)y me’ and so forth, as due to their belonging to a single 
Coffniscr. In the case of ‘ tho glances of the dancing girl’ however, what 
is meant to be stressed is only the fact of the cognised object (not tho Cogniser) 
being one. In all cases however the fact of tho ‘ recalling ’ remains, whereby 
scv(‘ral cognitions become associated with a single entity.” 

This argument of Uddgolakara^s is sot forth in tho following Text : — 


TEXTS (180-181). 

“All coonitions of (^oloitk, etc. shocld re keoarded as having 

ONE AND ALSO SEVERAL CAUSES, — BECAUSE THEY ARE RECALLED 
BY THE NOTION OF ‘ BEING COGNISED by me ’ ; — JUST 
LIKE THE COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL MEN REGARDING 
THE GLANCES OF THE DANCINtJ GIRL. 1 f IT 
WERE OTHERWISE, THERE COULD BE NO ‘ RE- 
CALLING AS THERE WOULD BE NO BASIS 
FOR IT.” — (180-181) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easil}^ understood. — (180-181) 

Tho following is another argument put forward by the same writer 
iUddyotakara) : — [This argument is found set forth, in different words, in the 
^'ydyavdrtika, under 3. 1. 19, pago 368, Bib. Tnd. Edition ; see also page 340] — 
* Tho term ‘ Soul ’ must be expressive of something different from the 
Jiggregato of Body, Sense-organs, Mind, Intellect and Feelings, — because it 
a single term, while being distinct from the well-known synonyms of these 
latter, — like such terms as ‘ Jar ’ and the like.” 

Tills argument is set forth in the following Text 
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TEXTS (182-183). 

“ The term ‘ atman ’ (Soul) must be expressive of something distinct 

FROM THE AGGREGATE OF INTELLECT, SeNSE-ORGANS AND THE REST, 

— BECAUSE IT IS HELD TO BE A SINGLE TERM, WHILE BEING 
DIFFERENT FROM THE WELL-KNOWN SYNONYMS OF THOSE 
TERMS ; — WHATEVER IS DEFINITELY KNOWN AS FUL- 
FILLING THESE CONDITIONS IS ALWAYS QUALIFIED 
BY THE SAID PROPERTY ; AS IS FOUND IN THE 
CASE OF THE TERM ‘ CLOTH — (182-183) 


COMMENTARY. 

Being different from the well-known synonyms ; — i.o. such terms as ‘ dhi' 
(which is a sohjtijto of ^huddhi'^) and the rest, which are well-known 
synonyms of the term ' Bnddhi' ; the term ‘Soul’ is distinct from all 
these syonyms . — Whatever is definitely known^ etc, — i.e. which is different 
from well-known synonyms and is yet a single word , — is always qualified 
by the said property^ — i.e. is always cliaracterised by the quality of being 
expressive of sometliing distinct from Intellect and the rest. — (182-183) 

The same writer has also adduced a negative Reasoning in proof of the 
Soul — “This living body is not Soul-less, because if it were so, it would 
have to be regarded as devoid of the functions of Breathing, etc., — like the 
Jar and such things”. 


TEXT (184). 

“ This living body would be devoid of breathing and other 

FUNCTIONS, — ^BECAUSE IT WOULD BE SoUL-LESS, — LIKE THE JaR. 

Hence it cannot be Soul-less.” — (184) 
COMMENTARY. 

It cannot he Soul-less, — i.e. the Living Body cannot be without a Soul. 

Or the meaning of the Text may be that ‘the Soul cannot be non- 
existent*, — devoid of existence ; that is, its existence is established. — (184) 

As regards the question as to how the eternaliiy and omnipresence of 
the Soul are to be proved, — Aviddhakarna has propounded the following 
argument : — “ The cognitions that I have had since my birth must have had 
the same cogniser who had the first cognition immediately after my coming 
out of my mother’s womb, — because they are my cognitions, — like my first 
cognition. — ^The same reasoning may be stated in regard to Pain and oth(‘r 
experiences also. — ^This is the inferential reasoning that proves the etermUly 
of the Soul.’* 

This argument is set forth in the following Text : — 
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TEXT (185). 

“All SUBSEQUENT COGNITIONS ARE APPREHENDED BY THAT SAME 

COGNISER WHO APPREHENDED THE FIRST COGNITION IMME- 
DIATELY ON BIRTH, — BECAUSE THEY ABE MY COGNI- 
TIONS, — ^LIKE THAT FIRST FORERUNNER OF 
THOSE COGNITIONS.’’ — (185) 

COMMENTARY. 

Like the first forerunner, etc, — i.e. tlie first forerunnor of all subsequent 
cognitions. — ( 185) 

In proof of the omniiyresence of the Soul, the same writer sets forth 
Llio following argument ; — “ The Earth, Water, Air and ]VIind which are 
tilings under dispute, are at a distance from my Soul, and yet they are in 
contact with that Soul, — (a) because they have material form, — (6) because 
tJioy have velocity, — (c) because they have priority and posteriority, — (d) 
because they are associated with, and dissociated from, each other, — just 
like my own body 

This argument is set forth in the following Text : — 


TEXT (186). 

Earth and the rest, even though existing at a place remote 
FROM ME, ARE YET CONNECTED WITH MY SoUL, — BECAUSE THEY 
HAVE A MATERIAL FORM, ETC., — ^JUST LIKE MY OWN 
BODY.”— (186) 

COMMENTARY.. 

The next Text sums up the arguments of the protagonists of the Soul : — 


TEXT (187). 

‘ Thus the existence, eternauty and omnipresence of the Soul 
BEING definitely PROVED,— IT BECOMES ESTABLISHED THAT 
NOTHING IS SoUL-LESS.” — (187) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above arguments (of the up- 
holders of the Soul) : — - - 
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TEXT (188). 

As REGARDS THE FIRST ARGUMENT THAT HAS BEEN PUT FORWARD, IT IS 
OPEN TO THE CHARGE OF ‘ PROVIN(i WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED ’ 

(Futile) : as the apprehensibility ok your cognition 
BY the Omniscient Person and others is already 
ADMITTED (BY US). — (188) 

COMMEXTAPY. 

The fir fit artjument, — i.r. tlu? cmr set forth in Text 177 — “My cognitions 
are appreliondcd by a Cogniser, etc.”. — This is futile ; inasmuch as wo already 
admit the fact that your cognitions are appn*hended by a ("ogniser other than 
your body, etc., — in tlie person of the Omniscient Being, as also })y the 
Shrdrakas and PratyeknhwhJhns and other thought -readers. — (188) 

As regards tlie instance per similarity cited in the same argument- 
“ like the cognitions of other persons”, — it is one that is ‘devoid of the* 
Probandum ' (i.e. the charaettT meant to })e proved is not present in it). — 
This is shown in the following Text : — 


TEXT (189). 

Whenever Consciousness appears, it appears in its own form, 

INDEPENDENTLY OF ANY OTHER ‘ ILLUMINATOR ’ ; SO ALSO THE 
‘ COGNITION OF OTHER PERSONS ’ : — HENCE YOUR INSTANCE 
IS DEVOID OF THE ProBANDI M. — (189) 

COMMEXT.AHV. 

Tnasmuch as the ‘cognition of other persons’ also appears in its own 
form, independently of any other ‘ illuminator — this instance that you 
have cited is devoid of the rroban/lnm, — i.e. devoid of the character that 
is sought to be proved, — viz. that f»f ‘ b<‘ing apprehended by a Cogniser 
distinct from the Body and the rest (189) 

Tt might be argued that — “it is not iikto Cognition of another person 
that is meant to be the Corroborative Instance, but that particular cognition 
which appears in the form of the thing concerned ”. 

The answer to this is supplied in the following Text : — 

TEXT (190). 

Even if the instance meant be that cognition which is cognised 

AS TINGED BY THE FORM OF THE THING CONCERNED, — IT WOULD 
BE DOUBTFUL IN REGARD TO ANOTHER COGNITION. — (190) 

. COMMENTARY. 

Even so, with reference to that cognition which does appear in its own 
form, without any ‘ cognition of another person *, — ^thore would be doubts 
regarding the Probans cited, which, therefore, would remain ‘inconclusive*. 
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It might be xirged that “ tho said Cognition also must be apprehended by 
;i Cognisor diffe^rent from itself, — (a) because it is prone to appearance and 
flisappearance, — (6) because it is cognisable, ^ — (c) because it is capable of 
being remembered as a moans of cognition, — like the objects (of cogni- 
tion) 

But here also : ( 1 ) as there would bo notliing to preclude tho contrary 
of the Probandum, the negative concomitance would remain doubtful ; 
(2) as it would involve cognition after cognition, there would be an 
infinite regress; — (3) there would be no ‘object’ whose appearance had 
not bt^come manifested ; hence, for the establishing of one ‘object’, it would 
be necessary to carry on a series of Cognitions, wliich would take up the 
iMitire life of a man. 

If for fear of tho "infinite regress’, some one cognition were acceiited 
jis appearing hjj ?7se//, — then that one case would render doubtful and 
inconclusive the whole set of Reasons cited,-— in the form ‘ being liable 
to appearance and disappearance’ and the rest. Further, in that case, 
w h\^ should there be any aversion to the acceptance of tho ‘ self-cognisability * 
of other cognitions also, — on the basis of that said one cognition ? — If (in order 
to avoid this difliculty) it bo held that the said one cognition is one whose 
form is not cognised at all ; — oven so, that cognition not being ‘ un-proven ’, 
the entirt> set of cognitions preceding it would bo ‘not proven’, — having 
thrir appearance not manifested; and as a consequence of tliis, the object (of 
cognition) also would bo ‘not proven*. — Further, as regards the opinion of 
the Idealists, — under which all Cognitions are self -manifested, on accoimt of 
tlicir btjing no ‘ Cogniser ’ of Cognisabh' things, and are not manifested by 
any other Cognition, — the defect in the Opponent’s reasoning, of ‘being 
dcx'oid of the Probandum ’ would remain absolutely unshaken. 

In the same manner it may l)t> pointed out that the other reasons — 
‘having its birth dependent upon Causes’ and the rest, — are open to the 
“bjcction of being ‘ b’utile ’ and so forth. 

[In tht^ opening lines of the Commentary on 171-17G, above, it has been 
assented by th(' Xaiijdnikct that “ all particular cognitions of such cognisables 
as are the objects of Beings etc. etc. ”] ; — herein the qualification that has 
hcen added to the subject of tho Reasoning, is, as before, absolutely useless ; 
as in tilt) matter of proving the Probandum in (piestion, they do not render 
any help at all. Because what is there tlmt does not become included under 
Hic subject thus qualified ? — since all my perceptional and other cognitions 
arc declared to be apprehended by a cogniser other than the Body, sense-organs 
and tho rest. Even if a distinction were made on the basis of some cognitions 
f)C‘ing ‘ perceptional ’ and some ‘ inferential ’ and so on, — any distinction in 
*‘'-gard to tho Subject itself xvoxild bo useless ; as all cognitions would have 
become included under the term ‘ my cognitions ’. — Nor even for the opposite 
pnrty is any such qualified Subject known ; hence tho Reasons put forward 
lire devoid of a substratum. — If it is tho case that by setting up a useless 
qualification, another reason is put forward for tho proving of the said sub- 
’'ratum, — ^thon the roasonor becomes subject to the ‘Clincher* of ' Artlidn- 
ffim ‘ Irrelevancy ’ — by reason of setting up something entirely unconnected 
'i hh tho thing under consideration. — (190) 

10 
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TEXTS (191-192). 

If (by the argument set forth under Text 178), it is sought to be 
PROVED that desire AND THE BEST MUST SUBSIST domewhere, 

— AND THAT THE ‘ CAUSE ’ ONLY CAN BE SUCH A SUBSTRATUM, 

— ^YOU SEEK TO PROVE WHAT IS ALREADY ACCEPTED BY US. 

If however it is the Receptacle (or Container) 

THAT is meant BY YOU TO BE THE ‘ SUBSTRATUM * (OF 

Desire, etc.), — then also the assuming of a 
‘ receptacle ’ FOR WHAT IS IMMOBILE IS 
absolutely useless. — (191-192) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under Text 178, above) that “ Desire, etc. must 
subsist somewhere ” ; if, by tliis, all that is meant to be proved is tliat only 
the Cause is the substratum of Desire, etc., then the effort is futile ; because 
we also do not regard Desire, etc. to bo without cause ; as is clear from our 
declaration that ‘ the mind and the mental phenomena are brought about by 
foiu* etc. ’. 

‘ Parikalpyate ’ — asserted, meant. 

If the ‘ substratum ’ you seek to prove is in the form of a ‘ container ’ 
(Receptacle), — then what is asserted being annulled by Inference, there 
can be no invariable concomitance between that and the Probans put for; 
ward. — This is what is shown by the words — ‘ If however it is the Receptacle, 
etc.,’ — i.e. the receptacle of the Desire, etc. It might be possible to postulate 
such a ‘ Receptacle ’ for things with material forms, which are capable of 
moving about, — for whom the ‘ Receptacle ’ would save them from falling 
down ; those things however wliich, like Pleasure and the rest, are immobile 
(and immaterial) can never /a// down, and under the circumstances, what 
would any such thing as the ‘ Soul ’do for them, whereby it would be their 
‘ receptacle ’ ? (191-192) 

Objection — “ When the Jujube-fruit and other things arc placed in 
such receptacles as the jar and the like, — even though these latter do not do 
anything for the fruits, yet they serve as their ‘ receptacle ’ (container) ; 
in the same manner the Soul would be the ‘ receptacle ’ of Pleasure, etc.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text : — 

TEXT (193). 

The Pit and other things can be the ‘ receptacle ’ of the Jujube 

FRUIT AND OTHER THINGS, BECAUSE THEY SERVE TO OBSTRUCT 
THEIR MOVEMENT, OK BECAUSE THEY BRING ABOUT 
SPECIFIC CHANGES. — (193) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Because they serve to obstruct their movement *; — this is in accordance 
with the view that tilings are not momentary ; — * because they bring abovi 
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specific changes ^ — this is in accordance with the view that things are momen- 
tary ; as the ‘ changes ’ meant hero are those that are brought about on tiie 
same spot whore the constituent cause existed. — Both these kinds of ‘ recep- 
tacle ’ are impossible in the case of Desire and the rest ; hence there can 
bo no ‘ receptacle ’ for these. — (193) 

Under the argument urged above (in Text 178) the phrase ‘while being 
entities’ has been introduced as a qualification; — this qualification is 
absolutely useless; as there is nothing that it can serve to exclude. This 
is what is pointed out in the following Text ; — 


TEXT (194). 

It is not reasonable to regard ‘ Destruction which is formless, 
AS a ‘ Product ’ ; hence the qualification mentioned 
IN the reasoning of the other party is 
ENTIRELY USELESS. — (194) 

COMMENTARY. 

If D(\struction could be of the nature of a ‘ Product then the qualifica- 
lioii ‘being an entity’ would serve the purpose of excluding that; as a 
maltcr of fact however, as it is a non -entity, causes cannot do anything to it ; 
Ikivv then could it liave a Cause ? This reasoning may be formulated as 
t\»llows : — That which is a non-entity cannot be the product of anything, — 
c.g. the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’, — Destruction is a non-entity ; — hence to speak of 
it as having a cause would bo contrary to the said luii versa! proposition. — 
If it were a ‘product’, it would bo an .‘ entity ’, like Pleasure, etc. — Tliis 
would be an argument against the reasoning of the other party. 

b\irthor, what lias been asserted also runs counter to your own doctrine. 
I’or instance, the name and the idea of ‘ Product ’ is due — (a) to its acquiring 
its character, or (b) to its subsistence (manifestation) in its Material Cause, or (c) 
to the subsistence therein of ‘ Being ’ (exigence ) ; — Destruction is not possessed 
0) the character of Substance, etc., hence it cannot subsist in its Material 
I'-nise ; nor, for the same reason, can ‘ Being ’ (Existence) subsist in it 
(Destruction), for the simple reason that it has no form (wherein the 
J'iristence could subsist); If it were otherwise, then, like Substance, etc., 
w^ould also bo ‘ contained ’ in a receptacle, and be an ‘ Entity * also ; 
-lacl as such, it could not bo excluded by the qualification in question ; hence 
qualification — ‘being entities’ — is absolutely useless. — (194) 

As against the argument put forward by the Opponent under Text 180 
‘■^ove, to the effect that ‘ the cognitions of Colour, etc. have one and several 
‘ -nisos, etc. etc.*, — the Author urges as follows : — 
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TEXTS (195-196). 

The ' RECALLING ’ OF SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ BY ME (SEEN, HEARD) ETC. 

MUST BE DUE TO PERTURBATIONS OF IGNORANCE ; AS SUCH NOTIONS 
OF THE ONE-NESS OF THE AgENT (PeRCEIVER) ARK FOUND 
TO APPEAR ALSO IN CONNECTION WITH ALL MOMENTARY 

THINGS. From this false assumption, it cannot be 

RKJHT TO DEDX:CE ANY CONCLUSION REGARDING THE 
TRUE STATE OF THINGS ; SPECIALLY AS EVEN THIN(JS 
THAT ARE DR’ERSE BY REASON OF THE DIVERSITY 
OF THEIR POWERS BECOME THE BASIS OF AN 
EFFECT CONCEIVED OF AS om. — (195-190) 

COMMKXTAHV. 

'Seen by me and heard by me, etc. etc.\ — the ‘ reealliiig in the 
‘ associating ’ of several siicli cognitions, lias been put forward as tlie 
reason for their having a single Pause (in the shape of the ‘Soul’). — But 
tliis reason is ‘ inconclusive ’ ; — as even in regard to momentary tilings, such 
‘ recalling ’ is possible through the false assumption of their being due to a 
single Cogniser. Hence it cannot be right to deduce any conclusion regarding 
the true nature of things from the fact of such ‘ recalling 

Question In what way do your Momeyds (Momentary entities) 
come to be the cause of the said Recalling (of Cognitions) ? ” 

— By reason of the diversity of their jyoyjoers, etc.\— \.c.. by reason 
of the peculiarity of its powers, — the tiling which is ynnyiy (diverse) becomes tlu^ 
‘ basis ’ — cause — of such single elTects being recalled in one form ; as 
is found in the case of such medicines of fever as Chuiuchi and the rest ; 
all which is going to be explained in detail later on. ( 19 . 5 - 19 ()) 


Questwyi — “ How is it ascertained that the notion in fjuestion is wrong ? ” 
The answer is provided in the following Text : — 


TKXT (197). 

If MANY THINf;S — SUCH AS THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR, SoUND AND TIlK 
REST, — WERE THE EFFECTS OF A STNCJLE CONTINUOUS (PERMANENT) 

Cause, — then any order of sequence among such Effects 
WOULD BE incongruous; AS THEIR EFFICIENT 
(kuSE WOULD BE ALWAYS THERE. — (197) 

COMMENTARY. 


If the cognitions of the Blue and the rest w(?ro the effeijt of a single sucii 
Causf! as the ‘ Soul which is eternal, continues for all time, past and fiitun • 
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th<^n any order of sequence among such cognitions would be incongruous ; 

MS the efficient . Cause being present, all the effects should appear simul- 
taneously; specially as the eternal Cause cannot need the help of anything 
else ; for the simple re^ason that it cannot bo helped by anything else. — (197) 

Further, if what is meant to prove is merely the fact of the cognitions 
|)(‘iug ‘ preceded by a Cause ’, then the effort is futile ; — this is what is shown 
in the following Text : — 


TKXT (198). 

Tnasmuch as the appearance of Six Co(jnitions (h:t of a single 

PRECEDING CotJNITION IS CLEARLY RF.COONISED SIMI LTANEOtTSLY, 

— WHAT YOUR AIKJUMENT PROVES IS ADMITTED (BY US). — (198) 

COMMENTARY. 

Frrnn a sitnjle prvcvdintj Coffnilion, — out of a single C<»gnitioii immediately' 
|)i‘ec(Mling them, — there is an appearance of Six Cognitions, through the Eye 
and otluM* organs, —which ‘ appearance ’ is clearly recognised. For instance, 
at th(^ time that a man sees the complexion of tlu‘ dancing girl, Ik* also heats 
tli(* Sound of the drum and cither musical accompaniments, smells tlto 
od(MU <jf tluj Lotus and other fragrant things, lasles the Camphor and (nhi‘r 
tilings, /ce/.s‘ also the* wind emanating from the* fans, and thinks of taking up 
his clotlu*s. - It cannot lie right to say that his vision appears to be sucii 
hceausc* it moves quickly, like tlu^ whirling Hre-lirand. For if it wc're so, then 
the appearanct\s would bo vague and dim. To explain ; -it is on t he basis of the 
recalling’ of all these perceptions (through the several Sense-organs) that you 
e\|)lain the f(‘(‘ling that the whole lot of the perceptions ai)pears in a single 
Cognition; the Recalling too is done through Rt*membrance ; — and Remcm- 
hrance, appertaining, as it does, to the past, is always indistinct ; while the 
single Cognition of Colour and the rest is found to be quite distinct. — Further, 
in the case of such expressions as ‘ saro-rnsa \ there is an appearanci* of the 
‘‘ognitions (piickly apprehending the ‘ sa ’ and other letter-sounds; so that 
ill this case also there might be the notion of a single Cognition ; and there 
'vould, therefore, be no idea of any order of sequence among them.— All 
Ihis is going to Iki explained later on ; in the present context the Text 
merely indicated the lines of the refutation (of the Opponent’s 

'i'*otriiio).— (108) 

If what you seek to prove is the fact of the Cognitions having a single 
i uiso, by the fact of their having for their Cause a Single Eternal and 
' inform Entity, — then your premiss is one tluit is annidled by Inference. — 
I his is what is shown in the following Text ; — 
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TEXT (199). 

That things appearing consecutively, one after the other, cannot 

HAVE ONE AND THE SAME CAUSE, HAS JUST BEEN POINTED OUT. 

For THIS REASON, HEREIN THE (OpPONENT’s) PrEMISS 
ASSERTING THE INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE IS FOUND 
TO BE CLEARLY ANNULLED BY INFERENCE. — (199) 

COMMENTARY. 

*Just beeyi pointed out ' — in Text 197. 

The ‘ annulment * is in the following manner : — Things whose causes — 
efficient and untrammelled, — are present, must be produced simultaneously' ; 
— e.g. Sprouts and such other effects, whose causal paraphernalia is complete, 
appear at one and the same time ; — Devadatta’s cognitions of Colour and 
such objects have their Causes — f^flfi(?ipnt and untrammelled, — present ; this is 
a reason based upon the nature of things. — As a matter of fact however th(\v 
never appear simultaneously ; hence the conclusion is wrong. — (190) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Corroborative Tnstanco 
also is ‘ devoid of the Probandum ’ : — 


TEXT (200). 

As FOR THE ‘ GLANCE OF THE DANCING GIRL IT IS NOT REALLY A SINGLE 
ENTITY ; IN FACT IT IS MADE UP OF SEVERAL MINUTE PARTICLES ; 

AND ITS ‘ ONE-NESS ’ IS ONLY ASSUMED. — (200) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such things as the ‘ glance of the Dancing Girl * are not single entities ; 
they are, in reality, an aggregate of several minute particles. 

Question — “ If that is so, then how do they come to bo spoken of 
as one ? ” 

Answer— Its one-ness is only assumed. — (200) 

Question — “ What is the basis of this assumption ? ” 

The answer comes in the following Text : — 

TEXT (201). 

It is BECAUSE IT IS USED FOR A SINGLE PURPOSE THAT IT IS SPOKEN OF 
AS ‘ ONE ’. If SOMETHING LIKE THIS IS WHAT YOU DESIRE 
TO PROVE, THEN YOUR EFFORT IS FUTILE (PROVING 
WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED). — (201) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because the ‘ glance of the Dancing Girl ’ is used for the purpose of 
bringing about the single effect in the form of Visual Cognition^ — ^therefore, 
even though diverse, it is spoken of as * one *. 
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It might be urged by the Opponent — “ It is just such a Probandum, of 
Avhich the one-ness is assumed, that we mean ; so that the Corroborative 
Instance cannot be said to be ‘ devoid of the Probandum 

The answer to this is tliat — if something like this is what you desire to prove, 
then it involves the fallacy of ‘ futility ‘ proving what is already proved ’ ; 
as (according to us) several Impressions appearing consecutively do form 
the objects of the apprehension of several things, which go to make up a 
si ngle Cognition. — ( 201) 

Under Text 182, it has been argued that “ the term ‘ soul * is expressive 
of something distinct from the aggregate of Intellect, Sense-organs and the 
rest — This is answered in the following Text : — 


TEXTS (202-204). 

In THE CASE OF SYNONYMS, — SUCH AS ‘ bvMki ‘ chitta ’ AND THE 
REST, — WE FIND THAT THOUGH EACH OF THEM IS A SINGLE TERM, YET 
IT DOES NOT EXPRESS A THING DIFFERENT (FROM THAT EXPRESSED BY 
OTHERS) ; — HENCE YOUR REASON IS ‘ INCONCLUSIVE “ BuT A 
QUALIFICATION (iN THE FORM ‘ AS APART FROM RECOGNISED 

synonyms’) has been added.” — Our answer to that is 
THAT the qualification IS NOT ‘ ADMITTED AS THE FACT 
REMAINS THAT THE ‘ SoUL ’ IS SYNONYMOUS WITH ‘ CON- 
SCIOUSNESS ’ ; AS IT IS Consciousness itself, as the 
SUBSTRATUM OF ’ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’, THAT IS SPOKEN 
OF AS THE ‘ Soul ’. All this has been said 
BY US ON THE BASIS OF ‘ ILLUSORY CONCEP- 
TION ’ ; IN REALITY, THERE IS NOTHING THAT 
IS DENOTED BY THE TERM IN QUESTION 

(‘ Soul ’).— (202-204) 


COMMENTARY. 

The reason — ‘ because it is a single term ’ — is ‘ inconclusive — Because 
h> the case of such synonyms as (a) 'buddhi\ chitta \ "jndna\ — as (h) 
‘ mdriya \ ‘ aksa — as (c) ‘ vMand ’ and ‘ chitta \ — as (d) ‘ kdya ’ and 
sharira ’, — which are denotative of (a) Intellect, (b) Sense-organs, (c) 
('Ofjnition, and(d) Body, — according to our view, the character of denoting 
dtsimei things is not present, though each term is ‘ one ’ ; hence no preclusion 
fi’om the contrary of the Probandum being possible, the Reason must be 
‘ iuconclusive *. 

Says the Opponent ; — “ It is because wo suspected this that in our 
J^rgument we added the qualification, ‘ apart from well-recognised synonyms ’, 
our Reason ; how then can it be Inconclusive ? ” 

The answer to this is as follow’s : — This qualification of the Reason is 
that is ‘ not admitted ’. — ‘‘ How ? ” — Because the fact remains that the 
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‘ Soul ’ is the synonpn of ‘ Consciousness *. As it has been declared (by the 
other party) that — “It is Consciousness itself which, as the- substratum of 
I-conscwiisness, is spoken of as ‘ Soul ’ ” ; in this quotation ‘ upacharyatl ’ 
stands for the pliraso is spoken of in common parlance. It is for this reason 
that what V ddyotakara lias said, regarding the ‘ figurative use ’ not being 
right where the ‘ direct use ’ is possilile, — -should be taken as being due to his 
ignorance of what is meant. Tliis is what is made clear by the term ‘ ylyate ’ 
(is spoken of). Hence the Reason has a qualification that is ‘unproven’, 
inadmissible. 

Whatever we have said regarding the ‘ inconelusiveness ’ of the Reason 
so far is on the basis of ‘ Illusory Conception ’ — admitting, for the sake of 
argument, the fact of there being something denoted (by the term ‘ Soul ’) ; — 
if what is sought to be proved is the fact of the term ‘ Soul ’ being really 
denotative of something distinct from Intelligence and the rest, — then the 
Reason put forward is a highly improper one, the premiss (invarial)le 
concomitance) on which it is based being annulled b\' Inference. — ".riiis is what 
is shown by the Text in the words — ^ all this has been said, efc.’ ; — that is, as a 
matter of fact, all verlial usage is based iqion a conceptual imposition of its 
connection with things ; — this is going to Im' c'xi)lained later on. Thus 
then, in reality, there is nothing that is denoted by the term ‘ Soul ’ ; and 
under the circumstances, how could there be any invariable concomitance 
between the said Reason and the Rrobandum (th(‘ character sought to lie 
proved) ?- (202 204) 

The following Text proceeds to show that even with the* said (|ualilica- 
tion, the Reason remains ' inconclusive ’ : — 


TEXT (205). 

The Reason is found to be False also ; when, for instance, 
NA.HEs, SUCH AS ‘ Kdmka ’ (Active Agent), and the 
LIKE, are applied TO THINGS LIKE THE ‘ SkY- 
lotus ’. — (205) 

( OMMEXTARY. 

When a name, such as ' Kdraka\ is applied to such non-entities as the 
‘ Sky-lotus ’ (in su(;h expressions as ‘ the iSkylotus is a non-entity where 
the ‘ Sky-lotus’ may be sjioken of as the ‘ Xomirmtive ’), — then, according 
to both parties, the term is 07ie only and also distinct from terms denoting the 
Body, etc. ; — and yet the denotation of the term does not (consist of a thiny 
distinct from the f5od>', etc. Hence the Reason, as urged, is ‘ Inconclu- 
sive ’. — (205) 

Question — “ How can the declensional names we ap])lied to non- 
entities, which are absolutely characterless ? ” 

The answer is supplied in the following Text : — 
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TEXT (206). 

[The use of] Terms being based entirely on Convention, — what 

IS THERE to which THEY CANNOT BE APPLIED ? — In THE CASE 
OF TERMS LIKE ‘ SoUL ’ ALSO, THERE IS NOTHING IN 
THEIR VERY NATURE WHICH IS EXPRESSIVE OF 
ANYTHING. — (206) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Convention ’ proceeds from the independent desire of men (to give h 
iM itaiii name to a certain thing) ; and Terms also are expressive of that 
iilone ; trherefore then could tliore l)e any restriction of their iLse ? 

Tf the moaning of the Opponent’s Reason be that “ l)ecaiiso it is an 
unconventional single term”, — and by that means its Inclusiveness besouglit 
tn be avoided, — then the answer is — In the case of terms like ' Soul \ etc. — 
that is, apart from Convention, terms, by their nature, are not expressive 
of aiiytliing; for, if it were so, then oven unlearned persons (not conversant 
with Convention) could understand the meaning of words ; there would also 
ho no indei)endent instruction as to the meaning of words ; also because 
all Con\'(*ntioii would, in that case, be useless. From all this it follows 
that such terms as 'Soul ’ and the like, by their nature, are not expressive 
of anything; so that the Reason put forward is ‘improvcn’, 'Inadmissible’. 

If (in order to avoid these difliculties) it be sought to add a furtlaT 
rjualification to the effect that ‘it has for its ol)jective a cognisable thing 
w hich is iiK^ludtHl under a category which cannot be specified — as has been 
assert (‘(I by Ithdvireka , — even so, inasmuch as such a qualification would be 
unproven’, the Reason itself would be 'Inadmissible’, — as also' In- 
j nrichisivo ’, on account of the absence of the necessary invarial)le 
<‘o?ic()mitance. — (20()) 


It has bt'cn argued above (under Tc\rt IS4) that '‘The living body 
^^on]d be devoid of Rreathing, etc., if there were no Soul ”. — The answer to 
that is provided in the following Text : — 


TEXTS (2()7-2()8). 

Tice continoengy that has been urged would be right if the 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THE FUNCTIONS OF BuEATHING, ETC. AND THE 

Soul were well-established ; otherwise, it would be 
absurd. For instance, the absence of the ‘ Son of 
THE Barren Woman ’ cannot make the Living Body 
devoid of Breathing, etc. And your urging of 

THE CONTINGENCY IN QUESTION IS OF THE 
SAME KIND. — (207-208) 

COMMENTARY. 

If between Breathing, etc. and the Soul, there wore some connection, — 
* ' beincf produced from it, or being of the same nature . — known as 
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established, then there would bo some reason for urging tho contingency 
that the absence of the Soul would involve the absence of Breathing, etc. 
Otherwise, the lU’ging of the absence of one thing on tho absence of another 
tiling not connected with it at all, would be absurd. Certainly tho absenct' 
of ‘ the Son of the Barren Woman ’ does not entail the absence of Breathing 
etc. Hence, if someone were to put forward the contingency of absence 
of Breatliing, etc. as due to the absence of the ‘ Son of tho Barron Woman 
— like that of the Jar, — this .would be entirely ‘ inconclusive ’ ; in tho sanu^ 
Wily your argiunent putting forward the contingency of Breathing, etc. 
being absent on account of the absence of the Soul is purely ‘ inconclusive *, 
for the simple reason that no connection is known (to subsist botween 
Breathing, etc. and the Soul). — (207-208) 

Queatioyi — “ How do you know that the connection is not known ? ** 

Answer : — 


TEXTS (209-210). 

The Breathing, etc. cannot be of the same nature as the Soul, as 

A difference between them has been ADjVUTTED ; NOR IS THE 
relation of Cause and Effect possible between the 
TWO, as in that case, there would be SIMULTANEITY : 

THUS THEN, ON THE ABSENCE OF THE SoUL, — ^WITH 
WHICH THEY HAVE NO CONNECTION, — WHY SHOULD 

THE Breaths — Upward, Downward and the 
REST, — depart from THE BODY ? — (209-210) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Between the two' — i.e. between the Bold and Breathing, etc,, there cannot 
subsist the relation of being of the same nature ; because tho Naiydyika himself 
admits the nature of the two to be different. — Nor can the relation between 
the two be one of hebig produced from]\it ; because (if the Soul were tho 
Cause), then, inasmuch this Cause would always be present in its perfect 
lorm, the Breathing, etc. would all bo simultaneous. — Apart from those two, 
there is no connection possible. Thus then, being devoid of any connection 
with the Soul, why should they disappear from the Body which is still 
endowed with Life ? — They can never so disappear. The sense is that for tliis 
reason, tho Reason put forward by the other party is ‘ Inconclusive ’. 

By this same argument all those indications of the Soul which have been 
put forward by the other party, — in tho shape of Desire, Haired, Effort, 
Pleasure, Pain, Cognition and so forth, — should bo understood to be 
rejected ; on the sole ground of thcjre being no connection between those and th ■ 
Soul. This argumemt may be formulated as follows ; — When certain things ar^; 
not related (by concomitance) with any particular thing, they cannot b< 
regarded as indicators of this latter thing, — e.g. the line of cranes cannot be 
regarded os indicators of Sesamutn and other things ; — and Breathing, etc* arc 
not related with the Soul ; hence the conditions of the general proposition ar*’ 
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fulfilled by these. — The Probans hero put forward cannot be said to be 
‘ unproven ’ ; as it has been already proved that neither of the two forms of 
reflation is present in the case. — Nor can the Probans bo said to be ‘ Incon- 
oliisive ’ ; for, if the Probans were so, then all things would be indicators of 
all things. — Nor can the Probans be said to bo ‘ Contradictory ’ ; as it is 
actually found to be present wherever the Probandum is present. 

The other party has also asserted that “ from the knowledge of the 
rnstrumont follows tho knowledge of the Operator (of the Instrument) ”. — 
'fliis however is ‘ not -proved ’. Because it has not been proved that the 
Eye and other organs are ‘ specific instriunents ’ (of specific cognitions), in 
reality ; as in the producing of cognitions the ‘ causal efficiency ’ of all the 
organs is equal ; and because any such distinction as that between tho 
‘ Instrument * and tho ‘ Operator ’ is purely arbitrary. — If what is sought 
to be proved is only tho fact of tho Soul being the operator, then tho argument 
is superfluous ; because we have never denied the presence of the concepttml 
(assumed) ‘ Operator If the Reason be intended to prove the real Operator, 
tlien it is ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; as the Eye and other organs have never been 
found to be invariably concomitant with any such real Operator. — (209-210) 

It has been argued (in Text 185) that “ all subsequent cognitions are 
jipprchended by that same Cogniser who apprehended the first Cognition 
immediately on birth, etc. etc.”. — 'Fhis is answered in the following : — 


TEXT (211). 

Tiitts the existence of the ‘ Soul ’ not being proved by any of 

THE proofs (put FORWARD), THE INSTANCES THAT HAVE BEEN 
CITED OF ‘ ETERNALITY ’ AND ‘ OMNIPRESENCE ’ BECOME 
‘ DEVOID OF THE PrOBANDUM — (211) 

CO^IMENTARY. 

I'lie Opponent has cited the instances of ‘ the first cognition ’ and ‘ my 
body ’ ; all these instances are ‘devoid of the Probandum — as the existence 
of the ‘ Soul ’ has not been proved. — Consequently the Probans is clearly 
‘ inconclusive ’. — (211) 

With tho following Text, tho Author again introduces tho view of 
(^dflyotakara, Bhdvivikta and others : — 

TEXT (212). 

Others have assumed that the ‘ Soul ’ is proved by Perception ; 

BECAUSE ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ IS SELF-COGNISABLE, AND THE 

Soul forms the object of that Consciousness. — (212) 
COMMENTARY. 

Those people argue as follows : — “ Soul is proved by Perception itself ; 
instance, the notion of ‘ I which is independent of any remembrance 
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of the connection between an Inferential Indicative and that whicli has that 
Indicative, is of the nature of ‘ rercoption — like the cognition of Colour 
and other things. Of this notion of ‘ 1 Colour, etc. do not form the object ? 
as what appears in that notion is different from the cognition of Colour, etc. ’ 
hence the object of that notion must be totally different [and that is the 
Soul] ”. — [Uihhjotakara has stated this view under 3. 1. I ; see N ydyavdrllkn, 
p. 345.] 

This \ iew is answered in the following texts : — 

TEXTS (213-214). 

This is not right ; because as a matter of fact, the form of the 
‘Soul’ does not become manifest in ‘ I-consctousnkss ’ ; 

THEREIN IS NOT PERCEIVED ANY MANIFESTATION OF EtERNAL- 

iTY, Omnipresence and slxti properties (postulated of 
THE Soul) ; what is clearly present therein, on 
the other hand, is the ‘ FAIR COMPLEXION ETC. *, 

AND THE * 8oUL ’ IS NOT HELD TO BE OF THE NATURE 
OF THESE L.ATTER ; — HENCE THE ‘ SoUL ’ CANNOT 
BE AN OB.JECT OF * 1-CONSCTOl^SN ESS ’. — (213-214) 

COMMKXTAHV. 

Th(^ fact of • 1 -consciousness ’ having the * Soul ’ for its o})ject cannot b(‘ 
regarded as i>ro\('d ; as tlu* form of the * Soul ’ is not present in it. This 
argument may be formulated as follows : — When om* thing is devoid of the 
form of another, it cannot have this latter for its object ; e.g. Sound is not 
an ol)ject of visual |)erception ; — the notion of * I ’ is dtn oid of the form 
of the Soul ; hence if it were regarded as its object, it would be contrary to 
the universal proposition slated above. — Tliat the Frobans of this argument 
is not ‘ unprf)\di ’ is sliown b\' the Text in the words — ‘ There. I.s not perceiverl 
any 7nmufestatlon of Eternaltty and ()mnlpre,sence, etc. etc.' that is to say, 
the Soul is held to be eternal, omnipresent, intelligent and so forth ; not the 
sliglitest manifestation of thest^ characters is perceived in ‘ T-consciousness ’ ; 
the manifestation that Is j)erceived in ‘ T-consciousness ’ is all in connection 
with * fair-complexion ’ and other conditions of the body, — as is a|)parent in 
such expressions as ‘I am fair, — with weak ])ow(ts of vision, — lean, -beset 
with acute pain ’ and so forth. From this it is dcKluced that I-conscioiisness, 
which is thus found to appear as connected with the conditions of the llody, 
envisages th(j Body. — ‘ Clearly present ’ ; — it is said to be clear, because 
it is nev(?r found to fail. 

This argument serves to reject the following statement made b\' 
Uddyotakara and others “ The character of ‘Soul’ is figuratively (in 
directly) attributed to the Body which is only the locus of experience, — jusl 
as when speaking of a satisfactory servant, the King says — ‘ He is what I 
am ’ ”. — This assertion becomes rejected ; V)ocause if such an attribution 
(notion) were figurative and indirect, then it would be liable to be false; 
b(^cause in the case of the Lion and the Boy, when the Boy is figiu’ativel.N^ 
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Spoken of as the ‘ Lion — the notion of ‘ Lion ’ can never be true in reference 
to both the Boy and the jJon. — It might be urged that “ the Body and the 
Soul are actually spoken of as distinct, in such expressions as ‘ My bod.>', etc. ’ ; 
and to tluit extent, the said figurative attribution does become false — 
Ihit it is not so ; as it might be possible to regard the notion of ‘ Soul ’ with 
regard to the Soul also as false ; as in this connection also, we find such 
expressions as ‘ My Soul *, where there is a distinction made between the two. 
- If it bo urged thfit “in this case the distinction is assumed'", — then the 
same may be said in regard to the other case also. 

“ Kven if the expression ‘ 1 am fair * is used in its direct sense, why 
sliould not the Soul be the objt?ct of this notion ? ” 

Th(^ answer is — The Soul is not held to he of the nature, etc. — i.e. of the 
nature of ‘ fair-complexioned etc.; for the sim])le reason that it is not 
p()ssi})le for the Soul to have any such cpialities as Colour and the like. — 
(213-214) 

It has hutni explained that it is not right to regard the ' Soul ’ as forming 
the object of ‘ T-consciousness ’, because this latter is devoid of the form of 
the ‘ Soul ’. Th<‘ following Text proceeds to show that the same cannot be 
right also because in that case there would bo no dispute (between us and 
the Xaiffutfika ) : — 

TEXT (215). 

Ik the Soul were really amenable to Perception, then where- 
fore SHOULD THIS DISPUTE ARISE REOARDINtJ ITS EXISTENCE 
AND OTHER THINOS “(215) 

CO:^LAIENTAHY. 

' Existence and other tin tiffs' — i.e. regarding its Existence, Eternality, 
Omni presence and so forth. — (215) 

The following might b(> lu’ged — Just as, for you, even though the 
lUue and other tilings arc^ actually perceived, yet disputes arise in regard to 
l lieir wornentar incss and other characters, which are held to be non-different 
hum the nature of those things; — in the same manner, there might be 
'hspute regarding the Existence, etc. of the Soul also 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text : — 

TEXT (21fi). 

The ‘ l-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ always functions IN THE FORM OF A 
!)EFINITE COGNITION ; AND BETWEEN A Definite CognUion AND 

A MERE hidejinite Conception, there is always the 

RELATION OF ‘THE AnN1H.LER AND THE 

Annulled ’. — (216) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the cast' of Blue and the rest, it is only right that even though they 
iijjprehendcd by I’erception, there should be a dispute regarding their 
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momentarinesa and other properties ; because the Perception of these things 
is always indeterminate (vague, undefined) in character, and as such not 
conducive to any definitely certain cognition ; and hence there can bo no 
definitely certain cognition of their momentarinesa and such other properties. — 
In yoiu* case however, it would not be right ; because the notion of ‘ I ’ is well- 
defined and definite (according to you) and hence of the natiu*e of a definitely 
certain cognition, — so that the notion of the Soul also would be definitely 
certain ; — and where a thing has been the object of a definitely certain 
cognition, there can be no room for any assumed conception to the contrary ; 
by \drtue of which any dispute could arise ; specially as when there are two 
contrary notions, one miLst annul the other. In fact, it is in the very nature? 
of definitely certain cognitions regarding their objects, that they bring about 
well -ascertained notions of their objects; so that, if they do not luring about 
these well -ascertained notions, it follows that they do not apprehend the 
objects at all. — ( 216 ) 

Having thus demolished the Opponent’s doctrine, the Author proceeds 
to set forth his own view : — 


TEXTS (217-218). 

Thus it follows that Desire and all the rest cannot subsist in 
THE ‘ Soul ’ ; — because they appear successively, — like the 
‘ Seed — Sprout — Creeper ’. — Or, all psychical (subjective) 
concepts must be regarded as having their forms 

OBSESSED BY ‘ ABSENCE OF SoUL*, — BECAUSE OF SUCH 
REASONS AS ‘ BEING THINGS ‘ BEING EXISTENT ’ 

AND SO FORTH, — JUST LIKE THE JaR AND 
OTHER EXTERNAL OBJECTS. — (217-218) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument is to be formulated as follows : — Things that are produced 
successively can not subsist in the Soul, — e.g. Seed — Sprout — Creeper ; — 
Pleasure and the rest are produced successively; hence they are found to be 
beset by a concomitance to what is denied (by the Opponent) ; because 
‘ successive; origination ’ is invariably concomitant with ‘ subsistence in what is 
not-Soul ’, which is contrary to ‘ subsistence in the Soul ’ (which is what is 
desired by the other party). A reason annulling the desired conclusion is also 
available in the fact that the appearance of effects must be simultaneous 
when the cause is present in its perfect form. 

Or, — there is also a more direct reason : — Things that are endowed ^ 
with the cliaracter of being things^ being products, having origin, and s*- 
forth, — all these are devoid of the ‘ Soul — as is found in the case of such 
things as the Jar and the like ; — and all such subjective (psychical) concepts 
as the Mind, Intellect, Pleasure, Pain and the rest appearing in the Living 
Body, are endowed with the said character of being things and the rest ; 
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iju'iKje they cannot have any connection with any such thing as the 
Sonl].-(217.218> 


Question — “In what way is this invariable concomitance (Premiss) 
( stablished ? ” 

The answer is provided in the following Text : — 


TEXT (219). 

Jt’ THE THINGS IN QUESTION WERE CONNECTED WITH THE SoUL, THEN 
THE THINGS CAUSED BY THAT (SoUL) W'OULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED 
AS ETERNAL ; AND BEING ETERNAL, THEY WOULD YET BE 
POWERLESS FOR EFFECTIVE ACTION. CONSEQUENTLY IT 
WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE FOR THEM TO HAVE 
THE PROPERTIES OF ‘ EXISTENCE ’ AND THE 

REST. — (219) 

CO.MM ENTARY. 

If the Ihint/s in question are connected with the Soul — if the Body and 
rest were controlled by tlie Soul, — then tliis Soul would be their ‘ Cause ’ ; 
MS what is not a Cause cannot bo a corUroller ; as otherwise there would be 
Mil absurdity. — And the Body and other things caused (produced) by that Soul, 
lijuiiig their Cause always present in its perfect form, would have to bo 
iTKJirded as eternal , — i.e. not successive. 

The following might be urged : — “ If they are held to bo eternal, — 
i veii so they retain their character of heintj thinqs and so forth ”. 

I'he answer is given in the words — ‘ And being eternal ^ etc. etc.' ; — i.e. 
being eternal, the Body and the rest would have to be regarded as powerless 
ill liringing about any effective action. The word ‘ prasajyate ' (singular) 
of the lirst lino l)eing transformed, in this construction, to tho phnal form 
V l^rnsajyate ’ as applied to the second line being construed as ‘ Prasajijante ’ ). 

The sense is that in the case of an eternal thing, any effective action, — 
l it her successive or simultaneous — is incompatible. And on the cessation 
“f the power for effective action, they cease to be ‘ things ’ (entities) ; because 
‘‘Mpacity for effective action’ is the characteristic of all A’/?/ iV/es (Tilings). 
And when the charaiiter oi being Entities has ceased, there is cessation of tho 
her characteristics of Entities also, — such as having e.Tcistence and the like; 
‘’ml tlius the invariable concomitance becomes duly established.— (219) 

Uddgotakara argues as follows : — “ What is it that is meant by [the laving 
* ' ’dyj being not connected with the Soxd ? — {a) If it means that tho Body does not 
any useful purpose for tho Soul, — then, there can bo no Corroborative 
l"''^tMnco (such as would be accepted by both parties) ; as (according to us) 
tlioro is nothing tliat does not serve a useful purpose for a Soul. — (b) If 
' V-uii, whttt is meant is simply the denial of the Soul, the meaning of the 
1’ position being that ‘the Soul is not the Body’, then our answer is — 
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who is there that regards the Body as the Soul ? Then again, the negative 
preposition ‘ nis ‘ not ’ (in the term ‘ nirdtmakam * ‘ no-Spul*) signifies the 
negation of what is expressed by the following term ‘ dtman ’ (i.e. of somethin 
with Soul), So that it behoves you to explain what is that which is ‘ witlj 
Soul’; for in no case do we find the negative Preposition prefixed 

to a term denoting a non-entity ; for instance, in the expression ‘ nmjmksikam \ 
‘ without flies the preposition is added to ‘ mak§ikd ’ (denoting the F///, 
a positive entity). — (c) Again, if the statement ‘ the Body is not with Soul ’ 
is meant to deny the Soul in the body, then the reasoning proves only whaf 
is already admitted by all ; for who is there who holds that the Soul subsists 
in the Body ? — (d) If then the statement means that ‘ the Body has no con^ 
nection with the Soul then there can be no Corroborative Instance. — Lastly , 
all the aforesaid four cases would mean the denial of a distinctive characti r 
in regard to the Soul; and this would imply the tacit admission of tin- 
Existence of the Soul itself, in a general way ; so that what was sought 
to bo denied becomes admitted. — If what is meant is that ‘ the term Son/^ 
being a verbal entity, is transient, it must denote something that is transient 
— then, in the fii’st place, in view of the term ‘ eternal the prejniss of 
above reasoning is found to be ‘inconclusive’, doubtful; and secondly, 
[the term 'soul’ in your argument can stand either for the Body or fm* 
something other than the Body] ; if it stands for the Body and sucli things, 
then the argument becomes superfluous ; and if tlu? term stands for some- 
thing other than tlnj Body, etc. and your proposition declares it as denotiim 
something transient, then the existence of something other than the Bod.\, 
etc. becomes admitted ; and tliis got‘s against your doctrine.”— [This is an 
exact quotation from V ddyotakarcC s Xydyardrtikn on 3. 1. 1, Bib. Ind. Edn., 
p, 340, line 18 to p. 347, line 10.] 

'The above is answered by the Author in the following Text : 


TEXT (220). 

That ‘ negation of the Soul ’ which other people seek to prove 

IN REGARD TO THE JaR AND OTHER THINGS, — THAT SAME 
WE ARE GOING TO PROVE IN REGARD TO THE 

Living Body. — (220) 


(JO:\IMENTARY. 

The objection that has boon lu-ged above is equally applicable to yoin’ 
case also. For instance, it is admitted by you that the Jar and other extern 'l 
things are ‘ without Soul either on the groimd of their being 
occupied by a Soul, or on the ground of their being the receptacle of 1' 
Soul’.s experiences. If it were not so, then you could not have iR’ ' 
tinned these as the Corroborative Instance in your argument which is stat« d 
in the form — ‘ This Living Body is not without Soul, because, if it wcf ^ 
then it would bo devoid of Breathing and such other fimctions, — like tiio 
Jar and other things ’. — ^Now in reference to these Jar and other things, t.l o 
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(|uestion may bo put — ‘ Fii what sense are these without Soul ? Does it mean 
that ‘ they serv'ono useful purpose for the Soul ’ and so on (as has been urged 
))\ Uddyolukara, in the passage quoted above). If so, then (a) you affirm the 
iaci of all external things, like the Jar, lieing equally without Soul, — on the 
•ground of their being not occupied by the Soul, or on account of their being 
the receptacle of the Soul’s experiences ; — and you deny the absence of Soul 
ill regard to the Living Body, in the assertion ‘ The Living Body is not 
H'ithout Soul * ; and from tliis denial you deduce th(^ conclusion that it is tlie 
Living Body alone that is with Soul, and not the dead body, or the Jar' and 
other things. In the same manner, we also prove the fact that ‘ the Living 
liody is vjithout Soul, because it is a thing and so fortli ’ (as explained above). 

Tiiiis the various alternatives put forward — ‘Is it meant that the Body 
serves no iiseful purpose for the Soul ’ and so forth, — are entirely out of 
place ; as ‘ absence of Soul ’ has b<a*n admitted by you also (in regard to 
certain things). 

Further, it has been alleged that “ there is no Corroborative Instance in 
support of the assertion that the Body serves no useful purpose for the 
Soul ”. — This is not riglit. Because it is possible to set up the following 
argunient — When one thing does not add any peculiar property to another 
thing, it cannot be regarded as serving any useful purpose? for this latter, — 
c.g. the Vindhyn of the Himalaya ; — the Body and the rest do not add any 
j)eouliarity to the character of the Soul, which remains eternally- of one uniform 
< haractcr ; — hence the wider factor not being present (the less extensive factor 
cMiniot be admitted). — The Brobans put forward in this argument cannot be 
said to 1)0 ‘ unproven ‘ inadmissible ’ ; because tlie ‘ additional property ’ not 
l)cing anything distinct from the Soul itself, any ‘ adding ’ to it would mean the 
' udding ’ to the Sold itsidf ; and this would impl\’ the ‘ transience ’ of the Soul. 
If, on the other hand, the ‘ additional property’ be held to be distinct from the 
S(»ul itself, as there would be no basis for any connection between that 
|)rop(>rty and the Soul, there would be no such idea as that ‘this property 
hclongs to the Sejul ’. — From all this it follows that for an Eternal Entity, 
tlicre is nothing that can serve a useful purpose ; as, in regard to such an 
l^iitity, it could not do anything at all. 

It has been furthi*r allt*ged — ‘Who is there wlio regards the Soul as 
ihc Body ? ’ — This again is not right; there are actually some people who 
d‘‘scribe the Bod,\', etc. as being tra ns u Instantiation of the ‘ Soul ’ (Spirit) ; — 
c.g. the Followers of the Vpanimds (Vedantins). So that the denial in ques- 
may well be regarded as urged against these people. 

Then again, it lias been argued that — “the preposition (in the 

ierm ' nirdlnmkam') must pertain to the term that follows after it; hence 
i’ Inehoves the other part \' to say what is it that is ^vith Soul (which is denied 
■*y the negative Breposition) ? ” — This also is entirely irrelevant. What is 
'^‘'■nied by the negative Brepositioii cannot bo a real positive entity, — 
’ “ it is only a conceptual entity tliat may be denied ; areal positive entity 
' ui never be denied. Thus then, what is denoted by the negative compound 
J ^drdtmaka \ without Soul) is that particular entity which the other party 
"5 conceived through illusion ; as it is only with reference to such an entity 
' 'd the said denial is made, in order to proclaim that the other party entertains 
11 
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a wrong notion. — If it were otherwise, then, when you proceed to put 
forw’ard denials of the Buddhist’s assiunption of ‘ momentariness ’ 
expressed in such words as ‘ The Lamp and the rest are momentary *, — 
you would bo open to tlie same objection ; because we never find any case 
where the negative is used without a term following it. 

Then again, it has been asserted — “ Who is there who holds that the Soul 
subsists in the Body ? ” — This also is not right ; as there are some people 
who regard the Soul to be of the size of the ‘ half of the Thumb * or of ‘ a 
Shydmdka grain * ; and under their view, the Soul, being a corporeal material 
substance, must be subsisting in the Body ; and it is only right that the 
denial in question sliould be made against these people. 

It has been alleged that “there is no Corroborative Instance in suppoit 
of the denial of the Body being related to the Soul — This is not true ; 
as it is easy to prove, as shown above, that * there can bo no relationship 
between the Body and the Soul, — because one does not render any help to 
the other, — as between the Vindhya and tlie Himalaya mountains. 

It has also been alleged that — “ The denial of the j)artmdar imi)lies thr 
acceptance of the general ”. — Tliis generalisation is not true ; e.g. even 
though you deny the mmnentariness of the Lamp and other particular things, 
you do not accept the momentariness of anything in general, — It might 
argued that — “ Wo do admit the applicability of the term ‘ momentary ’ 
to the Lamp and such tilings, on the basis of their not continuing to exist 
for a long time ; so that in this way, momentariness in general may be regarded 
as admitted **. — If it is so, the applicability of the term ‘ Soul * also to the 
Mind associated with ‘ I-consciotisness ’ is admitted by us ; and this may bo 
regarded as the Soul in general being admitted. 

The assertion of the two alternative views regarding the term ‘ Soul ’ 
denoting sometliing transient, etc. etc. — is not relevant ; for the simido 
reason that no such view lias been held ; notliing, in fact, has been held 
(by us) as to be really denoted by the term ‘ Soul ’. Nor has any such 
object been admitted by us as is ‘ distinct from Colour, etc.’. Nor again is 
the denotation of the term * Soul * admitted in regard to any eternal thing, 
w'hich would falsify the said premiss. — Nor lastly can the use of the term 
‘Soul’ in reference to the Body, etc. be regarded as ‘figurative’ (indirect); 
— because such use is nevc^r found to fail, as explained above. Hence th(^r<‘ 
is no ‘ Superfluity ’ in our reasoning. — (220) 

TEXT (221). 

Thus the ‘ Soul ’ being something ‘ not-proved *, the entire fabrp- 
(of Conceptions) that has been adopted in regard to it, 
becomes baseless like ‘ the Son of the Barren 
Woman ’.—(221) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus, any such thing as the ‘ Soul ’ being found to be precluded by ' 
means of Right Cognition, and hence ‘ not proved ‘ not admissible ’ 
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^ lie ‘ eyitire fabric (of Conceptions) — such as its being the doer, tho experiencer 
:nd tho like, — that has been set up by you, turns out to be like ‘the Son 
!;f tho Barren Woman — entirely baseless. Hence no criticism is made of 
:.ll this fabric ; ns it becomes demolished by the demolition of its very basis 
(ill the shape of the Soul), — In what manner our view is not open to the 
(.’iticism that it involves ‘the destruction of what has been done and the 
;iopearance of what has not been done’ [i.e. the contingency of the Person 
Dut experiencing the effects of his own deeds. Karma, and experiencing those 
of the deeds not done by him] — ^is going to bo explained under the Chapter 
dealing with tho ‘ connection between Action and its Effects ’ (i.e. Chapter 0). 


End of the Examination of the * Nydya' Doctrine of the ‘ Self\ 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (B) 

Examination of the Mimlmsaka's Gonceplion of the *SeJf\ 


COMMEXTAHV. 

The Author next proceeds to refute the Mhndtnsal'(t'‘s Conception of 
the ‘ Soul ’ 


TEXT (222). 

Others again have declared the ‘ Houl ’ to be of the nature 
OF Chaitanya, Sentience, exclusive and inclusive in 
character; — this Chaitanya (Sentience) being the 
SAME as Baddhi (Intelligence). — (222) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ Exclusive^ in character; — the states of Pleasure, ]*ain, etc. (wherein the 
Soul is perceived) are miitimlly exclusive; — ‘inclusive* in character, — sucli 
character as ‘Intelligence’, ‘Substance’, and ‘Being’ are ‘inclusiv^e’ or 
‘ comprehensive ’ (inasmuch as they servo the piu’pose of ‘ comprehending ’ 
or including, not excluding) ; — these two, ‘ exclusion ’ and ‘ inclusion ’ 
form the ‘character*, — characteristic feature — of the Soul. — What is meant 
is that the followers of Jairnini declare the ‘Soul* tc; ])e (;f the natiu’o of 
‘ Sentience ’ (Consciousness), and to bo ‘ exclusive * in the form of the states 
of Pleasure, Pain, etc., and ‘inclusive* or ‘comprehensive’ in the form of 
‘Being* and the rest. — This Chaitanya, ‘Sentience’, is not anything different 
from Buddhi, ‘ Intelligence — ^as held by the Sdnkhyas (according to whom 
Buddhi is Cosmic Intellect, a product of Primordial Matter, while Chaitanyn 
belongs to the Spirit]; — it is in fact Buddhi, ‘Intelligence*, itself. This is 
what is shown in the text — ‘ Sentience ’ being the same as ‘ Intelligence * : 
that is, it is only a form of Intelligence; tlio sense is that apart frons 
Intelligence, no other form of ‘ Sentience ’ is recognised. — (222) 


Question — “ How is it possible for one and the same Soul to hav * 
the two mutually contradictory cliaracters of being ‘ exclusive * am- 
‘ inclusive * ? ” 

The answer to this from the Sankhya point of view is as follows 
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TEXTS (223-225). 

Just as, in the case of the Serpent, the ‘ coiled ’ form disappears, 
and after that, appears the ‘ straichtened ’ form; but the 

CHARACTER OF BEING ‘ SeKPENT ’ CONTINUES THROUGH BOTH 
STATES ; — IN THE SAME MANNER, IN THE CASE OF THE SoUL, 

THERE IS NO COMPLETE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE 
CHARACTER OF ‘ ETERNAL SENTIENCE ’ ; NOR IS 
THERE continuance OF ITS WHOLE CHARACrrEK ; 

THERE IS DISAPPEARANCE. OF SUCH OF 
ITS STATES AS ‘ PLEASURE ‘ PaIN ’ 

AND THE LIKE, — AND THESE 
APPEAR AGAIN ; BUT THROUGH 
ALL THESE ‘ SENTIENCE ’ 

CONTINUES.” — (223-225) 

( OAIMENTAKY. 


In thii vase of the Serpent, — snake, — though it roniains one and the same, 
tiio voileil form disa])penrs and (In^ strnitfhlencd form appears, — aiid yet the 
character of the ‘ StTj^ent ’ continues in l)ot]i format ; — in the .same manner, 
in the case of the Soul, — though it is of the nature of eternal Intelligence, 
and one only, — yt^t, there never is disappearance of its whole character, — 
nor is there a continuance of its whole character, — as postulated by the 
Salydifilca in regard to their ‘Soul’; what happens is that its states of 
Pleasiin', etc. go on disappearing and appearing again, but the form of 
‘ Intelligences ’ continues to peiineato througli all these states ; hence there is no 
inconi[)atibiIity In'tween the ‘exclusive’ and ‘ inchisive ’ character. — Such 
is the sense of tla^ Text as a wln)!e. 

The meaning of the words is as follows: — The compound word 

’ is to be t^xplained as ‘that which has eternal Tntel- 
hgence for its form’; — 'whole character \ — i.e. of the entire form; — ^confi- 
nuity^ — ‘there is not' ; stich is the construction; — 'and these appear again', 
i.e. the states of ‘ Pleasure ’ and the tike, — (223 -225) 


Question — Why is the theory of Absolute Exclusion not accoptod, 
as it is by the Baxuidhas, who postulate ‘ absolute (traceless) Destruction of 
diings, — or oven tho theory of Absolute Inclusion (all -comprehensiveness), 
it is by tho Nalydylka and others ? 

I ho answer is as follows : — 
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TEXT (226). 

“ If there were Absolute Destruction of the Soul, there would 

BE ‘ DESTRUCTION OF ^VHAT IS DONE AND THE BEFALLING OF WHAT 
IS NOT DONE ’ ; AND IF THE SoUL ALWAYS REMAINED OF 
THE SAME FORM, THEN THERE COULD BE NO EXPERIENCING 

OF Pleasure, Pain and the rest.” — (226) 


COMMENTARY. 

If there were absolute destruction (of the Soul), then there would be des- 
truction (ineflectivoness) of the act done ; as the doer would not bo there 
to come into contact with the effect of the act ; and there would be * be- 
falling of what is not done ’ ; as the Soul experiencing the effect of the act 
done \vould bo exj^erienced by a Soul who did not do the act. — Further, 
if the Soul remained of one and the same form, there could be no expe- 
riencing of Pleasure, Pain, etc. for it, — just as there is none for Akdsha ; 
speciallj’ as there would be no difference between the ‘ state of experiencing ’ 
and the ‘ state of not-cxporiencing Tliis has been thus asserted by 
Kumdrila : — ‘ Thus both the absolute conditions being impossible, the Spirit 
(Soul) should be held to be of the natiu'o of both Exclusion and Inclusion, — 
just like the Serpent in the coiled and other forms *. {Shlokavdrtikaf 
Atmavdda, 28).” — (226) 

Objection — If the Spirit (Soul) is of the nature of both states, the 
state that does the act would not be the same that experiences its 
effects; so that this doctrine also would involve the anomaly of the ‘des- 
truction of what is done and the befalling of what is not done 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (227). 

“The Soul’s characters of ‘Doer’ and ‘ Experiencer’ are not 

DEPENDENT UPON THE STATE *, HENCE, AS IT IS THE SoUL ITSELF 
THAT REMAINS THE SAME THROUCJH THE VARIOUS STATES, 

IT IS THE Boer of the act that always obtains 
(experiences) the FRUIT OF THAT AcT.” — (227) 


COMMENTARY. 

The character of being the Doer — ^and that of being the Ecperiencer — ^tire 
not dependent upon the state of the Soul ; they are dependent upon the 
Soul itself ; as it is the Soul itself, — not its condition or state — ^which does 
the Act and experiences its effects. Hence, for this reason, inasmuch as 
the Soul to whom the states belong remains the same and does not abandon 
its previous form, it is the Doer himself who secures the fruit of that Act. 
— So that this doctrine is not open to the said objection. — (227) 
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Question — ^What is the Proof (Means of Cognition) that establishes 
(ho existence of. the Soul ? 

The answer is supplied by the following Text; — 

TEXT (228). 

‘ The Spirit (or Soul) as described is proved by the presence of 
Recognition ; and the doctrine of ‘No-Soul* is disproved 
BY THIS SAME (RECOGNITION).** — (228) 

COMMENTARY. 

By the presence of Rexoymtion, — involved in such notions as ‘ I cognised 
it ‘7 am cognising it’ and so forth, where there is ‘recognition’ of the 
sjMiio ‘doer’ (cogniser) — is proved — the existence of the Soul. — By 
this same — Recognition — also is disproved the doctrine of ‘ No Soul *, as pro- 
|)t)imded b\’ the Bwldhisl and others ; as has been thus declared — ‘ Thus 
from this fact Recognition which is admitted b 3 ^ all men, follows the refutation 
of the doctrine of No-Soul ’ — (Shlokavdrtlka, Atmavdda, 13G). — (228) 

Questlo }} — How do these two conclusions follow from the fact of 
Recognition ? 

The answer is as follows : — • 

TEXTS (229-237). 

‘‘ The notion of ‘ I ’ involved in the conception ‘ I know * envisages 
THE Cogniser ; this Cogniser may be either the ‘ Soul ’ or the 
absolutely evanescent ‘ Cognition ’ (Idea). If it is the 
‘Soul’ that is the objective of that notion, then atj. is 

SQUARE ; ON THE OTHER HAND, IF THE MOMENTARY ‘ COGNITION * 

(Idea) is held to be so, then all becomes inexplicably 

CONFOUNDED. FOR INSTANCE, THE NOTION THAT APPEARS IN 
THE FORM ‘ IT WAS I WHO COGNISED THIS THING ON A 
PREVIOUS OCCASION, AND IT IS I WHO AM COGNISING IT NOW *, 
—OF THIS NOTION, WHAT ‘ COGNITIVE MoMENT * IS ASSUMED TO BE 
THE OBJECTIVE ? W ouLD SUCH A ‘ MOMENT ’ BE (a) past, OR (6) present^ 
OR (c) IN THE FORM OF A CONTINTTED SERIES ? If IT BE THE FIRST 
(tl), THE MOMENT COULD WELL BE THE OBJECTIVE OF THE NOTION 
‘ I COGNISED IT (in THE PAST) ’ ; BUT IT COULD NQT BE THE OBJEC- 
TIVE OF THE NOTION ‘ I AM COGNISING IT (NOW) BECAUSE THE 
COGNISER IS NOT COGNISING THE THING AT THE MOMENT OF SPEAKING ; 
IT IS ONLY WHEN THE OBJECT IS PRESENT AT THE TIME (OF COGNITION) 
that IT CAN BE SPOKEN OF AS ‘ I AM COGNISING IT*. BUT (iN 
regard to such a PRESENT OBJECT) IT WOULD NOT BE TRUE TO SAY 
I COGNISED IT *, BECAUSE THE OBJECT DID NOT EXIST IN THE PAST. 
^FroM THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT BOTH OF THESE (PAST AND PRESENT) 
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CANNOT FORM THE OBJECTIVE OF THE SAID NOTION. NOR DID BOTH 

‘ Cognitive Moments ’ cognise the thing in the past ; nor do 
THEY both co(;nise it in the present. — ( c) Nor can the ‘ Series ’ 

BE REGARDED AS THE ‘ COGNISED OBJECT AS BOTH ARE IMPOSSIBLE ; 

THE ‘ Series ’ could not cognise it in the past ; and as it is not 

AN ENTITY, IT. CANNOT COGNISE IN THE PRESENT. — FoR ALL THESE 

REASONS, IT IS ESTABLISHED THAT THAT WHEREIN ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ 

SUBSISTS, — WHICH MUST BE SOMETHING DISTINCT FROM THE SAID 

Cognition, — is the ‘ Soul ’ of the eternal form.” — (229-237) 
CO.M.MKNTARY. 

That the conception know" cnvisaf/es the Coffnlscr, — is IkwoikI ail 
dispute^; as the verb ‘1 know’ connotes the notion of the person who does 
tho cognising. Xow in regard to this Cogniscr, there are two tlieorios 
possible : (1) that it is tlio ‘ Soul or (2) tholabsolutely evant'seeiit Cognition 
(Idea) as postulated l)y you (Buddhists). — If tho theory that * it is the Soul 
be accepted then all becomes square, as it accomplishes what is desired. If, 
on tho other liand, the other view is acceptt*d — that it is the Idea, then all 
becomes extremely inexplicable. Because, the concei)tion appears in thi5 
form * I cognised this in the past and I am cognising it in the present’, ami 
lierein tluTc? is a clear conception, the notion of ‘ 1 ’ being the Coguiser in both 
cases ; — of this conception of ' I ’, if tho * Cognitive Momtait ’ bo assumed 
to bo tho t)bject, would this ‘ moment * be (a) past, or (/>) present, or (e) both 
present and past, or {d) in the form of a continued series ? There are these 
foiu* possible alternatives. — Now as regards (a), the past ‘moment’ being 
assumed as the object of tho notion of ‘I’, the idea that ‘1 cognised’ 
might bo all right, as tlie tiling had been cognised in tluj f)ast ; but the 
idea that ' 1 am cognising it now ’ could not be true, because the past ‘ Cog* 
nitive Moment ’ doe^s not cognise the thing at tht? present linu\ — as cx- 
hypothesi it has already disappeared. — {h) If the second alternative is accepted 
that the present “Cognitive Moment’ is the object of the notion of ' 1 
then the idea that ‘I am cognising’ would bo all right, as it is really tlu^ 
Cogniser at the present moment ; but the ideM that “ J knew it in tla^ past ’ 
would not be true, — why ? — because it did not exist at tla^ previous time. 
Tho word ‘ idam ’ (in the Text) stands for tht^ present Cognition. Thus 
then, inasmuch as the conception cjperates both ways, it becomes established 
that tho present and tht» past, both. Cognitive Moments cannot form tin* 
object of the notion of ‘1’; as both these ‘Cognitive Moments’ did not 
cognise the tiling in the jiast, nor do they cognise it in tho present ; as n 
matter of fact, one ‘Moment’ cognised it in th(j past, and another ‘Moment 
is cognising it in the present. 

For tlie same reason the ‘Series’ also cannot form tho oliject of tin 
notion of ‘ I ’ ; as lioth — the past and the present acts of cognition — are irnpo"* 
siVile. Because this ‘ Series ’ did not cognise the thing in the past, nor doe 
it cognise it in the pressnt ; because being only ‘ conceptual ’, it is wot o,thhvi 
an entity ; and what is not an entity cannot bo tho Cogniser, as being ' 
Cogniser is a property that can belong only to an entity. 
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From all this it follows that, that thing wherein the notion of * I ’ (I- 
(•onsciousness) subsists, — and as shown above, it must bo something distinct 
uoin the said Cognition, — is the SouL — (229-237) 

Question — How is it i)roved that the Soul is eternal ? ” 

The answer is as follows : — 

TEXTS (238-239). 

“ TuK ‘ ('OONISER ’ WHO FORMED THE OBJECT OF ‘ I-CONSCIOUSNESS ’ IN 
tub PAST iMUST BE RIXJARDED AS CONTINUING TO EXIST TO-DAY, — 
BECAUSE HE IS THE OBJECT OP ‘ I-CONSCK^USNESS — LIKE THE 
Co(iNISERIN THE PRESENT. — Or, HE (THE PRESENT CoGNISER) 

MUST BE REGARDED AS HAVING BEEN THE CoGNlSER OF 
YESTERDAY, — BECAUSE HE IS THE CoGNISER ; — OR 
BECAT^SE OF THE SAME REASON (OF BErN(} THE 
OBJECT’ OF ‘ 1-CONSCTOUSNESS ’), — LIKE 
THE COGNFSER OF YESTERDAY ; AND 
ALL THESE FULFILL THE CONDI- 
TIONS OF THE Frobandum.” 

-(238-239) 


( OMMFXTARY. 

He who fornieri the object of ' I -consciousness ' in the past continues to 
exist to-day ; just like the Cogniser in llit^ present ; — and the Cogniser in the 
present is the object of ‘ 1-eonseiousnesa ’ ; — this is the Reason based up 
tlie real state of things. 

‘ Or, he ’ — i.o. the present Cogniser. — ' Because of the same reason ’ — i.e. 
b<*cause of being the object of ‘ I-conseiousness 

'riiis argument has been formulated in reference to the Cogniser as the 
8iibj(‘et. Th(^ Author next proceeds to set forth another argument on tlie 
basis of t he pr(?sent /-no/<o>}.s as appertaining totheProbandum — All these y€tc. — 
^ all these' — I -notions, of the past and of the present — fulfil the conditions 
oj the Probandum, — i.o. come to appertain to the Probandum. — (238-230) 

The following Te,i't proceeds to show how this is so : — 

TEXT (240). 

All ([-notions) of yesterday and of to-day must have the same 

OBJECT, — because THEY ARE I-NOTIONS BELONGING TO THE 
CociNISER CONNECTED WITH ONE AND THE SAME 
‘ Chain — like any single Cognition.” — (240) 

COMMENTARY. 

All I -notions of yesterday and of to-day — this states the Subject in regard 
'vhieh the Probandum is to bo predicated ; — '‘must have the same object ', — 
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this states the Probandiim tlie meaning is tliat they should have one and th(‘ 
same object. — The Probans is stated thus : — Being such I -notions as belong 
to a Cogniser who is connected with one and the same Chain, — such as that of a 
single person like Demdatta. The mere character of being 1 -notion is present 
in the I -not ions of other persons also ; hence if the Probans had been stated 
in that form, it would be ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; hence in order to avoid that con- 
tingency, the Probans has been stated as qualified by the qualification of 
■pertaining to a Oogniser connected with one and the same Cluzin\ ^ Like 
ang single Cognition', — this is tho Corroborative Instance; it means ‘like 
any single intended Cognition among these same I-nolions\ — (240) 


With the next Text, the Author proceeds with the Answer to tho above- 
stated doctrine of the Mlmdnsaka : ~ 


TEXT (241). 

In this connection, the following points are to be considered : — 
If Intelligence is held to be eternal and one, then, Cognition 
AT. so should have to be regarded as of the same 
character. — (241) 


COMMENTARY. 

If Intelligence is held to be eternal and one, then Cognition also which has 
no form other than that of Intelligence, — should have to he regarded as eternal 
and one. This however cannot bt^ desirable for you ; as it would be contrary 
to your doctrine. For instance, the author of your Bhdsya (Shabara) has 
declared [under /Sw/m 1. 1. 5, page 0, line 17, Bib. /nf/<ca Edition] that ‘Cogni- 
tioii, being momentary, cannot be pre.sent at the time of another t^:)gnition’. 
Jaimini also has a.sserted (under Su. 1. 1. 5) that ‘Perception is that Cogni- 
tion of man which is produced on the contact of an existing thing ’ ; and ii 
Cognition were eternal, there could be no ‘ production ’ of it. 

It would also involve self -contradiction on the part of Kunidrila himself: 
He has declared for instance that — ‘It does not remain for a single moment, 
nor does it even appear in the form of wrong cognition whereby it could 
operate later on towards the apprehending of its object, like the Sense-organs 
and the like ’ — (Shlokavdrtika, Pratyaksa-Sutra, 55). 

Further, if Cognition were held to bo only one, this would bo contrar\ 
to the doctrine of ‘Six Means and Form.s of Cognition*. — It would also b* 
contrary to Perception also ; as Cognitions are clearly perceived to be liabl* 
to appearance and di.sappearance in tho course of the tliinking of thing 
with coastant impo.sition of variations. — (241) 

Not perceiving all these incongruities and self-contradiction, Kumarih 
declares as follows ; — 
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TEXT (242). 

‘‘ (Cognitions, and the Soul also, are held to be eternal and one, on 
the ground of their being of the nature of ‘ Intelligence ’ ; 

IF there is diversity, it is due to the object.** — (242) 

[This is a quotation from ShloJcavdrtika, Chapter 
on Eternality of Sound, 401]. 

COMMENTARY. 

Cognitions and tho Soul also arc regarded as eternal and one ; — why ? — 
tmcame they are of the nature of Intellujenve ; that is, because, under our view 
Spirit is of tho nature of Intelligence in the form of Cognitions. 

Question — How then is it that such diversity (in Cognitions) is rocog- 
Tiiscd as ‘ Colour -Cognition ‘ Taste -Cognition ’ and so forth ? 

Answer — “ // there is diversity, it is due to the object', tlie term ‘if’, 
has been used as admitting (for the sake of argument) the opinion of the 
other party; the sense being — ‘If — in case — diversity be assumed”. — (242) 


Objection (to Kiimarila’s position) — If Cognition is eternal and one, 
th(‘n, how is it that it apprehends Colour and other tilings consecutively ? 
It should appreliend all at once, there being no distinction (to which the 
succossiveness would be duo). 

The answer to this (from Kumarila’s point of view) is given in the fol- 
lowing Text : — 


TEXT (243). 


‘ Though, by its very nature, Fire is always of the nature of 
a burner, it burns only what is presented to it, — and that 
also only a thing that is capable of being burnt, 

— NOT ANY other THING, NOR AT ANY OTHER 
TIME.*’ — (243) 

COMMENTARY. 

Fire is eternally of the nature of a Burner, and yet it does not bum 
ihings at all times. It burns only what is brought to it ; — and then also, 
'> 1^118 only a thing that is capable of being burnt, — and not the Sky or any 
h thing.— (243) 


In the following Text, ho cites another example 
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TEXTS (244-245). 

Or, the CLEAN MIRROR, OR THE RoCK-CRYSTAL, REFLECTS THE IMAGE 

OF ONLY WHAT IS PLACED BEFORE IT ; — IN THE SAME MANNER, 

Souls, though possessed of eternal Sentience, 

APPREHEND COLOrK AND OTHER THINGS ONLY 
WHEN THEY ARE THEMSELVES IN THE BODY 
AND THE THINGS ARE PRESENTED TO THEM 
BY THE ORlJANS. AnJ) IT IS THIS 

Sentience that we call 
' Intelligence — 

(244.24.-)) 

COMMENTABV. 

The opitlujt 'clean' has addod because the dirty niirror is not 

capable of rcHeeting images . — 'Placed before it \ — carried to it, — /n the same 
manner ; tliis introduces what has to be illustrated. Though, in reality, the 
Souls arc all-pervading, yet, it is only wlien, under the influence of lluj 
Unseen Force (of destiny), they subsist in the Body, that they apprehend 
tilings that are presented to them by tlu? Eye and other organs, — not whil(^ 
they are away from the* Body. — This eternal Sentienet* is what we call ‘ Ihiddhi ’ 
(Intelligence), and it is not different from it, — like the ‘ Buddhi * (Cosmic- 
Intellect) of the Sdnkhijas, — (244-24.')) 

Question — If that is so, how is it that this Cognition is known as 
evanescent ? 

In answ’er to this, tlio next Text proceeds to show the? reason, already 
indicated before, why Cognition is r<?garded as evanoseent, and tliereby 
explains that evanescence : — 


TEXT (24fl). 

It is on account of the evanescent character of THE FUNCTIONING 
OF THE PRESENTINf; ORGANS THAT THE COGNITION IS EVAN- 
ESCENT; JUST AS, EVEN THOUGH FiRE IS ALWAYS A 
BURNER, IT BURNS ONLY WHEN THE COMBUSTIBLE 
THING IS CLOSE TO IT.” — (240) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Present inrj organs ', — the Eye and other organs which present to the S(»’ ' 
the Colour and other tilings ; — tlie 'functioning ’ — operation— of these orga; 
is ‘ evanescent ’ — fleeting ; — and on this account, the resultant Cogniti' 
is recognised as evanescent; by itself, it is not evanescent, fleeting. — “ * ’ 
by itself the Cognition is not evanescent, then the objection remains: th * 
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It sliould apprehend all things — ^Tlie answer to tin’s is that even though 
I'ire is always a burner, etc. Similarly, tli<^ Cognition docs not always ap- 
i,r(>licnd all things ; for the simple reason tlint all tilings are not always in 
( lose proximity (to the organs, etc.) — (246) 

Question — How do yon know that Cognition is eternal ? 

Answer : — 


TEXT (247). 

'‘CoaNITH)N IS ALWAYS RECOGNISED AS BEING OF THE NATCRE OF 

‘ Intelligence ’ ; as regards the Cognitions of the Jar, 

THE ElEFIIANT AND SO FORTH, THEIR DIVERSITY IS 
HELD BY TEOPLE TO BE DUE TO THE DIVER- 
SITY AMONG THOSE THINGS.” — (247) 

CO\LMi:XTAUY. 

The term ‘ lalra ’ is a m(*aningle.ss term used as introducing the sentence — 
‘ Being of the nature of Intelligence ’ ; —because it is always recognised as 
‘Cognition it is eternal, like the Word-Sound. 

‘‘ If that bo so, then h<nv is it that in common parlance, we find such 
ilistiuction among Cognitions accepted by observers as ‘ this is the Cogni- 
tion of the Jar ’, ‘ that is the Cognition of the Cloth ’ and so forth ? 

Answer — regards the Cognitions of the Jar, etc. etc . ; — ‘ due to the diversity 
among those things \ — i.e. the diversity among the Jar, the Elephant and 
the rest. — (247) 

The same idea is further clarified by the following Text : — 


TEXT (248). 

People who follow up the diversity amon(j the objects cognised 

DO NOT SPEAK OF THE COGNITION AS ‘ THAT SAME COGNITION ’ ; 

NOR IS THERE NON-RECOGNITION OF IT AS ‘ COGNITION SO 
LONG AS NOTICE IS NOT TAKEN OF THE DIVERSITY 
AMONG THE OBJECTS.” — (248) 

COMMENTARY. 

People who follow up, etc, ; — ^i.e. the Cognisers . — What this Text shows, 
hv means of affirmative and negative premisses, is that the diversity in Cog- 
*‘'iions is due only to diversity among the objects cognised . — Nor is there 
^ »i^recognUion, etc, ; that is, there is recognition. — (248) 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above arguments 
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TEXT (249). 

If such is the case, then, on the occasion when there appear 

COGNITIONS LMPOSIN(^ THE CONCEPTS OF ‘ ElEPHANT ’ AND THE 
REST IN REFERENCE TO SPOTS WHERE THESE ANIMALS 
DO NOT EXIST, — TO WHAT IS THE DIVERSITY 
IN SUCH COGNITIONS DUE ? 

CO:\IMENTARY. 

If the diversity of the Cognition is duo to tlie diversity in the objects 
cognised, — then, what is the basis for tlu? diversity that appears in the cns«^ 
of those Cognitions which successively impose the concepts of the ‘ elephant 
‘ horse ’ and the rest upon a place whore the elephants do not really exist ? 
The meaning is that in such cases there is no basis at all for the notion of 
such diversity. Because, there is no difference in the Cognitions per se ; 
as all Cognition is held to bo one (by the Mtmdnsaka). Nor can the diversity 
bo due to the multiplicity of the objects imposed ; as there is no object that 
does the imposing, — (249) 

The following might bo urged: — “The idea that a Cognition may bo 
devoid of a real object is not true; as has been declared by Kumarila — 
‘ It is not admitted that even in the case of Dreams and other such Cognitions, 
a real external object is entirely absent ; in every case there is an external 
background, only conceived of in connection with a wrong place and time’. 
[Shlokavdrtika^ Nirdlamhanavdda, 107-108].” 

This is the view presented in the following Text : — 

TEXT (250). 

If the individual objects existing at other TIMES AND PLACES BE 
HELD TO SUPPLY THE BASIS FOR SUCH IMPOSED COGNITIONS, — 

ON THE GROUND THAT IN ALL COGNITIONS THE BASIS OP 
REALITY IS SUPPLIED BY OBJECTS EXISTING AT TIMES 
AND PLACES OTHER THAN THOSE OF THE APPEAR- 
ANCE OF THE Cognitions themselves, — [then 
the answer would be as stated in the 
following Text]. — (250) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Basis ’, — ^i.e. the cause of the notion of diversity among Cognitions.- 
The compound * deshakdldnyathdtmakam * is to be analysed as — * that 
which the timo and place are otherwise — or as ‘ that of which the differentia.- 
tion is done by time and place ’. — (250) 

The answer to this is given in the following Text : — 
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TEXT (251). 

i-':T AS A MATTER OF FACT, THE COGNITIONS IN QUESTION HAVE NO SUCH 

CONNECTION WITH THAT PARTICULAR PLACE ; WHY THEN SHOULD 
THEY APPEAR IN THAT FORM AT THAT PLACE ? — (251) 

COMMENTARY. 

When at a certain place, a number of individual objects actually appear 
MS imposed’ upon Cognitions in a certain order of sequence, — there is no 
cnaneetion between the Cognition and those individual objects existing at 
ot lier times and places, — in the same order of sequence. Under the circum- 
8f;Hic(*s, how is it that they appear in the form that is imposed upon them 
arbitrarily ? Certainly it cannot be right for one tiling to appear in tlie 
form of another tiling ; if it were, then this would lead to incongruities ; 
and ill this way all Cognitions would come to have all things for their objects ; 
and there would be an end to all ordered usage regarding things. — (251) 

TEXT (252). 

Then a(;ain, under your view, the external form is not declared 

TO BELONG TO THE COGNITION ; NOR ARE THE ElEPHANT, PoLE 
AND OTHER THINGS ACTUALLY EXISTENT AT THE PLACE 

DESIRED. — (252) 

COMMENTARY. 

Then again, under your — Mlmdnsaka^s — view, the form that appears 
(ill Cognition) does not belong to the Cognition ; as you assert that the 
Cognition is formless, — “ What if it is so ? ” — At the place desired etc. ; — i.e. at 
tlio place whore the ‘ imposition * is made — , the Cognitions should appear 
as connected with that same time and place wherewith the said objects — 
Elopliant and the rest — are connected ; — how is it then that they appear 
at a time and place wliich are not comiocted with themselves and wliich 
aro yet different from those with wliich the objects are connected ? — From 
tbis it follows that these Cognitions liave no real basis, and they are, in 
^^■'dity, unmixod in character and mobile ; that they are so is due to the 
fact of their appearing only occasionally ; — and it also becomes established that 

Soul, which is of the nature of the said Cognition, must also be evanescent 
a.' id many. 

The following might be urged : — “ Cognition is a property of the Soul ; 
b ’ICO the diversity of the Cognition need not imply diversity of the Soul, 
<• latter being only an object liaving that property.” 

This cannot bo right ; ‘ Predyaya ’ (Cognition), ‘ Chaltanya ’ (Sentience), 

' ‘ifddhi' (Intelligence), ^ Jiidna' (Knowledge) ore all synonymous terms; 

- does a mere difference in names make any difference in the nature of 
ti' ngs. Further, even with a difference in their names, all these are actually 
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accepted (by you) as being of the nature of Sentience {ClMitanya) ; and as 
tliis Sentience is one and the same, there can be no distinction among the 
Cognitions that are of the same nature. If it were not so, then, on accoiml 
of the attribution of contrary properties to them, the two (Sentience and 
Cognition) would become entirely different from one another. 

This same argument in proof of Cognitions having no real basis serves 
also to prove the imperceptibiliiy of Cognitions. For instance, it has been 
|)roved that the form appearing in the Cognition cannot })e the external 
Elephant, etc. ; so that it becomes established that the Cognitions apprehending 
that form as their own are of themselves, because they are self-luminous 
in their character. — (252) 

It has been argued (under Text 2411 above) that — “ Though by its very 
nature, the Fire is always of the nature of a burner, etc. etc.” — This argument 
is refuted in the following Text : — 

TEXT (253). 

If Cognition remains for ever in the form of the apprehension 

OF ALL THINGS, — THEN IIOW IS IT THAT THE CoGNITION OF ALL 
THINGS IS NOT PRESENT AT ALL TIMES ? — (253) 


COMMENTARY. 

If Cognition, which is of the nature of Apprela'iision, exists for ever, 
then all things should bo cognised at all times. — (25.‘1) 

The following Text proceeds to show liow this is so : — 


TEXT (254). 

That Cognition on which Sound has been imposed must be the 

SAME THAT APPREHENDS TaSTE, COLOUR AND OTHER THINGS. 

If this is NOT admitted by YOU, THEN YOU HAVE, BY 
YOUR OWN WORDS, ADMITTED THAT THERE IS 
DIFFERENCE AMONG COGNITIONS. —(254) 

(>T)MMEXTAIiY. 

That Cognition on which Sound has been imposed, — i.e. the Cognition of 
Sound, — is the same that apprehends Taste, Colour arid other things,— and it 
cannot be different; so that at the time of the apprehension of one thiii! • 
there should be apprehension of all things,— as the Cognition apprehending i‘ ; 
these would be there always. This has been thus declared : — ‘ Many thin^v- 
being apprehended by a single Cognition, all these would be apprehondcii 
once for all, without any distinction ; nor could it appear in any order 
of sequence, as no distinction is possible’. 
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If this is not admitted ; if you do not admit that the Cognition of Sound 
the same that apprehends Taste and other things, then you would be 
ilmitting that there is diversity among Cognitions. — (254) 

The following Text is going to show that the instance of Fire that has 
M-en cited (in Text 243) is itself ‘unproven’ (not admitted by all parties): — 


TEXT (255). 

Even Fire is not always a ‘ burner ’ of all combustible things ; 

OTHERWISE THE WHOLE (WORLD) WOULD BE INSTANTLY REDUCED 
TO ASHES. — (255) 


COMMENTARY. 

The Fire, in the form of the burner of all combustible things, is not 
always existent; if it were, then all combustible things would be reduced to 
aslies, — because they would always have their burner in contact with them, — 
liko that combustible thing which is in actual contact with the fire-flame. 

‘ Even \ ‘ apt is meant to indicate that it is not only Cognition that 
cannot be of the nature of the apprehension of all things. — (255) 

Objection — “ Tf that is so, then Fire is not always of the nature of the 
litimcr (possessed of the power to burn) ; how then could it biun even the 
tiling that is presented to it ? ” 

The answ'er is provided in the following Text : — 


TEXT (256). 

In fact, it is only when it is in close proximity to the COMBUSTIBLE 

THING THAT FiRE CAN BE RIGHTLY REGARDED AS THE humer ; 

THUS IT IS WHY THERE DOES NOT HAPPEN THE CON- 
TINGENCY OF ALL THINGS BEING BURNT ALL 
AT ONCE. — (256) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus it is ; — ^it is because of our acceptance of the view just expressed— 
• nat there is no simultaneous bm’ning of all things ; — i.e. there is no likeli- 
’'>od of any such absurd contingency. — (256) 

It has been argued (under Text 244, above) that — “ Just as the clean 
aTor or Rock-crystal, etc. etc.” — ^It is shown in the following Text that what 
been alleged there would not be possible if the Mirror, etc. were eternal 
> 'd always of the same form : — 

12 
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TEXTS (257-258). 

such things AS THE MiRROR, THE RoCK-CRYSTAL AND THE LIKE ARB 
THEMSELVES IN PERPETUAL FLUX ; AND WHEN THEY BECOME 

CONNECTED WITH THE BlUE LoTUS AND SUCH OBJECTS, — 
THEY BECOME CAUSES OF BRINGING ABOUT THE ILLUSION 
REGARDING THEIR REFLECTIONS. — If THAT WERE NOT 
SO, EVERYONE OF THOSE THINGS WOULD BE ALWAYS 
ONE AND THE SAME, — ^^VHEN IN CONTACT WITH 
THE SAID OBJECTS, AS WELL AS WHEN not 
IN CONTACT WITH THEM ; AND AS 
SUCH IT SHOULD BE SEEN EITHER 
AS ALWAYS WITH ITS 
REFLECTION OR ALWAYS 
WITHOUT ITS 

REFLECTION. — 

(257-258) 

COAOrKXTARY. 

The Rock-crystal, the Mirror and the like arc things that are in a state 
of perpetual flux, — ^undergoing destniction every moment ; and wlien they 
come into contact with the Blue Lotus and such things, they become 
masters in the producing of illusions (regarding the reflections of these things, 
which have no real existence, and whoso Cognition, tlierefore, must ho illusory, 
wrong). 

If that were not so, — i.o. if it could reflect the imago without being 
momentary, — then it would have to be admitted that the Mirror in contact 
with the object is the same as that not in contact with it; so that, 
even in the absence of the Blue and other reflected things, the reflection 
of these would be perceptible, as the reflector will not have abandoned its 
previous character (when in contact with the object) ; — or, conversely, even 
when in contact with the object, it would be seen without the said reflec- 
tions ; as its form would not be different from its previous state (when not 
in contact with the object). 

This argument serves to set aside the possibility of all reflections in 
general in any such reflecting substances as the Mirror and the like, — ^under 
the view that things are not-momentary. — (267-268) 

The Author now proceeds to refute the possibility of the perceptioi^ 
of all Reflections, — ^under both theories — ^that things are momentary and that 
things are not-momentary : — 
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As A MATTER OF FACT, THE MiRROR-SURFACE CAN NEVER CONTAIN THE 

REFLECTION (OF ANYTHING), — BECAUSE IT IS LASTING, BECAUSE 
IT IS INDIVISIBLE, AND BECAUSE SEVERAL THINGS WITH 
MATERIAL SHAPE CANNOT SUBSIST TOGETHER. — (259) 

COMMENTARY. 

Because it is lasting, — ^i.e. not momentary, — therefore the Mirror-surface 
cannot contain the reflection. 

I^ven if it is momentary, it cannot contain the reflection because it is 
hidivisible ; when the reflection is perceived it is perceived as if it were inside 
t he mirror, just as the Water is perceived inside the well ; and yet the Mirror- 
snrface has no parts — ^i.e. vacant space ; — because its component particles 
are closely packed. Hence the perception of the Reflection must be an 
illusion. 

Or the term " nlrvihhdgatm \ ‘indivisibility’, may stand for absence of 
difference between the previous and succeeding states ; and the reason for this 
abstaice is ^because it is tasting’* ; so that the moaning comes to be— ‘because 
on account of its lasting cJiaracter it is devoid of difference between its 
previous and succeeding states ’ ; that is, because it has no previous or sue* 
ceeding states, 

Emther, because several things with material shape cannot subsist together , — 

‘ the MiiTor-surfaco cannot contain the reflection ’, — ^this has to be construed 
lioro. Because what are perceived in the Mirror-siu’face are only reflections 
o(^pipying the same space ; iiuiterial things with forms can never occupy 
the same points in space ; as if they did, they would become one and the 
same. 

Tliis objection is applicable under both views — of things being momen- 
tary or non -moment ary. — (259) 

The Rock-crystal also does not become transformed into the reflected 
image of the object placed by it; tliis is what is shown in the following 
Text : — 

TEXT (260). 

Persons standing on the two sides of it perceive only the pukbsly 
WHITE Rock-crystal ; hence it follows that this also dobs not 

BECOME TRANSFORMED INTO THE REFLECTION. — (260) 
COMMENTARY. 

For instance, the man standing in front of the Rock-crystal placed in 
mtact with the Hibiscus Flower, perceives it as red ; while persons who 
' be standing on two sides of it would perceive it as purely white, — ^not 
vm as partly red and partly white. — ^Now if the Rock-crystal had become 
■ ^nsformed into the reflection (of the Flower), then, just like the man standing 
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in front, the persons standing on the two sides of it also would perceive it as 
red. 

This objection is applicable under both views — of things being momentary 
and mt-momentary. — (260) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to point out the objection 
that would be applicable only under the view that things are not-momeniary : — 

TEXT (261). 

The Opponent’s theory would also entail the incongruity of thk 
Rock-crystal becoming different with each object placed 
before it, — ^ iF there were a real transformation of 
IT INTO the reflection. — (261) 

COiVIMENTARY. 

If the Rock-crystal and such things were really transformed into th(^ 
reflection of the object placed before them, then, — ^just as the reflections 
of the various things placed before the reflector appearing one after th<‘ 
other, are different in character, and hence there is no identity among them, — 
in the same manner, in the Soul, and in the Rock-crystal and such things 
also, there would be differences due to the character of each thing presented 
to it (and reflected therein). — ^If the perception of the Reflection, hovsrever, 
be admitted to be an illusion, then there can be no objection to it, — this is 
what is meant by the epithet ‘ real \ — (261) 

• 

TEXT (262)— {First line). 

From this it follows that the said perception of the Reflection 
IS AN Illusion, — appearing in connection with things pos- 
sessed OF diverse unthinkable potencies. — (262) 

COxMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as, under both theories, it is not possible for the Reflector 
to become transformed into the Reflection, — ^it becomes established that it 
is an Illusion. 

Qiteation — “ If that is so, then such Illusion appears only in connection 
with things like the Rock-crystal, and not with things like the WalV^ 

The answer is supplied by the words — ‘In connection with thiny 
possessed of diverse unthinkable potencies,* — Diverse, — of various kinds ; — 
and ‘ unthinkable *, — are the potencies of tilings ; no objection can be raist'- ' 
against the particular potentialities of things, — as these potentialities are tl^ 
effects of the series of causes that have brought about eaeh thing. In facr 
you also can have no dispute against this much ; as you have yourself said- 
‘ Who can take objection to the fact that it is Fire^ not Akd^f th« ■ 
bums ? — (262) 
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‘‘ If that is so, then in the case of Cognition also, the idea of its being 
■ ransformed into the reflection of its object may be mere Illusion ; so that 
iiiore is no transformation into the reflected form.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following Text : — 

TEXT (262 ) — (SecoTid line), 

\s THE CASE OF COGNITION, THERE CANNOT BE EVEN ILLUSION ; AS 
THERE IS ABSENCE OF DIFFERENCE. — (262) 

COMiVrENTARY. 

It is not right that there should be Illusion in the case of Cognition. 
WThat is implied by the term ‘ even ’ is that it is not only * transforma- 
tion into Reflection’ that is not right; — why? — as there is absence oj 
difference; i.e. because there is no difference. In the case of the Rock- 
(^rystal and other things, it is right that there should be Illusion, as it is possible 
for the illusory cognition to be different from those things; in the case of 
Cognition, however, there cannot be another Cognition in the form of an 
Illusion; as all Cognition is held (by the Mlmansakn) to be one. Nor can 
it bo said that the Cognition itself appears in the form of an Illusion ; as 
Cognition has been held to be eternal (which Illusion can never be). — (262) 

It has been argued above (under Text 247), for the purpose of 
proving the one-ness and eternnlitff of Cognition that — •* Cognlthn is always 
recognised as being of the nature of InteUigence, etc, etc.'* 

This is answered in the following Text : — 


TEXT (263). 

The character of being different from non-cognition is one that is 
COMMON to all COGNITIONS ; AND THE SAID RECOGNITION COULD 
PROCEED ON THE BASIS OF THE IMPOSITION OF THAT COMMON 
CHARACTER, — EVEN UNDER THE VIEW OF OOGNiriONS 
BEING MANY AND DIVERSE. — (263) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Recognition ’ that has been put forward is Inconclusive ; because 
■lie said fact of ‘ Recognition ’ can be explained, in regard to all Cognitions, 
being due to the imposition of tlie character of being different from what 
noUcognition ; — i.e. such things as the Jar and the like ; — ^and this would not 
‘ incompatible even with the view of Cognitions being many and diverse. — 
he following has to be definitely understood : It is only when Cognitions 
many, — and not when they are not many, — ^that the said Recognition can be 
plained as being brought about by the ‘ exclusion of all that is not homo- 
neous to it *. For instance, in the case of such superimposed (assiuned) 
' ‘gnitions as have no real backgromid, even when a diversity among the 
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objects is not admitted, there is no Recognition ; e.g. there is no such recog ^ 
nition as that ‘ this Cognition of the Horse and the Chariot is the same a.s 
what was the Cognition of the Elephant ’ ; — ^and it has been already proved 
that all these Cognitions are without any real background ; hence we are 
not asserting that here again. Thus the assertion — that “ there is no non- 
recognition of it as Cognition so long as notice is not taken of the diversity 
among the objects (Text 248, above) — should bo regarded as ‘ unproven ’ 
(imtrue). — (263) 

Then again, if the Soul is held by you to be enternally of one and the 
same form, then such diverse states as ‘ Happiness ’ and the like are not 
possible. If you do admit these diverse states, then the Soul cannot be eter- 
nally of one and the same form. As one and the same thing cannot have 
such contradictory characters as diversity and non-diversity. 

This Objection has been sought to be answered by Kumarila ; and wlitit 
has been said by him is now introduced in the following Text, — for the purpose 
of refuting it (below, under Text 268 et. seq . ) : — 

TEXTS (264-265). 

The permanent Soul having been absolutely established as 

DEVOID OF DIVERSITY DUE TO THE DIVERSITY OF STATES,— 

WHAT PEOPLE ASSUME TO BE THE STATES OF HAPPINESS 

AND Unhappiness and the rest, — even when under- 
going ALL these states, MY PERSON (SouL) DOES 
NOT RENOUNCE HIS CHARACTER OF being Sentient, 
being a substance, being an entity and so 
forth.’* [Shlokavdrtilca, page 695] — (265) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Undergoing ’ — passing through ; — ‘ Person ’ — Soul. The term ‘ and. 
so forth ’ includes such generic characters as being knowable, being rightly 
cognisable, being the active agent, and the like. — (265) 

The following Text proceeds to show that there is no disappearance 
of the specific properties : — 

TEXT (266). 

“ Even on the appearance of a new state, the preceding state 

IS NOT entirely DESTROYED ; IT BECOMES MERGED INTO THE 
COMMON CHARACTER, IN ORDER TO HELP THE APPEARANCE 
OF THE NEXT STATE.” [Shlokavdrtika, page 596]— (266) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Preceding state ', — of happiness, 

“ If that is so, then why is not Unhappiness also not felt during the state 
of Happiness ? ** 
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The answer is — It becomes merged^ etc, etc . — ^While the state of ‘ Happiness ’ 
I ** mains in its (>wn form, the other state, of ‘ Unhappiness does not appear ; 
li remains merged in the common character ^ which permeates through all 
.t iites, — such as being sentient^ being substance and so on ; and thereby ren- 
<^lers possible the appearance of the succeeding state of ‘ Unhappiness ’ ; it is 
l\)r this purpose that it becomes merged in the common character. — (266) 

Objection — If that be so, then the mergence of the states into the 
CDmmon character also should be as unreasonable as in the other states ; 
as that also involves an incongruity. 

In regard to this objection, the explanation is as follows : — 


TEXT (267). 

“The States, in their own forms, are mutually incompatible; 

AS FOR the common CHARACTER, HOWEVER, IT IS NOT 
incompatible WITH ANY STATE, AND IT IS ACTUALLY 
RECOGNISED, IN ITS COMMON FORM, IN ALL 

States.” Shlokavdrtika, page 696 — (267) 
COMMENTARY. 

The States of * Happiness ’ and the rest are incompatible among them- 
s(‘lvos ; hence it is not reasonable that they should become merged into 
eMch other ; — on the other hand, if any one State became merged into the 
common clmracter, where would there be any incongruity, wliich would go 
against the acceptance of its mergence therein ? As a matter of fact, the 
said common character is actually seen to bo compatibly permeating through 
all the States ; as is clear from the fact that ‘ Sentience ’ and the other common 
characters are found to bo present in all the States. — (267) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
arguments of the Mvndmsaka ; — 


TEXT (268). 

If the States are not entirely different from the Soul, then 
THEBE should BE DESTRUCTION AND ORIGINATION OF THE 

Soul also, following upon the destruction 

AND ORIGINATION OF THE STATES. — (268) 
COMMENTARY. 

If the States are not held to be entirely different from the Soul, then, 
' ' the destruction and origination of the States, there should be destruction 
hI origination of the Soul also. The term ‘entirely’ is meant to show 
^ li^t, if there were even the slightest degree of non-difference^ the said ‘ des- 
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truction and origination ’ would be irrepressible. The argument is to be 
formulated as follows When one tiling is non -different from another, 
its destnictioii and origination must follow on the destruction and origina- 
tion of the latter, just like the specific forms of those same States of Happiness 
and the rest, — and the Soul has been held to be iioii-different in natme from 
the States of Happiness and the rest; hence this is a reason based upon 
the nature of tilings. — (268) 

The following Text shows tiuit the Reason just put forward is not 
‘ Inconclusive ’ : — 


TEXT (269). 

If there be presence of contradictory properties, then there 

SHOULD BE absolute DIFFERENCE ; JUST AS IN THE CASE OF 
YOUR Souls which are absolutely different from 

EACH OTHER, THROUGH THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER 
BELONGING TO EACH OF THEM. — (260) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it be held that destruction and origination pertain to the States only, 
not to the Soul, — so that the two (the States and the Soul) have two contra- 
dictory properties — of ‘ origination ’ and ‘ non-origination — then there must 
be difference between them ; just as in the case of Souls, which are many, — 
each has its own character restricted to himself, — and hence they are regarded 
as distinct from each other ; that is, this much alone serves as the basis 
of difference. 

The qualification ‘ distinctive character helonffing to each ’ has been added 
for the purpose of avoiding the fallacy of the ‘ absence of the Probaridum ’ 
in the Probans, due to the fact that in the case of the Souls also, there is no 
difference in their own pristine forms. As a matter of fact, the /om belong- 
ing to each of the individual Souls is entirely different from each other ; if 
tliat were not so, as there would be no restriction regarding the apiirehensions 
and remembrances of different persons, there would be confusion in all 
matters. 

The argument may be formulated as follows : — ^When one thing is not 
subject to the same vicissitudes as another, there cannot be non-differenco 
between them; — e.g. among Souls, each having its own distinctive form 
restricted to itself, they are not subject to the same vicissitudes, — the States 
of Happiness and the rest also are not all subject to the same vicissitudes ; 
—hence, inasmuch as the wider condition is not found in them (the' 
cannot be non-different). — (269) 

It has been asserted that ** on the appearance of another State, thf * 
preceding State is not entirely destroyed”; — the following Text supplit^*^' 
the answer to this : — 
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TEXT (270). 

[V YOUR ‘ States ’ become merged into the Soul in their own 

FORM, THEN, ON THE APPEARANCE OF HaPPINESS, UNHAPPI- 
NESS ALSO SHOULD BE FELT. — (270) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the States become merged in the Common Soul, they could be 
merged either in their own form or in some other form ; if it is the former 
that is meant, then on the appearance of Happiness, — ^i.e. when there is feeling 
of the State of Happiness, — ^Unhappiness also should bo felt ; as this latter 
iil.so is possessed of the common character of ‘ feeling — (270) 

If they become merged in some other form, then there would be the 
following difficulty : — 

TEXT (271) 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WHEN THERE IS TRANSFERENCE OF ONE FORM TO 

SOMETHING, THERE CAN BE NO TRANSFERENCE OF ANOTHER 
FORM. So THAT IF 1’HE STATES BECAME TRANSFERRED 

(merged into the Soul) in their own form, then 
THE Soul also would be something liable 
TO origination. — ( 271 ) 

00:^[MENTARV. 

Further, the transference (mergence) of Hap]3iness and other States 
iatr> the Soul could bo possible only in their own forms ; and in that case, 
like Unhappiness and the other States, the Soul also, being non-different 
fforu them, would bo something liable to origination^ — capable of being pro- 
duced.— (271) 

It has been asserted (under Text 227) that “ the Soul’s characters of 
l>oer and Experiencer are not dependent upon the State.” The answer to 
tills is provided in the following : — 


TEXT (272). 

THE CHARACTERS OF Doer AND Experioicer ARE NOT DEPENDENT 
UPON THE State, — then the said characters cannot belong 
TO THE Soul, — ^as they can belong to only one mtio 
HAS that State. — (272) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the character of ‘ Doer etc. rested in the Souls themselves, — then 
• t !se could never belong to the Soul, winch never abandons its previous clmr* 
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acter. 'Uhis argument may be formulated thus : — One who has not aban 
doned liis previous States of iioti-docr and non-expericncer can never do o: 
experience f — e.g. the Akdsha, — and the Soul never abandons its State of non- 
doer and fion-experiencer ; hence we find (in the assertion concerned) condition 
contrary to the more extensive character. — (272) 

The revered Dimuiga having declared that — ‘ if the fact of the Soul bein;.' 
modified on the appearance of Cognition meant the non-eternity of that 
Soul, then, there can be no Cogniserin the shape of the Soul not modified ’ ; — 
in answer to this declaration, Kiinidrila lias argued as follows ; — ‘‘ Wo arc 
not denying the fact of the Soul being expressed (spoken of) by the term 
‘ non-eternal ’ ; but if the term meant mere modification, then that alone 
would not imply the destruction of the Soul.” — (Shlokavdrtika, Atmavdda, 
22 ). 

Against this the Author states the following objection, which also 
serves to sum up liis own conclusion : — 


TEXT (273). 

For these reasons, we are not denying the fact of the Soui. 

BEING SPOKEN OF BY THE TERM ‘ ETERNAL ’ \ BUT ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS FORM BEING SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION, THERE 
MUST BE DESTRUCTION OF IT. — (273) 


COMMENTARY. 

For these reasons, we are not denying the fact of the Soul being spoken 
of as ‘ eternal ’, — on the ground that Sentience, which is in a Stateof i^erpotiuii 
flux, continues undestroyed, along with its Cause, as long as the world lasls. 
But its form — nature — being subject to modification, as there is always the 
abandoning of the preceding and the appearance of the succeeding form, — 
its liability to destruction is clearly indicated. — (273) 

As regards the instance of the Serpent, etc. that has been cited above 
(under Text 223), — the following Text proceeds to show that all these things 
are not found to be eternal and of one and the same form : — 

TEXT (274). 

The Serpent also is liable to become crooked and so fortk 

BECAUSE IT IS SUBJECT TO PERPETUAL FLUX ; IF IT HAD A 
PERMANENT FORM, THEN, LIKE THE SoUL, IT COULD 
NEVER COME BY ANOTHER STATE. — (274) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as in the case of the Soul, — becaiise of its being always of one lastie 
character, — ^there is no possibility of another State, — so in the case of tl 
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Serpent also. If it were subject to destruction (modification) ovory moment, 
|]ien alone coulS it have another State ; as the ‘ appearance of another State * 
always in the form of the ‘ appearance of another character — (274) 

It has boon arguod (under Text 229) that ‘‘ The conception of I in the 
notion I know apprehends the Cogniser ” ; — ^the following Text proceeds 
to sliow that this is ‘ unproven ’ (not admitted by all parties) ; — 


TEXT (275). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE ‘ NOTION OF I ’ COMES ABOUT WITHOUT A REAL 
BASIS, THROUOII THE FORCE OF THE BEGINNINGLESS SEED OF 
THE VISION OF BeING ; AND THAT ALSO ONLY 
IN SOME PLACES. — (275) 

(COMMENTARY. 

The said ‘T-notion’ has no real background, by virtue of which the 
‘ Cogniser ’ could form its object. 

“ Tf that is so, then what is the cause of its origin ? ” 

The answer is that — It proceeds from the heglnmngless, etc, etc. ‘ Vision 
of Being ’ is the vision of the existing body ; — the ‘ seed ’ of this vision is 
the Potency of Dispositions; and this ‘seed’ is boginningless ; — and it is 
through the force of this that ‘ 1 -consciousness ’ is brought about ; — and that 
also only in some places, — i.e. only in tho internal economy of the Sextuple 
body. — (275) 


Question , — “ AVhy does not tho ‘ I -notion ’ come about every^vhere ? ** 
The Answer is supplied in tho following : — 


TEXT (276). 

It is only some (not all) Impbessions that secube the bbquisite 

POTENCY FOB BBINOINa ABOUT THE SAID NOTION APPBEHENDING 
THAT PABTICULAB FOBM ; HENCE IT DOES NOT APPEAB 
EVEBYWHEBE. — (276) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ The mid notion, etc.', — i.e. the ‘ I-notion, apprehending the form of the 
^ - 'fniser, existing through tho preceding and succeeding points of time’.— 

everywhere', — ^i.o. in other ‘chains’, like those of the Jar and other 
H.iiigs — (270) 
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TEXT (277). 

If this were not so, — ^the objection in question could be urged 
WITH equal force AGAINST YOUR ‘ SoUL ’ ALSO ; BUT ALL 
DIFFICULTIES ARE REMOVED BY THE FACT THAT THERE 
IS DIVERSITY IN ITS POTENCIES. — (277) 


COMMENTARY. 

Further, even when the ‘ I -notion ’ is hold to have the Soul for its basis, — 
the objection in question would apply with equal force : — Why does the 
said notion not appear in connection with another Soul also ? — It miglu 
be answered that “ it is not so because of the restrictions imposed by the 
potency of tilings ”, — then, for us also the same answer would be available, — 
that the notion apjiears only in regard to some internal objects, and not in 
regard to all. So tliat all difficulties would be removed. — (277) 

It might be urged that — “ There may be such restriction ; but how is 
the fact of its having no real basis proved ? ” 

The answer is supplied by the following : — 


TEXTS (278-279). 

If THE SAID NOTION (OF ‘ I ’) HAD AN ETERNAL THING FOR ITS BASIS, 
THEN ALL ‘ I-NOTIONS ’ WOULD COME ABOUT ALL AT ONCE, 

AS THEIR EFFICIENT CAUSE WOULD BE ALWAYS PRESENT. 

—If it HAD A NON-ETERNAL BASIS, THEN ALL THESE 
NOTIONS WOULD BE EQUALLY CLEARLY MANIFEST. 

Hence (it follows that) the other parties 

NEEDLESSLY RAISE QUESTIONS REGARDING THE 
EXISTENCE OF THE BASIS OF THE SAID 

I-NOTION.— (278-279) 


COMMENTARY. 

The basis (background) of this ‘ I-notion * could be either eternal c* 
non-eternal ; — ^if it is eternal, then all ‘ I-notions ’ — ‘ I -consciousness ’ — wouM 
come about (appear) simultaneously, as their cause would be present i • 
its perfect condition ; nor can the said basis be without cause ; as such an idc » 
would lead to absurdities ; — ^nor can an efficient cause stand in need of auxihai 
causes ; — all this has been discussed more than once. — ^Nor can it be urg* 
that “ there is only one I-consciouaness ”, because its multiplicity is clear' 
proved by its appearing only occasionally. For instance, during the stat- 
of deep sleep, or of intoxication, or of swoon, there is no * I -consciousness 
felt, and yet at other times, it is actually felt ; and this non-apprehension ^ ' 
it at certain times shows that it appears only occasionally; and because i'' 
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VI pears only occasionally, therefore it must be regarded as many also. Thus 
is clear that all these ‘ 1 -notions ’ would come about simultaneously, as 
i iieir coming about is dependent upon the presence of the said cause only. 

If then the other view be accepted that the basis of the ‘ I-notion » 
i. non~eternal, then all I •notions should be all as clearly manifest as the 
Visual and other Oognitions ; as they would be directly apprehending the 
s|>ecific individuality of the thing concerned. 

For these reasons, we conclude that ‘ other people ’ — other philosophers, 
like Kumdrila and others — needlessly raise questions regarding the basis of 
tlio I-notion in question, — in such words as (those under Text 232) — “ Of that 
notion, what cognitive -moment is assumed to be the object ? ” and so forth. 
H278-279) 


In this connection, it has been asserted by the Buddhist that the ‘ I- 
notion ’ is entirely baseless, and it appears only as an Illusion due to the 
beginningless Dispositions of the “ Vision of the Body of Being ”. — As against 
tliis, Kumdrila has raised an objection, which is set forth below : — 


TEXTS (280-281). 

‘ What the Disposition can do is to bring about the Recognition 
OF the Cogniser ; it cannot bring about the Cognition of 
A thing as what it is not ; because it cannot be the 
CAUSE OF Illusion (Wrong Cognition). — ^Thus 
THE ‘ I-notion ’ cannot be regarded as an 
Illusion ; as there is nothing to annul it 
(and hence prove it to be wrong) ” ; — 

[Shlolcamriikay page 720] — if this is 
URGED [then the answer is as given 
in the following Text]. — (280-281) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the Disposition can do is to bring about the Recognition of the 
l '»giiiser, and not the Cognition of a tiling — Cogniser — as what it is not, 
i.e. as not-Cogniser ; the construction is that Disposition cannot bring about 
t i.is latter Oognition. — “ why ? ** — because it cannot be the cause of Illusion ; in 
^ t it always brings about the Oognition of a thing exactly as it had been 
gnised on the previous occasion, and not a wrong Cognition. — ^Thus then, 
ause this I-notion is produced from Dispositions, and because there is no 
V 'lid reason for annulling it, it cannot be regarded as an Illusion. 

The term chU\ ‘if this be urged*, should be construed away from 
i' place, — after the end of the sentence. — (280-281) 


The following Text answers this argument : — 
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TEXT (281). 

What has been urged is not right ; as the reasoning adduced 

ABOVE IS CLEARLY FOUND TO BE SUBVERSIVE OF THE SAID 

idea. — (281) 


COMMl^NTARY. 

‘ Adduced above ’ — under Text 278. — (281 ) 

It has boon argued that ‘‘ Disposition cannot be the cause of Illusion ” ; 
this reiison is ' Inconclusive ’ ; — this is shown in the following Text : — 


TEXT (282). 

How IS IT THAT, ENTIRELY FROM DISPOSITIONS, — SUCH DIVERSE ILLU- 
SIONS COMB ABOUT AS THOSE THAT DEVOTEES HAVE IN REGARD 
TO God AND OTHER BeINGS AS BEING THE CAUSE OF 
THINGS AND SO FORTH ? 

COMMEXTARY. 

If Disposition were not the cause of Tlhisiou, then how could such Illusions 
appear, purely out of Dispositions, as ‘ God is the cause of all products, 
omniscient, tlio receptacle of eternal cognition * and so forth ? In fact, 
Kwndrila himself has denied a creator of the world, like God and other Beings. 

In the phrase ‘ proceeding entirely from Disposition ’, the term ‘ entirely ’ 
is for the purpose of excluding a real background. — (282) 


TEXTS (283-284). 

Thus then, the baselessness of ‘ I-consciousness ’ having been 

ESTABLISHED, THERE CAN BE NO Oogniser WHO COULD BE 
APPREHENDED BY THE SAID ‘ NOTION OF I ’. HeNCE AMONG 
ALL VALID FORMS OF COGNITION, THERE IS NOT ONE 
WHICH IS FOUND ABLE TO SUPPLY A FIT EXAMPLE ; 

AND THE Reasons also that have been 

ADDUCED IN DUE COURSE ARB FOUND TO BE 
‘ UNPROVEN ’ REGARDING THEIR 
SUBSTRATUM. — (283-284) 

COMMENTARY. 

Thus * I-consciousness ’ being baseless, there can be no Oogniser wh<: 
could be admitted to be the object of that consciousness. Hence tlio 
existence of the ‘ soul ’ is not proved. 
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The other party has adduced (under Text 238, et seq.) such reasons as 
‘ ; ;'caiise he has been apprehended by past I-notions ’ and so forth, — for 
pi jvdng the eternity of the Soul; against this it is urged that there can he 
no Cogniser, etc, — i.e. neither an eternal nor a non -eternal Cogniser is there who 
(•Oil Id serve as the corroborative instance ; hence the corroborative instance 
(of rho opponent’s inference) is ‘ unproven ’ (non-existent). For instance, the 
(ijst and second reasonings (set forth by the opponent) are open to the objec- 
tion that the corroborative Instance is beset with the defect of having its 
snl)ject unknown ; as there is no such Oogniser known as is the object of the 
‘ 1 -notion ’ of to-day and also of yesterday. — As regards the third reasoning, 
tlie Instance cited — ‘ like the single Cognition ’ — is devoid of the Probandurn 
and tlie Probans ; because the ‘ one (Cognition * intended to be the ‘ I-notion ’ 
of tlio cogniser connected with the same chain, — and also to appertain 
to ii single object, — is ‘ not proven ’ (not admitted by all parties). Thus, 
on account of the two characters being ‘ unproven the Instance itself 
lias been declared to be ‘ unproven 

Adduced, indue coarse, — i.e. those Reasons that have been adduced above ; 
— ‘ in due course ' — according to the nature of the defect found in each. — ‘ Un- 
proven regarding tJieJr substratum’', — for instance, in the first and second 
argurnonts, the Reasons adduced are ‘unproven regarding their substratum’, 
as it is not admitted, that there is any such object as ‘ the Cogniser appre- 
licudcd by I-notion' ; — in the tliird argument, though the substratum is not 
‘unproven’, inasmuch as the ‘Cognitions’ which form the subject are well- 
rccogiiised entities, — yet, what is ‘ not proven ’ in regard to them is the fact 
of their being qualified by a * Cogniser connected with a single chain', 
— because it is well known that Cognitions are baseless (devoid of any basis 
in r(jality). This is the reason why the Text has used the qualifying term, 
‘ in- due counte '. — (283-284) 


End of section 7(6) dealing with the Mlmdmsaka's Doctrine of the * Soul 
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The Sdhkhya doctrine of the ' Soul ’ (Spirit). 
COMMENTARY. 

The Text proceeds now to refute the * Soul ’ as postulated by the 
Sdnkhya : — 


TEXTS (285-286). 


Others hold Chaitanya ' Sentience ’ to be distinct from the form 
OF Buddhi, Intellect (Cognition). They postulate * Sentience ’ 
AS the ‘ Spirit’s ’ own form ; he only enjoys the fruits 
presented to him by Primordial Matter ; he is not 
THE ‘ doer ’ ; the character of ‘ DOER ’ IS HELD 
TO BELONG TO PRIMORDIAL MATTER 
ALONE. — (285-286) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ Others ’ — the Sahkhyas. They postulate the Spirit’s own form as consist - 
ing of Chaitanya, ‘ sentience — which is something different from Buddhi (uf 
the Sdnkhyas, which is Cosmic Intellect) ; as their doctrine is that Buddhi is 
of the nature of Primordial Matter, while Chaitanya is the form of the Spij’it 
alone. — ^This ‘ Spirit ’ is the enjoy er of the fruit of good and bad deeds, pre- 
sented by Primordial Matter, — but he is not the doer of the deeds ; as tlie 
character of the doer is held to belong to Primordial Matter alone, whii li 
contains within itself the evolution of the whole world. In support of this 
doctrine they adduce the following proof : — Whatever is of the natiure of ijh 
aggregate is found to be for another’s piurpose, — e.g. Beds and such things ; 
the eye and the rest are of the nature of aggregates ; hence this is a reason 
based on the nature of things ; — and this ‘ another ’ is, by implication, < ■ 
Spirit (or Soul). This is what the other party means. — (285-286) 

With the following Text proceeds the refutation of the said doctrine ( f 
the SMkhyaa ) : — 
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As ItKGARDS THIS DOCTRINE, IF ‘ SENTIENCE ’ IS HELD TO BE ONE ONLY, 
THEN HOW IS IT THAT, IN THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR, SoUND 
AND OTHER OBJECTS, WHAT IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED 
IS A FORM BESET WITH DIVERSITY ? — 

(287). 

COMMENTARY. 

To explain — When iho Sdnkhya says that “ Sentience is the Soul’s own 
forin ”, what becomes postulated is that sentience is eternal and of one form, — 
inasmuch as it is non-dlfferent from the Soul who is eternal and of one form. — 
Tills however is contrary to facts of perception ; inasmuch as in the Cogni- 
tions of Colour, Sound and other things, what is clearly — distinctly — ^per- 
foiv'od, through their own Cognition itself — ^is afonn beset with diversity^ — ^i.e. 
a div(3rso character is perceived ; — ^and tliis could not be possible if Sentience 
woro only one. — (287) 

The following Text shows that the said doctrine is open to the charge of 
being contrary to doctrines of the Sdnkhya himself : — 

TEXT (288). 

If ‘ Sentience ’ is of one form and continues to exist for all time, 

THEN, HOW IS IT POSSIBLE FOR THE SENTIENT SoUL TO BE 
THE ENJOYER OF THINGS OF MANY KINDS ? — (288) 

COMIMENTARY. 

T"he Soul is of one form, and yet the enjoyer of many kinds of things, — 
this involves self-contradiction ; specially as it caimot bo distinguished 
from the state in wliich one is not the enjoyer. — (288) 

It might be argued that “ there is no self-contradiction, because of the 
prosfsnce of the desire to see and other characters 

The following 2' ext supplies the answer to this ; — 

TEXT (289). 

Til ‘ Desire to see ’ and the like, which are diverse, do not 
COME INTO existence AS FORMING THE BASIS OF THE SpIRIT’S 
EXPERIENCE ; FOR, IF THEY DID SO, THEN THE SoUL 
ITSELF WOULD BE SOMETHING produCCd . — (289) 

COMMENTARY. 

in regard to colour, etc. the ‘ desire to see ‘ desire to hear * and so 
— ^which are different from one another, — be assumed to be the basis of 

13 
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the Spirit’s experience, — ^then no such can come into existence. If they (I d 
come into existence, then, — ^i.e. if they came into existence as distinct fro.a 
each other, — the Spirit also would bo something produced, just like t!io 
• desire to see’, etc. as it is non-diffortmt from these. — (289) 

Tins same point is made clearer in the following : — 


TEXT (290). 

The ‘Desire to see’ and the rest are not anything distinct 
FROM ‘ Sentience ’ ; and if this latter were liable to 
‘ appearance and disappearance *, then the same 
COULD NOT BE DENIED OF THE SOUL. — (290) 

COMMENTARY. 

If they were somotliing entirely distinct, then there could bo no such 
connection between them as that ‘ these are liis ’ ; as there is no boriofil. 
conferred wliich could be the basis of such connection. 

‘ The same *, — ^i.e. the attributing of ‘ appearance and disappearance*. 

Tliis argument may be formulated as follows : — ^When there is no basis 
for any restriction regarding the existence of a thing, that thing should net 
be so restricted by any intelligent person, — o.g. Akdsha as having a material 
shape ; — in tho case of the Spirit there is no basis, in the shape of ‘ Desire to 
see ’ and the rest for restricting tho character of ‘ being tlie oxporiencor ’ to it ; 
so that no reason is perceived for such restriction. — ^This Reason cannot bo 
said to be ‘ unproven ’ ; as has been explained already. — (290) 


For the following reason also tho character of ‘ experiencer ’ cannot 
belong to tho Soul, on the ground that it cannot be tho ‘ doer ’ : — 


TEXT (291). 

If good and bad deeds are not done by the Soul, then wherefk‘»>i 
DOES this diversity IN HIS EXPERIENCES PROCEED ?— (291) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, no one enjoys tho fruit of tho act that ho ha^^ ‘ 
done ; for if ho did, then this would involve the incongruity of the ‘ accru 'r 
of what has not been done ’, etc. etc. — (291) 

The following Text states a likely answer from tho other party : — 
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TEXT (292). 

J F IT BE HELD THAT — ‘‘ IT IS PRIMORDIAL MATTER THAT BESTOWS THE 

FRUITS, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE DESIRES OF THE SoUL ; AND 
THIS RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO STANDS LIKE THAT 
BETWEEN THE LaME AND THE BlTND PERSONS ”, — 

[then the answer is as given in the 
following Text]. — (292) 

COMMEN^rARY. 

Tlioiigli the Soul is not llie doer of decnls, yet it is Primordial Matter that 
pi osorits to liim things, in accordance with his desires, and then ho enjoys these 
tlLings. — So that there is none of the incongiuity that has been urged. 

Question : — “ Primordial Matter being insentient, how can it be the 
Doer of good and bad deeds, by virtue of which it brings about the fruits of 
d('(>ds for the Soul according to his desires 

Answer: — This relatio7iship, etc,; just as the Blind man acts towards 
things, tlirough liis connection with the man with eyes, — so do the Cosmic 
Intellect and other ‘ divergent ’ things perform the functions of ‘ deter- 
jiiiniTig ’ and the rest towards such effects as Merit, etc., tlirough their contact 
with the Soul, which is sentient, — ^Tliis has been thus asserted — “ The Soul 
serves the piu’pose of bringing about Perception (of Matter), and Prim- 
ordial Matter serves to bring about Liberation (of the Soul) ; the connec- 
tion betw'een these two thus is like that between the Lame and the Blind ; 
and creation (evolution) proceeds from tliis connection ” (Sdnkhyakdnkdt 
21).— (292) 

The above argument is answered in the following — 


TEXT (293). 

I t THAT IS SO, THEN HOW IS IT THAT EVEN WHEN THE DESIRE FOR THE 
DESIRED THING IS THERE, IT IS NOT FULFILLED ? PrEVIORDIAL 

Matter cannot stand in need of anything 
ELSE. — (293) 


COIMMENTAKY. 

If what is meant is that I’rimordial Matter brings to the Soul the desired 
‘i - t of even such acts as ho has not done, then how is it that, at all times, 
Hie desire appearing for anytliing, the desires of all men do not become 

^‘•‘!illed ? 

It might be argued that — “ It does not become fulfilled because its cause, 
^ lie form of Merit, is not present 
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The answer to that is that Primordial Matter cannot ata'nd in need oj 
anything else . — Merit is a product of Primordial Matter, and as such non- 
different from it ; consequently it must bo always present ; and the desired 
fruit must therefore always appear. For instance, all things (for the Sdhkhya) 
are included under the two categories of ‘ Primordial Matter ’ and ‘ Soul *, 
and these are always close to one another ; so that the fruit should bo always 
there. 

Then again, if it is the desired fruit that Primordial Matter brings t(j 
the Soul, why then does it present to him what is undesirable ? For 
certainly no one desires what is undesirable. — (2915) 

Further, if Primordial Matter presents the thing to tho Soul, — even 
so, it cannot be right to regard him as the ‘ eujoyer as he is unmodifiable. — 
This is wliat is pointed out in the following — 


TEXTS (294-295). 

Ip, at the time op his enjoying a thing, there is no modification 

IN the Soul, — then he cannot be the enjoy er\ nor can 
Primordial Matter be of any service to him. — ^If 
(on the other hand) there is modification in him, 
then his ETERNALITY disappears ; AS ‘ MODIFI- 
CATION * CONSISTS IN becoming changed into 
something else ; and how could any such 

CHANGE BE POSSIBLE IF THE SoUL 
REMAINED IN THE SAME CONDITION 
ALWAYS ? — (294-295) 

COMMENTARY 

If the Soul is not made to undergo ‘ modification ’ into Joy and Sorro\\ 
due to Pleasure and Pain and so forth, — then ho would bo just like Akdsluiy ami 
hence he cannot be the Enjoy er ; and Primordial Matter also cannot he of any 
service to him, — [such is the construction of tho Sentence] ; — because no sorvi( • ' 
can be rendered to that which is unmodifiable. — If then, it bo admitted thnJ 
the Soul is modifiable, — then there is tho undesirable contingency of his losing’, 
his otornality ; because what wo moan by tho ‘ Non-otornality * of a thin;' 
is that it does not remain in the same form always ; and as this would 1‘<‘ 
there, if the Soul were modifiable, how could he be eternal ? As what ; 
meant by ‘ otornality * is that the thing should retain the same form alwa^ 
-( 294 - 296 ) 

The following text provides another explanation of the Soul being th 
* enjoyer * — ^from the standpoint of the other party ; — 
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TEXTS (296-297). 

Tub following might be urged — “ First of all the Cosmic Intellect 

BECOMES EVOLVED IN THE FORM OF THE OBJECT ; AND WHEN 
THIS OBJECT HAS BEEN ‘ DETERMINED UPON * (DEFINED) 

BY Cosmic Intellect, the Spirit attains it. Thus 
HIS character of being the ‘ EnJOYER ’ IS 
through the appearance of the reflection ; 

AND THE Spirit never renounces his own 
nature . ’ ’ — (296-297 ) 

COMMENTARY 

‘ The Spirit is not hold to the * enjoyer ’ in the sense that he becomes 
modified ; wliat is meant is that he becomes so by way of the appearance 
tberoili of the object ‘ determined ’ by Cosmic intellect. That is to 
say, the object, first of all, enters as a reflected image in the mirror 
of Cosmic intellect, — this reflected inuige of the object then becomes 
transferred into Spirit, which is the second reflecting mirror ; and this 
is what constitutes the Spirit being the ‘ enjojw ’ (of the object) ; and 
not liis undergoing modification. By the mere transference of the reflected 
imago, the Spirit does not renounce his own nature, because, like the 
Mirror ho remains just as ho was. — Thus, in the argument that was 
urged above (by the Buddhist against the Sdnkhya) to the effect that 
Svliat is non-difforentiated from the non-eiijoyor cannot be the enjoyer etc. 
etc.’ (under Text, 288) — the Reason is found to be ‘inconclusive’. — (296-297) 

The answer to this is supplied in the following — 

TEXT (298). 

Ollii ANSWER TO THIS IS AS FOLLOWS : — If THE REFLECTION APPEARS IN 

THE SAME FORM (AS THE ReFI.ECTING SuBSTANCE), THEN THE 
SAME LIABILITY TO ‘APPEARANCE AND DISAPPEARANCE* 
REMAINS. — If, on the OTHER HAND, IT IS DIFFERENT, 

THEN THE SPIRIT CANNOT BE THE eujoyer . — (298) 

COMMENTARY 

You hold that the reflection of the object in Cosmic Intellect becomes 
transferred to the Spirit, who is like a second mirror ; — now if this reflection 
: I Spirit is non-different from the Spirit itself, then the Spirit remains liable to 
■M^P^Rrauco and disai)pea ranee ’ as urged above ; for the simple reason that 

is non-different from (identified with) the Reflection, which is liable to 
i'pwance and disappearance.- If, on the other hand, the view held is that 
' Reflection is something different from the S])irit, then lie cannot bo the 
'^Vi^yor ’; as his condition would not be different in any way from what it 
• vs when he was not the ‘ enjoyer ’. — Nor can it bo right to regard the Spirit’s 
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oha«ractor of being the ‘ Enjoyer ’ as being duo to his contact with the reflection 
of the object ; as there can be no ‘ contact * between two such entities as 
do not benefit eacli other in any way. — (298) 

TEXT (299). 

Ip Primordlvl JIatter operates towards bringing about the 

DIVERSIFIED CREATION, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE (SpIRTT’s) 

‘ DESIRE TO SEE ’ AND THE REST, — THEN HOW CAN IT 
BE insentient ? — (299) 

CO:\rMIONTARY 

Then again, if Primordial Matter knew of the Spirit’s ‘ dt^sire to see’ 
etc. — then it iniglit be resoiiable to regard its activity to bo for the sake of 
the Spirit, and to be in accordance with his ‘ d(‘sire to set^ ’ etc. ; as a inattfM* 
of fact, however, the said Matter is itself insentient , — even wIkmi in eontaci 
with the Sentient Spirit ; - it cannot then be right to n^gard its activity as 
brought about as by the contact of the Lame and tlie Iflind. Because ovcmi 
though the Blind man d(^es not see the road, yet ho knows of tlie liajiK? man’s 
desire, because he is himself sentient. Primordial Matter however cannot knou' 
the Spirit’s ‘ desire to see * etc., because being insentient by its very nature, 
it is unconscious, — Xor is it possible for these two — Spirit and Primordial 
Matter — to be related like the Lame and the Blind, — as there can bo no 
mutual benefit in their case. — (299) 


TEXT (300). 

Primordial Matter knows how to produce the Soup and otuek 
THINGS, and yet DOES NOT KN<nV HOW TO EAT (ENJOY) THEM, 

— WHAT CAN BE MORE INCONGRUOUS THAN THIS ? — (300) 

COMMENTARY 

If it bo held that Primordial Matter actually knows of the S|)irit’s ‘desir< 
to see ’ and the rest of it.— -then it must have to be regarded as being Hi'* 
‘ Enjoyer * also, llow can one who knows how to produce a thing not know 
how to enjoy it ? Bonce what can bo more incongruous than that Primordic! 
Matter knows how to prodiKJC things, but does not know how to <Mijoy thcjn 't 
The moaning is that nothing can bo more incongruous. '^Die (k)ok wh'> 
prepares the soup and other things cannot bo regarded as not knowirig 
to oat (enjoy) thorn. The particle * itV should ])e taken as understoo* 
after ‘ vijd dti ’. — (300) 

In the following text the Author sets forth the answer likely to be give/* 
by the other party : — 
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TEXTS (301-302). 

\l7 IT BE ARGUED THAT — “ INASMUCH AS PRIMORDIAL MATTER IS EQUIPPED 

WITH Cosmic Intellect, all this cannot be incompatible 
WITH its nature — THEN, ON THE GROUND OF ITS BEING 
EQUIPPED WITH INTELLECT, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE 
POSSESSED OF SENTIENCE ALSO, — LIKE THE SENTIENCE 

IN Spirits. JJecause ‘ Intellect ‘ Volition ’, 

' Consciousness ‘ Peeling ’, ‘ Knowing ’, — 

ALL THIS IS expressive OF Sentience, — 

(301-302) 

COMMKXrAKV 

‘ All this ’ — i.o. ticliiifij ill accordaiico with tho Spirit’s ‘ dosiro to sco * and 
tlin r«!st ; — ‘ Us nature * — its character of l*riniordial [Matter. — What is meant 
p]voii though Primordial [Matter is rajt of th(3 natiu'e of Sentience, 
y^t it is ecpiipjied with Cosjuic Tiitelloct whieli is of tho nature of ‘ doter- 
iiiiiiation \ — and t hus it can know of the Spirit’s ‘ desire to know ’ etc., and act 
{iccordingly ; so tluit there is no incongruity at all 

'the answer to this is that on the ground of its being equipped with Intellect, 
oil*, etc. That is to say, if it is admitted that Primordial Matter is equipped 
with Intellect, then it should have to be regarded as endowed with Sentience 
nlso, like the Spirit ; as ‘ liuddhi ’ (Intellect) etc. are only so many synonjmis 
of 'Sentience', For instance, that which is of tho nature of light and has 
its form known by itself and shines independently of all else, is ‘ Sentience 
niul this character is present in Buddhi (Intellect) also ; why then should 
tlus latter not be the same as Sentience ? specially ns apart from Intellect, 
wo (]{) not 2)ercci\o any otlier form of Sentience, by virtue of which this 
distinct nature could bo attributed to Spirit. — (301-302) 

III the following Text, tho other |)arty proceeds to show that Buddhi 
(hiicllect) is sometliing dirferent from ^Sentience ’; — 


TEXT (303). 

Cosmic Intellect must be insentient by its nature, — like Sound 
Cdour, Taste and other thin(?s, — on account of the two 
REASONS OF heinij produced and being perishahle ^\ — 

IF this be YOUR VIEW — [tliou tlio auswor is as 
stated in tho following Text]. — (303) 

COMMENTARY 

I ho opponent’s argument is formulated thus : — “ Wliatover is character- 
f: r)y character of being proditced, being perishable, and tho like, ^iniist 
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be inaentienti — e.g. Taste etc.; — Cosmic Intellect is so characterised; hence 
this must be a reason based upon the natiue of things (for regarding it a?. 
insentient). ** — (303) 

The following Text answers this argument : — 


TEXT (304). 

Ir THE Reasons adduced are meant to be self-sufficient, thex 
THEY ARB not admitted by both (parties) ; if the reasons are 

MEANT TO BE INDIRECT, THEN THERE IS NOTHING TO ANNUL 
THE CONTRARY CONCLUSION. — (304) 

COMMENTARY 

The reason that has been put forward, — is it meant to prove the conclu- 
sion directly or indirectly (per Reductio ad absurdum) ? — If directly, then tlio 
Reason adduced is ‘ not admitted * by either ono or the other of 
the two parties ; for instance, the ‘ producibility ’ of things that the 
Buddhist admits is in the form of the production of something thaf> 
did not exist before, — similarly, tho ‘ perishability ’ of things that the 
Buddliist admits is of the nature of complete destruction, — wliile such is 
not tho ‘ producibility ’ or * perishability ’ that is admitted by you, tlu^ 
Sdnkhya ; as you regard them as being of the nature of ‘ appearance ’ and 
‘ disappearance ’ respectively ; and tho form in which you admit these is 
not the ono that is admitted by the Buddhist ; hence the reason comes to bo 
‘ not admitted ’ by either one or the other party. The more admission of tho 
verbal expression docs not prove the admission of tho Reason ; tho admission 
of a fact is proved hy a fact, as it is only a fact that can bo tho cause. This: 
has been thus declared — ‘ Tn the case of such fallacies as Falsity and tho liho- 
even though the verbal expression may bo quilo correct, tho Re.ason may 
be regarded as fallacious, as it is only a fact that can prove a, fact.’ 

If it be hold that tho Reason adduced is meant to prove the concliisimi 
indirectly; oven so, inasmuch as no reason has been adduced which would annul 
(and make impossible) a conclusion contrary to the ono intended, tho t^\ ^) 
reasons adduced must bo regarded as ‘inconclusive’. What is there, fur 
instance, to obstruct the notion that ‘ producibility ’ and * perishability ’ bolojig 
to Sentience^ 

As for the assumption of tho Sdnkhya in tho following Kdrika — “ As tljo 
insentient milk flows out for tho growth of tho Calf, so does Primordid 
Matter act towards the liberation of tho Spirit ” (Sdnkhya^Kdrikd, .57), — tb'S 
is not a sound assumption at all ; because it is not independently by ii ' ^ 
that the Milk flows for the Calf’s growth; what happens is that the 
is produced by particular causes fimctioning occasionally ; and when produce' 2- 
the milk becomes the means of the calf’s growth ; and it is in this sense th-'l 
it is said that ‘ even the insentient thing acts ’. No such activity howe^'' 
is possible for Primordial Matter; because, inasmuch as Primord^i^ 
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Matter is eternal, and there can be no other cause except itself, — ^it cannot 
bo right to regard its Potency as only occasionally active, on account of being 
dependent upon certain causes operating only occasionally. Nor can it be 
right to regard the said Potency of Primordial Matter to be inherent in it ; 
for, if that wore so, then as the Cause in its perfect form would bo always 
present, the entire purpose of all men, in the form ‘ prosper! ty ’ and ‘ highest 
good ’, would be brought about all at once. — (304) 


It might be argued that — “ There may be non-difference between Cosmic 
Intellect and Sentience ; oven so the fact of its being Spirit remains iindenied ’* — 
The answer to this is given in tho following — 


TEXTS (305-306). 

There is no harm done to us by the mere application of the term 

‘ Spirit ’ to Sentience ; what we assert is that its eternality 
IS difficult to prove ; because the Eye and other 
THINGS SERVi: A FRUITFUL PURPOSE. If Sentience 
WERE EVERLASTING, THEN ALL SUCH THINGS AS THE 

Eye and the rest would be useless ; e.g. there 

WOULD BE NO USE FOR THE FUEL IF FiRB 
WERE EVERLASTING.— -(305-306) 

COMMENTARY 

What wo deny is not merely tho applying of tho same ‘ Spirit ’ to Sentience ; 
w'liat we do deny is the property of ‘ eternality * that is imposed upon it. — 
‘Why ? ’ — Because such things as tho Eye, tho Light, tho ^lind and the like servo 
a fruitful purpose. Otherwise, if Sentience were everlasting— eternal — then 
tlio Eye and tho rest would bo ontiroly useless ; as tho only pinpose served by 
those is tho bringing about of Sentience (Cognition) ; and thero can bo no bring- 
ing about of what is eternal. — An example is cited. There would he etc.; 

— i.o. if firo were everlasting, then people would not fetch fuel for tho lighting 
of fire. 

From all this it follows that Sentience cannot bo Eternal. (305-30G) 


Another argument put forward by the Sdnkhya (in Karikd 17) is that 
“ all composite things are found to bo for another’s use”. — Tho author pro- 
ooeds to examine who this ‘ another * is : — 
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TEXTS (307-310). 

The fact of the Eye etc. being fob ‘another’s use ’ is asserted 
(by the SdnkJiya ), on the ground of their being ‘ composite 

THINGS LIKE THE BeD, SeAT AND SUCH THINGS. — If IT IS 
MEANT BY THIS TO PROVE THAT THEY SERVE THE PURPOSE OF 
SOMETHING ELSE MHTICH IS CAPABLE OF HAVING ADDITIONAL 
PROPERTIES PRODUCED IN IT, — THEN WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE 
PROVED IS ALREADY ADxMITTED ; INASMUCH AS THE SAID EyE 
ETC. ARB ADMITTED BY US TO BE HELPFUL TO COGNITION. 

On the other hand, if it is meant to prove that they ARE 

HELPFl L TO SOMETHING THAT IS Un modifiable , — THEN THE REASONING 
IS OPEN TO THE FALI.ACY OF THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE 
BEING DEVOID OF THE ProBANDUM ; AS THE THINGS CITED AS 
THE INSTANCE ARE ALSO HELPFUL ONLY TO WHAT IS MOBILE 

(perishable). — Lastly, if what is meant to be proved is 

MERELY THE VAGUE (iENERAL FACT OF THEIR BEING HELPFUL TO 
‘ ANOTHER — EVEN SO, THE REASON WOULD BE SUPERFLUOUS ; AS 
THEY ARE ALREADY ADMITTEJ) TO BE HELPFUL TO THE MiND. — 

(307-310) 

COMIMKXTAUY 

The ‘ anotlior ’ tluit is meant), — (a) is it one capable of having additional 
properties produced in it ? — or (b) one incapable of having such additional 
properties produced, and hence unmodlftable ? — or (c) what is meant to 
bo proved is the mere vague fact of ‘ being for another’s purpose \ 
whicli is pleasing enough so long as it is not examined ? — TIkvsc are the tlireo 
alternatives possible. 

Under the first alternative (a), the reasoning proves what is already 
admitted; as we also admit that the Kyo etc. are liolpful to Cognition; 
as is clear from tho statement that ‘ That Cognition which originates from the 
Eye and tho Colours is Visual Perception, and that Cognition which 
originates from the whole body and the touchable things is Bodily 
( Tactile ) perrepil on , * 

Under tho second alternativ'e (b), tho Reason is * (iontradictory this 
is what is shown in th(^ text 309. If thi^ Eye, etc. are meant to bo proved 
as holj)fiil to soiiKithing that is iinmodifiablo (etornal), then as tho Reason 
is found, in tho instance cited, to be concomitant with tho contrary of the 
Probandiun, it })Ooomes ‘Contradictory’; because th(^ Med and other things 
(cited as instance's) are actually found to be lielpful to what is mobile, i.e., 
non-eternal ; in as much as it is impossible to add to the properties of what 
is unmodi fiiahle. 

(c) Lastly if those alterriativos are excluded, and what is meant to be 
proved is merely the vague general fact of ‘ being for another’s purpose’, 
oven so it would be j)roving what is already admitted; as the Eye and the 
rest are actually admitted (by us) to be liolpful to the Mind. If tho Mind 
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olso is included in the Probandum (along with the Eye etc.)> as held by the 
Saiydyikas, eveu so, what you desire is not provc^d; as you do not hold the 
S|>irit to be other than the Mind. Nor does the argument prove wlmt is wanted 
|)y the Naiyayikas ; because it is already admitted that the J']ye and the 
ivst are ‘for another’s purpose*, in the sense tliat they are helpful to one 
jMiother ; specially as the notion of ‘ another ’ is purely relative, like the notion 
of ‘ near and far 

Then again, the ‘ composite charaettir ’ that is assumc^d in the Mind 
is actually there, inasmuch as it takes in the help reiuhTcd Ijy several causes ; 
and to this extent your reason would be ‘unproven’ also (if the !M.ind also 
is included among ‘ tlio Eye find Ihe rest ’). — (:107 310) 


.t]nd of the Examination of the Saiikhya Doctrine of ‘ Soul 



CHAPTER VII. 

SECTION (D). 

The Doctrine of * Soul ’ according to (he Digamhara Jainas, 

COMMENTARY 

The Autlior now proceeds to refute the ‘ soul * postulated by the Dig- 
ambara ( Jaiiia) : — 

TEXT (311). 

The JahiaSy like the Mimdnisakas, assert that the Person (Sout.) 

IS CHARACTERISED BY ‘ SENTIENCE ’ ; THAT, IN THE FORM 

OF ‘ Substance it is inclusive, and in the form of 
‘ Successive Factors rr is exclusive, — (311) 


COMMENTARY 

‘ Jainas i.e., the Digambaraa, — They assert as follows : — “ The Soul 
is characterised by Sentience only ; and in the form of Substance, it remains tlm 
same under all states, and as such is ‘ inclusive ’ (comprohensive) in its naturin ; 
while in the form of siiccessive factors, being distinct with each state, it is 
‘ exclusive ’ in its nature. This two-fold character of the Soul is cognised 
by direct Perception, and hence does not stand in need of being proved !>>' 
other proofs. Thus that ‘ Sentience * which is found to continue to exi.^b 
through all the states, even though those states are diverse, in tlio forms of 
Pleasure and the rest, - — is ‘ substance ’ ; wliilo the ‘ successive factors ’ con- 
sist of the diverse states wliich appear one after the other ; and all thesis 
are distinctly perceived 

Such is the view of the other party (the Digamhara Jainas), — (311) 

The refutation of this view proceeds with the following — 

TEXT (312). 

Under this view also, if the unmodified Substance is connecti:^' 
with the Successive Factors, then there is no difference 
(change) in it, and, in that case, it could not be 
liable to modification. — (312) 

COMMENTARY 

There are two opinions possible: — (a) The Substance that exists inti ’ 
form of Sentience may be connected with the ‘ successive factors in its - 
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niodified form, i.e., without renouncing its previous character of ‘ Sentience 
or (h) it is connected with the ‘successive factors’, in its modified form, i.e., 
,a a form in which the previous character has been abandoned. If this 
1m tor view be accepted, then there is disappearance of tlie ‘ eternality ’ 
(of the Soul) ; as under this view, there would be no single entity existing 
iliroiighout the series of successive factors. If the former view be accepted 
- that it is connected in its unmodified form, — ^then there is no difference, i.e., 
rliiinge, as between the preceding and succeeding states ; so that the senti- 
( iico loould not be liable to modification; i.e., it has to be regarded as unmodi- 
fi;i ble ; as ‘ modification is of the nature of ‘ change ’, becoming something 
« Imo. And yet it is held to bo modifiable. The argument may bo for- 
iiuilated as follows : — When a thing cannot be differentiated between its 
|)i (jcoding and succeeding states, it cannot be regarded as modifiable ; e.g. 
tlio Akdaha ; Sentience is not differentiated at all in any state ; so that 
tlio wider character being absent (the narrower one must be denied). — (312) 

In the following texts, it is urged from the standpoint of the Jaina 
that the reason just put forward is ‘ unproven ’, ‘ not admitted * : — 


TEXTS (313-316). 

“ When Sentience is spoken of as ’ one it is with reference to 
Space, Time and Nature ; when it is spoken of as ‘ dif- 
ferent ’, IT IS WITH reference TO NUMBER, CHARACTERISTIC, 
Name and Function. — ^When we speak of the ‘ Jar^ (Singular) 
AND ITS ‘Colour and the rest’ (Plural), there is difference of 
‘Number’ and ‘Name’; there is also difference of ‘nature’, 

INASMUCH AS ‘ INCLUSIVENESS ’ (COMPREHENSIVENESS) IS THE 

NATURE of the substauce Jar, while ‘ exclusiveness ’ (distri- 

BUTIVENESS) IS THE NATURE OF THE SuCCCSSive FuctorS IN THE 
FORM OF Colour and the rest ; and there is difference also of 
‘ FUNCTION ’ ; inasmuch as the purposes served by the two 

ARE DIFFERENT. — SIMILARLY BETWEEN THE ‘ SUBSTANCE ’ AND THE 

‘ Successive Factors ’. — ^Thus Substance is not absolutely 
undifferentiated, as it does become differentiated in the 
FORM OF THE Successive Factors” — (313-316) 


COMMENTARY 

If the Substance were absolutely different from tho successive factors, 
a no differentiation in it would be possible; because, on the ground of 
non-difference regarding place, time and nature, the two are held to 
one and the same ; as a matter of fact, however, the two are different as 
^^oi^rds number and other factors; for instance, the difference regarding 
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number is that whilo the substance is one, the successive factors are many ; that is, 
the Substance is characterized by the number ‘ one wiiile the SuccessUr 
Factors — Pleasure and the rest — are characterized by the number ‘ many ’ : 
the nature of the two also is different: inasmuch as the Sul)stance is ‘ com- 
prehensive ’ in nature, wliilo the Successive Factors are ‘distributive’ (o.\- 
chisive). The term ‘ sanjnd ’ stands for Name ; and ‘ artha ’ for action, 
function. Tliis has been thus stated ; — ‘ Between the qualihed and tlio 
qualification, there is non-dijferencej duo to non -difference in their place, 
time and natme, but there is difference due to difference in their number, 
name, natm’o and function, as is found between the Jar and its Colour and 
other properties ’ ; that is, bcd-ween the Jar and its Colour, (dc., there is non- 
differeuco regarding place, etc., wliile the Jar is different from Colour etc., 
regarding number, etc. ; e.g. the Jar is one while its properties. Colour and 
the rest, are mnay. There is difference in their name also : while the otu^ 
is named ‘Jar’, the other is named ‘ Colour and the rest ’. There is differ- 
ence regarding their nature also: while the Substance, in the shape of the Jar, 
etc., is comprehensive in its nature, the Successive Factors, Colour 
etc., are distributive. There is difference in their function also : the Jar 
serves the purpose of contaming watery while Colour and the rest serve tlia 
purpose of lending colour to the cloth and so forth. 

What has been said above (regarding the Jar and Colour etc.) should be 
understood to hold respecting the substance ‘ Soul ’ wdiioh is of the nature 
of ‘ Sentience ’ and the Successive Factors, ‘ Pleasure, Pain and the rest ’. Tri 
this case, the difference of ‘ function ’ should bo understood as follows : 
The function performed by Sentience is the ‘ apprehension of things ’, 
wliile tliat performed by Pleasure, Pain, etc. is hajipiness, unliappiness, and 
the like. Tliis is what is shown by the Text, in the words ‘ Rupddayah, . . . 
aahkhydsahjiidvibheditd ’ ; the latter term is to bo constriu^d with the terir\ 

‘ dravyaparydyayoh ’ appearing later on (under text 315) ; the various terms in 
the second line of Text 314 are to be construed along with their rospocti\ o 
correlates : the construction being ‘ Kdryabheda ’ ‘ difference of purpost^ ' 
constitutes the ‘ difference of functions ’, and ‘ anuvftti , . . vydvftti ’, ‘ Compre- 
hensiveness and Distributivoness ’ constitute the ‘ difference of nature*. On<‘ 
sentence ends with tlie word ‘ dravyaparydyayoh ’ ‘ similarly between the 
substance and the successive factors' (in line 1 of text 315) ; and another sen- 
tence begins with the terms ‘ Evam naikdntina. ’ 

‘ Thus the Substance, etc. ’, tliis sums up tlio fallacy of being ‘ unproven ' 
in the Boason (put forward by the Buddhist as against the Jaina). What i- 
meant is that, as shown above, the Substance is not absolutely undifferentiated : 
as a matter of fact, it becomes differentiated through the diversity in tl. 
forms of the Successive Factors ; and thus Substance not being absolute! 
different from the Successive Factors, the reason put forward (by tl* 
Buddhist, in Text 312) ‘ because there is no difference ’ [is ‘ unproven ’, ‘ / 
^rwe’.— (313--315) 


The answer to the above argument of the Jaina is provided in tin 
following — 
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TEXT (316). 

‘ One-ness ’ (Sameness, Identity) consists in non-difference of stature 

WERE THERE IF THIS ‘ ONE-NESS ’ (BETWEEN TWO THINGS), 

THEN ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ (BETWEEN THEM) WOULD BE HARD TO 
TROVE IN ANY WAY ; AS IN THE CASE OF THE FORMS OF 

THE Successive Factors themselves. — ( 316) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even admitting that there is non-difference between the ‘ Substance ’ 
;nid the '‘Successive Factors \ — such being the case, the ‘ non -difference ’ 
should bo absolute ; how then could there be ‘ difference * between them, which 
is the c(uitradictory of ‘ iioii-differcnce ’ ? Tt cannot bo right to affirm and deny 
;i tiling, — affirmation and denial being mutually contradictory. For instance, 
when two things are spoken of as ‘ one what is meant is that there is ‘ noii- 
difference^ in their nature (character)’, — ^this ‘ non -difference ’ being inseparable 
fi-om ‘ negation of difference ’ ; and when there is such ‘ non-difference of 
character’ (between the ‘substance’ and the ‘successive factors’), how 
could there bo, at the same time, ‘ difference *, which is the negation of ‘ non- 
difference * ? Tliis argument may bo formulated as follows : — In a case 
whore there is non-difference between two things, there can bo no room for 
difference, wliich is the contradictory of ‘ non-difference ’ ; e.g. as is found 
ill the case of the same ‘ successive factors ’ and tlie ‘ substance *, in regard 
to the specidc individuality of each, where tliere is non-difference of character ; 
and between ‘ substance * and ‘ successive factors ’, non-ditferenccl is clearly 
present (hence there is perception of what is contrary to the Probandum, 
i.e. difference). — (316) 

'riius in reality, there being non-dljferenee between ‘ Substance ’ and the 
‘ Successive Factors there cannot bo any difference between them as regards 
Uioir ‘ characteristics ’ also ; tliis is what is sliown in the following — 

TEXTS (317-318). 

The ‘ One-ness ’ thus between ‘ Substance ’ and the ‘ Successive 

Factors ’ being not-figurative (i.e. Real), the ‘ Substance ’ 
also should be distributive (Exclusive), like the forms 
OF the ‘ Successive Factors * ; or those ‘ Successive 
Factors ’ themselves should be comprehensive 
IN their character, like the ‘ Substance 
because the one-ness of these WITH 
‘ Substance ' is duly established. 

-(317-318) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a thing is non-different from another thing which is ‘ exclusive ’ 
H its nature, the former also must be exclusive*, as for example, the forms 
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of the Successive Factors themselves ; — ^and Substance is non-different from 
the Successive Factors, which are exclusive ; so that there is a,natiu*al reason 
(for the Substance also being exclusive ). — Or (the argument may be stated in 
another form) — ^\Vhen a thing is non-different from another which is inclusive in 
character, the former also must be inclusive ; e.g. the form of the ‘ Substance 
and the ‘ Successive Factors ’ in the form of Pleasure, etc. are non-different 
from the ‘ Substance ’ which is inclusive ; hence this is a natural reason (for 
regarding these as inclusive). If this were not so, then as tl\o fate befalling 
them would be different, the two would have to bo regarded as different. 

There is also an argimaent which annuls the contrary of the conclusion, 
in the form that — ‘‘ if things possessed of contradictory properties would 
bo regarded as one, there would be an end to all business.” — (317-318) 


TEXT (319). 

From all this it follows that there is no such lasting ‘ Substance ’ 
AS the ‘ Soul ’ and the like ; because they are not different 
FROM the ‘ Successive Factors — like the form 
OF THE ‘ Successive Factors ’ themselves. — (319) 

COM.MEXTAKY. 

The phrase ‘ and the like ^ ia meant to include the Jar, Grains and other 
tilings. — (319) 

The following text sets forth the upshot of the second, ‘ indirect *, 
proof : — 


TEXT (320). 

None of the ‘ Successive Factors ’ also can be beset with ‘ appear- 
ance AND DISAPPEARANCE — ^BECAUSE THEY ARE NON- 
DIFFERENT FROM ‘ Substance — ^like the permanent 
FORM OF THE ‘ SUBSTANOB. ’ — (320) 

COMMENTARY. 

The text has added the clause ‘ like the permanent form of the Sub- 
stance * in view of the argument that “ Inasmuch as Substance also is hold 
to be beset with appearance and disappearance, there can be no abseiu * 
of the Probandum in the Reason ”. The compoimd ‘ niyatdtma * is to I - 
taken as a Karmadhdraya, the meaning being ‘ the eternal form — ^nature- - 
in tlie shape of Substance and so forth *. — (320) 

The following Text clinches the argument : — 
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TEXT (321). 

i^oR THIS REASON IT SHOULD BE ADMITTED, EITHER THAT THERE IS 
absolute destruction of all, or that all is PERMANENT 

(eternal) ; exclusiveness and inclusiveness could not 
EXIST IN ANY SINGLE THING. — (321) 

COMMENTARY. 

Any such comprehensive entity as ‘ substance ’, cannot be accepted, 
lint only because it is non -different in nature from the ‘ successive factors ’, 
1)1 it. also for the following reason (shown in the next text), it is not perceived 
apart from the ‘ successive factors ’ even when the conditions of its per- 
CL 1)1 ion aro present, and hence it should bo treated as ‘ non-existent ’. This 
is what is explained in the following — 


TEXT (322). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE IS NO PERCEPTION OF ‘ SUBSTANCB \ AVHICH 
SHOULD BE PERCEPTIBLE, AS SOMETHING PERMEATING THROUGH 
(and COMPREHENSIVE OF) THE ‘ SUCCESSIVE EaCTORS *, 

— WHENCE IT CANNOT BE REGARDED AS EXISTING, 

— ^IJKE THE ‘ SkY-LOTUS ’. — (322) 

COxMMENTARY. 

'I'his shows that the statement tlmt “ The Soul, in the form of Substance, 
is permeating through the ‘ Successive Factors is apprehended by perception 
itself ” is not true ; because as a matter of fact, no such substance as ‘ Soul ’ 
is [)()rcoived to appear, in that coraproliensive (all-embracing) form, in any 
such Cognition as is admitted (by all parties) to be ‘ Sense -perception — ( 322 ) 

Question . — “ If it is so, — ^i.o., if there is no such substance as ‘ Soul ’, 
n t from the ‘ Successive Factors ’, — ^how do the distinctions of Number 
< (l'. come about ? ” 

The Answer is provided in the following — 


TEXT (323). 

fact, Things are capable of dr’^erse fruitfxjl actions ; — ^they 

ARE CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS OF ‘ SIMILARPTY ’ AND THE REST ; 

— ^AND THEY ARE AMENABLE TO CONVENTIONAL VERBAL 
EXPRESSIONS CONNOTING SUCH THINGS. — (323) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ^fruitful actions *, — of the ‘successive factors’. Colour etc., — are 
^^iverse ^ — of various kinds — distinguished as similar and dissimilar ; — ^tho 

14 
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‘ similar ’ actions arc the Holding of water and the like, and the ‘ dissimilar ’ 
actions are the colouring of cloth, the bringing about of visual perception aii<I 
the like ; — of these actions, the ‘ Successive Factors ’ are capable. Thus is 
the compound to bo analysed. As regards the ‘ similar action *, all th.* 
‘Successive Factors’ are used simultaneously; hence in order to indicaUi 
their common causal ollliciency, — even though there is no common idonticMl 
Substance permeating tlirough them, and even though they arc different 
from each other, yet — they are spoken of by moans of the single term ‘Jar’, 
as being one in number ; and when it is intended to indicate the dissimiJiir 
specific actions of each of the ‘ Successive Factors ’, they are spoken of by 
means of words expressive of the plural number ; — it is in this way that tini 
diversity in number, as also diversity in action (purpose) is explained. 

“ How then is there diversity of characteristics ? ” 

They are causes of the notions, etc, etc, — The things, Jar e.g., bocoinn 
‘ causes of notions of similarity ’, when under all conditions, of baked, un- 
baked, etc., they are conceived of as ‘ Jar ’ and ‘ Jar ’ only, — being appreluMi- 
dcd as objects of indeterminate cognitions ; — as even though they are destroyed 
every moment, they are produced at each succeeding moment as particuhir 
tilings, but of similar shape. But when they become produced in the different 
colours of dark, red, and the like, they become ‘ causes of notions of dis- 
similarity Thus oven in the absence of any simple comprehensive entity 
permeating through them, the tilings become the causes (basis) of notions of 
similarity and dissimilarity, and thereby come to be regarded as ‘ comprehen- 
sive ’ and ‘ exclusive ’ in character ; and thus the diversity of characlcr 
becomes established. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ in the compound ‘ tulyddi ’ is meant to include tho 
‘ atulya ’, ‘ notions of dissimilarity *. 

“ To what then is the diversity in Name duo ? ” 

^ They are amenable etc,' — ^ Such things', — i.c. things like Colour, wliicli 
are capable of diverse fruitful actions and are causes of notions of similarity and 
dissimilarity ; such things form the ‘ object ’ — connotation — of such conven- 
tional verbal expressions as ‘ Jar * and ‘ Coloiu: ’ etc. ; and tho said things 
are amenable to such verbal expressions (names), — (323) 

Thus what is proved by Perception is tlie fact that things are witliout 
‘Soul*, — this is what, by way of recapitulation, is iiointed out in tlio 
following — 

TEXT (324). 

In fact, it is only the ‘ Successive Factors * that are coonis) n 
AS characterised by ‘ appearance and disappearance ’ ; 
hence pure ‘ Soullessness ’ becomes clearly 

ESTABLISHED. 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Successive Factors ' — i.o. Colour etc., as also Pain etc. as felt in 
own nature ; — ‘ only ' — ^i.o. without any one ‘ substance * non-different 
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nu-JU : — bocaiise for an oternal entity, any fruitful action, either simultaneous 
or consecutive, is incompatible. In fact, fruitful action in the case of things 
])ossible only when they are liable to ‘ appearance and disappearance 
riios, tlirough Inference also, it becomes established that those tilings which 
,ii ’0 capable of fruitful action are ‘ without Soul tliis being indicated by their 
more existence, — (324) 

Against what the Buddhist has said under Text 322 above, the author an- 
li(iipates the following objection from the opponent’s {Jaina^s) standpoint : — 

TJ2XT (325). 

It micht be urged that — “ what exists is the mixed form of the 
‘ Substance ’ and the ‘ Successive Factors ’, — because it 

IS HELD TO BE DUAL IN FORM, BUT EVIPARTITE, — ^lAKE 

Narasimha,' ’ — (325) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Mixed ’ — joined together ; that is wliy the form of the ‘ Substance ’, 
though existent, is not perceived : — The next sentence explains the reason 
for its being thus ‘mixed’ in character: Because it is held to be etc,, — i.e. 
booauso the Soul and other tilings, thougli dual in form, are held to be ini- 
parlite, — like Narasimlut ; and because the Soul is impartito, theroforo it exists 
ill the joint dual form, and hence is not perceived separately. — (325) 

That this assertion (of the Jama) involves self-contradiction is pointed 
out in the following — 

TJ2XT (320). 

Tlfl‘1 ASSERTION THAT ‘a CERTAIN THING IS OF DUAL FORM* CAN BE 

BASED ON THE EXISTENCE OF SEVERAL THINGS, — BECAUSE THE 
TERM ‘ FORM ’ CONNOTES tmium . — (320) 

COMMENFARY. 

If the thing is ‘ impartito then, to speak of it as ‘ of dual fonn * is a 
t '^Mtradiction in terms ; because such an assertion can bo based only upon 
ilie exist once of several things; because wlien a thing is spoken of as ‘div*- 
‘ ’, ‘ of dual form what is meant is tlmt ‘ it has two forms — two natiu*os ’ ; 

one and the same thing cannot have ‘ two natmes ’ ; as that would 
‘kjuivo it of its one-ncss. What you have proved is only that there are 

JorniH or characters, and not tiiat there is a single entity with two forms ; 
d that for the simple reason tluit the characters of being one and being 
'■'•'fig are mutually contradictorj' and preclusive. — (320) 

As regards Narasimha, ho is one only and is not regarded as of ‘ dual 
fuiin jy pointed out in the following — 
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TEXT (327). 

Narasimha also cannot be one and also of ‘ dual nature * ; as 
He is perceived as such because He is an aggregate of 
MANY ATOMS. — (327) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by ‘ also ’ is that it is not only the tiling under dispute 
that cannot be ‘ of dual form \ ‘ lie ’ — ^i.o. NarasinJia — ‘ as such *, tlirougli 

the diverse cliaracter of the parts of his body, and also tlirough His occupying 
larger space ; otherwise He would not appear as He does. If oven a small 
part— of the size of the fly’s leg — of His body were concealed, He would be 
hidden to that extent. 

This same argument also sots aside the fact of His being of tlie Colour of 
the Emerald. 

All this we are going to explain in detail under the chapter on ‘ Tlio 
Refutation of the Composite Whole *. 


End of Chapter on the Jaina ‘ Doctrine of the Soul 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (E). 

The. ‘ Advaita ’ Doctrine of the Soul. 

COMMJONI’ARY. 

Others, upholding the Advaita (Monistic) system of Philosophy, who are 
followers of tho Upani^ads, postulate the ‘ Soul ’ to be Eternal, One and 
of the natvu*o of Consciousness, which appears in tho form of tho illusory modi- 
fications of Earth etc. — Tliis is tlie view sot forth in the following Texts. — 


TEXT (328). 

Others assert that — “ The Earth, Fire, Water etc. are the 

ILLUSORY MODIFICATIONS OF ETERNAL CONSCIOUSNESS, AND 
THIS IS WHAT CONSTITUTES THE ‘ SoUL — (328) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is what constitutes the Soul — That is, tho Soul is of the nature of 
0110 Eternal Consciousness of which Earth etc. are illusory modifications. 
— ‘ Others ’ — i.c. tho followers of tho Upanisads. — (328) 

Question : — ‘What is the proof of this ? ’ — Tho answer is given in the 
follf)wing — 


TEXT (329). 

*‘TffERE IS NOTHING IN THIS WORLD \VHICIt IS ENDOWED WITH THE 

CHARACTER OF apjtrehmsibUUy ; and alf. this is held to be 
THE ILLUSORY MOJ)IFICATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS.” — (329) 

COIMMENTARY. 

Apart from Consciousness (Cognition), Earth etc. are not found 
fulfil tho conditions of * approhensil)ility — whereby they could appear 
V^orcoLvcd) as composites ; — and Atoms do not exist (for the Veddntin) ; 
by implication, it is concluded that Earth etc. are merely so many 
i-'ctions in Consciousness. 

‘ This ’ — i.o. Earth and the rest. — (329) 

The above view of tho Veddntin is controverted in tho following — 
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TEXTS (330-331) 

The error in the view of these philosophers is a slight one,— 
DUE only to the ASSKRTION OF ETERNALITY (OF CoGNITION) ; 

AS DIVrERSITY IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED IN THE COGNITIONS OF 

Colour, Sound and other things. — Tf all these 
COGNITIONS WERE ONE, THEN, COLOUR, SoUND, TaSTE 
AND OTHER THINGS WOULD BE COGNISABLE ALL AT 
ONCE ; AS IN AN ETERNAL ENTITY THERE CAN 
BE NO DIFFERENT STATES. — (.330-331) 


()o:mmkntary. 


‘ The error is n slight one — as tlioy postiilato only (cognition ((Conscious- 
ness, as tlio only entity), u hicli is rpiile reasonable. 

“ Tf that is so, then what is even the ‘slight error’ in their view ? ” 

It is due to the assertion of ‘ eternal it f/ \ 

“ But why should not the acceptanc(3 of ‘ otornality ’ bo reasonable ? ” 

Answer — Diversity is clearly perceived etc, etc,; — ‘ JOternalit\' ’ eonnoti .s 
remaining in the same stale always, and ‘ non-cternality ’ connotes not remain- 
ing in the same state ahvays ; and as a matter of fact, the Cognition tliat mani- 
fests (apprehends) Colour, Sound and otlier things is not found to bo in one 
and the same stale always; — actually it appears at ono time as manifosting 
Colour and at another time, as manifesting Sound and other tilings, in a certain 
order of sequence. Under the circumstances, if all those things, Sound and 
the rest, wore manifested by a single Eternal Cognition, then all of them 
would appear (bo Cognised) simultaneously, like tho bedspread of variogal(;d 
colours ; as tho Cognition manifesting them would {ex hypothesi) bo always 
there. 

It may be held that “the Cognition of Sound and otluir things nvr 
different ‘ states * of it appearing ono after tho other, — so that Ihe ajqircluMi- 
sion of Sound etc. could not bo simultaneous 

The answer to tliis is- In an Eternal Entity there can he no different 
states''; — because tho ‘states’ are not dilferent from the Entity to whicli 
they belong ; so that tho h^ntity to which the states belong would bo liahl*’ 
to ‘production and destruction’, — appearance and disappearanc(*,- in tli‘‘ 
same way as the Stales are liable ; or, (!onversely, tho states also would !>'“ 
eternal, like the Entity to which they bcjlong. — Tf, on tho other hand, tho stab'^ 
are different from the entity to which they belong, then there can he 
idea of tho states belonging to this entity ; as there is no bejujfit eonferred by 
the ono on the other ; and tlus alternative (of tho states being dilha’ont from 
tho Cognitions) would also bo contrary to tho doetrinc^ tliat tho etei'iial ( ^)gi ' 
tion is tho only one h]ntity. — (330-331) 

Further, if tho litornal Ojgnition existed, it could be known eili ' ’** 
through Perception or througli Inference; that it cannot bo known through » 
Perception is shown in tho following — 
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TEXT (332). 

f!()cisriTioN OR Consciousness is never apprehended as anything 
distinct from the cognitions of Colour and other things ; 
and inasmuch as these latter undergo variations 

EVERY moment, WHAT REMAINS THERE THAT COULD 
BE LASTING (PERMANENT, ETERNAL) ? — (332) 


COMMENTARY. 

As amattor of fact, apart from tho Cognitions of Colour etc., wliich appear 
,)ii(' after tho other, wo do not apprehend any lasting Consciousness, eternal 
mid one, — wlieroby it could bo hold to lie known through Perception. — 
Tiion, inasmueli as it is well known tluit the Cognitions of Colour and other 
things arc apprehended one after tho other, and are destroyed ©very moment 
■ it has to 1)0 explained what remains there that is non-differont from those 
Cognitions ? Tims, inasmuch as there is no apprehension of any such 
Cognition, which w'ould be apprehended if it were there, — it cannot but 
l)i' u'garded as ‘ non-existent ’. This is what the Text moans. 

Xor can it bo liold that tho said Eternal Cognition is known through 
lufcrence. Because such an Tnforenco would be based either upon tho iiatm’o 
of the Cognition itself, or upon that of its effects. It cannot bo tho former, 
ns t hero is notliing which can prove that .such is tho nature of the said Eternal 
Cognition ; on tho contrary, there is Perception itself wliich precludes any such 
notion. 

Thus tho doctrine that ‘ tho world is tho illusory modification of tho 
Ktornal Consciousness ’ is not right. — (332) 

'J’licn again, under this doctrine, tho notions of ‘ Bondage ’ and 
‘ hihoration’ are not possible. — This is wdiat is shown in the following — 


TEXT (333). 

Tiikkk CAN BE NO DISTINCTION IN COGNITION AS ‘ WRONG ’ AND ‘ RIGHT ’ 

“--IK THE ‘ Soul ’ consists of a single (eternal) Cognition ; 
now THEN can THERE BE ANY ‘ BONDAGE ’ AND 
‘ LIBERATION ’ ? — (333) 

CO^IMENTARY. 

Per onowdu) holds tho view that — Cognit ion is in perpetual flux, different 
''•tU different persons, undergoing variations in a series, — the notion of 
h'uidago and Liberation’ is quite reasonable, as being duo to the coming 
'it of a series of cognitions, wrong and right ; and tlirough the practice 
gradually purer and purer Cognitions coming about, the series of 
'^'>‘V<ure cognit ions cease and the final Aim (of Liberation) is attained ; and 
f the attempt at Liberation becomes fruitful. — For you, on the other hand, 
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the ‘ Soul ’ is of the nature of one Eternal Cognition ; how then can there bo 
any ‘ Bondage ’ and ‘ Liberation * for such a Soul ? Because if the one CognU 
tion is eternally wrong, then, as there could be no other state for it, thert^ 
could be no possibility of * Liberation on the other hand, if the one Cognition 
were eternally right, then as it would be always pure, there could be no 
‘ Bondage — As regards oiu* doctrine, the Cognition is held to bo dofoetiv«^ 
(wrong) or pure (right), in accordance with the varying character of tho 
Series (in which it appears), and hence the notion of ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ 
is entirely reasonable. This has been thus declared — ‘ Cognition is defectix <■ 
and free from defects, besot with impiu-itios and free from impurities ; if it. 
were never impure, then all embodied beings w^ould be always liberated ; if ii 
were never pure, then the attempt to secure Liberation w'ould bo fruitless 
—(333) 

If it be held that ‘ Bondage and Liberation are only assumed, not real';- - 
then it becomes necessary to explain the basis of tliis assumption. Whiifc 
this basis is under tho doctrine of ‘ Cognitions being non -eternal * has bei ii 
shown above. Thus the Effort — in tho form of the contemplation of Triilli, 
— that you put forth for the attaining of the ‘ Ultimate Aim * and for passing 
beyond the cycle of Birth and Death, can only lead to futile fatigue. — Tliis 
is shown in the following — 

TEXTS (334-335). 

What could the Mystic set aside or accomplish by the practk i: 

OF Yoga ? What too is there that could be rejected ? 

As Wrong Cognition also is of the nature of the same 
(eternal Cognition). — ^Thb Knowledge of Truth also 
cannot be something to be brought about ; AS, 
being of the nature of Cognition, it is always 
there. — So THAT THE ENTIRE Practice of Yoga 
ALSO is entirely FRUITLESS. — (334-335) 


COMMENTARY 


If, by the contemplation of Truth, tho ^lystic could set aside, or bring 
about, anything, then his Effort w'ould be fruitful. As it is liow’ever, he cmi 
never set aside Wrong Cognition, because it is of the nature of the same , — i ' • 
of the nature of Eternal Cognit ion.- — For the same reason it cannot be rejectee I ; 
because what is eternal cannot bo destructible and hence its rejeclion 
impossible. — How can tho Yogin accomplish — bring about — the KnowM'F 
of Truth ? Being of tho nature of Eternal Cognition, the Knowledge of Truth 
would be always there. — Thus the doctrine in question cannot be righ< 
(334-335) 



CHAPTER VII. 


SECTION (F). 

The Doctrine of * Soul ’ according to Vdtslpuiriyas, 

COMMKNTAUY. 

Tho Author proceeds to refute the doctrine of ‘ Pudgala ’ (Soul) set up 
by tho Vdtsijmtnyas. 


TEXT (330). 

Some people who regahd themselves as ‘ Bauddha.s ’ describe the 
Soul BY THE NAME OF ^ Pudgala\ ANO DECLARE IT TO BE 
NEITHER THE SAME AS, NOR DIFFERENT FROM — (THE 

Skandha.^, Thought-phases). — (336) 


COMIMENTARY. 

‘ Some people — tho VdtsipiUnyas. — Though these people regard 
tliouLselvos as ‘ Saugatas — sous of Svgafa, Buddha, — yet, under tho 
protended name of ‘ Pudgala they postulate the ‘ Soul wliich cannot be 
to be either tho ‘ same as ’, or ‘ different from’, tho ‘ tliought -phases 
TJio question arising as to how persons, who admit their being ‘ Sons ’ of tho 
blessed Buddha who has taught the doctirne of ‘ No-Soul have wedded 
b'loriiselves to a false view of ‘Soul’, — the Aiitlior answers it in a joking 
f^'l'iiit, by tho torm ‘ udio regard themselves as Bauddhas ’, 

Tho character of tho ‘ So\d ’ is hold to bo as follows : — (a) lie who is tho 
of tho diverse good and bad deeds, (6) the onjoyer of tho agreeable and 
tb>agreoable fruits of his deeds, and (c) who moves from tho point of tho 
■’’baridoumont of tho preceding Thought-phase to tho point of tho assuming 
another Thought -phase, and is also the Expericncer, — is tho Soul, — All 
is held to be true (by tho V dlslpiUriyas) of thoir ‘ Pudgala ’ also ; tho 
o'tly difference is in regard to tho name. — (336) 


Question : — Wliat is the reason for regarding the Pudgala as * incapable 
being spoken of ’ (either as the samo as, or as different from, the Thought- 

] ' o^ses) ? 

The answer is given in tlie following — 
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TEXT (337). 


The ‘ Pudgala ’ cannot be spoken of as ‘ different ’ from the Thought- 
phases ^ — as in that case this doctrine would be the same 
AS THOSE OF THE ‘ Tairthika Philosophers' \ — nor can it be 
SPOKEN OF AS THE ‘ SAME ’ (NON-DIFFERENT) ; AS, IN 
that CASE, IT WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS 
‘ MORE THAN ONE ’ (MANY) AND SO FORTH ; — 

HENCE IT IS BEST TO REGARD IT AS ‘ INCAP- 
ABLE OF BEIN(i SPOKEN OF ' (AS 
EITHER THE ONE OR THE 

()TTIER).~(337) 


COMMENTARY 


If the Pudgala were hold to bo diftViHjnt from tho Thought-phases, — then it 
would como to bo tho view of tho ‘ Soul ’ pro|)ouMdod l)y tlio Tairthika Philoso- 
j)hers, — which would mean tho accej^taiico of tlio doctrine of tho Eternal 
‘ Soul and it is not possible (as shown above) for tho iOtornal Soul to bo tho 
doer and the enjoyer, because it is always undifferentiated, like Akuslta ; and 
tho Blessed Lord also has denied tho Eternal Soul; whoso words — ‘ all 
entities are devoid of the Soul ’ — w’ould thus become contradiedod. 

“ In that case, the Pudgala may bo regarded as nun-different from th(> 
Thought -phases 

Nor can it be spoken of as ‘ non-different ’ from the Thought -phases,— 
If tho Thought-pJvases, Colour and the rest, w(?ro tho Pudgala, then, as it would 
be non-difforent from many Thought-phases, tho Pudgala itself woidd hav<- 
to bo regarded as many, — like the various forms of tlio Thought -phases ; and 
tho Pudgala is hold to bo one ; as has been assorted in tho sonionco — ‘ TIi** 
Pudgala is one, and is born in tho world as one ; and so also the Tafhdgala \ 
— The phraso "and so forth' is meant to include ‘ non-entornality ’ and sudi 
other charactcTS. -Under tho circumstances, tho Pudgala would b(^ somothiiiL' 
liable to destruction, like the Thought -phases ; which would iruian that th(‘r«‘ 
is ‘ destruction of what has been done ’ [i.o. tluTo would bo no accruing el 
tho fruit of one’s deeds to tlu^ man, who w^ould be disappearing every moment 1 - 
and tho Blessed Jx)rd has rejected tlu? dcjctrine of the absolut(i dostructini! 
of things. — From all this it follows that tho Pudgala is ‘ incapable of being 
spoken of’ (either as tho same as, or as diff(Tont from, tho Thougl'* 
phases). — (337) 

The following Text proceeds to show that like other things, tho Pudgala 
also cannot be regarded as existiruf, because it is incapable of being spokm 
of / — this conclusion being deduciblo from your own w'ords : — 
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TEXT (338). 

^rilKSB PEOPLE SHOULD BE TOLD THAT (ACCORDING TO WHAT THEY HAVE 
said), THE Pudgala cannot be regarded as existing in 

REALITY ; — BECAUSE IT IS INCAPABLE OF BEING SPOKEN 
OF EITHER AS THE SAME OR AS DIFFERENT (FROM 

Thought-phases) ; — ^just like the ‘ Sky-lotus ’ 

AND SUCFI non-entities. — (338) 

OOMMKNTARY 

TJio argument may be formulated as follows : That which is incapable 
of lK>ing spoken of eith(>r as the same as, or as different from, a thing cannot 
1)0 an entity, — as the sky-lotus ; — and the l^udgahi is (ex lijipotliesl) incapable 
of being so spoken of ; - henco the wider eJiaractca* being al)sont (the narrower 
cliaracter must bo absent) ; the corroborative instance per dissbnUarity 
U supplied by Feelings etc. — (338) 


Qiie.siion — ‘ How is the invariable concomitance (Premiss) urged hero 
arriv(‘d at ? ’ 

The answer is provided by the following — 


TEXT (339). 

A thing CANNOT ESCAPE BEING EITHER ‘ SAME AS * OR ‘ DIFFERENT 
FROM ANOTHER THING ; IN FACT, IT IS ONIiY WHAT IS ENTIRELY 
FORMLESS THAT CAN BE REGARDED AS ‘ INCAPABLE OF 
BEING SO SPOKEN OF — (339) 


COMMENTARY 


V thing cannot escape from b(>ing either the same as, or different from 
iuicihor thing, — as there is no other third alternative possible. Tf that 
^ not so, then Colour and the rest also would l)e ‘ inca})able of being spoken 
(eitlier as the same as or different from one another). — It is for this 
-^on that it is only what, by its very nature, is formless that is regarded as 
*'i^apable of being spoken of’, — not so any Entity. — (339) 

“ How is that ” ? 

3’he answer is given in the following— 
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TEXTS (340-342). 

It is only an entity that can be liable to the alternatives 0\f 

BEING ‘ DIFFERENT ’ OR ‘ NON-DIFFERENT * ; HENCE IT IS ONLY IN REGARD 

TO things that are formless (i.e. non-entities) that it can be correc t 
NOT to speak of THEM EITHER AS ‘ DIFFERENT ’ OR ‘ NON-DIFFERENT ’ 
(from one another) ; — not so in regard to an entity ; — becausio 

IN THE CASE OF THE DENIAL ‘ this IS NOT WHAT that IS, — ^LIKE A DIFFEREN i’ 

THING — IT IS difference that is clearly spoken of ; — similarlv 

WHEN THERE IS DENIAL ‘ this IS NOT WHAT that IS NOT WHAT IS CLEARLV 

spoken of is non-difference (between the two) ; thus it is that .w 
ENTITY CAN NEVER ESCAPE FROM BEING EITHER different OR non-differoit 
FROM ANOTHER ENTITY. — (340-342) 


COMMENTARY 

As a matter of fact, an Entity aloiio can bo the substratum of differ enn 
and non-difference; — never a non-entity; hence the non-mention of both 
difference and non-difference is possible only in regard to tilings that ari' 
formless^ — i.e. have no character of their own ; such non-mention is n(»t 
right in regard to an Entity ; — such is the construction of the sentence; and 
the reason for this lies in the fact that no third alternative is possible. 

“ Why is no tliird alternative possible ? ’* 

Answer: — Because in the case of the denial etc. etc.; — that is, when thoro 
is the denial, ‘ The Pud gala is not of the nature of Colour and other things 
what is mentioned is the difference of the Pwlgala from Colour and other tilings; 
because the denial of the fact of one thing being the same as another is invari- 
ably concomitant with the affirmation of a different character for the fornu r. 
This argument may bo formulated as follows : — When one thing is devoid 
the character of another thing, it is different from it, — e.g. Colour is difl’on nt 
from Feeling; — the entity named "Pwlgala^ is devoid of the characlrr 
of Colour and the rest ; hence this is a reason (for its being regarded asdiffernit 
from them) based upon the nature of things. — Similarly where there is deu'nl 
*this is not what that is\ — i.e. the denial of its not being of the saino 
character as the other tiling, -what is meant is its non-difference from tli it 
thing ; because the denial of a real Entity being different from anotl" r 
thing is invariably concomitant with the affirmation of its being the same is 
that thing; if it were not so, — and no character is affirmed regarding that thiiiuS 
— then all character being denied of it, it would become a non-entity ; becansn 
a non-entity is characterised by the denial of all (iharactor in regard to it. 1 
argument may bo formulated as follows: — When one tiling is denied 
character of being something other than another thing, it must bo the sani‘‘ 
this latter, — -just as Colour is denied the character of being something differ • 
from itself ; — the Pudgalu (according to the opposite party) is denied ' 
character of being something other than Colour and the rest; hence < 'J"* 
is a reason (for its being regarded as non-difforont from the latter) 
upon the nature of things. — Thus wo conclude that an Entity cannot escape 
from the alternatives of being different or non-different from another thuiP. , 
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that the Premiss of our main reason (against the doctrine of tlio Vdtsi^ 
jfiilrlyas) is fully established. — (340 -342) 

It has thus boon proved that, under the theory of its being ‘ incapable 
(,f })(»ing spoken of the Pudgala can have an existence only in imagination, 
i Ik* Muthor now proceeds to clinch the argument by showing that if the Pudgala 
is K garded as an entity, it caimot be right to regard it as ‘ incapable of being 
sjioken of otherwise the conclusion would be contrary to your own asser- 
tion — 

TEXT (343). 

VolJK WORDS THAT “ THE Pudgola IS NOT DIFFERENT FROM THE ThOUGHT- 
riiASES ’ ARB A CLEAR ASSERTION OF ITS non-difference ; while 
THE WORDS ‘ THE Thought-phose is not the Pmlgala * 
CLEARLY ASSERTS ITS difference , — (343) 

COMMENTAJIY 

Purther, when you assert that ‘ the Pudgala is incapable of being spoken 
<)f\ you loudly proclaim quite clearly that the Pudgala is different from 
I lie Thought-pliases, This is what is pointed out in the following — 

TEXT (344). 

Tin: FRESENCE OF CONTRARY PROFERTIES IS SPOKEN OF AS CONSTITUTING 
‘ DIFFERENCE ’ AMONG ENTITIES ; IS THERE NO SUCH ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ 
BETWEEN THE Pvdgcila AND THE Thought-phascs ? — (344) 

COMMENTARY 

Tliis argiunent may be formulated as follows ; — ^Where tw^o things are 
possessed of properties that are mutually exclusive, they must be diJfererU 
from one another, — e.g. between Colour and J^^eeling, the former being 
ondowed with material shape and the latter being devoid of material shape ; — 
l^tulyala and Thought-pJiase are (according to you) possessed by such mutually 
exclusive properties as ‘ capable of being spoken of * and ‘ incapable of 
being spoken of hence this is a natural reason (for regarding the two as 
^^{fprent).—{U4) 

'rhe following Text proceeds to show that the reason here put forward 
not ‘ unproven ’ : — 

TEXT (345). 

i'oit INSTANCE, THE Pvdgola IS SAID TO BE ‘ hvcapahlc OF BEING SPOKEN 
OF ^ AS DIFFERENT OR NON-DIFFERENT FROM FeELING AND THE 
REST, WHILE COLOUR, NAME AND OTHER THINGS ARE 

SAID TO BE ‘ capable of being spoken of ’ as 
DIFFERENT FROM THEM. — (346) 

COMMENTARY 

That is to say, the Pudgala is said to bo ‘ incapable of being spoken of * 
different or non-diSerent from Feeling, Name and the rest ; while Colour, 
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Name, and the rest are spoken of as quite ‘ capable of being spoken ol 
as different from each other ; so tliat our Reason is not ‘ unproven — (346) 

The following Text shows another reason why the presence of contr; 
dictory properties in the two (PudgaUi and Colour, etc,) must be admitted : 


TEXT (346). 

The ‘ Colour-phase ’ and the rest are held to be ‘ capable of 

BEING SPOKEN OF ' AS ‘ NON-ETERNAL ’ \ WHILE THE Pvdgala IS 
NOT SO ; SO THAT THERE IS A CLEAR DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE TWO. — (346) 

COMMENTARY 

The assertion that ‘ all impressions are non-eternal ’ shows that Colour 
and the rest are quite ‘ capable of being spoken of ’ as * non -eternal *; wliilo 
the Pudgala is not held to be so ‘ capable of being spoken of ’ as ‘ non-eternal 
on the ground that it is entirely ‘ incapable of being spoken of ’ (as anything 
at all). 

Nor is our Reason ‘ inconclusive *; because all idea of ‘ difference * is 
based upon the said fact (of the presence of contradictory properties) ; if 
it wore not so, then the whole Universe would bo a single Entity; whicli 
would mean the possibility of all things being produced and dostroyctl 
simultaneously. — (346) 

The Pudgala is a non-entity, not only on account of its being ‘ incapo I )I»‘ 
of being spoken of as different or non -different from Colour etc.*, as explained 
above, — but it is a non-entity for the following reason also, on accoimt of i(s 
being ‘ incapal)lo of being spoken of as non-eter^ml *; — this is what is oxplaiiu d 
in the following — 


TEXT (347). 

Capacity for effective action is the differentia of the Existeno^ 
(of a thing) ; AND SUCH Capacity is restricted to 

MOMENTARY ENTITIES ONLY ; HENCE IF ANYTHING IS 
' INCAPABLE OF BEING SPOKEN OF (as mcmcnUiry) \ IT 
CANNOT BE AN CXistcnt ENTITY. — (347) 


COMMENTARY 

What characterises ‘ Existence ’, the nature of an ‘ Entity,’ is Cap(V'^}l 
for effective action ; — as a matter of fact, a non-entity is characterised by < 
absence of all Capacity ; wliich implies that Capacity for effective 
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is the onl y characteristic of an Entity, This Capcicity is restricted to momentary 
Ivntities only ; — that is, it is invariably concomitant with momentariness ; 
s|)ocialIy as any cffectivo action would bo impossible for an Eternal Entity, 
whoso activities could not be either successive or siinultaneous. So that, if 
t lie Fiulfjala is ‘ incapable of being spoken of as momentary ’, — then it 
ciitinot liave the nature of an ‘ Entity as the more extensive character 
of ‘ jnoinontariness ’ is absent in it ; — ^just as the absence of the character of 
‘ Tree ’ means the absence of the cliaractor of the ‘ Shimshajm ’ (a particular 
tr(‘o). This is what has been thus declared : — ‘ That wliich is incapable of 
b('ing spoken of as non-eternal cannot bo the cause of anything.’ 

The following might bo urged ; — “ If the Pvdgala were eternal, thou 
lilfcctiv^e Activity would bo incompatible as, being neither successive nor 
siimillaneoiis ; — but as a matter of fact, it is as ‘ incapable of being spoken 
of ’ as non-eternal as it is of being spoken of as eternal ; so that effective action 
ciinixot be incompatible with it.” 

I’his is not right ; there can be no entity with a specific individuality 
wliicli is devoid of both these characters (of eternality and non-eternallty) ; 
as ‘ eternal ’ and ‘ non-etomal ’ are mutually exclusive (and contradictory) 
toil I IS ; so that in any entity, the absence or presence of one of these must 
mean the presence or absence (respectively) of the other. 

Wo are not objecting to the application of the term ‘ incapable of being 
.spt)ken of to the Pudyala ; because the applying of names to tilings depends 
entirely upon the wish of the speaker, and as such, cannot bo objected to by 
anyone. What wo are doing however is to examine the nature of 
tlio ‘ Entity — ^is tliis natiue always present in the thing called ‘ Pndgala *, 
or not ? If it is present, then the tiling must bo eternal, because 
‘otcrnality* consists in notliing else except that character which is always 
present and is never destroyed ; — and it is only a tiling having tliis 
cliuracter that is called ‘ Eternal as lias been declared in the words — ‘ The 
loMiHiod call that thing E^ernaZ which, in its own form, is never destroyed’. — 
If, on the other hand, the other view be hold, that the said nature is not 
aJ\v;i\ s present in the Pudyala, — then the Pndgala must bo non-eternal ; 
as the only characteristic of the non-eternal thing is tJuit it should not be 
Insting (permanent). — ^Thus then there being no other alternative apart 
fi'om being ‘ momentary ’ (non-eternal) or ‘ iion-mom(Mitary ’ (eternal), — 
fuid effeclive activity — either successive or simultaneous being incompatible 
for the non-momentary (Eternal) Entity, the Existence of a thing must be 
•nviolably concomitant with ‘momentariness’; so that if ‘ moment ari ness ’ 
■'i absent in the Piulgaki, ‘ Existence ’ also must bo absent, — and it becomes 
>''iblishcd that it is non-existent, — (347) 


‘Says the Jaina : — “ If it is so, and if the Pndgala does not exist at all, — 
’ll how is it that the Blessed Lord (Ihiddha) when asked - as to whether 
Living Entity is this and the l^ody is that, — the Living Entity being differ- 
^ ■ from tho Body, — said ‘ tins lias not been explained ’ ? — ^Why did ho not 
straight away that there is no such thing as the Living Entity (Soul) ? ” 
This is answered in the following — 
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TEXT (348) 

Great men have successfully explained all those cases where 

THERE IS CONFLICT BETWEEN ‘ SCRIPTURE * AND THE REAL STATE 
OF THINGS. IN FACT THE DIVERSE TEACHINGS OP THE 

Merciful One are for the purpose of rebutting 
‘ Unbelief * (Ndstikya). — (348) 

COMMENTARY 

If there were such (in object tis the ‘ Pudgala \ then alone could it ha\ o 
deserved an explanation as to whether it is different or non-different (like 
other tilings) ; as a matter of fact, however, the object itself has not been 
proved ; how then could its character be explained ? An absolute non-entity, 
as the ‘ Hare’s horn ’ can have no sluirpness or other properties, which could hi) 
explained. Hence wliile propounding the notion that the Pudgala has only 
an ideal (imaginary) existence, the Blessed Lord said ‘ it has not been ex- 
plained 

He did not declare straight away that ‘ it does not exist ’, bccaiiM* 
the question had not been asked about the nature of the object itself [tlu' 
question having been only about its difference or non-difference from 
the Body]. 

Or it may bo that, even though the tiling had a merely ‘ ideal ’ existence, 
Ho wished to avoid the extreme view that ‘ it does not exist — in considera- 
tion of the welfare of such disciples as were not yet fit for recoving the extromo 
Doctrine of the ‘ Void ’ (Nihilism), He did not say tliat ‘ the Soul or Pudgnla 
does not exist.’ — ^It has been thus declared : — ‘ Noting the difference between 
the Tusker and the Tusk, and the destruction of Actions, the Jinas propound 
the Dharma, — on the analogy of the 'J'igress’ Cub (?).’ — In this way have 
Vasubandim and other teachers succeeded in disclosing the real import 
of the teachings in such works as the Koshaparamdrthasaptati and the rest ; 
hence it should be learnt from those works. In the present context the 
details are not written down for fear of becoming too prolix. 

“ If that is so ” — says the opponent — “ how do you construe the assertion 
that ‘ there is existence which proves it * ? ” 

The answer is — ‘ For the purpose oj rebutting unbelief etc, etc,' — There are 
divine teacliings of the Merciful One whicli speak of ‘ saliva * and ‘ aslitva ’ 
(Existence), — which are nol incompalible (with the Buddliist doctrine);— 
this has to be taken as understood. The ‘ mental series ’ in which the ‘ idea 
of existence ’ appears, — it is with reference to the non-cessation (continuity) 
of that series, that the Blessed Lord lias said ‘ there is existence *. If he kad 
not done so, then there would be an idea that oven those ‘ Impressions * 
do not exist in the causo-effect-chain of whose ‘ moments ’ there has been no 
break, — ^which would mean that things of the ‘ other world ’ do not exis 
and this would demolish the whole idea of the ‘ other world and the discii 
would become inclined to ‘ unbelief *. [The form ‘ Ndstikya ’ here is 
in the . old sense of the idea that there is no such thing as the ‘ Soul ’ or ib® 

‘ other world.’] — (348) 
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The following argument has been urged by the opponent : — “ It lias been 
, 1 . . lared by the Blessed Lord as follows — ‘ O Bhikkhua, I am describing to 
V ( ,! i the Burden^ the Taking up of the Burden, the Throwing up of the Burden 
the Bearer of the Burden ; the term' ‘ burden * stands for the five consti- 
tiu iit thought-phases, the ‘taking up of the Burden ’ for satisfaction (pleasure), 
tlii^ ‘throwing up of the Burden’ for Liberation, and the ‘Bearer of the 
Pnirden’ for the Pwlgalas'. — Now, how do you explain this ? Certainly 
tin* ‘ Bearer of the Burden ’ cannot bo the same as the ‘ Burden * itself.” 

The answer to this is supplied by the following — 

TEXT (349) 

The MENTION OF THE ‘ BeARER OE THE BURDEN * AND SO FORTH 
IS MADE WITH THE Aggregates ^ etc. in mND ; 

AS REGARDS THE PARTICULAR DENIAL, — THAT 
IS OF USE AGAINST THOSE WHO HOLD 
THOSE VIEWS. — (349) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Thought-jdmses that appear at the same time, when meant to be 
spokcai of collectively, come to be called ‘ aggregates ’ ; when these appear 
jit tlio same time, in the form of Cause and Effect, they come to bo called a 
‘ series ’ or ‘ Chain * ; and when they are used as the basis of conceiDtion as a 
concept, they come to be called by such names as ‘ members of the 
Scj ios ’ and ‘ Components of tho"aggregate ’ and it was with tlieso ‘ aggre- 
’ in mind that the 1'oacher spoke of the ‘ Bearer of the Burden ’ ; and 
tlu'io is thus no incongruity in this. 

I’Jio terra ‘ etc' in the expression ‘ aggregates, etc' includes the Series 
and the term ‘ and so forth ' in the plirase ‘ Bearer of the Burden and so forth ' 
f^iUinds for the Burden and the rest. 

Thus then, those same Thought-pJutses wliich are spoken of as ‘ aggregate,’ 

‘ .si'ri(3s ’ and the like, are spoken of as ‘ the Pudgala, the Bearer of the Burden 
in common parlance it is tliis to which the name '‘Pudgala ’ is applied. 
It; i < for this reason that the Blessed Lord has described the Pudgala in the 
following words : — ‘What is Pudgala, the Bearer of the Burden’ ? — ^having 
fisl:, (l thus. He goes on — ‘It is that which, O Long-lived one, bears such and 
a name, belongs to such and such a caste, to such and such a clan, takes 
U and such food, feels such and such pleasures and pains, and lives so 
^"0 .; Thus being of the nature of the ‘ aggregate of thought-phases ’, the 
(gala should be understood to bo only ideally existent, and not as an Eternal 
' dance, as postulated by others ; — ^it was with a view to show this that the 
1 ' ' d used the above words. It has to be accepted as true ; otherwise, as the 
• i!*don*, etc. also have been spoken of as sometlung different from the 
' mht-phases, (in the passage under reference), these also, like the Pudgala, 
■ '^d have to be regarded as not included among the Thought-phases. Thus 
clear that those preceding Thought-phases themselves which operate 

15 
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towards the bringing about of another succeeding Thought-phase have bet n 
spoken of as ‘ Burden *, — those that are going to appear as the result ha\<> 
been spoken of as the ‘ Bearer of the Burden So that the passage quotes I 
does not warrant the conclusion desired by the Oppon€?nt. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows : — [Tliis is a clear reference to Nydy,,- 
vdrtika 3-1. 1, page 341, but the passage found extends only up to the words 
‘ naiva tva^nasi in line 26, of the present text] — “ One who does not admit 
the ‘ Soul * cannot make sense out of the words of the linddha who has deckm d 
— ‘ O Bhadantaj I am not Colour, I am not Feeling, Name, Impr<\s. 
sion or Cognition, O Bhadanta ; similarly O Bhiksii, you are not Ooloui*, 
or Feeling, Name, Impression, or Cognition, you are not, O Bhadanta ’ 
— here Colour and the other Thought-phases have been denied to bo tlie 
object of ‘ I -consciousness ’, this denial is particular, not Universal ; while 
one who denies the ‘ Soul * should assert the denial in the l^nivorsal foiTn 
‘ I am not — you are not A particular denial always implies a corresponding 
particular affinnation ; e.g. when it is said ‘ I do not see with my left eye 
it is clearly implied that ‘ I do see wdth my right E 3 ’e ’ ; if tlio man did not 
see with the right Eye also, then the mention of the qualification 
‘ left ’ in the former assertion would bo useless ; the assertion should 
have been in the general form ‘ I do not see *. Similarly^ in the case in question 
when it is said ‘ Colour is not the Soul, Cognition is not the Soul ’, it beconu s 
implied that the Soul is and it is something different from these (Colour, 
Cognition, and the rest). It may bo ‘ incapable of being spoken of ’ or any- 
thing else, but in any case the Soul is there.” 

It is in answer to tliis that the Text adds — ‘ As regards the particular 
denial, etc', — ^That is to say, the moimtain of the doctrine of the extant Soul 
propounded by evil-minded persons has risen up with tw^enty jjoaks, — such 
as ‘ Colour is Soul, Cognition is Soul, the Soul has Colour, the Soul has Cogni- 
tion, Colour subsists in the Soul, Cognition subsists in the Soul’ and so forth. 
— It is as against the first five of these views tiiat the denial has its use 
as against persons who hold those views. The term ‘ Taddrslln ’ moans t h(.»so 
who hold the view that ‘ Colour is Soul ’ and so forth. What is doni«*d 
in the assertion (made by our Teacher) is exactly those points wdiore the? 
foolish-minded persons might have their doubts ; and it is not intended to 
affirm anything. Otherwise, by saying what (;ould not benefit His heari'is, 
the Expoimder would prove himself to be lacking in intelligence. — (349) 


End of the section on the V dtsVputrlyas' doctrine of ‘ Soul *. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Examination of the Doctrine of the Permanence of Things, 

COMMENTARY. 

Tlio Author has spoken of his doctrine (in the opening lines of his Intro- 
duction) as ‘ mobile ‘ impermanent *. The following Texts proceed 
with the proof in support of this : — 

TEXT (350-351) 

Or, all this Effort (to refute the various doctrines regarding 

THE ORIGIN OF THE WoRLD) IS MADE NEEDLESSLY ; AS ALL SUCH 

Doctrines are really set aside by the well-established 
doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ of things. — 

Hence it is this ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ that is 

GOING TO BE CLEARLY ESTABLISHED FOR THE 
REFUTATION OF ALL THAT HAS BEEN 

REFERRED TO ABOVE AND ALL SUCH 

THINGS AS THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ AND 
THE LIKE WHICH ARE GOING TO 
BE MENTIONED LATER ON, — 

A REFUTATION THAT IS 

APPLIED EQUALLY TO ALL 

THOSE DOCTRINES. 

(350-351) 

CO^IMEXTARY. 

As a matter of fact, by esta])lisliing the Perjyettial Flux of things, all the 
xarious entities postulated by others, — such as those of ‘Primordial Matter * 
‘ <Jod * and the like — become discarded at a single stroke ; luider the circum- 
•'st nioes, all the effort that wo liave put forth in the above extensive portions 
of our work, tow’ards the setting forth in detail of the several doctrines and 
Siting them, is practically useless ; that is to say, all these are refuted by 
much simpler method (of establisliing the Perpetual Flux), That is to 
‘ Primordial Matter * and the rc^st are not hold by others to bo midorgoing 
^tniction immediately on appearance, or to be liable to absolute destruction ; 
i'* by the establisliing of the doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ wliich includes 
I lungs, all those postulated entities become set aside ; holding t his opinion 
we do, we proceed to establish tins ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ with special care, — 
1" t he pur[)ose of discarding (a) all those doctrines that have been discussed 
''o far, beginning with ‘ Primordial Matter ’ and ending with ‘ PudgaUi *, — 
‘ (6) all those that are going to be discussed later on, — such as the ‘ Univor- 
^ ‘ Quality*, ‘ Substance *, etc.. Words and their denotation, the Means 
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and tho Objects of Right Cognition, the. Thing of Variegated Character coloured 
with the various tints of tho Emerald, etc., an Entity continuin^r 
during all these points of time, tho four Elemental Substances postulated b\ 
tho Chdrvdka and the Materialists, and tho Mass of Words (Veda) posited b; 
the followers of Jaimini. 

‘ Clearly ’, — ^because for the proof set forth, there is a Reason that satislio 
all the throe conditions of tho valid Probans, 

What is meant by this is that in reality, the whole purpose of oiu* phil(j 
sophy reaches its culminating point in this examination of tho ‘ Permanent 
Character of things, — (SSO-SSl) 

The Author proceeds to show how tliis Perpetual Flux is established : — 

TEXT (352) 

Some people hold that there are two glasses of things — 
Created and Uncreated ; others have held that 
THE two classes OF THINGS ARE 
Momentary and Non-momen- 
tary, — (352) 


COMMEXTARY. 

In this connection, the followers of Nydya and others do not regard any - 
thing as ‘ momentary *, and they Iiold that there are two classes of things in tli<* 
sliapo of ‘ Created ’ and ‘ Uncireatt^cl *; among tilings some are ‘ created ’, — 
tho jar and tho rest, while some are ‘ uncreated ’ — as the Atom, Akdsha, etc. 

Others however, — like Vdtsljyutriijas — hold that there is a further classi- 
fication of tilings under the two heads of ' momentary ’ and ‘ non -momentary ‘ ; 
that is, according to these people, such tilings as Cognition, Sound, Light-rays, 
are ‘momentary’, while such things as Earth and Akdsha are * noii- 
momentary — (352) 

Such being tho diversity among tho Vtarious views, the Author first '*1 
all proceeds to sot forth reasonings in support of the ‘ Perpetual Flux * of tho^c 
tilings that are held to be ‘Created’, — ^w^hich thus form the ‘Subject* "f 
the Reasoning set forth : — 

TEXT (353) 

Among these, all those things that are ‘ Created ’ are in 
‘ perpetual flux *, — because, as regards their 
destruction, all of them are entirely 
INDEPENDENT. — (353) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards their destruction, things are independent of other Causes - 
This briefly indicates tho Reason which fulfills all the three conditions of 
Valid Probans. — (353) 

This reason is more clearly stated in the following — 
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TEXTS (354-366) 

When a certain thing does not need any other cause for the 
rringing about of a certain condition, that condition should 
be regarded as attaching to it permanently, — because, out 
OF its own causes, that thing appears in that condition ; — 
just as the causal conditions are independently, by them- 
selves, CAPABLE OF PRODUCING THEIR EFFECT ; — AND ALL 
the things that are PRODUCED ARE INDEPENDENT OF ALL 
ELSE IN THE MATTER OF THEIR DESTRUCTION. — (364-355) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argiunent. is to bo formulated as follows : — When certain things are 
independent in regard to a certain condition, they should be regarded as per- 
il lanontly attached to that condition ; — as for example, the causal conditions 
tli.it produce their effect immediately, are permanently restricted to those 
( f fects ; — all things that are 'produced^ — i.o. all created tilings — are independent 
ill regard to their destruction ; hence this is a natural reason (for concluding 
thfit they are permanently attached to this destruction). — ‘ Any other Cause’, 
- i.e. any caiLse other than tliat which has produced the thing itself. — ^Tho 
reason for this statement is added — because out of its own causes^ it appears 
in that form ; — i.e. because it is produced in a form so permanently 
attached to the said condition. — When certain tilings are not permanently 
attached to a certain condition, they are not independent in regard to that 
(condition ; as for instance, the unbaked jar in reference to the Baking. Tliis 
forms the corroborative instance per dissimilarity. — (354-355) 

Says tho Opponent : — ** Tho Reason put forw^ard is Inconclusive : Even 
tin High tilings are independent regarding their destruction, yet it is quite 
possible that tho destruction of a tiling may come about at some other time 
and at some other place ; so that it cannot prove tho immediate destruction 
of 11 10 thing, which is what is desired by the upholder of the ‘Perpetual 
Flux ’, the doctrine of all things being ‘momentary 

The answer to this is provided in tho following — 

TEXT (356) 

Even though independent, if the destruction were to 

COME AT ANOTHER PLACE AND TIME, — THEN, ON ACCOUNT 
OF ITS BEING DEPENDENT UPON THOSE, 

THE Thing could not be 

REGARDED AS ‘ INDEPEN- 
DENT ’. — (356) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Esa * — the Destruction. 

‘ On account of its being dependent upon those ’ — ^i.e. dependent upon the 
^ " or time and place. 
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If a certain tiling being independent in regard to a certain condition, 
were to be in this condition only at a certain time and place, — then, as depoii- 
dent upon that time and place, it would not bo ‘ independent ’ at all. How 
then is there any ‘ inconclusiveness ’ in our Henson ? For instance, if a certair 
condition were to be present oiilj" at a certain time and place, — and neviM 
apart from these, — tlien, how could it bo regarded as ‘ independent ’ ? As 
such existence itself would constitute its ‘ dependence wliich term cannoi 
stand for ‘ desire for the simple reason tliat the thing is devoid of all ‘ inten 
tion ’.—(356) 


“ If then wluit is meant to be the reason is the fact of its being entirely 
Uulependent, — then such a Heason is ‘not proven’, ‘not admitted’; for 
instance, some tilings are dependent, for tlieir destruction, upon sucli 
causes as the stroke of a Hludgeon -as in tho case of tilings like the Jiu-, 
Even those things which,- like Cognition, ^\'ords, and the like, — are known te 
be ‘independent’, — though tlioy do not depend, for their destruction, on 
any such cause as tho stroke of a Bludgeon, yet the\' do depend upon tln‘ 
peculiarities of time and j^lace. Thus t])e Heason, as put forward by tin* 
Buddhist, is entirely ‘ improven ’.” 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 

TEXT (357) 

All produced things are always and everywhere 

INDEPENDENT IN REGARD TO THEIR DESTRUCTION ; 

AS IN THIS MATTER, ALL CAUSES OF DESTRUC- 
TION ARE ENTIRELY INEFFICACIOUS. — (357) 

COMMENTAHY. 

‘ Always and everywhere ’, — i.e. at all limes and places, — tlio produced 
things are independent of tho cause of their destruction ; because thosi* 
that are not accepted as tho cause of tho destruction are inefficacious, — i.e. 
of no xise ; and there can be no ‘ dependenco * upon what is of no use, - 
it renders no help ; — as if there wore, then it would load to an absurdity. — ( 357 ) 

The following Text shows why they are inefficacious : — 

TEXT (358) 

For INSTANCE, THE ‘ DESTRUCTIVE CAUSE ’ CANNOT BE 
RIGHTLY REGARDED AS THE BRINGER ABOUT OF A 
‘ DESTRUCTION ’ WHICH IS NOT-DIFFERENT FROM 

THE Thing itself ; as the positive Thing is 
PRODUCED FROM ITS OWN CAUSE. — (358) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the destruction is brought about — is it an entity or a non-enlity ? " 
if it is an entity, then it must be brought about by tho ‘ Cause of Destruction ’•* 
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ni.\V, would the destruction, as an entity, be brought about as something 
n from the thing that was the ‘ cause of the destruction ’ ? or as 

sj^notliing dijjererd from that tiling ? In regard to any existing entity, 
can bo only these two alternatives ; and only one of those two can be 
rij; lit ; both cannot be right ; nor can both bo wrong ; as the denial of one cha- 
nu ior of a thing must always imply the affirmation of the contrary of that 
cli irMctor, and the affirmation of the former must imply the denial of the 
lat ter ; and one and the same character cannot bo both denied and affirmed, 
as has been explained above. 

Of the two alternatives shown above, it cannot bo right to hold that 
‘ i ho Destruct ion, as an entity, is brought about as sometliing not-different from 
tliii cause of that destruction ’ ; because that which is of the nature of a positive 
tiling is always produced- — born — from its own cause ; as that also, like 
tlu‘ thing itself, is produced out of wlmt is not-different from it ; and what 
lijis boon already lirought about cannot have another Cause ; as if it did have 
one., then there would be no end to the series of such causes. — (358) 


The following might be lu'gcd : — “ When the thing is born out of its 
cause, it is not in its complete form ; lienee wliat it obtains from another 
cause is another cliaracter in the shape of ‘ Destruction 
Iliis is answered in the following— 


TEXT (359) 

When a certain thing that comes out of its Cause is 
without parts, — the ‘ Destruction ’ that would be 

IMPOSED UPON it BY OTHER CAUSES MUST BE OF 
THE SAME NATURE. — (359) 

COMMENTARY. 

A single tiling cannot have two natures, by virtue of wdiich it could 
pioduced in parts ; on the contrary, the thing is without parts ; and when 
a tiling is produced from its Cause, it must bo produced in its entire form ; 
1 lien can another nature be imposed u 2 )on it, later on, by other Causes? 
fact, what is not produced at the time that a tiling is produced, cannot 
the nature of that thing ; because ‘ non -difference ’, ‘ sameness ’, implies 
<‘^''S!ipl(‘,t<3 identity of condition. Hence that wliich comes about at a later 
in the form of ‘ Destruction ’, must be a different ‘ nature’ (characler) ; 
innv can tliis, which is thus different, belong to the tiling itself ? Hence 
is nothing in this theory. — (359) 

If the other alternative be accepted that ‘ the Destruction produced 
'unothing different from the tiling *, even so, the cause of the destruction 
-io tiling would bo useless. Tliis is what is shown in the following — 
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TEXTS (360-361) 

If the destruction that is brought about is something 

DIFFERENT FROM THE THING, THEN THERE IS NOTHING 
PRODUCED IN THE THING ITSELF BY THOSE OTHER CAUSES 
(of THE SAID destruction) ; SO THAT THE EFFECTS, LIKE 
THE APPREHENSION OF THE THING AND OTHER PHENO- 
MENA, SHOULD CONTINUE AS BEFORE. AND AS THE 

Thing continues to remain in the same condi- 
tion, IT IS NOT possible THAT THERE SHOULD 
BE ANY ‘ Concealment ’ etc. of it. 

-(360-361) 

COMMENTARY. 

The bringing about of Olio thing cannot confer any l)enefit on anoUn r 
tiling ; if it did, then tliis would lead to an absurdity. Nor can it be right 
to assert that ‘ the bringing about of the Destruction related to a tiling 
helps the thing itself ’ ; because no relation is known to subsist between tluMn. 
For instance, inasmuch as tho two are, ex hypothesl, different, tho relation 
between tho two cannot bo one of ‘identity ’ ; nor can the relation bo tli:it 
of ‘ being produced from it *, as the destruction is produced only from lln? 
‘ Cause of destruction * ; and there can bo no other real relation botwc?on 
the two. Even if there wore some relation between the two, as the Tiling is 
{ex hypolhesi) an established positive entity, the apprehension and otln i’ 
effects produced by it must also be positive entities (and Destruction is rn»t 
positive) : — In tho compound ‘ Upalrnnhliakaryadi ’, tho ‘ Upalntnbhn \ 
‘ Apprehension ’, itself is meant to bo the ‘ Kdrya ’, ‘ effect ’ ; and the tcmi 
‘ ddi ’, ‘ and the other phenomena ’, is meant to include the amUiininy of v'dtn' 
(of tho Jar), the breaking of the thighs^ and so forth. 

It might bo argued that — “when the thing becomes concealed- or 
obstructed — by the destruction, which is something different from it, it com rs 
to produce such effects as its own apprehension and tho like.” 

In answer to this it is added — ‘ As the thing continues to remain in die 
same condition, etc. etc.^ — ^Nothing is possible as a ‘ concealer ’ or ‘ obstruct* i* 
of a thing unless it removes its properties or does not produce them ; if 
it were, it would load to absurdities. Hence it follows that, on account <>f 
its previous nature being unabandont^d, imconcoaled, and unobstructed, th* ro 
can be no ‘concealment’ or ‘obstruction* of tho thing. — (360-361) 

The following argument might bo urged : — “ It is not possible for 
thing (whose destruction has been brought about) to bring about its apr*'^'* 
hension and other phenomena ; because the destruction of the thing — b<‘ "i? 
different from it, — ^has destroyed it.** 

This is answered in the following — 
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TEXT (362) 

It IS NOT TRUE TO ASSERT THAT “ ThE ThING IS DESTROYED BY 

another thing NAMED ‘ DESTRUCTION ’ ”, — BECAUSE THE 
ARGUMENTS BASED UPON THE AI.TERNAT1VES OF ITS BEING 
‘ DIFFERENT ’ OR ‘ NON-DIFFERENT * AND SO FORTH ARE 
APPLICABLE, BY IMPLICATION, TO SUCH AN ASSER- 
TION ALSO. — (362) 

COMMENTARY. 

WJion tho Destruction destroys the thing, — ^is the thing destroyed difforont 
or not-different (from the Destruction)? Or again, if it be asserted that ‘ it 
f)riiigs about that destruction of the thing which consists of its annihilation, 
like tho Bludgeon and other things the same alternatives may be put 
forward. And the objections urged above would all become applicable; 
as is going to be explained later on. This is what is meant by the sentence 
‘/Ac arguments based, etc, etc,"* ; i.o. even against the assertion that what is 
fiilN'd ‘ destruction ’ brings about another destruction. ‘ Are applicable bg 
implication \ i.e. tho alternatives of being different or non-differeiit and so 
forth are applicable to tliis also. 

Thus it is established that tho Destruction of a thing cannot bo an entilgy 
[the first alternative put forward above, under Text 358]. — (362) 

The following Text proceeds to sliow that the ‘ Destruction ’ of a tiling 
onnnot bo of tho nature of a non-entity : — 


TEXTS (363-364) 

If it BE HELD THAT — “ THE 'DESTRUCTION* Nasha') BROUGHT 
ABOUT IS OF THE NATURE OF THE ' NEGATION OF ENTITY *, OTHER- 
AViSE CALLED ‘ DISRUPTION ’, (PradJivamsa ’), — there 
CAN BE NO REASONABLE CaUSE FOR THAT ALSO. — 

If Negation were an Effect, then it would 
BE AN Entity, like the sprout and other 
Effects ; because while there is 
POSSIBILITY of its BEING REGARDED AS 
SOMETHING ^ not-produced \ it is 
FOUND TO COME ABOUT THROUGH THE 

POTENCY OF A Causb. — (363-364) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is brought about, produced, is always an entitih not a non-entity, 
' <nse of the latter, which is of tho nature of the alisence of positive cha- 
*'•’ for that could bo predicated of it, there is no form that could be produced. 
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Hence ujlmt is of the nature of the negation of entity ^ i.o. wliat consists of tho 
denial of existence, — cannot bo brought about by anything, — simply because 
it is a non-entity, — ^like the ‘ Hare’s Horns Otherwise (if it wore sometliin^*^ 
produced) then it would be an ‘ effect and as such an entity^ — like tho sprom 
and other effects. This argument may be formulated as follows ; — ^What 
is an effect must bo an entity, as tho sprout and other things, — and Destruction 
is an effect (e^: hypothesi), lionco tlus is a natural reason (for regarding it a>4 
an effect). 

The author states the ‘ invariable concomitance ’ (Premiss) of this 
reasoning — Because it is found to come about through the 2 ^otency of a Cause, 
As a matter of fact, that alone is said to bo an ‘ effect ’ wliich acquires an 
accretion to its nature through the potonoy of a Cause ; and it is only nii 
entity that can acquire such accretion to its nature. 

Tliis point is not disputed even by tho Naiydyika and others : As 
these people also declare the character of tho ‘ effect * to bo either ‘ inherenct; 
in Being ’ or ‘ inherence in a Cause * ; and Destruction cannot inhere either 
in Being or in its Cause ; for, if it did, then, like Substance and other things, 
it would have to be regarded as a substratum of ‘ existence ’ (i.o. an entity),- - 
(363-3G4) 

Says the opponent — “If tliat is so, let tho Destruction bo an entity, 
what is the harm in tliat ? ** 

Answer : — 


TEXT (365) 

The view that ‘ Negation ’ is brought by an ‘ affirmation ’ 

HAS been sought TO BE SUPPORTED BY HAVING RECOURSE 
TO * Preclusion ’ (as the form of the negation so 

BROUGHT about) ; — BUT THE ARGUMENT BASED UPON 
THE ALTERNATIVES POSSIBLE REGARDING DIFFERENCE OR 
NON-DIFFERENCE, ALL BECOME APPLICABLE TO THIS 

VIEW. — (365) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ How is Negation brought about by Affirmation ? ’ In answer to tins 
question the otiier party has recourse to ‘ Preclusion i.e. tho assertion 
that it is Negation in the form of ‘ Preclusion ’ tliat is so brought aboui ; 
that is to say, through the speaker’s choice sometimes oven an entity is spolo^n 
of as a different /orm (negation) of some other entity. With this oxplaiiati«’n 
also the view is open to all those arguments that have been urged above 
as based upon tho alternatives of ‘ difference ’ or ‘ non-difference * etc. — (3f ' 

If, for fear of this criticism, it be held that — “what is brought abi ^ 
by the Causes of ‘Destruction’ is Negation, — not in the form of ‘Prec'i ■ 
sion*, — but in the form of the absolute negation.*' — But here also, flo 
inefficacy of the cause of ‘ Destniction ’ would be still clearer. 

This is what is shown in the following — 
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TEXT (366) 

l b' IT BE HELD THAT WHAT IS MEANT BY ‘ DESTRUCTION ’ IS THE 

negation of effective action, and this does not bring 
about a positive entity ”, — EVEN SO, IT BECOMES ESTABLISHED 
THAT WHAT BRINGS ABOUT THE DESTRUCTION CANNOT 

BE ITS ‘ Cause ’, — because it is devoid of the 
CHARACTER OF ' CaUSE — (366) 

COMMENTARY. 

For instanco, if ‘Destruction’ means the ‘ negation absolute’ — as in 
the expression ‘brings about Destruction, i.e. Negation* — the negative 
U nn would bo related to the term denoting aclio)i, and the meaning would be 
that it does not bring about an entity (in tlie form of Action ) ; and as this 
would bo the denial or negation of Action, what it would imply is the fact 
of the ‘Cause of Destruction’ not being a ‘Cause’; for how can a thing 
devoid of action be a ‘ cause ’ ? So that nothing can be the Cause of 
Destruction. — ( IHhi) 


In this connection, the Author proceeds to sot forth those arguments in 
proof of Destruction having a Cause which have been propounded by 
Avlddhakarna : — 


TEXTS (367-368) 

‘‘ I’ll IS Destmetion of the Thing is not present at the time 
THAT the Thing is in existence ; nor is it present before 
(the Thing has cOxME into existence) ; nor very long 
after (the Thing has come into existence), in fact, 

IT comes immediately after (the thing has come 
INTO existence) ; thus, inasmuch as it comes into 
existence only at a particular time, it 
must have a Cause. If it were inde- 
pendent (of all Causes), then tuts 
occasional character would 
BE impossible, AS SHOWN 
before ”. — (367-368) 

COMMKNTAHY. 

Hiat is to say, the Destruction of a tiling cannot bo present at the time 
the thing is in existence, as if it did, then the momentarily existent 
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thing could never exist. Nor can it be present before the thing has beon 
produced, as what has not been born cannot be destroyed ; e.g. the ‘ son (.f 
the Barron Woman ’ and such non -entities are not destroyed while unborn, 
— Even when coming a/^er the tiling has come into existence, it cannot convr 
very long after it ; because all things (ex hypothesi) being destroyed at tl: ; 
third moment (of existence), there cannot be another destruction very loi ^ 
afterwards, as is found in the case of Eire that has become rediiced to asln . . 
The destruction of the thing, therefore, must come immediately after it lias 
come into existence, i.e. at the second moment. Thus it is established thai, 
as it lias the time of its coming definitely fixed, the Destruction must ha\ i> 
a Cause, just as the sprout has — '‘as it has the time, etc, etc, ; i.e. because it appears 
only occasionally. The invariable concomitance of this reason is next 
shown — ‘7/ it were independent etc, etc,'* ; — ^if it were independent of all Causn, 
then its occasional character could not be possible ; as in that case its existeixo 
would be there at all times. Hence, from its occasional character, it is deduced 
that it must have a Cause. — (367-368) 


Another reason for the same conclusion is set forth in the following — 


TEXT (369) 

‘‘As IT COMES IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE ThING, THE DESTRUCTION 
MUST HAVE A CAUSE ; ALSO BECAUSE, NOT HAVING BEEN 
IN EXISTENCE, IT COMES INTO EXISTENCE, — JUST LIKE 
THE FOLLOWING MOMENT.” — (369) 


COMMENTARY. 


Thus three reasons have been stated : Destruction must have a Caii''' 
(a) because it is occasional, (6) because it comes immediately after the thin ■ 
as admitted by the Bawldhas, and (c) because not having boon in existorn <■ 
it comes into existence, like the following Moment. The ‘Hare’s Horn 
and such other non-entities serve as Corroborative Instances per dissimilarly ' 
—(369) 


The author next states the reasons adduced by Uddyotakara [in N// ' 
yavdrtika on 3.2.14, page 415, Bib. Indica, from where large portions of t 
Commentary on this Text are bodily quoted] — 
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TEXTS (370-372) 

-Then again, if Destruction had no Cause, it would be either a 
kon-entity, like ‘ the Son of the Barren Women * and 
other non-entities, or an eternal entity, like Akdsha ; 

AS NO OTHER ALTERNATIVE IS POSSIBLE. — If DESTRUCTION WERE 
A NON-ENTITY, THEN ALL THINGS WOULD BE ETERNAL, AS 
THERE WOULD BE NO DESTRUCTION (OF ANYTHING) ; AND 
THE IDEA OF THE DestructibiUty (fleeting character) 

OF ALL Properties would be baseless. — If Destruc- 
tion WERE ETERNAL (EXISTING AT ALL TIMES), 

THEN IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE FOR THE ThING TO 
EXIST ALONG WITH ITS OWN DESTRUCTION ; AS 
THERE COULD BE NO INCOMPATIBILITY IN THIS 
CASE ; AND THE ASSERTION OF THE ‘ DES- 
TRUCTION ’ OF WHAT HAS NOT BEEN 
PRODUCED WOULD NOT BE IN KEEPING 

WITH Reason.” — (370-372) 

COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows : — 

‘'Ono who declares that ‘there is no Cause for Destruction* should 
l)c fiuostioned as follows : Does tliis mean that there being no Cause for Des- 
truolioii, Destruction does not exist (come into existence) at all, like the 
‘ sky. lotus’ ? or that having no Cause, it is eternal (ever-lasting), like Akdsha 
Jiiuj other things ? According to your view what is causeless is found to 
!)(} r)f two kinds — eternal and non-existent^ there is no other alternative to these 
two — existence and non-existence ; — ^Now, if being without a Cause, Destruction 
is non-existent, then all things mast be eternal; as there is no Destruction 
^it all. And the idea that ‘ all properties become destroyed ’ becomes, in 
this case, baseless ; because when there is no movement, the idea of any tiling 
M loving * is impossible. If, on the other hand, having no Cause, Dostruc- 
ti’ni is eternal, — then it becomes possible for it to co-exist with the Thing 
('lesi;royed), as the Destruction would bo always there. And tliis would 
highly improper, as the Presence and Absence of a Tiling are mutually 
ii‘';Mtory. If then the said co-existence is not admitted, then there can be no 
I’! '’‘hieing of any effect, as its contrary, the Destruction of the effect would 
^ ' lliere always : — and when a tiling is not produced at all, there can be no 
h ' - tniction of it ; for instance, such miproducod tilings as the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’ 
* not known among people to bo destroyed ; hoiico any such assertion as 
’ it ‘there is destruction of what has not boon produced’ cannot be in 
I- 'ping with Reason.”— (370-372) 

The Author answers all those criticisms in the following Texts : — 
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TEXTS (373-374) 

What sort of * Destruction ’ is it (the causelessness of) 
WHICH the other PEOPLE OBJECT TO ? {a) Is IT THE 

‘ MOMENTARY EXISTENCE ’ OF ThINGS, AS EXPLAINED BY 

US ? Or the ‘ Cessation of the form of the Entity 
CALLED ‘ Disruption ’ (Dhvamsa^ Annihilation) ? 

— If it is the former, then there is no quarrel. 

-(373-374) 

COMMENTARY. 

Destruction is of two sorts — positive and negative. For instanco when, fm 
account of the thing being mobile and having only a momentary existence, it 
becomes ‘ destroyed *, tliis is called ‘ Destruction * (of tho Positive kind) ; 
and there is the other kind of Destruction w’liich consists in the thing losing 
its positive character and becoming what is called ‘ disruption ‘ anni- 
hilation If it is in reference to the former kind of ‘ Destruction ’ to whoso 
* causelessness ’ objection has been taken (by other people) on the ground 
of the reasons adduced above, — then it is entirely futile (as what is objected 
to is denied by us also). — (373-374) 

The futility of tho arguments is further explained 

TEXT (375) 

That thing which, having a momentary existence, is callej) 

* Destruction ’, — This Destruction we also admit as 
having a cause ; it is only the other kind of Destruc- 
tion which we regard as without cause, on the 
ground of there being nothing else (which 
could be its cause). — (375) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question, — “If that is so (and you admit what w'o have argued), tlf ’^ 
why have you held Destruction to be ‘ without cause ’ ? ” 

Tho Answer is — * It is only the other hind etc, etc.' ; i.e. there being nothHnj 
else, — apart from the Cause that brought tho thing into existence, — coni' ig 
later on, in the shai^o of tho Bludgeon and such things, — that wo regard 
Destruction to be vnlhout cause, — (37.5) 

Tho Subject (of tho inference) in the form of ‘ Destruction * being 
explained, the two Reasons, — ‘because it is occasional’ and ‘because s- * 
having been in existence, it comes into existence’, — are duly admil^^* 

(by us also). As regards tho character of ‘coming immediately after t o 
thing ’, if that is intended to be true only in a general way, then that to* 
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(Hily admitted (by iis), because its existence immediately after that thing 
Vvliich is the Cause is admitted by us. — ^If, however, what the other party 
by ‘ the Destruction coming immediately after the thing ’ is that it 
comes immediately after that thing which forms its own self (essence), — 
tlion such a Reason is not admitted , — ^Tlus is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (376) 

The CHARACTER OF ‘ COMING IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE THING ’ 
DOES NOT SUBSIST IN THE DESTRUCTION AS DESCRIBED ; 
BECAUSE THE DESTRUCTION IN THE FORM OF THE 
MOBILE (momentary) ThiNG APPEARS ALONG WITH 

THE Thing itself. — (376) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ In the Destruction as described i.e. in the form not different from the 
mlure of the mobile thing itself. There can be no ‘ parts ’ of a thing which 
is devoid of parts, by virtue of which such Destruction could come imme- 
diately after such a thing : because, like the nature of the Tiling itself, its 
Destruction also comes about on the coming about of the thing itself ; other- 
wise its forming the very nature of the thing would not be true ; as already 
explained. — ( 376) 

It has been argued above that ‘ There is no basis for the notion that 
all J Voperties are destructible ’ (under Text 371) ; — this also becomes rejected 
by what has been just said. — ^This is wliat is shown in the following — 


TEXT (377) 

Thus then, the Destruction being there, Things cannot 

BE ETERNAL ; AND THE NOTION THAT ‘ THINGS ARE DESTRUC- 
TIBLE ’ CANNOT BE BASELESS. — (377) 

COMAIENTARY. 

Simply because all things have the character of existing for a moment, 
^5:^1 those very things that are regarded as so destructible form the basis 
t lie notion of ‘ dostructibility of tilings — this notion therefore, cannot bo 
biU’doss. — (377) 


If then the ‘ Destruction ’ intendexi to be the Subject of the argiuuents 
“ 'bi(!ed by the other party is that in the form of ‘ Disruption * (Annihila- 
^ — then all the three Reasons adduced are ‘ unprov^en ‘ not admitted * 

— This is what is shown in the following — 
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TEXT (378) 

As REGARDS ‘ ANNIHILATION *, AS IT CAN HAVE NO ESSENCE (CHARAC- 
TER), IT CANNOT ‘ COME INTO EXISTENCE IMMEDIATELY AFTER 

THE Thing * ; — ^and as regards the presence of the 
CHARACTER OF ‘ COMING INTO EXISTENCE AFTER 
having not existed before THIS IS PRE- 
CISELY LIKE THE ‘ Sky-lotus ’ and 
OTHER THINGS. — (378) 

COMMENl’ARY. 

Such characters as ‘ coming into oxistonco immediately after the thing, ’ 
and the like can exist in things only, never in a non-entity ^ like the ‘ Haro'-; 
Horns’; and ‘Annihilation* has no ‘essence’, no character; — ^how tli«*u 
can it have any such character as ‘ coming immediately after the thing ’ 
and the like ? 

As regards the presence of the character of ‘ coming into existence, haviuij 
been not in existence before' ; the particle ‘ cha' includes the character of beinfi 
occasional, — ( 378) 

“ If that is so, if Annihilation has not the character of coming into 
e,vi8tence immediately after the thing, then what can bo the meaning of ihc 
assertion that ‘ there is Annihilation of the thing ’ ? When something dorvs 
not belong to a tiling, it can never bo attributed to it.” 

Tlio answer to this is provided in the following — 


TEXT (379) 

When it is said that ‘ there is Annihilation of the Thing 
WHAT is meant IS THAT ‘ THE ThING IS NOT THERE 
And IT IS NOT meant to convey the affirmation 
(predication) of any thing. — (379) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the assertion * there is Annihilation of the thing ' appc rs 
to be affirmative of Annihilation, yet wliat is really meant is only the ncjn- 
tion of the Thing itself, and not the affirmation of any positive entity. — 

“In such expressions as ‘It is Ghaitra’s Son*, it is the existence of 
son that is affirmed ; so in the expression ‘ There is Annihilation of the thii : » 
it must bo the presence of the Annihilation that is affirmed.” 

This is answered in the following — 
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TEXT (380). 

The MERE NAMING OF A PERSON AS ‘ DoNKEY ’ DOES NOT 
LEAD TO THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE WHOLE CHARACTER 
OF THE ASS TO THAT PERSON. — (380) 

COMMENTARY. 

The existence and non-existence of things are not dependent upon the 
uso of mere words, as the using of words depends upon the whim of the 
speaker ; if it were not so, then if, through a whim, the name ‘ Donkey ’ 
w(‘ro given to a man, the entire character of the Ass would have to be attri- 
buted to that man. 

The term ‘ bdleya ? (in the Text) is a synonym for ‘ rdsabJia ’ (Ass). — 
(380) 

The following Text asserts that it must be understood that Avhen 
‘ aniiiliilation ’ is spoken of in regard to a thing, it is only the negation of the 
nature of the thing itself, and there is no affirmation of anything — 

TEXT (381). 

If the CATEGORY NAMED ‘ ANNIHILATION * WERE AFFIRMED 
IN REFERENCE TO A THING, THERE BEING NOTHING 
ACTUALLY PRODUCED IN THE ThING, — ^HOW 
IS IT THAT THE ThING CEASES 

(to exist) ? — (381) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it wore not as declared by us, and if the category of ‘annihilation’ 
wore regarded as affirmed in reference to the thing, — then, as there is nothing 
actually produced in the tiling concerned, — why should that tiling cease 
to exist ? — (381) 

As regards the argument put forward above (under Text 371) If 
Diistniction wore non-existent, all things would bo eternal *, it is answered 
in 1 ho following — 

TEXT (382). 

Thus it is that the Existence of any ‘ Destruction of 
Things * of the nature of ‘ Annihilation ’ is not 

ADMITTED ; BECAUSE THE ‘ DESTRUCTION OF A 

Thing * consists in the Dissociation 
of a particular fornix and not in the 
negation of its existence, — (382) 

COMMENTARY. 

ThiM -because it is really of the nature of the dissociation of a parti- 
* air form of the Thing,— and it is not of the nature of the negation of the 
-Ming due to the cessation of the existence of the nature of the Tiling itself, 

16 
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Why then should our doctrine involve the absurdity of all things being 
eternal ? If the ‘ Destruction of tilings in the form of the negation of 
their character, were non-existent, then alone the tilings would be eternal • 
as a matter of fact, how ever, the Destruction in the sliape of the negation 
of character, though itself negative in cliaracter, is actually there ; — how" then 
could the tilings be eternal ? 

As for the notion of all properties being destructible, — the basis for this 
has been already explained. — (382) 

It has been argued by tlie Opponent (under Text .372, above) that ‘ If 
the Destruction of the thing be eternal, then it would be co-existent with the 
Thing itself This is answered in the following — 

TEXTS (383-384). 

When it is asserted that ‘ Destruction is of the nature of 
Cessation it does not mean the affirmation of its 

POSITIVE CHARACTER ; IT ONLY DENIES THE CONTINUITY 
OF THE PARTICULAR FORM OF THE ThING BEYOND 
ONE MOMENT. ThUS NO LASTING FORM IS 
AFFIRMED IN REGARD TO THE ‘ ANNIHI- 
LATION AND THERE IS NO ROOM 
FOR THE ALTERNATIVE THAT 
IT IS eternal. — (383-384) 

COM:\rEXTAKY. 

When it is said that ‘ there is cessation \ it does not mean the aftirmation 
of the positive form of ‘cessation’ in regard to ‘Annihilation’, — for tlu; 
simple reason that it has no positive form ; it means only the denial of the conti- 
nuity of the particular form of the Thing beyond one moment. Thus there is 
no room for the alternative that it is something absolutely eternal ; becaust*, 
on account of its having no character at all, it is impossible for it to have 
a permanent form. Specially because the properties of eternality or non- 
ctoriiality are invariably concomitant wnth the nature of things. 

It has been argued by Uddyotakara (under Text 371, above) to the effect 
that — “Under your view, wdiat is without Cause may be either eternal or 
non-existent^ etc.” — But this assertion is based upon his ignorance of the 
doctrine of his opponent. As a matter of fact, for Bauddhas who are fully 
conversant with Logic, what is without cause must bo non-existent ; this 
has been thus declared by the Blessed Lord — ‘ The Wise One seeking for tlu^ 
common property among similar things docs not perceive any such property 
in the slightest form ’.—As for the Vaibhdsikas (a particular sect among 
Buddhists), w'ho posit such existent tilings as Akdsha and the rest, they arc 
converts to your view, and they cannot be regarded as Followers of the Buddha ; 
hence the putting forward of their vi€5w cannot bo relevant. 

Thus all causes of Destruction being inefficacious, our Reason (pat 
forward under Texts 353—366) cannot be said to bo ‘ Unproven *. 
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For the following reason also the Causes of Destruction should be 
declared to bo inefficacious : — When a Thing is produced from its Cause, 
is it produced sometimes as evanescent by its very nature, — and sometimes 
iis not-evanescent (eternal) ? If it is produced as evanescent , then it cannot 
be the cause of Destruction, because it is destroyed through its own nature. 
W'hcn a certain nature (or character) belongs to a Tiling, tliis thing, when 
produced, is produced with that same nature ; and it does not depend upon 
any other cause (for producing that nature). For instance, the things that are 
briglit or fluid or solid and the like — when produced — are produced along with 
these properties, — and they do not depend upon another cause for the bring- 
ing about of these properties. It might be argued that — “ In the case of the 
s(‘ed and such things, it is found that though the seed has the nature of produc- 
ing the sprout, yet by itself it cannot producfo it, it needs the help of other causes 
ill the shape of water and such things, — and in the same way, though the 
Thing may have the evanescent nature, yet for its destruction it would 
require other Causes.” This cannot be right ; because what is regarded 
as the ‘ cause ’ of a thing is what brings it about in its final complete form ; 
nothing else is regarded as its ‘ Cause So when a thing has a certain nature, 
it must produce it by itself, and it does not need another Cause. If the seed 
in the granary does not produce the sprout, it is because such ])roductivity 
does not constitute its ‘ nature ’ ; it may bo called ‘ the cause of the Cause ’ 
(of the Sprout), not the direct Cause ; so that tliis does not vitiate our position. 

If the alternative view be accepted, — that when the Thing is produced 
it is ])roduced in the non-evanescent (permanent) form, then, for that also, 
Miiy Cause of its destruction would be entirely inefiicacious ; because any 
change in the nature of such a tiling would bo impossible. Because if the 
nature of a thing wore not destroyed immediately after its production, then, 
lat(T on also, as the same character of permanent standing would be there, 
what is there that would bo done by the ‘ cause of destruction by virtue 
»>f which the thing could be destroyed ? — ^The following might bo urged- ‘‘ In 
tlu? case of (.'Opper and other tilings it is found that, though they are solid, 
yet, on the contact of fire, their condition becomes clianged ; similarly even 
though the thing may be naturally indeslructihle, the Cause of its destruction 
may change its condition ; and by reason of this, it may become destroyed on 
it s coming into contact with that Cause of Destruction ”. — This cannot be 
l ight ; as a matter of fact, it is not the same thing that becomes changed ; 
h« cause ‘ Change ’ consists in the production of another nature or character ; 
nn\v this 'change* that you speak of — ^is it something different from the 
'tiling itself ? or is it the Thing itself ? It cannot be the Thing itself ; as that 
’ '■m been already produced by its own Cause [and hence could not be produced 
:’:i;vin by the Cause of the change\ If it is something different from the 
■ l‘ing, then the Tiling itself remains ns before, retaining its permanence ; so 
‘ ' 'd. it has not changed. As regards the example of Copper and other things, 
i‘''d is not admissible. Because what happens in their case (according to 
• ) is that the preceding ‘solid-moment’ of the Copper being inherently 
i I'ishable (destructible) becomes destroyed by itself, — then under the influence 
' such auxiliary causes as Fire and the like, there is produced, out of its 
''Ml constituents and under other circumstances, a different character in the 
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shape of fluidity ; again this character of fluidity, being inherently perish- 
able, becomes destroyed, and there is produced, out of the auxiliary causes 
and out of the same constituents, another character in the sliape of solidity. 
So that there is no change of one and the same thing. 

Thus the ‘ Cause of Destruction ’ is in every way infructuous ; and our 
Reason is not ‘ unproven *. 

Nor is our Reason ‘ Contradictory ’ ; as what is put forward does actually 
happen according to our view. 

Nor is the reason ‘ inconclusive ’ ; as it has been already established 
before. 

The following might bo urged — “ The Akdsha does not need a cause for 
becoming corporeal (with a shape), and yet it is not permanently liable to 
corporeality ; in the same manner, though the Things may be products, yet 
there may bo some thing wliich is not permanently liable to destruction.** 

This is not right. There is no Product wliich is not regarded as non- 
eternal (evanescent) ; as all caxised things are hold to be evanescent ; and 
these same Products are made the ‘ subject * of the inferential argument ; 
how then can the Reason be ‘ inconclusive ’ ? Those things wliich, though 
Products, are yet expected to bo eternal, on account of their indestructibility, 
— these are really included imder the category of ‘ imcreatcd things and 
as such should bo regarded as discarded by the discarding of that category 
itself. So that there is no defect in our Reason. Nor is it admitted that 
Akdsha and such other things are independent in the matter of their corporea- 
lity ; because as a matter of fact, when a Property does not belong to a things 
that thing is certainly ‘ dependent upon sometliing else ’ in regard to thiit 
property ; things are never regarded as ’ dependent on something else * for 
the purpose of those properties that are already present in them ; in fact, 
they are so dependent, only in regard to Properties tluit are not there already. 
So the Corroborative Instance cited by the other party is one that cannot 
bo admitted. — (384) 

The Author proceeds to say something regarding the category of ‘ un- 
created things ’ : — 

TEXTS (385-386). 

The Akdsha and other things which have been held to be ‘ un- 
created ’ are really non-existent, in the form of ‘ Entities ’ ; 

AS they are devoid of all potentiality ; HENCE THERE CAN BE 
NO ROOM FOR ATTRIBUTING TO THEM ANY SUCH ALTERNATIVE 
CHARACTERS AS THAT OF ‘ MOMENTARINESS ’ OR ‘ NON- 
MOMENTARINESS * ; WHEREBY THEY COULD BE RE- 
GARDED EVEN AS AN ‘ ENTITY * — BE IT EITHER 
MOMENTARY OR OTHERWISE. — (385-386) 

COMMENTARY. 

If things like Akdsha were such as have their existence establishoih 
then alone could there arise any discussion as to their being momentary, etc. : 
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because Properties have no existence by themselves ; — ^if they did, then they 
would cease to bo Properties. Nor are Akdshai etc. uncreated tilings, — be- 
cause, being devoid of all potentiality, they are to bo spoken of as ‘ non- 
existent — like the ‘son of the Barren Woman*. Tliis argument may be 
formulated as follows : — A thing that is devoid of all potentiality must 
bo non-existent, — like the ‘ son of the Barren Woman ’ ; — Akdsha, etc. 
are devoid of all potentiality ; so that this is a natural reason (for regarding 
thorn as non-existent) ; or in reality, there is absence of the more extensive 
character (which implies the absence of the less extensive character). — • 
Nor can the Bioason adduced be said to be ‘ inconclasivo as this alone is 
enough to justify the notion of ‘ non-existence ’. Nor can the Reason be 
said to be ‘ improven ’ ; as we shall explain later on. Nor, lastly, can it be 
said to be ‘ contradictory ’ ; as it is fovind to be present in all cases where the 
IVobandmn is known to be present. — (385-386) 

Question : — “ Why cannot the question of momentari ness or no?i- 
iimmntariness arise in regard to a non-entity ? ” 

'J'lio answ'or is provided in the following — 


TEXT (387). 

That Thing is said to be ‘ momentary ’ whose form persists 
FOR A moment ; WHILE THAT ThING IS SAID TO BE ‘ NoN- 
MOMENTARY ’ WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH A LASTING 

(permanent) form. — (387) 

COMMENTARY. 

The moaning of tliis is clear. — (387) 

Uddyotakara has put forward tho following argimient : — “ The term 
^ Ksnnika'* (‘momentary*) contains the Possessive Affix (‘//luff’, by Panini 
5-2-1 15) ; how does this affix come in ? If, in accordance with the Nir- 
nkla, ‘ k^arm ’ stands for ksaya. Destruction, and the term ‘ ksanikn ’ means 
If tat which has destruction, — tliis cannot be right ; because of tho difference in 
lime; that is, at tho time that there is Destruction, tho thing to wliich it 
belongs is not there (having ceased to'oxist) ; and the Possessive affix is never 
found to be used in connection with tilings that exist at different times. If 
('.vith a view to escaping from that difficulty) it be held that the positive 
‘ 'itity itself, as qualified by its iinpendinq destruction, is what is spoken 
*’•1 as ‘ ’, (‘momentary’), — even so, it is not possible for tho tiling 

fuialified by tho destruction to be spoken of as possessing that Destruction ; 

■ thus also the use of the Possessive affix ivould be in justifiable. If what 
= meant by tilings being ‘ k§anika * ‘ momentary *, is that the time of their 
• ustence is only one moment; and that liaving posited the ‘ ksami ’, ‘ Moment *, 
' tho lowest conceivable measure of time, we call those things ‘mo- 
entary* which continue to exist only during that point of time; — then 
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this also cannot be right ; because the Bawldhn admits of Time only as a 
mere name (a hypothetical entity, without reality) ; and it is not right for 
what is a mere name to be regarded as the qualification of an entity.” (Nya- 
ynvartika on 3-2-14, page 418, lines 8-16, Blh. Indica Edition.) 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXT (388). 

That form of the thing which does not tersest after its 

PRODUCTION IS WHAT IS CALLED ‘ KsffV/l \ ‘ MOMENT ’ ; 

AND THAT WHICH HAS THIS FORM IS HELD TO BE 

‘ Ksaij^ikn \ ‘ momentary ’. — (388) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wliat is called ‘ moment ’ is the characti^r of the thing which is 
destro^^ed immediately after it has been produced ; and that wlii(;h has 
this character is called ‘ momentary Tliis has been thus declared — 
‘ Moment is that wliich is destroyed immediately after the thing has come 
into existence, and that which has tliis is called momentary,' — (388) 

“ Even so, as the ‘ nature ’ of a tiling is not-difforent from the Thing 
itself, there can bo no such idea as that ‘ this belongs to that ’, — which idea 
is based upon the difference of the two factors concerned.” 

The answer to this is provided in tho following — 


TEXT (389). 

Even when there is no difference between two thinejs, 
there IS nothing to prevent the notion of ‘ this 

BELONGING TO THAT AS EVERY EXPRESSIVE 
WORD IS APPLIED IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
AN ARBITRARY WHIM. — (389) 


COMMENTARY. 

In such expressions as ‘ one’s own nature ’, ‘ tho body of tho stone- 
image ’, and so forth, — even though there is no actual difference between 
the two things spoken of, the Possessive ending implying difference is used 
on the basis of an assiuncd difference ; so would it be in the case in qucstioi 
also. Verbal expressions are used, not always in accordance with tho ren* 
state of things, but in accordance with the whim of the speaker. — (380) 

Further, when a man utters a verbal soimd, that sound denotes, ie 
that form alone, only that much of a thing as to which it is applied , — su(‘li 
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denotation being due to convention ; and in reality there is no ‘ basic term ’ 
or an ‘ affix ’ ; the term (verbal sound) ‘ ksanika ’ is applied by the learned 
to only such a thing as does not continue to exist after its coming into exist- 
ence ; and such a thing being meant to be denoted by the term ‘ momen- 
tary ’ — ^it may be used along with an affix or without an affix, — ^we have no 
regard for any such use, which is used on the basis of conventions that are 
purely arbitrary. — This is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (390). 

What is meant to be spoken of (by the term ‘ KsuT^ika 

‘ MOMENTARY ’) IS THE THING THAT DOES NOT CONTINUE 
TO EXIST AFTER ITS COMING INTO EXISTENCE ; AND THAT 
TERM MAY BE USED EITHER WITH THE AFFIX OR 
WITHOUT THE AFFIX (TO WHICH Uddyotukara 
HAS TAKEN OBJECTION). 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Emm ’ — i.e. by the term ‘ ksanika ‘ momentary.’ 

‘ With the affix' — i.e., with the Possessive affix (Than), — (390) 

Thus it has been shown that if Ahlsha and the rest tare regarded as 
uncreated, they must be regarded as being non-existent ; and it is now going 
to bo shown that if they are regarded as existent, they must be momentary : — 


TEXT (391). 

If Akdshi, Time and such things are existent, then, 

BEING so, THEY CANNOT ESCAPE FROM BEING 

momentary , — ^just like the created 
THINGS. — (391) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ Krtdh ’ — stands for ‘ krtakdh ‘ created things 

Tliis indicates ‘ being ‘ existence as the Reason (for regarding tilings 
^nomentary ), — (391) 


This Reason is stated more explicit ly ; — - 
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TEXTS (392-394). 

For instance, whatever things are existent are all in a state 

OF PERPETUAL FLUX, — JUST AS ALL CREATED THINGS HAVE 
JUST BEEN SHOWN TO BE ;-yrHESE THINGS, AJcdshOb, 

Time, God, and the rest are held by you to be 
existent \ — ^these could never have an existence 
IF THEY WERE DEVOID OF mcyrmifUariness ; 

— ^BECAUSE PERMANENT THINGS CANNOT 
HAVE ANY Fruitful activity, 

EITHER SUCCESSIVELY OR 
SIMULTANEOUSLY, — THERE- 
FORE THEY ARB HELD 

TO BE non-existent, 

-(392-394) 


COMMENTARY. 

The roasoniiig may bo thus formulated : — What is existent must bo 
momentary, — ^like tho things just shown to be momentary ; — Akasha and 
other (uncreated) things are hold by you to bo existent ; this is therefore a 
natural reason (for regarding them as momentary). 

‘ As have been shown to be ’ ; — i.e. as momentary. 

This shows that tho Corroborative Instance is not devoid of tho Proban- 
dum, as its presence has been already establislied. 

^ Held by you ’ ; — this is meant to indicate that tho reasoning liere put 
forward is an indirect one, in tho form of a Redact io ad absurdum. Otherwise 
the Reason cited would bo one that is not admitted by one or the other of 
the two parties. 

Question — “ In what way is tho invariable concomitance of the Reason 
(with the Probandum) established ? ” 

Answer I — ‘ they vyere devoid of momentariness, etc.' ; the ‘existence’ 
that is meant to be the Reason here is that which consists in ‘ capacity for 
fruitful action ’ ; and this ‘ existence ’ must l)o absent, if ‘ momentarinoss ’ 
is absent ; because when things perform a fruitful act, they do it either 
successively and simultaneously, — ^there is no other way of acting except 
successively and simultaneously ; as these two are mutually exclusive, 
as is clearly perceived ; for instance, tho Jar is not perceived, at one and tho 
same time, to perform tho successive functions of containing wine, water 
and other liquids as apart from one another, — and also the simultaneous func- 
tions of bringing about its own cognition and also containing water, at one 
and the same time ; — now those various acts that the Jar is seen to perform 
successively, — or the Potter is seen to make the Jar, the plates and other 
objects, — all those it or he is not able to do or make simultaneously. When 
too the Jar is found to produce its own cognition and other things at one 
and the same time, it is not, at that same time, found to produce those some 
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successively also. All this is clearly established by direct Perception. Thus 
succession being excluded by simultaneity, and vice versa, the cognition that 
precludes both these functions (the successive as well as the simultaneous) 
naturally precludes the object also to which those functions belong, — and 
it also indicates that there can be no third kind of functioning ; thus then 
there is mutual exclusion — ‘ contradiction ’ — between these two — succession 
and simultaneity — of that particular kind in which the presence of one 
implies the absence of the other. Thus no third kind of activity being 
possible, all fruitful activity of things must be either successive or simulta- 
neous', and when such activity is precluded in Permanent tilings by the 
absence of the more extensive character, it precludes its characteristic in 
the shape of ‘ existence ’ also. In this w’ay the necessary invariable 
concomitance becomes secured. 

It cannot be argued, in answer to this that — “ The succession and simul- 
taneity of the things themselves have not yet been proved, inasmuch as 
Time is not postulated by us as a distinct entity.” — It will not be right to 
argue thus, because we do not say that the ‘ succession ’ and ‘ simultaneity * 
of tilings are duo to a distinct category in the shape of Time ; what we mean 
is that it is due to their coming into existence in those ways. For instance, 
when it so happens that when one comes into existence, the others also 
come into existence similarly, then they form the basis of the notion 
of ‘ non-succession ’ or ‘ simultaneity * ; as is found in the case of several 
sprouts coming out from similar causal conditions ; — when, on the other hand, 
things appear in a different manner, they are spoken of as ‘ successive * ; 
e.g., such tilings as the sprout, the stem, tho leaves, and so forth. — All these 
are clearly recognised by direct perception, and are spoken of as such by 
people. The functioning of Causes also towards the bringing about of such 
tilings is similarly spoken of as ‘successive’ or ‘simultaneous*. Thus the 
(ibjection that has been urged cannot be rightly urged against us. 

Says the opponent : — “ In case the Thing were proved to be j)ermanent, 
the preclusion of succession and simultaneity might not imply the pre- 
clusion of fruitful activity ; e.g. when the existence of the ‘ Tree ’ becomes 
precluded in regard to a certain place, it precludes the particular tree 
‘ shimshapd ’ ; otherwise, if the place itself were unknown where could the 
absence of the shtmshapd bo cognised ? As a matter of fact, the permanent 
thing itself does not exist (for you, the Ihiddhist), as this is wdiat you wish 
to deny. If, however, you do admit that such a permanent thing does exist, 
then it cannot bo right to deny it ; since you admit its existence as the sub- 
stratum (of tho two kinds of activity). Thus your reason — ‘ because it has 
existence ’, — becomes ‘ inconclusive as it is found to be present also in 
tho contrary of your Probandum (‘Momentary’).” 

It is not so, we reply. When wo urge the non-perception of the more 
extensive character as proving our negative conclusion, w’^e do not urge it 
as an independent valid cognition ; we put it forw^ard only in the fonu of a 
Ueductio ad ahsurdum against tho opponent ; the sense being — if you accept 
-he permanence of the thing, then, you cannot admit its fruitful activity, 
as * succession’ and ‘simultaneity’, — ^which are of larger extension, and with 
which tho said ‘succession’ and ‘simultaneity’ are in variably^ concomitant. 
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— cannot bo present in it ; because when the wider thing is not there, the 
narrower thing cannot bo there ; otherwise the two could not be related as 
being of ‘ larger ’ and ‘ narrower ’ extension. Hence on the preclusion of 
the capacity for fruitful activity , the presence of existence also cannot be accept- 
ed ; as the said capacity constitutes the characteristic of ‘ existence.* 

By this method, the non-existence of things becomes established. 

Nor is it necessary that the Corroborative Instance per Dissimilarity 
must always be a real entity ; as all that is meant to be shown by such in- 
stance is that the absence of the Proband um means the absence of the Pro- 
bans. And tliis is proved by the mere assertion, — without admitting the 
real existence of any object, — that when the wider tiling is absent the nar- 
rower thing also must be absent, — after it has been recognised in a general 
way that between the two things there lies the relation that one has a wider 
extension than the other and as such there is invariable concomitance 
between them ; e.g., the assertion ‘ when the Tree is absent, the Shimshapd 
cannot be there — This has been thus declared : — ‘ In the case of the Corro- 
borative Instance per dissimilarity^ it is not necessary that the existence 
of the objective substratum should be admitted ; as what is intended follows 
from the mere assertion that on the absence of one, the other also cannot be 
there ’.—(303-394) 


The following Text shows that the Permanent Thing cannot have any 
successive fruitful activity : — 


TEXT (395). 

Effects are delayed on account of the non-proxtmity of 
THE Cause. If the efficient Cause were there, 

TO what would that delay be due ? — (395) 


COMMENTARY. 

It is not by their own wish that the effects come into existence or not 
come into existence ; in fact, thtnr beiny and not being depend upon the 
presence or absence of the Cause. Under the circumstances, if the Thing 
in its ptirmanent form were always there, as the cause of all things, — then 
how is it that all effects are not produced at once, — being dependent as 
they are upon the mere presence of the said Cause ? and why should they 
appear successively — one after the other ? — * Ksepa * is Delay. — So that 
even the subsequent effect should come into existence beforehand, — because 
its Cause would bo there in its untrammelled form, — just like the effect that 
the Opponent has in view. — (305) 

In the following Text, the Opponent offers an explanation ; — 
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TEXT (396). 

“ Even of the eternal thing, there are certain auxil- 
iaries, — ON account of whose hklp, the former 
BRINGS about THE LARGE NUMBER OF ITS 
EFFECTS, IN SUCCESSION — (396) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Even though tho l^ormanent Entity is always there, yet its auxiliaries 
fome up to it only in succession ; hence on account of these latter, the Per- 
manent Entity will naturally produce its effects only in succession ”. — (396) 

Tho following Text answers tliis argument : — 


TEXTS (397-399). 

This is all very well ; but when those other things become its 

‘ AUXILIARIES IS IT BECAUSE THEY ARE THE CAUSE OF THE CAUSAL 
efficiency (of THE PERMANENT ThING) ? Or BECAUSE THEY 
ALSO SERVE THE SAME PURPOSE ? — 1f THEY ARE THE CAUSE OF 
THE CAUSAL EFFICIENCY (OF THE PERMANENT ThING), — 

THEN THIS Thing itself would be produced by them ; 

AND yet this IS INCAPABLE OF BEING PRODUCED, AS IT IS 
ALWAYS THERE (BEING PERMANENT). Or, IF THE VERY 
FORM OF THE PERMANENT ThING WERE HELD TO BE 
PRODUCED (by THE AUXILIARIES), THEN ITS ETERNA- 
lATY (permanence) DISAPPEARS. If THE 
‘ PECULIARITY ’ (PRODUCED IN THE PERMA- 
NENT Thing) be regarded as something 

DISTINCT from THE ThING ITSELF, THEN, — 

HOW CAN THIS (ThING) BE REGARDED 

AS THE ‘ Cause ’ ? — (397-399) 


COMM KNT ARY. 

As a matter of fact, it is not possible for tho Permanent Thing to have 
any auxiliary. Because (a) would that be an ‘ auxiliary ’ by virtue of creating 
peculiar conditions in tlie thing — as the iCarth, Water and other things 
hoconio auxiliaries of tho seed tlirough producing in it such conditions as 
sivellimj and the like ? Or (6) would it by virtue of their serving tho same 
purpose as the thing - as Colour etc. become auxiliari('s to tlu? Eno in pro- 
ducing tho visual perception of Colour, by mere appearance ? — '13 lo former 
view cannot be maintained ; bocauso the ‘ peculiar condition ’ that is produced 
in tho Thing, by the auxiliary — would that condition be non -different or 
different from the form of tho tiling itself ? — or would it be neither ditlerent 
nor non -different ? Or would it be both different and non-^lifferent ? — ^as 
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hold by the Ajivakas. These are the four alternatives. The first of these 
alternatives is not tenable ; as in tliis case, the condition, being non-different 
from tho tiling, would bo, like it, always there, and what is always there 
cannot be produced, — or if it bo produced, tho thing itself also might be 
produced in the same way ; and that would deprive it of its 'perrmnence, 
— If the second alternative bo accepted, in that case, the effect being 
produced by the condition in question, the Tiling itself would cease to bo 
tho Came, 

Tho tonn ‘ asau ’ (in the fourth line of tho Text) stands for tho 
Permanent Thing, — (397-399) 

The same argument is further clarified in tho following — 


TEXT (400). 


The effects would in that case be produced only when the 
SAID ‘ Condition ’ is there, — ^and they would not be 

PRODUCED WHEN THE ‘ CONDITION ’ IS NOT THERE ; — 

AND THUS IT WOULD BE THIS ‘ CONDPIION ’ THAT 
WOULD HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS THEIR 

Cause, — (400) 


COMMENTARY. 

When ‘ it ’ — i.o., tho said condition — is there. — ‘ Thus \ i.e., from the 
positive and negative concomitanco just pointed out. — (400) 

Tho following Text states an answer from tho standpoint of the Opponent 
[and then refutes it] — 

TEXTS (401-402). 

It might BE ARGUED THAT — “ On ACCOUNT OF ITS (THE CONDITION’S) 
RELATION TO THE ThING, THE CAUSAL CHARACTER DOES BELONG TO 

THAT (Thing) also ”. — What ‘ relation ’ can be held to subsist 
BETWEEN these TWO ? — IT CANNOT BE identity ; as the two 
ARE RECOGNISED AS DISTINCT. NoR CAN THE RELATION 
BE HELD TO CONSIST IN THE FACT THAT IT IS PRODUCED 
FROM IT ; AS IN THAT CASE, THERE SHOULD BE SIMUL- 
TANEITY ; AND THEN THE APPEARANCE OP THE EFFECTS 
ALSO WOULD BE SIMULTANEOUS. — (401-402) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ ’ — i.e., of tho condition. — 'That'* — the permanent thing. 

With the words ‘ what relation, etc, ’ the Author replies to tho answer 
of the Opponent. The meaning is that no relation is possible between the 
two. There are only two kinds of relation possible : Identity and Being 
Produced out of it : — the relation between tho thing and the condition cannot 
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bo that of Identity; as the two have been admitted to be different. Nor 
can the relation be that of being produced out of it ; because, in fact, the 
effects are produced out of the auxiliaries themselves. If then, it bo accepted 
that the conditions are produced out of the thing, then, as the appearance 
of the conditions would be contingent upon the thing itself, all the conditions 
would be produced simultaneously, and this would imply the simultaneous 
appearance of all the effects also ; as the Cause (in the shape of the Per- 
manent Thing) along with the conditions would be always present. — (401-402) 

TEXT (403). 

If it be HELD THAT THERE IS NEED FOR A FURTHER AUXILIARY, 

— THEN THERE WOULD BE AN INFINITE REGRESS. FrOM 
THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT, ON ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE 
OF RELATION, THE EFFECT CANNOT BE PRODUCED 
EVEN ONCE. — (403) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it bo hold that “ for the producing of the said ‘ conditions ’ also 
there is nocHi for other auxiliaries ; so that the conditions appear successively 
and hence there can bo no simultaneous appearance of the cfTects ”, — this 
cannot bo right ; as in this way, there would bo an Infinite Regress. For in- 
stance, for these auxiliaries also, there would have to be postulated further 
auxiliaries for the bringing about of other conditions ; of that condition again, 
which would be different, there would be no relationship, — and if it were 
to bo produced out of the same, then all effects would be produced simul- 
taneously ; and if a f mother auxiliary were needed for that, — ^the same 
difhculties would again present themselves. — ^^Ihus there being tliis infinite 
regress y no relationship between the Thing and the Condition could bo estab- 
lished ; and when this cannot be established, then tlio effect would be pro- 
duced not from the Ponnanent Thing, but from the Condition itself. — (403) 

TEXTS (404-405). 

If the RELATION BETWEEN THE TWO (THE PERMANENT THING AND 

THE Conditions) were held to be that of ‘ Inherence ’ (subsist- 
ence), THEN ALSO THE FOLLOWING HAS GOT TO BE CONSIDERED : — 

Is the ‘Inherent’ thing so regarded because it is helpful? 

Or not so ? If the former alternative is accepted, then 

IT COMES TO BE THE SAME AS THE RELATION OF 
‘ BEING PRODUCED FROM IT AND THIS HAS 
JUST BEEN REJECTED. — (404-405) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might bo argued that — “ the relation between the condition and the 
Permanent Entity is not that of being produced from it, but that of inhering 
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in it, the condition being inherent (subsisting) in the Permanent Thing — 
Tliis cannot be right ; this is shown in the Text with the words — ‘ Then also, 
etc.' — ‘Or 7iot so'; — the construction being — ‘it is held to be inherent 
without being helpful — ^Under the first alternative, the help rendered 
being non-different from the Thing helped, it would come to be the same 
relation which has been spoken of above as that of being produced from 
it ; and this has been just rejected. — (404-405) 

If the second alternative is accepted, then there being no distinction, 
everything would be ‘ inherent ’ in everjdhing. Tins is what is explained 
in the following — 

TEXT (400). 

In case the ‘ inherent ’ be not something helpful to that 

WHEREIN IT inheres, THEN ALL ThINGS WOULD BE EQUALLY 

inherent, as there could be nothing to differen- 
tiate ONE FROM THE OTHER. — (406) 

COMMENTARY. 

"Equally', — because, in the matter of being 7iot helpful, it could not be 
differentiated from the tiling that is meant by the opponent (to be inherent). 
—(406) 

Tho Author next takes up the vi(?ws that both (the Permanent Thing 
and the Conditions) are both different and 7wn<liffe7'enl : — 

TEXT (407). 

Each of the two ai.ternatives — that 'ihe two are Differeyit 
ayul non-differmi — having thus been severally rejected, 
the idea that the (yV)NDITION IS BOTH (DIFFERENT 
AND non-different) ALSO BECOMES DISCARD- 
ED.— (407) 

(COMMENTARY. 

Tho rejection of each of the two alternatives naturally implies tho 
rejection of both alternatives ; as tho two alternatives together do not differ 
from the two alternatives treated severally. — Further (between two con- 
tradictories), the acceiitanco or rejection of one must imply the rejection or 
acceptance, respectively, of tho other ; hence it cannot be right to regard the 
existing thing as being both different and non-different (from tho Conditions) ; 
as the same tiling cannot be both affirmed and denied at tho same time ; 
otherwise it would cease to bo one. — (407) 

The following Text shows that tliis has already been explained before, 
in course of the examination of the doctrine of the " Pudgala' (section F, 
chapter VII) and tho rest. 
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TEXT (408). 

In course of the examination of the ‘ Pudgala etc. 
it has been explained that both alternatives . 
cannot be accepted. Hence the ‘Condition’ 
cannot be both ‘ different ’ and ‘ non-differ- 
ENT ’ ; nor can it be neither ‘ different ’ 

NOR ‘ non-different ’. — (408) 

COMMI^NTARY. 

The other party now puts forward the view that the ‘ Auxiliaries ’ of 
the I’ermanent Thing become so by reason of tiieir serving the same purpose 
as the latter [tiie second alternative suggested under Text ,‘hj7]. To this 
effect, some people argue as follows : “ The Pormanont Tiling does not 
require the Auxiliaries, — and yet apart from the Auxiliaries, it cannot bring 
about its effect ; the fact of the matter is that its very natine is such that it 
produces its effect only when all its auxiliaries are close to it, — and never 
by itself, like the Final Cause. Hence even though the thing bo always 
present, there is no possibility of all its effects being produced sirnultancous- 
iy.” 


Tliis is the view sot forth in tlie following — 

TEXTS (409-410). 

“ KvEN THOUGH THE PERMANENT TllING MAY NOT ACTUALLY NEED THE 
AUXILIARY AGENCIES, YET, APART FROM THESE LATTER, IT CANNOT 
PRODUCE ITS EFFECT, LIKE THE FiNAL CAUSE ; ITS OWN NATURE 
IS SUCH THAT IT BECOMES AN EFFICIENT CAUSE ONLY 
WHEN IN CLOSE PROXIMITY TO THE AUXILIA- 
RIES ; HENCE IT IS THAT EVEN THOUGH THE 

Permanent Thing is always present, 

ITS EFFECT DOES NOT COME ABOUT 

ALWAYS.” — (409-410) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ na’ (at the end of the second lino) goes with ‘ kdrakah ’. 

‘ Like the Final Cause — this is meant to be the Corroborative Instance 
V^'t' disaimilarity ; or it may bo taken as the Corroborative Instance simi- 
(xrity in support of the proposition stated in the last line ‘ it becomes an 
'.flic lent cause, etc,^ 

The term ‘ hetuvat ’ is to bo analysed as ‘ hUoh ’ (with the genitive 
■ ‘ iva \ 

‘ Even though the Pennanent thing, etc,' — i.e., oven tliough the reriuanent 
'• is always there.— (409-410) 

Tho above view is answered in the following — 
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TEXT (411). 

This may be so ; but if the character of the Permanent 
Thing in its complete form (along with its auxiliaries) 
be held to be the same as that of it in its 

INCOMPLETE FORM (WITHOUT THE AUXILIARIES), 
then the AUXILIARIES ALSO SHOULD BE 
PERMANENT (EtERNAL) . — (41 1 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The above theory may bo all right ; but what has to bo examined heni 
is this — ^Tho character that belongs to the Permanent Tiling in its complete 
form as fully equii^ped ivith its auxiliaries, — ^is this character the same as 
that of the same tiling in its incomplete form (without the Auxiliaries) ? 
Or is it different from this latter ? — ^If it is the same, then the auxiliaries 
should be regarded as permanent. — (411) 

The following Text shovrs how that is so — 


TEXTS (412-413). 

Because '-"hey must exist while that thing exists whose 

CHARACTER IS CONNECTED WITH THEM. — Tf, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, THE INC03IPLETE FORM BE HELD TO BE DIFFERENT 
(from the COMPLETE FORM), THEN THE UNITY OF THE 
THING BECOMES LOST. — ^ThUS THE SUCCESSIVE 
APPEARANCE OF EFFECTS IS NOT POSSIBLE, 

EVEN WHEN THE CAUSE IS DEPENDENT 

(upon AUXILIARIES). — (412-413) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ tatsamhcuMJia, etc.' is to bo expounded as ‘ that whose charactei* 
is connected with them,’ — i.e. the Auxiliaries. 

‘ They must exist ’ — i.e. the Auxiliaries must exist. — Just as when a man 
tied to a chain is dragged, the chain also becomes dragged, — the auxiliari* - 
must follow the Permanent thing with which they are connected. Th\v< 
alone does the Thing become saved from renouncing its previous character. 
If it does not renounce its character which is connected with the auxiliarif" 
then on account of the non-relinquishment of the character connected wit^ 
the auxiliaries, the implication is that it does not relinquish the auxiliarie 
also ; because the ‘ connection * is always dependent upon the connect(‘<l 
factor. Otherwise the character of the thing would not be the same as t}v> 
previous one. 
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If it be held that the incomplete form of the tiling (i.e. without the 
auxiliaries) is different from that of the complete form (along with the 
auxiliaries), then the answer is as follows ; If the form of the thing as without 
tlio auxiliaries be hold to be different from its form as with the auxiliaries, 
then it loses its permanence; as the /orm is nothing different from the thing 
itself. 

"riuis, oven if the action of the cause be dependent upon auxiliaries, 
it is not possible for the Permanent Thing to have any successive fruitful 
activity.— (412-413) 


The following Text shows that even simultaneous action is not possible :■ 


TEXT (413). 

As FOR isirniiUaneity, that ls not FAVOintED (by the other party 
AT ALL) ; AS the EFFECTS ARE ACTUALLY FOUNO TO 
APPEAR IN SUCCESSION. — (413) 


COMMENTARY. 

lOvon the other party do not favour the idea of the effects of the 
rorinanent Thing being simultaneous. For instance, the following are 
d< -scribed as the effects of Permanent Things ; (a) Pleasure, Pain and the 
R(;st, — of the Soul ; (h) Sound — of Akaslia ; (c) the successive cognitions- of 
tlio Mind ; (d) the gross substances, from tJio Diad onwards, — of the Atoms ; 
{c) all products — of Time, Space, God and so forth. And in the case of 
jtll these effects it is clearly perceived that they appear in succession. — (413) 

What is meant is that the theory of simultaneity is contrary to perceived 
facts, and also contrary to the opponent’s own doctrines. 

The author now proceeds to show that it is contrary to Inference also: — 


TEXT (414). 

If the Thing possessed of the causal potency disappears, 

AFTER HAVING BROUGHT ABOUT ALL ITS EFFECTS SIMUL- 
TANF20USLY, — THEN ITS momeutarincss becomes 

ES r A BUSHED. — (414) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is, does the nature of the tiling consisting in its capacity for effective 
-lion disappear, after having brought about all the effects simultaneously ? 

17 , • 
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Or does it continue to exist ? — ^Thoso are the only two alternatives possible, — 
If it is held that it disappears, then tliat establishes its momentary charac- 
ter ; as at each moment fresh natures would be appearing, one after the 
other, each preceding nature becoming destroyed by itself. — (414) 


TEXTS (415-416). 

If, on the other hand, the form of the efficient Cause con- 
tinues (after HAVING BROUGHT ABOUT THE EFFECTS), THEN IT 
SHOULD PRODUCE THE EFFECT OVER AGAIN ; BECAUSE, HOW 
COULD ANY EFFICIENCY BE ATTIUBUTED TO WHAT IS NOT 
EFFECTIVE IN BRINGING ABOUT DUE EFFECTS ? TlIUS 
ALL THINGS WOULD BE NON-EXISTENT AND MOMEN- 
TARY, — LIKE THE ‘ SKY-LOTUS ’, — ON ACCOUNT OF 
THEIR BEING DEVOID OF ALL efficiency; BE- 
CAUSE — IT IS efficiency (for effective action) 

THAT CONSTITUTES THE CHARACTERISTIC OF 

(existing) ‘ Things ’. — (415-416) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the second alternative is accepted, then, as the form of the thing, 
in the shape of its causal efTiciency, would continue, — it should produce its 
effect over again ; because it will not have abfindoned its previous form» 
just like its previous condition ; and thus there would come about the saruo 
succession of effects. This shows that the doctrine of simultaneity is contrar>' 
to Inferential Reasoning. 

It might be argued that — “ It may bo that the effective action of the 
Permanent Thing is neither successive or simultaneous ; and yet its efficienev 
may bo there all the same.” 

In answer to this, it is said — ‘ How couhl any efficiency, etc, etc ,^ — ^Wh(w» 
the efficiency of things is determined, it is only on the basis of their briiigiii: 
about their effects ; so that when a tiling does not bring about any effect, hov 
could it be efficient ? Otherwise, why could not efficiency bo attributed t'* 
the ‘ sky -lotus ’ and other such things also ? 

Says the Opponent — “ Even though the efficiency of the Thing has disajv 
peared, the existence of the Tiling is still there (it still exists) ; and as it woul^ 
be in existence, your Reason becomes Inconclusive,'^ 

Answer: — ^ Thus all things couhl be non-existent, etc, etc,' — ^The on! 
characteristic of an existing thing is that it should have the capacity f<^ 
effective action ; if this capacity has disappeared, how could existence, th 
cliaracteristic feature of the entity, remain there ? 
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Thus it is established that Akdaha and other things which are hold to 
be non-mamentary (permanent) can only bo regarded as ‘ non-existent 
like ‘ the son of the Barren Woman — ^because they are devoid of the capa- 
city for effective action, functioning either successively or simultaneously, 
—(415-416) 


TEXT (417). 

If, then, capacity (for fruitful action) be not admitted to 

BE THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF THE ‘ ENTITY — THEN, UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES, IT BEHOVES THE OTHER PARTY TO 
POINT OUT SOME OTHER CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF 

‘ Entities — (417) 


COMMENTARY. 

It might bo argued that — “ If capacity for effective action were the 
cliaracioristic feature of entities^ then alone all this would bo very well ”. — In 
tliat case it should be explained what their characteristic feature is. As a 
n latter of fact, when it is said that the ‘ Hare’s Horn ’ and such thing are ‘ non- 
entities tills idea is based entirely upon tho absence in them of tlie capacity 
fur effective action. Then, inasmuch as ‘ entity ’ and ‘ non-entity ’ are 
mutually exclusive, it follows, by implication, that the characteristic feature 
uf ‘ entity as distinguished from ‘ non-entity ’, consists in its capacity 
for effective action. — (417) 

Tile following Text anticipates tho opponent’s answer to the above : — 


TEXT (418). 

If the characteristic feature of ' entities ’ be held TO 
CONSIST IN being related to existence (Being), — ^'phat cannot 
BE RKiirr ; because no such relation as that of 
‘ Inherence ’ and the like is known to subsist 

BETWEEN THEM. HoW TOO COULD THEY BE 
THE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF ONE 
ANOTHER ? — (418) 

COMMENTARY. 

[8ays tho Opponent] — “ Capacity for effective aci ton is not tho charactor- 
feature of entities ; it is ‘ being relaled to existence ’, i.e., tho ‘ Inherence 
existence (Being) ’, that is their clmracteristic foatme.” 

The answer to tliis is — Tlmt cannot be right ; i.e. that cannot bo the right 
’’^racteristic feature of entities ; — became no such relation as that of ‘ Irih/er^ 
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cnce’ and the like is known to subsist between them ; the phase * and the like ’ is 
meant to include ‘ existence If any such relation as Inhoronco and the like 
wore known to subsist between them, then ‘ Inherence’ might be the character- 
istic foatmo of ‘ entities as a matter of fact however, it is exactly those 
relations whose existence the opponent has set out to prove ; and also be- 
cause there are valid proofs to the contrary. Or even the proofs already 
adduced before may be regarded as setting aside ‘ existence ’ (Being) us 
well as ‘ Inherence The reason for this lies in the fact that ‘ l^xistence ’ 
or ‘ Being ’ can have no relation with anytliing, as it cannot bo helped by 
any tiling ; and there can be no relation between things that are not helpful 
to one another ; if there were such relation, it would lead to an absurdity. 
— ^Further, it behoves you to explain what is the cliaractoristic feature of 
‘ Being * (Existence), ‘ Inherence ’ and of the ‘ ultimate specific Individua- 
lities — ^which feature marks them out as ‘ entities As a matter of fact 
‘ l^xistence ’ (or ‘ Being ’ ) does not inhere (subsist ) in either ‘ Inherence ’ 
or in ‘ the ultimate specific Individualities nor does it subsist in ‘ Being ' 
or ‘ Existence ’ itself. In fact, the theory (of the ojiponent) is that what 
the presence of existence (or Being) marks out as ‘ entities * are only the tJiree 
categories of Substance^ Quality and Action, — Thus the characteristic feature 
proposed is found to be too narrow (not applicable to all the things in question). 

Even granting that such entities as ‘ Existence ’ and the rest do 
exist ; — the ‘ inherence of existence ’ cannot bo the characteristic feature of 
entities ; because it is an entirely different thing ; when one thing is entirely 
different from another, it cannot constitute the form of the lattcT ; and 
thereby servo as its characteristic featiuo. Thus, when a person is 
found whose mind is bewildered by his ignorance of the real character of 
‘entities’, if a definition of their characteristic feature is provided, what 
should be pointed out as the required feature is some character in the tlurig 
in question itself wliich servos to differentiate it from something else ; 
so that tlirough that character, the nature of the thing could be determined ; 
e.g. the Eartti is distinguished as characterised by roughness of surface. 
One thing cannot constitute the form of another thing ; for if it did, then 
it would not bo another tiling at all ; how then could it form its charactoristi*; 
feature ? Specially because the term ‘ characteristic feature ’ in the present 
context stands for the nature or character of things. — (418) 


Some people argue as follows : — “ That entity which in its ultimaG* 
form does not bring about any cognition oven for the Omniscient Person, - 
what would be the proof that would establish the non-existence of sucl! 
an entity , — hy virtue of which such a universal proposition could bo assertc< ! 
that ‘ whatever exists is momentary ’ ? Nor would the non-cognition 
such an entity vitiate the omniscient character of that Person, as His omni'^ 
cience applies to only such things as are cognisable ; it is only when a nm 
does not know what is knowablo, tliat he is regarded as not omniscient ; whi i 
the said entity is not knowahle ; because, even though its cognition could !>• 
produced, it would remain incapable of being cognised.” 

Against these people, the author directs the following remarks : — 
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TEXTS (419-421). 

All operations bearing upon the consideration of things are 

TO BE CARRIED ON BY ONE WHO HAS AN UNDISTURBED INTELLECT 
AND SEEKS TO ACCOMPLISH A USEFUL PURPOSE, — ^NOT BY ONE WHO 
IS DEMENTED. HeNCE IT WOULD BE RIGHT TO DETERMINE THE 
EXISTENCE OF ONLY SITCII A THING AS WOULD BE OF USE TO 
SOME PEOPLE, AT SOME PLACE, AT SOME TIME AND IN 
SOME WAY. It is in reference TO SUCH A THINi; 

THAT WE ARE PROviN(i THE mowenlarinesH ; and it 
IS ONLY WITH REFERENCE TO SUCH THINGS 

THAT THE Universal Premiss has 
BEEN asserted. — (419-421) 


COAIMENTARY. 

Wnionovor tliero is any considoration as to anytliing boing existent or 
iion-('xisteiit, it is done by one who seeks to accomplish some useful purpose, 
— imd not because lie is addicted to tJie habit of considering things ; as 
otherwise ho would bo regarded as a demented person. Hence an intelligent 
p(M*son can seek to determine the oxistonco of only such tilings as could bo 
nf iLSO to persons seeking to accomplish a useful purpose, in some way, directly 
nr indirectly, at some place, and at some time ; and not anything else; as 
tliero would bo no basis for such consideration, and no useful purpose would 
1 h» served by it. 

The term ‘ ddl * is meant to include the consideration of such particular 
tilings as Pire, Water and the like. 

T"hus what wo are ti‘ying to prove is the in omoMarij character of only those 
ihings which are capable of accomplishing some useful piu’pose of intelligent 
I' ion, and which alone are known as ‘entity’, ‘thing’, and wliich have the 
"iiid character of being capable of accomplishing a useful purpose. And 
wliat wo havt) cited as the Reason is the ‘ capacity for fruitful action 
*horo is no fallibility in such a Reason, and it is oidy such a Reason which 
found to bo actually invariably concomitant, in the universal form, 
' ith the Probnndiun (ATomentariness). T’hat Premiss is said to be ‘ universal ’ 
\ hicli assorts the universal concomitance of the Reason, without any distinc- 
iou between what is actually known to contain the Probandum and what 
■ not so known. — (419-421) 


The following texts answer the question why the character of ‘ entity S 
' iiing,’ cannot be attributed to what is devoid of the capacity for effective 
iion : — 
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TEXTS (422-424). 

That which is devoid of all capacity, and is like ‘ the 
SON OF THE Barren Woman never becomes a cause (basis) 
even for the mind of the Omniscient Person. And as in 
SUCH A thing, intelligent MEN DO NOT PERCEIVE AN 
effect or character and so FORTH, THEY DO NOT SEEK TO 
establish its existence ; as any such attempt would 
BE absolutely BASELESS. ThERE CAN BE NO USEFUL 
PURPOSE SERVED BY PROVING THE momeniarimss of 
SUCH A thing. So that any OBJECTION TAKEN TO 
THIS IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY FUTILE. — (422-424) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Uven for the miruU * ; — the term ‘ even ’ is meant to indicate that 

it is so, not only in regard to the ‘ moments * of the same ‘ series ’ as tlio 
said kind, but also in regard to such other purposes as the holding of water 
and the rest (in the case of the Jar). 

‘ Do not perceive the effect or character and so forth* ; — the term ‘ Jedrya 
‘ effect ’, stands for the fruit, result ; — ^tho term ‘ rupa ’ for nature, character, 
— and ‘ .90 forth ’ includes the particular time, place and condition ; — ^\vhat is 
meant is that such a tiling does not differ in any way from absolute non- 
entities like the * Hare’s Horns ’. 

Nor is there any useful purpose to be served for the person seeking to 
accomplish a pmpose, by proving the ‘ momentarinoss ’ of such a thing ; 
because the perception or non -perception of such a cliaracter in it would 
not help in accomplishing any good, nor in avoiding an evil. This lias been 
thus declared — ‘ For one seeking to accomplish a useful purpose, what would 
bo the use in discussing a tiling which is incapable of accomplishing a useful 
purpose ? Whixt need has the young woman of discussing whether the 
man wanting in virility is handsome or ugly ? ’ 

For these reasons, when the disputant raises such questions as — “ How 
is it known that it is momentary ? ” — ^it is entirely futile ; because his opponent 
does not wish to prove the rnomentariness of such things. — (422 -424) 

The opponent now proceeds to show that ‘ capacity for fruitful activity ’ 
also cannot bo the right differentia of ‘ entity ’, — as it would bo too wide : — 

TEXT (425). 

‘‘Such things as the Sky-lotits are found to be cajmble of fruitful 
activity, in so far as they serve as the cause of their own 

COGNITION ; AND YET THESE ARE UOt existeut .^' — (425) 
COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, things like the ‘ sky-lotus ’ are found to be capable of 
such fruitful action as the bringing about of such cognitions as ‘ the skx - 
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lotus *, ‘ the sky-lotus ’ ; — and yet they do not really exist ; hence the defi- 
nition that ‘ Efficiency is the characteristic feature of the entity * (as put 
forward by the Buddhist under Text 416) is found to be ‘too wide’. — (425) 


Tlie following Text supplies the answer to tliis : — 


TEXT (426). 

The character in question as attributed to the * sky-lotus ’ is 

ENTIRELY BASELESS ; ITS IDEA IS THERE ONLY AS THE RESULT 

OF one’s eagerness for wrangling. — (420) 


COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the cnpacUy for fruitful activity is not admitted in 
the ‘ sky -lotus * and such things. The idea of it is merely an outcome of 
the opponent’s imagination and is utterly baseless. — (426) 

Question : — “ What is the Proof that annuls tho idea of the said notion 
jicliially arising out of the ‘ sky -lotus ’ and such things ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (427). 

1 1 THE said idea had a NON ENTITY FOR ITS CAUSE, THEN IT WOULD BE 
PRODUCED CONSTANTLY ; AS THE NON-ENTITY CANNOT NEED 
ANYTHINIi ELSE, BEING ALWAYS DEVOID OF 
DISTINCTIONS. — (427) 


COMMENTARY. 

Tho compound ‘ abhdvakdranatve ’ is to be expounded as ‘ the character 
^ having a non-entity, — like tho sky-htus , — ^for its cause ’. If tho idea 
•d such a non entity for its caaso then the idea of tho sky-lotus and such 
!mgs would be i^roduced constantly ; because its cause would be always 
■^>«ent in its perfect form. Nor can it bo said to be de^iendent upon the 
of other things, as by its very nature it is incapable of being helped by 
*y tiling else ; hence its activity towards producing its effect could not 
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be held to be occasional on account of the occasional absence of such 
aids.— (427) 

In the following Texts ^ the author sots forth the view of Bhadanta^ 
Yogaaena (a Buddhist writer) : — 


TEXTS (428-434). 

Even if things are momentary, — how can there be any effective 
miion ? The initial Auxiliaries could not be productive of 
peculiarities in one another ; BECAUSE IF THEY HAVE COME INTO 
EXISTENCE, THEY MUST BE THERE ALREADY IN THEIR COMPLETE FORM ; 
IF THEY HAVE NOT COMB INTO EXISTENCE, AS THE ENTITIES WOULD 
NOT BE THERE, AS THIS ABSENCE WOULD BE WITHOUT DIFFERENTIATION, 
WHEREFORE COULD NOT THE EFFECT ITSELF BE PRODUCED THEREFROM 
(for THE BRINGING ABOUT OF WHICH THE AUXILIARIES ARE POSITED) ? 

Specially as they could not be differentiated from anything 

ELSE, BEING EQUALLY OPEN TO QUESTION. ThUS TOO THERE WOULD 
BE AN INFINITE REGRESS OF AUXILIARIES FOR YOU. — ThEN AC^AIN, AS 
THEY COULD NOT HAVE AN EFFECTIVE ACTION EmiKR SUCCESSIVELY 
OR SIMULTANEOUSLY, IT IS USELESS TO REGARD THEM AS ‘ MOMENTARY ’ ; 
SPECIALLY WHEN NO PECULIARITY CAN BE BROUGHT ABOl-T BY ANY 
AUXILIARIES, THE ENTIRE SERIES IS RIGHTLY HELD TO BE WHOLLY 
UNDIFFERENTIATED (UNIFORM). If THEN THE DESTRUCTION WERE 
WITHOUT CAUSE, IT SHOULD COME ABOUT AT THE VERY BEGINNING ; AND 
IF THERE BE NO POSSIBILITY OF IT AT THE BEGINNING, HOW COULD IT 
COME AT THE END ALSO ? — If AGAIN, NO CAUSE IS ADMITTED EXCEPT 
THE CAUSE OF THE ENTITIES THEMSELVES, — THEN WHY SHOULD 
THERE BE ANY INCONGRUITY IN THEIR DESTRUC'ITON 
COMING ABOUT IN CERTAIN CASES ONLY (NOT 

ALW^AYs) ? ” — (428-434) 

COMMENTABY. 

Yogaaena has argued as follow^s : — “ Even if things wore momen- 
tary, any activity of theirs, either successive or simultaneous, woiild b'? 
incompatible. — Because, by themselves, they could bo either capable, 
incapable^ of such action. If thc^y are capable, then they cannot need anxil 
iaries ; as wliat is itself capable does not need anything else. — Tf the things ai* 
themselves incapable, then any need for {xuxiliaries is all the more basole.^ 
For instance, the things that fall within the scope of the first series canu' 
acquire any peculiarities from one another ; because things that arc produce 
and not produced being existent and non-existent, cannot stand in the relatioi 
of Helper and the Helped, Henco at the initial stage, they being all nr 
differentiated, they could not produce any particular ‘ moment * ; for, ' 
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such a ‘ moment ’ could be produced from the undifferentiated things, 
wherefore could the effect in (luestion also not be produced ? Nor can it 
be right to Stay that they are produced out of what is diff£?ront from the initial 
‘ series ’ ; as it is entirely on this groimd tfiat there is no difforoutiation 
mnong the components of the ‘ series ’ themselves. If these also were 
ultimately to bring about particular entities, then there would be an inhnito 
regress. — Thus, there being no differentiation, how could any effect be 
produced from an ui\difforentiated ‘ series * of Causes ? If there were to be 
production out of the undifferentiated Canso, them all things would be pro- 
duced from all things. 

“ Thus then, even when there is an incongruity in effe.ctlve action^ coming 
cillier successively or simultaneously, — tilings do luive effective activitj^ — 
nnd in the same manner, oven though they are permanent, they could have 
the necessary effective activity. Hence it is needless to have recourse to 
the theory tliat tilings are momentary, 

“'J.'hus the Reason put forward (by the HiMhist ) — ‘ because things exist 
(thoreforo they must bo momentary) ’ — ^is found to be Inconclusive. 

“ Nor can it be said that — ‘ the production of the effect is duo to the 
“ scries ” in a particular cawlition, and not always ’ ; — bec^auso in accordance 
with the reasoning explained above, there being no peculiar condition brought 
about by Auxiliaries, the series would remain always undifferentiated. — Xor 
can it bo right to aSvSent that — ‘ the series itself is only a peculiar feature con- 
iKM-ted with its own constituent cause * ; — ^sis this would be contrary to a 
perceived fact. For instance, the effect is actually found to appear and 
disappear at the appeara-nco and disappearance (respectively) of the Auxi- 
liaries. If tlion, the peculiar condition were connected only with its own 
(•unstituent cause, then the productivity would belong to the thing inde- 
pendently of auxiliaries. 

‘‘ Further, in accordance with the reasonings adduced above, the series 
romaining always undifferentiated, such particidar products as the Potsherd 
Jiud tluj rest could not be produced out of the Jar, 

“ Then again, if the Deslnictlon of a tiling, consisting of the cessation 
the series of its homogeneous moments, were without Cause, — then, as 
indepojident of all else, it should come about at the very outset ; and if 
•t does not come about at the initial stage, it could not come at a later stage 
<‘ither ; because it would, oven then bo as undiffcTontiatcd as before. — If 
^h(‘n, for the destruction of things, no such Cause is admitted as another 
scri(\s ’ distinct from the Cause of the tilings themselves, — tJieii why sliould 
u’e bo the destroyer of Coldt because what is ineffective cannot be a des- 
’’oyor, — simply because it is incapable of doing anytliing ; and oven so 
’ it wore regarded as an effective destroyer, it would bo an absurdity ; and 
^'cry thing would bo the destroyer of every thing. Thus it would be impos- 
ble to explain such phenomena as the use of the term ‘ non-approhonsion ’ 
C(1 the ‘destro^dng of life * — as being due to opposition (or destruction).” — 
128 - 434 ) 


Ihe above arguments are answered in the following — • 
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TEXTS (435-436). 

Our answer to the above is as follows : — There can be no mutual 

HELP IN THE CASE OF THINGS APPEARING AT THE ‘ INITIAL STAGE ’ ; 

they become auxiliaries only by virtue of having THE 

SAME EFFECTIVE ACTION. EVBN WHEN THERE IS NO HELP 
RENDERED TO ONE ANOTHER, THESE ARE NOT ENTIRELY 

undifferentiated ; because when they are 

THEMSELVES PRODUCED OUT OF THEIR OWN 
CONSTITUENT CAUSE, THEY BECOME 

PRODUCTIVE OF THEIR OWN SEVERAL 
DISTINCT ‘ SERIES — (435-436) 

COMMENTARY. 

The effect is produced only from a cause that is elliciont ; and yet 
auxiliaries are not entirely useless. Because the Auxiliary is of two kinds 
(1) that which servos the same piu’pose, and (2) that which rondc'rs 
mutual help ; — in the case of the effect appearing immediately, the auxiliary' 
can be of tlie former land only, not of the latter kind ; because at one and 
the same moment one could not i)roduce any peculiarity in the other, as it 
remains impartite (undifferentiated) ; — in the case of the remoter effect, 
liow'ever, the auxiliary is of that kind whore there is mutual help ; 
as the qualified succeeding moment is produced mutually out of both, and 
the remote effect is produced by mutual help in reference to its own ‘ series 
Thus then, as regards those that appeared at the initial stage, there can be 
no differentiation from one another ; and yet there can bo nothing incongruous 
in their rendering mutual help ; inasmuch as they servo the same purpose. 
But they are not undifferentiated in regard to the producing of the irnmo- 
diately following particular ‘ moment ’ ; as the entire series of the succeeding 
effects is produced out of its own preceding ‘ causal ideas ’, and each member 
of this series is equally eflicient in producing the said effects. These ‘ Causnl 
Ideas ’ arc produced from their own ‘ Causal Ideas ’ , — these again from other 
Causal Ideas ’ of their own ; and thiLS there is an endless series of causes. 
Even if there is an Infinite Regress, that is nothing undesirable. hWvu 
tliough each member of the series is efficient, yet the others are not useless ; 
as they also have been produced as so efficient, through the potency of their 
own causes. Nor is it i)ossib]e for them to have a separate existence, a?? 
there is no ca\ise for it. Nor can it come later on, as all things ari; 
momentary. 

‘ T?iey become j)roductwe of their own several distinct series * ; — that is, 
they are capable of producing the set appearing at the second moment.- 
The teiTn ‘ their own constituent cause ’ should be imderstood to have beer 
added for the purpose of precluding the usefulness of an auxiliary that 
appears at the initial stage. And it is not possible for any effect to be pro 
duced entirely from its own constituent cause, as everything becomes possibl* 
with the help of attending circumstances. This has been thas declared — 
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‘ Nothing can come out of any single thing, all is possible out of the attendant 
circumstances — (435-436) 


TEXT (437). 

fllENCEFORWARD THE PARTICULAR ENTITIES THAT COME INTO EXISTENCE 

ARE BROUGHT ABOUT BY THAT ; ON ACCOUNT OF THE FACT 
THAT THOSE THAT HELP TOWARDS THEM ARE OF 
THAT NATURE.— (437) 

COMMEXl^VllY. 

‘ Thenceforward ’ ; — i.e. since the moment following the second 
‘ tnoment 

‘ Are brought about by that ’ ; — tliat is, produced by the particular causes 
l)r()Ught about by the auxiliaries. 

“ How so ? ” 

‘ On account of, etc. etc. ’ ; — ^i.o. because their nature is of that charaetor, 
- i.e. produced by particular causes brought about by particular auxiliaries. 
‘ TIiose that help towards them * ; — this should be construed with the preceding 
pliiMse ‘ because their nature is of that form ’ ; and the particle ‘ cha ’ has to 
he understood as before the phrase ‘ Those that help towards them The 
liK^aning thus is as follows : — Towards the effect that comes into existence 
^^t the tliird moment, the particulars that have appeared during the second 
ifinmeiit are helpful, as its cause; and those that are so helpful have the 
cliaractor of having a nature which is capable of producing the effects pro- 
ducible by the particulars brought about by the auxiliaries ; so that the 
|)iu ticiilars appearing at the third moment are all brought about by these. — 
(i:i7) 

Question — “How does this restriction become applicable to these ?“ 

Answer . — 


TEXT (438). 

i'vKHY MOMENT, ENTITIES GO ON COMING INTO EXISTENCE, WITH DEFINITE 
( NDEFINABLE POTENTIALITIES, AND NO OBJECTION CAN BE TAKEN 
TO THEM, — ^JUST AS TO THE FiRE’s CAPACITY TO BURN. — (438) 

COMMENTARY. 

The nature of things cannot bo criticised (or objected to) ; because 
diversity of the nature of tilings comes out of a series of ‘ ideas * 
’^^ging the things into existence ; like the ‘ burning capacity ’ of fire ; as a 
'tter of fact, they come into existence every moment, as endowed with 
^ potentialities, through the functioning of the series of ideas coming 

after the other. Hence, even though, for some reason, they are cognised 
being similar in form, through the presence of some similarity, — ^yet, in 
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reality, their nature is entirely different. Tliat is the reason why only one 
entity becomes the cause of only one other entity, and not everything of 
everything. Hence there is no force in the objection urged. 

‘ Bhavanti ’, ‘ go on coining into existence *, — ^i.e. are produced. — (438) 

It has been argued by the opponent (imder Text 433, above) that “if 
the Destruction were without cause, it should come about at the very 
begimiing ” ; — tliis is answered in the following : — 


TEXTS (439-440). 


It is ' DESTRUCTION ’ IN THE SHAPE OF THE ‘ BREAKINO UP OF THE SERIES * 

WHICH IS WITHOUT caI'Se ; and this does not come about even at 

THE END ; — WHAT IS DENIED IS ITS COMINO INTO EXISTENCE IN 
THAT FORM. As FOR THE COMING INTO EXISTENCE OF SUCH 
DISSIMILAR THINOS (SERIES) AS THE Polshml AND TEIE 
LIKE, — THIS CERTAINLY HAS A CAUSE ; BUT THIS 
ALSO IS NOT PRODUCED AT THE BEGINNING, 

BECAUSE AT THAT TIME ITS CAUSE IS 
NOT THERE. — (439-440) 

COMIVIENTARY. 

‘Destruction ’ is of two kinds — (1) in the form of the ‘ Breaking up of 
the scries ’, and (2) in the form of the coming into existence of a ‘dissimilar 
series ’. — If then what has been urged refers to ‘ Destruction ’ in the form 
of the ‘ Breaking up of the series — then that cannot bo right ; as sucli 
‘ Destruction ’ does not come about oven at the end ; for the simple reason 
tliat it has no form ; then what do you mean when you ask ‘ lTf)W does it como 
about at the end ? ’ Thus then, inasmuch as we do not iidmit of its coming 
into existence at any time, the argument based upon its presence or absence 
at the beginning or at the end is entirely irrelevant. All that is done by ns 
is that its coming into exislenca in that form is denied ; — ‘in that form *, — i.c. 
by the appearance of another similar series. When it is said that ‘ there is 
destruction of the Jar wliat is meant is that ‘ another similar series doc ; 
not come into existence * ; and there is no nffirmalion of anytliing. 

If the ‘ Destruction ’ meant by the opponent is that in the form o' 
‘ the coming into existence of a dissimilar series — then the fact of its bcin ■ 
without cause is one that is not admitted (by anyone) ; because it is 
admitted Ijy any one that the stroke of the Bludgeon produces anything o> 
the nature of a positive entity. That is the reason why it cannot como int 
existence ev en at tlie beginning ; as at that time its cause, in the shaj:)e of !]■ 
Bludgeon, is not there. — (439-440) 

The following Text proceeds to explain the idea of * antagonism* (relation 
of Destroyer and Destroyed) among things : — 
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TKXTS (441-443). 

'.rnERE ARE TWO KINDS OF ‘ MOMENTARY THINGS ’ — SOME ARE CAUSES 
OF DECADENCE, — E.G. FiRK IS THE CAUSE OF THE DECADENCE 

(diminution) of cold ; and others are not so. — People, not 

PERCEIVING THE TRUTH, THINK THAT THERE IS ANTAGONISM 
OF VARIOUS KINDS AMONG THINGS, EVEN WHEN THE 
RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT IS THERE. As A 
MATTER OF FACT HOWEVER THERE IS NO REAL 
‘ ANTAGONISM ' AMONG THINGS, IN THE 
SHAPE OF THE RELATION OF THE 
DESTROYER AND DESTROYED. It 
IS IN THIS SENSE THAT THE 
EXPRESSION ‘ NOTION 
OF antagonism’ 

HAS BEEN USED. 

-(441-443) 

CO]\rMKNTARY. 

Tlioro aro certain things wliich iDecoiiui causes of the ‘ docadonco * of 
(•(M’tain other things, — tlie ‘ decadence ’ consisting in the production of 
‘momenta’ of gradually decreasing degrees of intensity; for instance fire 
is the cause of such a ‘decadence’ of Gold\ — wliile there are other things 
v'lurh are not so, — i.e. not caiises of the decadence of tilings ; o.g. Fire is not 
tlu‘ cause of the ‘ decadence ’ of smoke. — Among the former — ^i.e. among the 
eausos of decadence, — even though tliere is the relation of cause and effect,— 
>('.t |)Oople, having tlu‘ir powers of vision bedimmed by ignorance, think 
that there is ‘ antagonism ’ (between the said cause and the thing whose 
decadence has been brought about), — of various kiruls, — e.g. Fire is auta- 
uoiustic to Gold, Air is antagonistic to the Lamp. Light is antagonistic to 
JJarkness and so forth. — ^In reality, however, there is no such antagonism 
among tilings as that between the destroyer and the destroyed ; bocause when 
an entity comes into existence, it docs so in its complete form, — and it is 
impossible to bring about any change in the nature of a tiling ; there can be 
no cause for any such change, — ^whether it bo different or non -different 
fi‘<jrn the thing. As regards the non-entity, nothing can bo done to it, simply 
h(H*auso it is non-existent. — So thiit in botli w^ays, the ‘antagonist’ can 
do nothing. It is for tliis reason that the Teacher has declared that ‘ AVdien 
; cause is there in its perfect form, and yet there is non-existence (of its 
• tioct) wliilo aomotliing else is existent, it is spoken of as antagonism' ; — 
is only a nation of antagonism ; i.e. there is no real antagonism. 

The particle * api ’ stands for ‘ cha *, and should bo construed after 
^ eva ’.—(441-443) 

In the following Texts, the author sets forth arguments against the 
■=')C!trine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux from the standpoint of the followers of 
- limini and others : — 
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TEXTS (444-445). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE IS ALWAYS THE Recognition OF A THING 
IN THE FORM ‘ THIS IS THAT SAME WHEN THE SENSE-ORGAN 
CONCERNED IS RIGHTLY FUNCTIONING ; AND THIS RECOGNITION IS 
QUITE FIRM AND UNDENIABLE. — ThIS THEREFORE IS AN 
IRREPRESSIBLE FACT OF PERCEPTION, WHICH ANNULS 
ALL THE REASONS THAT HAVE BEEN ADDUCED 
FOR PROVING THE ‘ PERPETUAL FlUX ’ OF 
THINGS.” — (444-445) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ For instance, in regard to Mountains, the Body, the Diamond and such 
tilings, — ^after the proper functioning of the sense-organ concerned, there 
appears the valid sense -perception called ‘ Recognition — in the form of 
‘this is that same ’, — which rejects the idea of things being ‘momentary’. 
Even though it is true that such Recognition is found to appear also in regard 
to newly gi-own nails, hairs, grasses, and such things, — yet the Recognition 
regarding the Diamond and such things cannot bo invalid, — as it is never 
annulled. This is what is meant by the epithets '‘firm and i(ndeniahle\ 
What is meant is that the more fact tliat the Recognition in the case of Hair- 
brought about by the Eyes affected by darknc*ss, — is invalid cannot load 
men with unclouded minds to regard as invalid the direct visual perception of 
the real Hair, brought about by undimmed Eyes. — ^Tho epithet \firm' implies 
the fact of its not being of doubtful character, — there being no such doubt 
as to whether this is really the same or something else. The epithet ‘ un- 
deniable ’ implies the fact of its not being wrong,'" — (444-445) 

The Author answers those arguments in the following — 

TEXTS (446-447). 

In fact. Recognition can never be of the nature of Direct Sense 

PERCEPTION ; because THE FORM OF TUB THING ITSELF IS INEXPRESS- 
IBLE, ANJ) THE Recognition is expressed in words. — Recognition 
MUST BE WRONG, AND SENSE-PERCEPTION IS ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT FROM IT. ThAT RECOGNITION IS WRONG 
IS CLEAR FROM THE FACT THAT IT APPEARS 
IN THE FORM OF THE NOTION OF ‘ UOn- 

difference ’ where, in reality, there 
IS difference. — (446-447) 

COMMENTARY. 

The very fact of the said Recognition being of the nature of Perception 
is not adnutted. Because the real character of a ‘ Thing ’ is inexpressible ib 
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words, because of the absence of contigiuty ; hence its real cognition can only 
in the form of a mental apprehension ; specially because when the Thing has 
not been apprehended as related to any words, it cannot bo possible to 
iipprohend it along with a verbal expression. Hence a Real Perception, per- 
taining as it does to the specific individuality of tilings, must bo beyoml all 
hnposUiont indeterminate. And as such Perception would be entirely valid, 
it cannot bo wrong. This is the reason why \vise men have declared the 
(lefinition of Perception to be that ‘ it is free from all determination, and not 
niistaken ’, which is perfectly logical. — liecognition, on the other hand, is not 
free from determination ’, as it is always conceived in the verbal form ‘ this 
is tliat same ’ ; nor is it unmistaken^ because it apprehends, as non‘difJerent^ 
I kings that are really different . — (446-447) 

Qmstlon : — “ How is it so ? ” 

Anstver — 

TEXT (448). 

Tk the recognition did apprehend the FORM OF THE THING AS 
PREVIOUSLY COt^NISED, THEN IT WOULD HAVE APPEARED AT THAT 
SAME TIME, AS ITS OBJECT WOULD HE THE SAME, — LIKE THE 
PREVIOUS COtiNITXON. — (448) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Recognition liad the same olijeet th.at has been cognised before, 
tlien it would have appeared at that same time, — ^liecause as liaving the 
i^jirae object, its cause would bo there in its perfect form ; like the previous 
cognition ; — ‘ as Us object woidd be the same ’ -i.c. the object of the Recogni- 

tion would bo that same object which lias been cognised before. — (448) 

The following Text puts forward reasonings in the indirect form of a 
rr<hf.cli.o ad absurd um : — • 

TEXTS (449-450). 

Vs A MATTER OF FACT, HOWEVER IT IS NOT SO ; rHEN THE RECOGNITTON 
ITAS NOT BEEN REGARDED AS APPREHEND[N(} THE SAME OBJECT ; — 

BECAUSE IT IS PRODUCED AT ITS OWN TLME, — LIKE THE COGNITION 
OF ANOTHER THING ; AND INASMUCH AS IT APPREHENDS AS 

non-different WHAT is really different, it must be 
MISTAKEN, — LIKE THE NOTION OP THE ILLUSORY 

BALL.— (449-450) 


COMMENTARY. 

The argiunents may bo thus formulated : — (a) When a cognition does 
t, appear even when the thing is there in its perfect form, tluit Cognition 
niot have that tiling for its object; — e.g. even when Colour is there in 
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its perfectly perceptible fonn, the auditory perception is not there ; — oven 
when the Diamond and other tilings were there in the perfectly perceptible 
form at the time of their previous perception, their Recognition does not appear 
at that time ; hence the wider condition not being present (the less wide 
condition cannot be there). -(6) Thus if the Diamond and other things were 
pennanont, tlie Recognition of those tilings should app(?ar on the previous 
occasion, when its causes would bo present in its perfect form ; — and yet as a 
matter of fact, it does not appear at that time ; — hence it becomes established 
that those things (?annot bo })erinanent. Tims then, it remains undisputed 
that since it ajijirehends as non<iifferent what is different^ the Rocognitiou 
must bo mistaken, like the cognition of the illusory Rail. Thus it has been 
shown that Recognition is not one that lias its object not denied ; — [I ioikm; 
it is invalid I ; because its object is actually annulled by the aforesaid reasoning 
which has proved it to be wrong. — (449-450) 

For the following reason also, — that it aiiprehends what is already 
apprehended, — Recognition cannot bo valid, ^ — being just like Remembrance. — 
This is what is shown in the following — 

TEXT (451). 

It cannot be rkhit to re(jari) Recoc^nition as valid, — because it 

OPERATES towards AN OBJECT WHOSE PURPOSE HAS BEEN ALREADY 
ACCOMPLISHED, — LIKE REMEMBRANCE AND SUCH OTHER COGNI- 
TIONS ; — AND HENCE IT IS DEVOID OF THE CHARACTER OF 

THE VALID -Means (of Cognition). — (451) 


COxMMENTARY. 

That active agent alone is called the ‘ Moans of Right Cognition ’ which 
is the best implement and the most effective instrument in the bringing about 
of the action of valid Cognition. If then, Recognition has for its objccit soim 
tiling that has been already apprehended by a previous Cognition, then, in 
asmucli as it would be operating towards a Cognition that has been alr(?ad> 
brought about, it could not be ‘ the most effective instrument ’, — and undrr 
the circumstances, how could it have the character of the ‘Means of RighI 
Cognition ’ ? If it did, then Remembrance also would bo a means of Right 
Cognition (which no one admits). And when it has not acquired the characlni* 
of a ‘ valid means of Right Cognition it cannot be effective in annulling 
notion. If it did so, it would lead to an absurdity. 

“Recognition may not bo a .separate Moans of Right Cognition; iU'l 
yet the more fact of its having for its object something that existed at tl •• 
previous time does annul the notion of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ of things.” 

This is not right ; because in reality, its object is not the same as ti 
previous thing ; in fact it is a figment of the imagination, and oven thou:. - 
purely imaginary, it apprehends, through illusion, the previously percei\' ^ 
thing; and by reason of this illusory apprehension, it is said to have lh'‘ 
previously perceived thing for its object. Under the circumstances, how ci^ 
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the doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Fhix ’ be discarded on the strength of the said 
‘ Recognition ’ which is illusory in its very source ? — (451) 

The following Texts urge — ^from Kuinarila’s standpoint \yide Shlokavartika 
-Perception, Shlo. 234] — tho argument that “ liecognition does not appre- 
hend what lias boon already apprehended *’ : — 

TEXTS (452-453). 

‘‘As a matter of fact, the existence of the thing at the present time (OF 
Kecognition) has not been included under the previous 

(Cognition; this is a peculiar feature in Recognition, 
which is not present in Remembrance. Remembrance 

IS IN THE form of ‘ THAT ’ AND APPERTAINS ONLY TO 
THAT WHICH HAS BEEN AIJiEADY COGNISED BEFORE ; 

Recognition however is in the form ‘ This 
IS THAT same’, which IS SOMETHING 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT (FROM THE PRE- 
VIOUS Cognition).” — (452-453) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kumdrila lias argued as follows : — “ The previous Cognition has not 
jipprehonded the existence of the Thing at the present time (of Recognition) ; 
as it could not appear in the form ‘ tliis is the same as that ’ ; hence there is 
a difference between Recognition and Remembrance. — “ How ? ” — Remem - 
l)raneo always appears in tho form of ‘ That ’ wliich takes in only that much 
of tlio Thing as has been cognised before ; while Recognition takes in tho 
idea of ‘This’ also (being in the form '‘This is tho same ns that^), wliich is 
iin additional feature of the tiling concerned. To tliis extent, liecognition is 
something different from llememhrance. Thus Recognition acquires the 
( haracter of a real ‘ Means of Right Cognition *, after having sliakon off 
dve Doubt and Mistake in regard to it.” — (452-453) 

Ho jiroceeds to show in what way it shakos off the Doubt and Mistake ; — 

TEXT (454). 

Inasmuch as there is no Doubt or Mistake in regard to what 
IS cognised (by Recognition), — Recognition acquires the 

CHARACTER OF THE ‘ MbANS OF RiGHT COGNITION * AFTER 
having SET ASIDE BOTH.” — (454) 

C^OiMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as Doubt and Mistake do not exist at all in regard to the 
"fJiig recognised^ — liaving been dispelled, like cold in a place surrounded 
'^V a largo mass of flaming fire. — (464) 

18 ' ‘ 
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Tho following argiunont hii« boon urged against Kumarila’s position : — 
In the case of an object cognised through Inference, — such as the inference 
of the dark complexion of tho child (from the fact of its being bom of a 
dark woman), — it is sometimes found that it is subsequently sot aside by 
direct Perception (when the child is actiially seen to bo fair-comploxioned) ; 
— ^in the same manner, in the case in question, even though the pemuinonce 
of Tilings might bo cognised through Recognition, yet it may bo t hat at some 
later time, tho successive (fluctuating) cluiracter of tilings may bo proved 
tlirough Inference based upon the fact of the effects of tho thing being suc- 
cessive ; and the said permanence vouched for by Re(;ognition may thus be 
sot aside by this subsequent Inference. Under the circumstances, how can 
the doctrine of ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ be held to be discarded (by Recognition) ? 

This is answered (from Kumarila’s point of view) in tho following — 


TEXT (455). 

“ A THINO, THOTJUH COGNISED BY OTHER MEANS OF COGNITION, COULD 
BE ACCEPTED AS OTHERWISE, IF SO APPREHENDED BY SeNSE- 
PERCEPTTON ; WHEN HOWEVER A THIN(} IS ALREADY TAKEN UP 

BY Sense-perception, there can be no appearance 
OF ANY other MeANS OF COGNITION (TO THE 
contrary). ” — (455) 

COMMEXTARY. 

* Other means of Cognition ’ — ^i.e. Infereneo and the rest ; such as ‘ The 
child must be dark-complexioned because ho is tho son of so and so ’ and so 
forth. 

‘ Gould be accepted as otherwise ’, — through tho instrumentality of Sons(' 
perception ; — ‘ otherwise — i.e. of a. form other than that appndionded through 
Inference, etc. 

‘ Alrextdy taken up ’, — i.o. apprcdiended. 

* There can he no appearance, etc' ; — Means of Cognition other than Sens(j- 
perception, — i.o. Inference and tho rest — cannot set aside Sense -percept ion. 
(455) 

Why so ? 

Answer : — 

TEXT (450). 

“When A THING has been duly apprehended through THE FIRMIA' 
ESTABLISHED HIGHEST MeANS OF COGNITION, — HOW COULD ONE 
EVER HAVE A COGNITION TO THE CONTRARY, ON THE STRENGTH 
OF THE OTHER WEAKER MeANS OF (vOGNITION ? ” — (460) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only right that what has boon ascertained through Inference should 
be concluded to be otherwise, on the strength of Sense -perception ; becaii- 
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this latter is the highest among the Means of Cognition ; but Inference and 
tlio rest can never alter the nature of a thing as cognised through Sense - 
]XT(*eptioii ; as they are weaker. 

‘ Firmly established — i.e. free from Doubt and .ATistake. 

‘ To the contrary — i.e. otherwise than that cognised through Sonso- 
percoption.— (450) 


With the following Text, the Author answ(;rs the al)ove arguments of 
Kunidrila : — 


TKXT (457). 

Ik existence at the present time is held by you to be distinct from 

THE PREVIOUS EXISTENCE, THEN DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THEM 
BECOMES PROVED BY YOURSELF. — (457) 

COAIAIENTARY. 

It has been asserted that the object of Recognition is existence at the 
present time ; — is this present existence different from the existence approTiended 
])y the ])revious Perception ? Or, is it the same ? If it is different, then 
dijference being proved by your own assertion, there is contradiction o£ 
your own doctrine ; while for us, it is wliat is desired by us. — (457) 


TEXT (45S). 

TUB pretient existence is not-different (from the previous existence ^, — 
THKN how is it THAT IT IS ‘ NOT INCLUDED IN TUB PREATiOUS 

(-OCNITrON ’ ? In fact, if it were not included THEREIN, 
THEN IT WOULD COME TO THIS THAT THE THlNd 
ITSELF WAS NOT APPREHENDED AT ALL. — (45S) 

COAnVIENTARY. 

If the ‘ present existence ’ is something different from the ‘ provdous 
' dstence then, how could it havebeem not-ineludod in the previous Cogni- 
t "u, — on account of which you have asserted (under Text 452) that ‘it is 
’5*4 included in tlio previous Cognition ’ ? 

4’he following migh^be urged — “ The momentary character of Soimd and 
‘ '"cr things, though not anything different from these things, is said to 
'' uot -apprehended wdicai the tilings are apprehended ; the-* same may be true 
the case in fpiestion also.” 

This is not right. It is not true tliat while the objtxd, Sound, is appre- 
^ !Klod, its momentary character, though not-different from it, is held to 
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be not apprehended ; what is held is that, though the momentary character 
is apprehended, yet its apprehension is not definitely certain, on account 
of the groimd for certainty not l)eiiig there ; because mere apprehension does 
not bring about certain Cognition ; the certainty is dependent upon the needs 
of the apprehender and the soundness of the repetition of the ai)prohcnsion. — 
Tliis explanation is not available for you ; because for you, even the previous 
perception is determinate (certain) in character ; and when the form of the 
tiling has been definitely cognised with certainty, through that previous 
Perception, then its present existence also, which is non-difterent from tln' 
previous fonn, must also have been definitely ascertained with certainty 
by that same Perception ; if this latter were not definitely certain, the form 
of the thing also, — as non-different from tliis present existence, — ^would 
have to be regarded as not definitely ascertained. 

Some people hav(^ held that — “ The validity of the Recognition is 
based upon the definite ascertaiiunent of the Thing that has been in doubt.” 
— ^This also becomes rejected by our abo\'e reasoning. Nor, in the present 
case, is there any ascertainment of a Tiling in doubt ; — because in the case 
of Hairs, oven though different hairs come out one after the other, thoro is 
Recognition ; so that the doubt would remain (even after Recognition, whicli 
has been found to bo fallible in the case of Hairs). — (458) 

It has been argued (under Text 455) that — “ what has been cognised 
by other Means of Cognition could be accepted as otherwise, if so apiire- 
hended by Sense -perception — ^Tliis is answered in the following — 


TEXT (459). 

If what has been cognised through Inference and the oTiiKit 
Means of Cognition were annulled by Sense-perception, then 
Inference and the rest could not be regarded as 
Means of Right Cognition, — because they are 

ANNULLED, — LIKE COGNITIONS THROUGH 
DEFECTIVE VISION. — (459) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the subject-matter of an Inference, — such as ‘ because it is yom 
child [it must be dark-compJexionedj — could be annulled by Sonse-percop- 
tion, — then that Inference cannot bo a Means of Right Cognition at all; 
because on account of its subject-matter beii)g annulled, there ca* 
be no agreement with tho real state of things, and hence it would be like i' 
perception obtained tlirough defective vision. — silence the assertion that - 
“ What has been cognised tlirough other Means of Cognition could bo accopti 
as otherwise, on the strength of Sense-perception — ^is irrelevant, boie ■ 
entirely impossible. — (459) 
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It has been argued (under Text 466) that — “ Sense -perception is the 
highest among the Means of Right Cognition ” ; — that also is not true. — 
'J'liis is shown in the following — 


TEXT (460). 

The character of ‘ being in accordance with the real state of 

THINGS ’ BEING EQUALLY PRESENT IN ALL FORMS OF VALID COGNITION, 

— WHY SHOULD THERE BE A PREJUDICE AT ALL ? — In CASE THE 
SAID CHARACTER BE NOT PRESENT IN Inference AND THE 
REST, THEN THESE LATTER WOULD NOT BE VALID MeANS 

OF Right Cognition at all. — (460) 


COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ validity ’ of the Means of Right Cognition consists only in their 
lijiving the capacity to bring about the right notion of things ; and if this is 
admitted as belonging to all the Means of Right Cognition, — then, why should 
Perception be regarded as the ‘ highest ’ among them ? — It might bo said 
that “it is Perception alono that is in strict accordance with the real state 
of tilings ”, — then, tfus character of being in strict accordance ivith the real state 
of things being absent in Inference and the rest, these latter would not bo 
‘ Means of Right Cognition ’ at all ; because the very idea of being a ‘ Means 
of Right Cognition * is based upon accordance with the real state of things ; 
and this (ex hypothesi) would be absent in Inference and the rest. — (460) 

The following Text introduces the arguments advanced by Bhdvivikta 
(i I gainst the doctrine of Perpetual Flux ) : — 


TEXT (461). 

I'hk all-comprehensive Invariable Concomitance (Premiss) 
• hat has been asserted in all the reasonings (propounded 
BY THE Buddhist) becomes annulled by the following 
Inference ; or else, the Proposition (asserting the 
Doctrine in question) itself becomes 
rejected . ’ ’ — (46 1 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

Qwefition “ What is that Inference ? ” 

Answer : — 
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TEXTS (462-463). 

“ The subsequent cognition of the Sun and other thfngs must 

APPERTAIN TO THE SAME SUN AND OTHER THINGS THAT EXIST AT 
THE TIME OF THE COGNITION THAT APPEARS IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE Sun and Moon, etc., — because while it is 

NOT A COGNITION OF ANYTHIN(5 RELATED TO THE 

Earth and other thinc.s, it is spoken ok as 
THE Cognition of those things (Sun, etc.), — 
just like the previous coimrnoN of 
the Sun at that time.” — (462-463) 


COMMENTARY. 

“ The Cognitions — in dispute — of Ike Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Stars 
and such objects must a])pertain to the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the SUirs 
and the rest as associated with the time at which appeared the cognition of tlicsii 
Sun and the rest in Devadatta and other persons, — because while nof 
apprehended as related to the Earth, they are spoken of by luoans of the 
term ‘ the Cognition of the Sun, the Moon, the Planets, the Stars and the rest \ - 
like Devadatta’s Cognition of tlu*so things on the first occasion.” 

‘ Must appertain to, etcJ^ — i.e. to liuninous substances. 

‘ While not aj^prehended ns related to the Earth ’ ; — ^this qualification h.is 
been added in (jrder to avoid the invalidity that might apply to it on 
the basis of the Cognition of the Sun, etc. as painted in pictures. 

^Subsequent', — i.e. a Cognition other ttum Devadatta’s; i.e. appearing.' 
at a different time. — (4G2-463) 

The following is an argument put forward by Bhdvivikta : — “ The siih- 
•strata of Universals like ‘ Colour ’, the substrata of those substrata, and the 
particular Cognitions of all these, — in the form of Perception, Inference, 
Analogical Cognition, Verbal Cognition, Remembrance, Recognition, Mysli'- 
Vision, Doubt, Wrong Cognition, Representative Cognition, Dream, an«l 
])ream-end, — all tlieso cannot be liable to destruction immediately mi 
coming into existence, — because they are spoken of by such verbal expression ' 
as—* knowable * rightly cognisable ’, * expressible ’, ‘either existing or nor>- 
existing * not characterised by cognitions whose object is something differon* 
from Being and Non-being’, ‘not apprehensible by cognitions whose object' 
are non-approhensible * not expressible by \vords which are inexpressive ’ 
‘expressible by such words as are the products of sounds produced by tli 
conjunction and disjunction of homogeneous and heterogcaieous substances 
— like ‘ Previous Negation ’ and such things.” 

Substrata of Universals like Colour', et(\ are the Colour, etc. thcr 
selves. — ‘ TAe substrata of these substrata ’. — What are these ? — Such thin; 
as the Jar, (which are the substrata of Colour, etc.). — ‘ Mystic vision 
perception by mystics. — ^Tho others have been explained before. — ‘ Eid< 
existence or non-existence' — ^i.e; Being or Non-being. — Inasmuch as thc' 
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is nothing tliat is ‘ neither Being nor Noii-lx)ing there can be no cognition 
of wliich that could be the object ; and its ‘ non-characterisation ’ follows 
from its very non-existence. — Similarly, the apprehenfsion of an inappre~ 
henslble object btang impossible, inapprehensibility by such apprchoiLsion 
follows as a matter of course,' — Similarly inexpressibility by words which 
are inexpressible also follows from the fact that such words are meaningless. — 
‘ ITojriogoneous things * are substancos, like the lips, teeth and so forth, 
Jill those having the common cluvracter of Ixaiig products ; ‘ lieterogeneous 
tilings ’ are Akdsha and the rest ; the mutual conjunction ami disjunction of 
these homogeneous and heterogermym substances produce the first Sound, 
and this first Sound brings aliout, in due succession, its product in the shape 
of the Sound that reaches the Ear ; and it is by tliis Sound that things are 
exjiressed. — The process of sound-production, according to those people, 
is as follows : — ^Thi^ initial sound arises from Conjunction and Disjunction; 
llicn(.*e jiroceed other sound wax'es, in the manner of tlu? filaments of the 
Kndamba tlower ; that Sound which reaches the Akdsha in the l^kvr, that alone 
is heard, not any other.” 

This entire set of riuisonings is set forth in the following: — 


TEXTS (464-405). 

“Al.r. THOSE THlNiJS THAT ARE THE SUBSTRATA OF COLOUR, ETC., — AND 
THE SUBSTRATA OF THESE THINGS, — AS ALSO THE COGNITIONS THAT 
APPEAR IN REGARD TO THESE , — Jihh THESE ARE NOT, LIKE 
THE SkV-LOTUS, liable TO DESTRUCTION IMMEDIATELY 
ON COMING INTO EXISTENCE, — BECAUSE THEY ARE 
COGNISABLE AND EXPRESSIBLE,” — (464-465) 


co:mmbntauy. 

The two reasons ‘ cognisability ’ and ‘ exprossibility ’ have boon men- 
lioned l)y way of illustration ; the other reasons also are meant to bo 
applicable. — 

‘ Khnrabinda ’ — is the ‘ arahinda \ Lotus, in ‘ kha ’, the Sky, — ^i.o. 
iiio ‘ Sky -lotus — (464-465) 


IJddyof/ikara [in Nydyavdrtika on 3. 2. 14, page 421, Bib. Ind. Edn.] 
stated the Jirgument (against IVrpetual Flux) as follows ; — “The Cogni- 
’ ais luider dispute, appearing at diverse tini(\s, must appertain to the same 
•^•ing, — Viecauso while being rightly eo-extensive with the cognition of that 
■ ling, it is cjxpressible by the san\o terms, — like the present cognition of a 
‘ hig as appearing in various persons”. — Here the term ' avyuithdyi' 

■ Olds for what is not " vyiUthdy%\ wrong, — -i.o. what is right ; — the ‘co- 
teusivenoss ’ is t hat of the cognitions of the Jar and such things ; — ^and the 
' it hot ‘right’ is meant to qualify this ‘ co-extonsivonoss ’ ; what is meant 
^hat the said eo -extensiveness is never sublated or annulled. Tliis qualifica- 
' o lias been added in order to avoid the falsity that might attach to it on 
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the basis of the example of the Lamp-light and such things. — ‘ Expressible 
by the same terms ’ — such as ‘ Chaitra’s Cognition ‘ Chaitra’s Cognition ’ 
and so forth. 

Tliis argument of Uddyotakara*s is set forth in the following — » 

TEXTS (466-467). 

“ Our PROCLAMATION IS THAT THE COGNITIONS UNDER DISPUTE WHICH 
APPEAR IN SUCCESSION, — ALL APPERTAIN TO ONE AND THE SAME 
THING, — BECAUSE THE FACT OF THEIR BEING BASED UPON 
ONE THING IS NEVER ANNULLED, AND THEY ARE ALL 
SPOKEN OF BY THE SAME TERMS ; — JUST LIKE THE 
COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL MEN APPEARING AT 
THE PRESENT SINGLE MOMENT.” — 

(466-467) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Proclamation ’ — our conclusion, declaration. 

‘ Co-extensiveness \ — die character of subsisting in the satne thiwj ; — this 
is no< annulled, — Such is the analysis of the compoimd. — (466-467) 

The above argument is answered in the following — 


TEXT (468). 

In the FIRST REASONING, THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE IS DEVOID 
OF THE PrOBANDUM, AS IT IS ALL INCLUDED UNDER THE 

PrOBANS ; AND ALL OBJECTS OF CoCiNITION ARE NOT ALWAYS 
SYNCHRONOUS WITH THEIR COGNITION. — (468) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In the first reasoning *, — ^where the Reason (Probans) is stated in tin? 
form ‘ because it is spoken of as the Cognition of that * (under Texts 462-46:1). 
— As a matter of fact, tho first Cognition of the Moon, etc. also does not 
appertain to tho Moon, etc. as existing at the time of tho Cognition ; — becansi* 
what forms the object of the cognition is what is included under tho Proban > 
itself. Further, it is not possible for any causal relation to subsist botwcoo 
synchronous things. It has been thus assorted : — ‘ What does not exis' 
could have no previous potentiality, and it could have no use later on ; 
causes must exist before (these effects) ; hence the object cannot exist alont- 
with its own cognition *. — (468) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason is ‘ inconclusive 
even with the qualification ‘ though not apprehended as related to the Kartli 
(imdor l^ext 463 ) : — 
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TEXT (469). 

W hen TERMS LIKE ‘ SUN ’ AND THE REST, WHOSE USE DEPENDS UPON 
the speaker’s whim, are APPLIED TO THE Lamp AND SUCH THINGS, 

— THE COGNITION OF THE SUN THAT APPEARS PROVES THE 
FALSITY OF THE REASON IN QUESTION. — (469) 

COMMENTARY. 

In tho second set of arguments also (set forth in the Introduction to 
Texts 464-465), — for the simple reason that things like the ‘ Universal * 
do not exist at all, — no one holds them to be ‘momentary ’ ; — if the Opponent 
proceeds to prove tho absence of such momentariness in those things (like 
tlio ‘ Universal ’, etc.), — then his effort is entirely futile. — ^This is what is 
explained in the following — 


TEXT (470). 

TiITNGS LIKE THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ HAVE NO CIIARACTKR AT ALL (BEING 
non-existent), — HENCE THE ‘ MOMENTARINESS ’ OF SUCH THINGS 

CANNOT BE POSTULATED BY ANYONE ; SO THAT ANY REASONS 
ADDUCED FOR THE PROVING OF THE ABSENCE OF ‘ MOMEN- 
TARINESS ’ IN THE SAID THINGS IS ENTIRELY 
FUTILE. — (470) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ like \ in the Expression ‘ Things like the Universal * is 
iu(>ant to include the substrata of tho Universal, in tho shape of Colour, 
Jill* and tho like, and also the Cognitions of those. — These also, even as 
cjiialifted by the said qualification, do not exist at all ; hence the reason that 
lijis been adduced for tho purix)ao of proving tho ‘ momentariness ’ of such 
^ Ivings is entirely futile ; that is to say, there can be no dispute on that point 
iifc all. 

Tho Author has not gone into tho minute details of tho reasoning in 
<1 lostion. If we go into the minute details, we come across a large number 
'»1 defects. For instance, tho reason that has been adduced in the form 
*'' it ‘it is either existent or non-existent ’, is found to bo absent in tho 
l’*^*bandum and also in the Corroborative Instance; as the term ‘ either — or* 
^‘■ allies option, and option is possible only when there are more things tlian 
‘ and not when there is only one thing; and it is not possible for both 
« •'itence and non-existence to bo present in the object that forms the 
I )bandum ; because it being of tho natiu*e of ‘entity *, it is only existence 
* ‘t can belong to it. Nor are both possible in the Corroborative Instance ; 

' ause, as it is a ‘ non -entity ’, it is non-existence alone that can belong to it. 

1 ho Reason also as stated lias been loaded with a useless qualification : 
^ v instance, tho expression ‘ because it is expressible by words ’, even by 
^ 'if, is highly improper, as the term ‘expressible* itself implies the 
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qualification ‘ by words — Similarly, tlio qualification put forward by the 
words ‘ homogeneous, etc.’ is too childish. Similarly tho other qualifications 
of tho Reason should be regarded useless. 

Further, all the Reasons put forward are ‘ inconclusive — because no 
o\id(*noe has boon adduced in denial of a conclusion contrary to the desired 
conclusion. - Tliis is going to bo explaiiu^d later on. — (470) 

As regards the argiunent set forth under Texts 4()()-4G7, — the answer is 
provided in the following — 


TKXT (471). 

As HECAUDS THE (TIARACTER OF ' BEINO EXPRESSED BY THE SAME TERM ' 
— THIS IS PRESENT IN THE COdNITIONS OF THINOS LIKE THE 

Lamp also. Hence this Reason beco31es 
‘ INCONCLCSTVE — (471) 


CO^SLVIEXTARY. 

In the case of the Cognitions of the Lamp, we find that the same expression 
‘ Cognition of Lamp ’ is applied to Ukj cognitions wliich have different things 
(in the shap(j of the flickering flames) for their object ; hence the cliaracior 
of ‘ being expressed by the same term ’, which has been adduced as tlui 
Reason for sameness, is found to be ' fallible ’ in the case of the ‘ Cognitions 
of the Lamp *. 

Or the Text may be read with a taunting intonation, the sense being — 
— ‘ the said character subsisting in the Cognitions of tho Lamp is, on thnt 
very account, a very Sound reason, and for you, indeed, it is infallible; linl- 
in reality, it is not so ’. — (471) 

In the following Text tlie Author anticipates the view of tho other 
party : - 


TEXT (472). 

If IT BE HELD THAT ‘‘ IN THE CASE OF THE OOGNITtONS OF THE LaMP. 
THE ‘ CO-EXTENSIVENESS ’ IS SUBSEQUENTLY ANNULLED ”, — THEN 
HOW IS IT THAT YOU DO NOT PERCEIVE THE CLEAR 
ANNULMENT OF THE SAME IN YOUR PROPOSED 
CONCLUSION ALSO 'i — (472) 

COMMENTARY. 

“In fact, tho qualification — ‘while being rightly co-oxtensive with ll- 
Cognition of that thing’ — has been added (by Uddyotakara), solely for th 
purpose of excluding such cases as tliat of the ‘ Cognitions of tho Lamp 
as the onc-ncss of tho object of these latter Cognitions is annulled ; becau>' 
the Lamp is at one moment with a high flame, and tho next moment with ; 
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jow flame, it is at one moment very bright and at the next moment, loss 
])right. How then can our Keason bo false ? ” 

Such is the sense of what the Opponent says. 

In answer to this, the Author adds — ‘ How is it, etc.'' — ^.Ihat is, tlio quali- 
li(^ation also is one tliat is not admitted. As a matter of fact, even in regard 
\o the character of the Opponent’s intended Probandiun, there is annulment ; 

- why is that also not perceived ? For instance, in regard to Chuitra and 
(»tlier persons, the Cognition of thorn that is produced is in such diverse 
1 (HTiis as ‘ infant ‘ boy ‘ youtiv ’ and so forth, — in regard to the 
mountain and such tilings, the notions are diverse in the shape of ‘ cold ’, 
‘ hot etc. So that, as in the case of the Lamp, so in the case of th()S(» things 
also, the diversity of the cognised thing is clearly percieived. If it were not 
tio, then, if the same mountain that was cold subsequently became hot , — 
then under both (ionditions both cokl and heat would bo porcejitiblo there; 
hocauso tho said qualified conditions being related to the tiling, tho qualities 
would hav(i to be regarded .as present there ; for instance, when a man tied 
to a chain is jiulled, the chain also becomes pulbnl. This has been nearly 
all explained Viefore. — ^Thus even with the said qualification, the Reason is 
‘ unproven ’, ‘ not admitted ’. — (472) 

'Ihe annulment of the Opponent’s argument by Inference also is next 
shown : — 

TEXTS (473-474). 

The (Cognitions under dispute cannot pertain to one and the 

SAME THING, BECAUSE THEY APPEAR IN SUCCESSION, — TAKE THE 

Cognitions pertaining to Lightning, Lamp and such 

THINGS. — In ALL COGNITIONS PERTAINING TO ONE AND 
THE SAME THING, THE PRESENCE OF SUCCESSION IS 
INCOMPATIBLE. AnD IVHEN THE EFFECT IS THE 
SAME, EVEN THE DEPENDENCE OF OTHER 
THINGS WOULD BE I N C O N G R U O U S. 

-(473-474) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho argument mtay be formulated thus : — ^\Vhat appears in succession 
'* 'll never have its complete cause always in close proximity to it, — as tho 
’ ’‘tuitions of Lightning, Lamp and such things ; — tho (ignitions under 
quite all appear in succession ; — hence there is found sometliing which is 
' 'Utrary to tliat with which tho desired cliaraeter is invariably concomitant.- - 
■ -ils Reason cannot bo said to bo ‘ inconclusive ’ ; because succession is not 
1 ’"^sible in tho Cognition of any single object, the complete cause of which 
^ ■ gnilion is present . — Nor can the cause bo said to bo dependent on other 
' nses (which could account for the succession) ; because what is permanent 
* -^not bo helped by such aids ; and no dopendonco can rightly be held to 
'' on what is not helpful ; ns tliis would lead to absurdities. If there were 
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help actually rendered, then the thing would lose its permanence. This has 
been explained hundreds of times. — (473-474) 

The following Text shows that all our arguments are free from the 
defect of ‘ Inconclusiveness *, as there is no proof in support of a conclusion 
contrary to ours : — 

TEXT (475). 

All these Reasons are free from doubt and denial ; — as 

NO PROOFS have BEEN ADDUCED IN ANNULMENT 
OF THESE. (475) 


COMMENTARY. 
This is easily intelligible. — (475) 


End of the Chapter on the Permanence of Things, 



CHAPTER IX. 


Examination of the Relation between Actions and their Results . 
Acti(m and Reaction. 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho Author now proceeds to examine the doctrine of Relation between 
Actiona and tJieir Results, the Law of Action and Reaction, mentioned in 
llio Introductory verses ; and starts off with an objection from the stand - 
])oint of that doctrine, against tho Doctrine of ‘ I’erpetual Flux ’ : — 


TEXT (47b). 

If all things are obsessed by non - pennanence , in the form of 
‘momentariness’, then how can there be any relation 
BETWEEN Action and its result (Rk.actton), or 
between the Cause and its effect and 
so FORTH ? ” — (47()) 


COMMENTARY. 

The Text speaks of ‘ ncn-permaneme in the form of momenUiriness *, 
a view to exclude that ‘ non -permanence? ’ which does not consist in 
t/iomentariness ; tho meaning being—* if things are held by you to be obsessed 
by that non -permanence which belongs to momentary things ’ — then, how 
t i iild there be any such relations as tho one subsisting between Actions 
ill id their Results and so forth, wliich are recognised among men and in the 
riptures ? — ^The expression * and> so forth ’ is meant to include tho means 
i'i cognising the cause and its effect, the Recognition following after Appre- 
i usion, the longing for one thing aroused by the seeing of another tiling, 
I c notion of Bondage and Liberation, Remembrance, Decision following 
Doubt, seeking for something kept by oneself, tho cessation of curiosity 
1 tiungs already seen and such otiior Jiosts of grounds for objection raised 
^ ' the evil-minded. — ^What is meant is that if a doctrine is contrary to 
tious emrrent among people and recognised by the scriptures, it (?an never 
are acceptance; hence the Doctrine of ‘Perpetual Flux* is open to the 
K'ction that it is annulled by imiversally accepted notions. — For instance. 
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it is well known among people that the result of the good or bad action is 
experienced by that same man who did the act ; when a good or bad act has 
been done by Devndatta, the result of that act — agreeable or disagreeable, — 
is not experienced by Yajnadatta, Nor is such an idea coimtenariced in the 
scriptures, where we read — ‘ Wlien the action has been done by tliis person, 
who else will experience its results ? ’ — Such a notion is contrary to the 
doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ of things ; as under that doctrine there 
cannot be anyone entity wdio w’ould do the act and experience its result; 
so that the said doctrine is clearly o])en to the criticism that it involves the 
anomaly of ‘ the disappearance of the action done by the Person himself 
and the befalling upon him of the effect of what w’as not done by him — (47(j) 


The following Text explains how the doctrine is open to tliis criticism : — 


TEXTS (477-479). 

“ In the CASE OF ACTIVE PEOPLE, THAT ‘ MoMENT ’ (MOMENTARY ThIX(;) 
AVHTCH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE doer OF THE ACT, DOES NOT CONTI NFE 
TO EXIST AT THE TIME OF THE APPEARANCE OF THE RESULT OF THAT 
ACT ; — AND THE ACT WAS NOT J)ONE BY THAT ‘ MoMENT ’ WHICH IS 
SPOKEN OF AS THE expenencer of the result at the time of its 
APPEARANCE ; AS IT DID NOT EXIST AT THAT TIME. — ThUS, INASMIU’H 
AS NO SINGLE ENTITY JS ADMITTED AS BEING THE doer OF THE ACT 
AND THE experimeer of its results, — the position thus clearlv 
IS that the ACT is LOST FOR THE MAN WJIO DID IT AND T'l'S 
RESULTS BEFALL ONE WHO DID NOT DO IT, — WHICH IS EXTREMELY 

ANOM A LOUS . ’ ’ — (477-479) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Does not continue to exist'* \ — ^as it is destroyed immediately on ils 
coming into existence. 

‘ Inasmuch as no single entity ^ etc.^ ; — i.o. since the Act and its Resiilr. 
have not been taken up by one and the same entity. There is ‘ loss of th»’ 
Act ’ for the doer of the act, as he does not come by the result ; and then> 

‘ befalling of what he did not do * on the man who did not do the act. 

‘ Extremely anomalous ’ ; — i.o. no such situation is foimd either amoiii^ 
people or mentioned in the scriptures. — (477-479) 


The anomaly of ‘ the loss of whnt is done and the befalling of what 
not done ’ lias been pointed out, on the acceptance of the view that ‘ activit >' ' 
is possible ; the Oy)ponent next proceeds to show — from Kumarila’s starwh 
point, — that activity itself is not possible (under the Doctrine of ‘Porpotu!!> 
Flux’): — 
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TEXTS (480-481). 

■ As A MATTER OF FACT, UNDER THE DOCTRINE OF ‘ NO-SoUL THE (loer 
OF AN ACT WOULD KNOW, BEFOREHAND, THAT, ‘ AS I AM GOTNO 
TO PERISH IMMEDIATELY, THERE WOULD BE NO RESULT FROM 

THIS Act, or it would come to some one other 

THAN MYSELF^; AND KNO^YTNG THIS, THE IN- 
TELLIGENT MAN WOULD NOT UNDERTAKE THE 
PERFORMANCE OF ANY ACT, GOOD OR BAD, 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF SECURING ITS 
RESULT ; AS FOR THE RESULT, IT 
WOULD BE STILL FURTHER 

REMOVED. ” — (480-48 1 ) 


COAnrENTARY. 

Under tlic' Doctrino of ‘ Rerpeiiial Flux it would bo held that all tilings 
nre devoid of ‘Soul’; as all things being dependent upon their cause (in 
th(^ ‘Causal Chain’), nothing (uin be independent (self-snnicient). Under 
the circumstances, the intelligent agent must know, — be conscious of the 
fact, — •“ what ? ” — that ‘ after my destruction, the result could not accrue 
to I no, as I would not bo there at the time that the Result comes about ; 
even if tho Result comes about, it would come to a Alomcnt other than 
rnys(‘If Knowing this, the intolligiait person would not undertake the 
act at all ; how then could there bo any result which can follow only from 
an act preceded by tho activity (of an active agent) ? Such Result w'ould 
be ‘still further removed’, as absolutely impossible. — (480-481) 

It has thus been proved that there can bo no relation between Action 
and Us Result ; tho Author next proceeds to show, — again from Kuindrihi's V 
standpoint, — that tho Relation of Cause and Effect is not ]jo ssible under tho I, 
(Inctrinc! of * Perpetual Flux ’ : — • 


TEXT (482). 

NurriiER THE Future nor the Past Entity can be capable of 
PRODUCING the EFFECT ; AS FOR THE PRESENT ONE, THAT ALSO 
DOES NOT CONTINUE TO EXIST TILL THAT TIME.” — (482) 


COAfM ENTARY. 

‘ Till tJuit time ’ ; — i.o. during tho time that it would come into existonco 
ar ! produce tho effect, it does not continue to exist, — ^l)oing momentary — 
( 1 ^ 2 ) 

The following Text adduces argiunents in support of each of tho asser- 
h'r.iLs made in tho preceding Text regarding tho Future, etc. ; — 
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TEXTS (483-484). 

An entity that has itself not secured its existence CAN NBVEr 

BE the cause op SOMETHING ELSE ; NOR CAN THE DESTROYED 
entity (be A cause) ; NOR CAN THE PRESENCE (OF THE 
Present entity) be capable of producing the 
EFFECT. — Further, if the destruction of the 
previous ‘ Moment ’ be held to be absolute, 

THEN THERE COULD BE NO PRODUCTION 
OF ANY SUBSEQUENT ‘ MOMENT 
AS ITS CAUSE WOULD NOT BE 
THERE.” — (483-484) 

COMMENTARY. 

That thing is called ‘ future ’ wliich has not yet secured its oxistoiu** ; 
— ^what has not secured its existence must bo ‘non-existent* ; what is non- 
existent must be devoid of all potentiality ; — ^what is dcivoid of all potontialily 
cannot serve as the cause of any tiling else, — i.o. cannot servo as the causo 
of bringing about any other thing ; because it is agreed on all sides that 
it is only a potential thing th«at can servo as a causo. 

Similarly what luis perished cannot servo as the cause of anything else, 
as it is devoid of all potentiality. 

As for the Present thing, that has no continued existence, by virtue of 
which it could be capable of producing any effect. 

Then again, if it is held that the preceding ‘ Moment ’ perishes absoluleln, 
then there co\ild bo no producing of tho subsequent ‘ Moment as thero 
would be no cause for such production. — (483-484) 

Tho following argument might be urgcid (by the Buddhist) : — Jast as 
•'I the rising and falling of the weighing scales come about simultaneously, 
! so also would be the destruction of the Present Moment and the a/jpeara/^^c 
of its effect ; so that what is meant is that tho subsequent Moment is brouglit 
about by the preceding Moment before the latter has })eon destroyed ; and 
rt that tho appearance of the later moment would not fail to have its cause. 

The following Tevt supplies the answer to this argument ; — 

TEXT (485). 

“ Even if the Destruction and Production were simultaneoi s, 

THERE WOULD NOT BE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE ; SO THAT THERE 
COULD NOT BE THE RELATION OF * CAUSE AND 

Effect ’, as there would be no help 
RENDERED BY IT.” — (485) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even if the Destruction (of tho first Moment) and tho Production (of I 
second Moment) be assumed to be simultaneous, there would not be 
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rolation of ‘ Oauso and Effect ’ between the said DeMruction and Productiony 
OP between the Moments undergoing the said Destruction and Production ; — / 

I )ocause the two would bo independent of one another. — “ How would they j 
he independent of one another ? ’* — ^Because there would he no help rendered i\ 
/>y it ; that is, the Destruction, being featureless, would have no action ; 
r^nd as for the entity that is regarded as the Cause, it is not present at the | 
(iiQO that tho Effect comes into existence ; so that it could not have any \ 
iKition bearing upon tho latter. — (485) 

il 

Tho following might be urged (by the Buddliist) — ^Even without any n] 
operation, the rolation of ‘Cause and effect’ would be there on tho basis (,[ 
of mere proximity. 

Tho answer to this is supplied by the following — 


TEXT (486). 

“ The Odour and other qualities that appear after the destruction 

OF THE Colour OF THE JaR ARE NOT HELD TO BE THE EFFECT OF 
THIS LATTER ; IN THE SAME WAY THE SUBSEQUENT 
Colours ALSO (could NOT BE REGARDED 
AS THE BFPEOT OP THE PREVIOUS 

colour).” — (486) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the idea is that when ono thing comes into existence after another, 
it must be tho effect of this latter, then just as, after the ‘ Colour -Moment ’ 
subsisting in tho Jar has ceased, tho homogeneous Colour-moments that 
iippear in it are regarded as tho effects of the preceding Colour-moment, — 
si) also the Odour and other properties that are produced in the same Jar 
^\^)uld have to be regarded as tho Effects of that same preceding Colour- 
motnent. And, yot, even though this immediate sequence is there, the 
Odour-moment is not held to bo the effect of the preceding Gohur-moment ; 
l^' causo between material properties, there cannot bo tho same causal relation 
that there is between material substances themselves, because they appear 
iii different ‘ chains * (or series). Tlus is tho opinion that our opponent 
mself holds. 

‘ In the same way the subsequent Colours also * ; — ^that is to say, the 
t 'mogeneous Colour-moments cannot bo regarded as the effects of the 
I wious Colour-moment, entirely on the groimd of immediate sequence ; 
^ otherwise there would bo an absurdity. — (486) 

Having thus shown that mere immediate s eque nce cannot be the basis 
the causal relation, tho Opponent sumsup his own view by way of 
^''Capitulation ; — 

19 
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TEXT (487). 

** Thus that alone can be regarded as the cause op an effect 

WHOSE ACTION IS FOUND TO BE THERE BEFORE THE PRODUCTION 
OF THAT EFFECT ; AND NOT MERE I MMEDIATE 
SEQUENCE.’* — (487) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Not mere immediate seqmnce \ — ‘ can bo tho basis of the notion 
of Cause-effect ’ — ^this has to be regarded as understood. — (487) 

What has been already explained above is now briefly summed up : — 

TEXTS (488-480). 

“ The UPSHOT briefly is this : — If the Effect were produced from 
A Cause jhat has ^perished, then such an Effect would be 
WITHOUT cause, — AS WHAT HAS PERISHED CAN HAVE NO 
CHARACTER (OR POTENTIALITY). — ^If THE EfFEOT BE 
HELD TO BE PRODUCED FROM A CaUSE THAT 

HAS not perished, — then, as the Cause in 

THAT CASE WOULD CONTINUE TO EXIST 
DURING SEVERAL MOMENTS, — ^WHERE- 
FORE COULD THE ‘momentary 
CHARACTER ’ OF THINGS NOT 
BECOME DISCARDED (ON 
THAT account) ? ” 

-(488-489) 

COMMENTARY. 

Only two views are possible in this connection; — (1) Tho Effect is 
produced out of the Cause which is itself destroyed, and (2) that it is pro- 
duced out of the Cause wliich is not destroyed ; things cannot bo other than 
either destroyed or 7iot destroyed, Tho first view cannot be right ; because 
what has been destroyed is non-existent, and if production from that 
were admitted, tho effect would have to bo regarded as withont Cause ; 
which would mean that it is eternally existent, — Nor can the second view 
be right; as, in that case, tilings would continue to exist during sovorjil 
moments, which would deprive them of the character of momentarimss,- 
^ Wherefore could it not he discarded?^ — ^i.e. it would certainly become dis 
carded. For instance, it would mean that — (a) tho Thing comes into 
existence, then (6) it acts, then (c) it produces the Effect, then (d) it perishes ; 
so that it is there during all these several moments ; which rejects the kit ' 
of its being ‘ momentary *. — (488-489) 

Having thus shown tho impossibility of the relation of ‘ Cause and 
Effect *, the Opponent proceeds to show the impossibility of any Means oi 
Cognising such relation : — 
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TEXTS (490-491). 

“ If THE Jar and such things existed only for one moment, then 
they could not be perceived by the Eye ; as things that 

HAVE BEEN DESTROYED ARE NEVER COGNISED, — ^AS IS 
FOUND IN THE CASE OF TIONGS LONG PAST. — ^ThE 
RELATION OF ‘ CaUSE AND EfFECT ’ CANNOT BE 
APPREHENDED BY MEANS OF ‘ PERCEPTION 
AND Non-apprehension because the 

NATURE OF THINGS IS NOT APPRE- 
HENDED AT ALL ”.-(490-491) 

COMMKNTAKY. 

Tlio Rolation of Caoso and Efft'ot is sought to bo provod through Percep- 
tion (of Effect only when the Cause is present) and Non -apprehension (of the 
Effect when the Cause is absent). Under the circiiinstancos, if Things were 
momentary, as they could not be in existence at the moment of their 
cognition, they could not be perceptible ; as the relation of Cause and Effect 
is not possible between tilings existing at the same moment. Thus 
there is no possibility of Perception or Non -apprehension (in support of the 
momenlariness of things) ; specially because ‘ Non -apprehension ’ also is 
only a form of ‘ Perception being, as it is, of the nature of the apprehension 
.)f a Thing as not related to anytliing else ; and hence there being no use for 
it wlien there is no apprehension of any thing. Such being the case, how 
could the relation of Cause and Effect be provod tlirough Perception and 
Non -apprehension ? — (490-491) 

Even though there be an apprehension of the Thing, — as there can bo 
no one entity who would comprehend the preceding and succeeding Moments, 
— there can be no relation between ihoso two. — ^This is what is shown in the 
following — 

TEXT (492). 

‘'What permanent Doer (Agent) is thiork who would correlate 

THE COGNITIONS APPEARING IN SUCCESSION ? If ANY SUCH WERE 

SEEN, THEN ALONE WHAT IS DESIRED COULD BE AD^VHTTED ; 

AND IF ANY SUCH IS NOT SEEN, THEN THIS LATTER CANNOT 
BE UNDERSTOOD.” — (492) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho term 'gati * stands for apprehension . — ‘ Kramavadgatim — ^the ‘ gati \ 
"pprohonsion, which is ‘ kramavati \ successive. — ‘ Who would correlate ’ — 
^ ave a comprehensive notion of. — ^That is, no one. — ^If there were any one who 
'' oTild conceive of such a comprehensive notion as — ‘ The smoko has become 
' '^gnisod tlirough tlio cognition of the Fire, and without tho cognition of the 
J ittor tho former is not cognised ’ — ^wliich appears in succession, — as appro - 
^^•ended by a single Perceiver, then it might be possible to establish the 
* ' Nation of ‘ Cause and Effect *. — ^There can however bo no such correlator,k 
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under your view, — ^lionce the relation of Cause and Effect cannot be estab* 
lished.— (492) 

The following Text proceeds to show the impossibility of 
‘ Recognition ’ — 

TEXT (493). 

Ip things are in ‘ perpetual flux then Recognition also is 

IMPOSSIBLE ; BECAUSE WHAT HAS BEEN SEEN BY ONE PERSON 
CANNOT BE ‘ RECOGNISED ’ BY OTHERS.” — (493) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Recognition * consists of the notion tliat — ‘ that same object which 
was seen by me previously is soon by me now ’ — ^which includes within 
itself the two perceptions as pertaining to the same object and the same 
perceiver ; — and such ‘ Recognition ’ cannot be possible if all things were in a 
‘ perpetual flux ’ ; as under that view, neither one ‘ perceiver ’ nor one ‘ object ’ 
would be there (to be related to both perceptions) ; for instance, Vi^umitra 
does not ‘ recognise * what has been seen by Devadatta. 

The mention of ‘ one person ’ is only by way of illustration ; it is also to 
be understood that the object also which has been seen by one person cannot 
be ‘ recognised * by another person. — (493) 

The Buddhist may argue that — As in the case of the hair and nails 
that have been cut and have grown again, though there is difference (between 
what has been cut and what lias grown again), yot there is ‘ recognition * 
on account of similarity, — ^so would it be in all cases of Recognition, — ^This is 
answered in the following — 


TEXTS (494-495). 

In the case of the Hairs and other tihngs, where there is 

DIFFERBNOB, RECOGNITION MAY BE DUE TO SIMILARITY, BECAUSE 
THE PERCEIVER IS ONE AND THE SAME. WhEN HOWEVER 
THERE IS DIFFERENCE OP BOTH, THERE WOULD BE NO 
BASIS FOB Recognition. Ip there is no single 
ENTITY WHO COULD HAVE THE COMPREHENSIVE 
notion, THEN HOW IS IT THAT, ON SEEING 
CohUTy THERE APPEARS A LONGING 
FOR THE taste AND OTHER 
QUALITIES (op THE THING 
SEEN) ? ” — (494-495) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were a single cogniser, then there could bo Recognition basc l 
upon similarity, oven when there is difference between the two things coi> 
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cemed, — such Bocognition being due to the common Cogniser. When 
however there is difference of bothy — ^i.e. when the cognisera as well as 
the cognised things in the two cases are different, there would bo no basis 
for the Recognition. — Then again, if there wore no single cogniser correlating 
the two cognitions, — then how could there be such phenomenon as that 
when ono sees the colour of the citron-fruit, he remembers the taste con- 
comitant with that colour and evinces a desire for experiencing that taste 
and undertakes activity towards securing it ? Certainly no one could have 
a longing, etc. for what has been seen by another person. — (494-495) 

The following Text proceeds to show that ‘ Bondage ’ and ‘ Liberation ’ 
also would not be possible (under the doctrine of Perpetual Flux) : — 


TEXT (496). 

“ What is hound up with chains op Attachment, etc. in the Prison- 
house OP the World is one ‘ Moment while the ‘ Moment ’ 
that is liberated is another, who has not been in 
bondage ; — THIS IS incomprehensible.” — (496) 

COMIVIENTARY. 

One ‘ Moment ’ is hourvd up with Attachment while another is liberatedy 
— this is incomprehensible ; i.e. impossible. 

‘ Bhava * is world. Cycle of Birth and Rebirth, — ^which is the * prison- 
house *, the place whore persons are kept in bondage. — (496) 

The following Text proceeds to show that any attempt at Liberation 
M ould bo useless, — as no Liberation can bo possible : — 


TEXT (497). 

“ ’m3r the bound (imprisoned) person, Liberation can never be 
possible ; because {ex hypothesi)y he is absolutely destroyed. 
Hence all the effort put forth by persons 

SEEKING FOR LIBERATION IS FUTILE.” — (497) 
COMMENTARY. 

It might be argued that — there would Ix) Liberation for one who has 
been in bondage ; — where is the incongruity in that ? 

The answer to tins is provided in the following — 
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TEXT (498). 

“ The person securing Liberation has always been found to be 
ONE who has been BOUND UP IN CHAINS, ETC. ; ANY SUCH 
assertion therefore as that * THE UNBOUND 

PERSON BECOMES LIBERATED ’ IS CONTRARY 
TO A WELL-PERCEIVED FACT.” — (498) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the person who is liberated is the same that had boon in bondage 
is a fact well recognised and scon in the world. Tho assertion thoroforo of 
the Liberation of tho Person who has not boon in Bondage is one that is 
annulled by popular notion and also by a perceptible fact. — H^^8) 


Tho following Text points out that the said idea is annulled by 
Inference also — 


TEXT (499). 

‘‘ * Bondage ' and * Liberation ’ must belong to the same person,— 

BECAUSE THEY ARB OF THAT NATURE, — ^LIKB BONDAGE AND 

Liberation in the ordinary world. — ^Thus every- 
thing becomes thoroughly WELTi-ESTAB- 
LISHED.” — (499) 


COMMKNTARY. 

Tho argiunent may be thus formulated ; — Bondage and TAheration 
subsist in one and tho samo person, — ^liko the Bondage and Liberation 
in the world, — the ‘ Bondage ’ and * Lil>oration * under dispute are Bond«ag'* 
and Liberation in the form of Attachment and Dissociation therefrom; - 
this is a reason based upon the nature of things. 

‘ Became they are of that nature' ; — ^i.e. because they are in the form 
Bondage and Liberation, i.e. because they have the character of Bondo: 
and Liberation. 

‘ Tau \ * these two ' — ^i.o. Bondage and Liberation. 

Thus tho single substratum in the shape of the ‘ Soul * being establish< 'S 
all tho doctrines relating to the Relation between Actions and their Resui ^ 
and so forth become thoroughly established ; — i.e. are beautifully provoc' •' 
there being no room for the criticisms directed against them. — (499) 
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TEXT (500). 

In this SAME MANNER IT MAY BE SHOWN THAT, IF ALL THINGS ABB 
IN ‘ PERPETUAL FLUX *, REMEMBRANCE AND SUCH OTHER 
PHENOMENA WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE, — AS THERE WOULD 
BE NO SINGLE SUBSTRATUM (UNDER THAT 
THEORY).” — (600) 

COjVLVIENTARY. 

As any single Agent would be impossible, it should bo understood that 
there would be no possibility of any such phenomena as the following : — 
Remembrance, well-ascertained cognition, seeking for a tiling liidden by one- 
self and so forth. Because in all these, the substratum being different, 
there would bo incongruities ; e.g. when GJiaMra is the original apprehender, 
doubter^ hider and seeker^ — Maitm could not be the rcmetriherer, the ascer- 
tuiner, seeker, and so forth. — (500) 


With the following Text, the Author proceeds to a aswor the abp ve 
criticisms (levelled against the IDoctrine of Perpetual Flux ) : — 


TEXT (601). 

We PROCEED TO ANSWER THE ABOVE CRITICISMS AS FOLLOWS : — ^THINGS 
BEING WITHOUT ‘ SoUL IN REFERENCE TO THESE ALSO, THE 

Relation of Cause and Effect being there, all 
THE said notions BECOME ESTABLISHED 
WITHOUT ANY DIFFICULTY. — (501) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even when things are regarded as being ‘ witliout Soul all such notions 
those relating to ‘ the Relation between Acts and their Results ’ and so 
■- >rth, are based upon the relation of ‘Cause and Effect* ; so that when 
‘ lie relation of Cause and Effect is there, all those notions become established 
' 'id there is no incongruity at any point. — (501) 


Says the Opponent — “ This jjgf inito E aw oJJ^aiise and Effect itself is 
'‘Ot possible without a ‘ Soul ’.’* 

The answer is provided in the following — 
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TEXT (502). 

Just as the potency op the seed is bestbioted to the Spbout even 

IN THE ABSENCE OP A PEBMANENT ‘ SoUL \ — SO WOULD IT 
ALSO BE IN THE CASE OP PSYCHICAL CONCEPTS. — (602) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as the potency of the Seed and such things is restricted to the 
Sprout and such things, — oven without a controller in the form of tho ‘ Soul 
— so would it also be in the case of every psychical concept. Such things 
as the Seed and the rest are not controlled by the ‘ Soul in the way that 
the Body, as the receptacle of experience, is held to be controlled. Otherwise, 
there would be no sense in the (Naiydyika'a) argument that " the living body 
cannot be without soul, as, if it were, then there could be no breathing and 
other functions *’ ; in the case of tho Jar and such things, if tho absence of 
‘ Breathing, etc. ’ were found to follow from tho absence of the ‘ Soul *, then 
alone could the negative concomitance involved in tho argument bo 
admissible ; — if the Jar, etc. also were with Soul, then how could tho 
Reason adduced have the requisite negative concomitance ? 

‘ Even in the absence of a permamnl Soul ’, — i.e. even when there is no 
character which is common to them all. — (602) 

Question — “ How does the Causal relation become established ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (503). 

EiTHEB INDIBEOTLY OB DIBECTLY, IT IS ONLY A CEBTAIN THING,— AND IX 
ONLY CEBTAIN CASES — THAT HAS THE POTENTIALITY IN BEGABD 
TO ANOTHEB THING ; THUS ALONE ABE SUCH BBLATIONS 
AS THAT BETWEEN ACTIONS AND THEIB 

Results possible. — (503) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, in regard to external tilings, the law of Action aud Reaction 
restricted, so is it in regard to the group of Psychical Concepts als(^ ; 
as the causal potency is ever3rwhere restricted ; it is only from certain good 
and bad acts that particular results, agreeable or disagreeable, follow, 
through a chain of ‘ moments * ; e.g. from tho apprehension of Colour follows 
its Remembrance, — ^from cognition follows definite conclusion, — from the aci 
of depositing follows the subsequent seeking for it, — from the longing for 
thing follows the actual sight of it, — thence the cessation of the eagonicf- 
for it. In no case do the Buddhists admit of all these Reactions 
Remembrance and the rest as connected with any one single entity ; for 
them, it is mere Conception, a mere Idea. This has been thus declared- 
*The Action is there, the Result is there, but the Maker (Agent) is nc: 
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perceived, — one who abandons these thought-phases and takes up others ; 
nothing apart from the Law of Things ; tliis Law of Things being 
that where sveh arvd such a thing appears when such and such another thing 
ifi present — tho former is said to he produced from the production of the loiter.^ 

‘ Swh rehitions as between Actions and their Reactions ’ ; — ^this is meant 
to include Remembrance and the rest ; — the ‘ relation ’ meant is that of 
* Cause and Effect ’ (‘ Producer and Product *). — (503) 

Objection — “ If that is so, then how is it that among people and in the 
scriptures it is said in reference to the Soul — ‘When the action has been 
done by him, who else will experience its Reaction ? ’ ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (504). 

The Notion of the ‘ Doer ’ and the rest is in reference to the 

UNITY OF THE ‘ (^ATN ’ ; AND THAT TOO IS HELD TO BE ONLY A 
FIGMENT OF THE IMAGINATION ; IT IS NOT A PART OF 
THE REAL STATE OF THINGS. — (504) 

COMMENTARY. 

People have the light of their wisdom bedimmed by a mass of deep 
ignorance ; hence they ignore all considerations regarding their being this 
or that, being existent or non-existent, and so forth, — ^and come to regard 
tlio chain of impressions in the shape of particular causes and effects as 
‘ one *, and thus come to make use of such expressions as ‘ The same I am 
doing this act *, and proceed to make attempts to bring about their Libera- 
tion. — It is in view of this (popular) egotism that the Blessed Enlightened 
Ont s, desirous of saving their disciples from the pitfalls of Nihilism, pro- 
pi >und the theory of the ‘ Unity of the Chain ’ and thereby explain the notions 
I the ‘ Door * and the like. 

Says the Opponent — “ The said Explanation is enough to establish the 
n jility of the matter under dispute 

Answer : — “ It is not a part of the real state of things ’ ; — ^as a matter of 

the real state of things camiot be determined on the basis of the notions 
entertained by cliildish persons oiuncshod in illusion and averse to tho 
vestigation of truth; specially as the said notion is negatived by the 
' • idorices of ‘ Soullessness ’ and ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ of Tilings. — (504) 

The Author anticipates the Opponent’s objection to tho effect that “ the 
' ■ soiice of tho continuous Soul in the case of Seed and such tilings not being 
■ Quitted (by all parties), the Corroborative Instance (cited by tho Buddliist, 
4or Text 502) is one that is not admitted (and hence inadmissible as 
rroborative Instance) ” : — 
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TEXTS (505-506). 

In the absence of continuity, the relation of ‘ Cause and Effect ’ 

WOULD BE OF THE PARTICULAR KIND JUST POINTED OUT, — ^THIS 
ALONE IS POSSIBLE AMONG THINGS APPEARING UNDER 
DIFFERENT ‘ CHAINS — ^In THE CASE OF THE SeED, 

Sprout and such things, the relation of 
Cause and Effect is found to be defi- 
nitely CERTAIN, AND YET THERE IS NOT 
THE SLIGHTEST TRACE OF CON- 
TINUITY. — (505-506) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho term ‘ anvaya * stands for anugania \ continuity, — ^i.e. of any 
particular character. — ( 505-506) 


The following might bo urged by the Opponent : — “ Continuity is cer- 
tainly present in the case of the Seed and such things ; as has been declared 
by Uddyotakara: — ^What happens in the case of tho Seed and Sprout is 
that the components of the Seed relinquish their previous formation and 
become arranged in a different formation, — ^when they have taken tliis forma- 
tion, the Earth-element in it becoming mingled with tho water-element, and 
heated by the Fire-element, produces a substance in tho shape of the Sap ; 
and this Sap, along with tho previous components assumes the form of tho 
Sprout. Such being tho case, how can it be true that there is not the slightest 
trace of continuity ? ’* 

Tho answer to tliis is provided in tho following — 


TEXTS (507-508). 

If the elements of Earth and the rest in the Seed — Sprout 
Creeper and so forth are not different, — then there can 
be no difference among them ; as, in that case, all of 
them would be of the same nature. Hence it must 

BE ADMITTED THAT THERE IS NO CONTINUITY 


IN THIS CASE. 
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For THESE REASONS, FOR THE PURPOSE OF ESTABLISHING THE EXISTENCE 

OF ‘ Action and Re-action the superior philosophers 

SHOULD PUT FORTH AN EFFORT TO PROVE THE RELATION 

OF ‘ Cause and Effect ’ ; — ^and for the purpose 

OF ESTABLISHING THE NON-EXISTENCE OF ‘ ACTION 

AND Reaction the other philosophers 
should put forth an effort to 

DISPROVE THE RELATION OF ‘ CAUSE 

AND Effect — (507-508) 

CmiMENTARY. 


Tho sense of tliis ia as follows : — ^If tho Earth and other elements pre- 
sent in tho later formation continue w’ithout surrendering their previous 
forms, — then there can bo no surrendering of the previous formation and 
(lie assuming of the later formation ; because both tho formations would 
1)0 exactly of tho same natm*e as before ; so that there would be no 
difference among the Seed, the Sprout, and tho Creeper, — all being of the 
same nature. — ^In case you admit of diiTercnce among the Seed, etc., then, as 
there would always bo the abandoning of the preceding form, it must 
be admitted that tho Earth and other elements also abandon their own 
respective formations and assume other formations. Otherwise, there would 
be no difference at all ; as already explained. Thus there being an appear- 
ance of several forms, one after the other, where would there bo any 
‘ continuity * ? 

Inasmuch as on tho proving of tho true character of the causal relation, 
all such notions as tho relation between Action and its Result become 
('xplicable,— and on tho disproving of it, the said notions become dispelled, — 
f(ir tho purpose of determining tho existence of Actions and their Results, 
etc., — efforts should bo put forth for the proving of the Causal Relation , — hy 
the superior philosophers^ — ^i.e. by the Buddhists, who are ‘ Superior philoso- 
phers ’ on account of their being followers of tho best doctrines. And for 
Hie purpose of disproving the same notions, effort sliould be put forth by 
<’ther philosophers, — i.e. the followei’s of other philosophical doctrines. 

The term ^ Kdryakdranatdsiddluiu'" lias been construed twdee over, — 
* ho last tenn in one case being ‘ nslddhau ’. 

[The latter assertion would appear to bo in the nature of a taunt]. — 
i07-5()8) 


As for the two alternatives — ‘ destroyed or not destroyed ’ — set forth 
"V tho Opponent (under T^xts ‘488 -It 89),— the author proceeds to dispel 
■ — thereby establishing tlioTlaUsal Relation as the very root of all 

' ’VVS ; — 
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TEXTS (609-510). 

Our EXPLANATION IS AS FOLLOWS : — ^The Effect comes into existence 

AT THE SECOND MOMENT ; — ^THE CAUSE HAD COMB INTO EXIST- 
ENCE AT THE FIRST MOMENT ; AND DURING THAT MOMENT 
IT IS NOT DESTROYED. BUT BEING momeTUaryy IT DOES 
NOT EXIST AT THE MOMENT AT WHICH THE EfFECT 
IS THERE ; EVEN IF IT WISRE THERE, IT 
WOULD BE USELESS, AS THE EFFECT 
WILL HAVE ALREADY COME INTO 
EXISTENCE. — (509-610) 

COMMENTARY. 

Our view is that the effect comes out of the Cause while this latter is 
still undestroyed ; and there is no possibility of the two being simultaneous ; 
because what happens is that the Effect comes into existence at the second 
moment, tlirough its dependence upon the Cause which has come into 
existence at tho first moment and has not yet become destroyed ; so tbaf 
when the Effect comes into existence it does so from tho Cause while it is 
still undestroyed ; as it has not been destroyed at the first moment. Anti 
yet the Cause does not continue to exist at the moment that the Effect is in 
existence, as, being momentary, it cannot so continue to exist. Even if it wore 
to continue, it would not have the nature of the Cause ; because when tlio 
Effect has already come about, it would be absolutely useless. — (609-610) 

Tho following Text shows this same uselessness ; — 


TEXT (511). 

What has already comb into existence cannot be produced by 

IT OVER AGAIN ; BECAUSE WHAT IS MEANT BY A THING ‘ COMING 
INTO EXISTENCE * IS THAT THERE SHOULD COMB ABOUT 
SOMETHING THAT DID NOT EXIST BEFORE. If IT 
WERE NOT SO, THEN THERE WOULD BE 
NO RESTING AT ALL. — (511) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ If it were not so, then there would be no resting * ; — ^i.e. if it were not a^ 
stated, theyi there would he no resting, — ^i.o. there would be no limit ; i.e. thoi • 
would be an infinite regress. Vylf what has come into existence wore to I*- 
produced again, then there would be an equal possibility of its being produce 
over again ; and in this way there would be an infinite regress of productions 
— ^there would bo no cessation in tho activity of the Cause, — and the Oausotr 
themselves would bo liable to be produced ; as there would bo nothing 
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.lisiinguish them ; — and the result would be that there could be no such 
<listinction as ‘ this is the Cause and that the Effect \ — (611) 


In the following Text the author sums up his position and shows that 
tliero is no flaw in the view that the Effect is produced from the Cause 
wliile the latter is still in existonca-i^ 


TEXTS (512-514). 

Thus we conclude that it is at the second moment that the Effect 
COMES into existence OUT OF AN EFFICIENT CaUSE WHICH CAME INTO 
EXISTENCE AT THE FIRST MOMENT AND HAS NOT YET BEEN DESTROYED, — 

If it had been held that the Effect combs into existence 
AT the third moment, THEN IT WOULD COME OUT OF THE destroyed 
Cause ; as the cause of the development will have been 

DESTROYED, LIKE THE EfFECT ITSELF, — ^AS IS GOING TO BE EXPLAINED 

r.ATBR ON. — There would be simultaneity only if the Effect 
had come at the first moment. But this cannot be right, — 

BEING JUST LIKE THE DOCTRINE OF THE EFFECTS COMING INTO 
EXISTENCE ALONG WITH THE CAUSE. — (512-514) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the alternative of the Effect coming out of the destroyed 
(Jnnso, that is improper, as it is not held by us. As that alternative would 
iriean that the Effect comes at the tliird and subsequent moments, — ^as lias been 
held by the Vaibhdsikas, in such assertions as — ‘ the one presents (the effect) 
when it is past ’ ; if tliis view wore hold, then it would moan the admission 
of the view that the Effect comes from the destroyed Cause ; — ^but such is 
nut the view held by us ; because it is devoid of reason. — 

There might have been some chance of the anomaly of the Cause and 
Klfect being simultaneous if the view were that the Effect comes at the first 
niument ; as these same Vaibhdsikas regfird the Cause as ‘ born along with 
tlio Effect *. This is entirely unreasonable. — (612-514) 

Why this is unreasonable is shown in the following — 


TEXT (515). 

WflAT DID NOT EXIST COULD HAVE NO POTENCY ; — ^IF THE POTENCY 
WERE THERE, THE EFFECT WOULD SURELY BE PRODUCED ; 
HENCE SIMULTANEITY BETWEEN CAUSE AND EfFECT 
13 CLEARLY INCONGRUOUS. — (516) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the oo-&om Cause (i.e. the Cause that comes into existence along 
its Effect) produces its Effect, it can do so either while it is i(tself uribom, 
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or wliou it is itself born ; — the former alternative cannot be right ; as the Cause 
does not exist prior to tho production of the Effect, — ^and as such, is devoid of 
all potentiality. — ^If it bo said that — “It produces the effect when it is 
born, and then, being endowed with potentialities, it produces the Effect ”, 
— the answer is — ‘ if tho Potency were there, etc.* ; i.o. if the Cause lias its 
potency while it is in the state of having been born, then, like the character of 
tho Cause, tho Effect also would be alreiidy born ; and under the circum- 
stances, on what would the potency of the Cause operate ? — ^Thus the doctriiu' 
that Cause and Effect are simultaneous is clearly contrary to the authority 
of Inference. — (515) 

Say'S tho Opponent : — “ The relation of Cause and Effect is the same 
\ as tho relation of ‘ Agent and Object ’ ; and as such it would bo liighly incoii- 
! ; gruous if the two factors appeared at different times. For instance, betw(5en 
iij the Potter and the Jar, tho relation of ' Agent and Object ’ is perceived only 
'iwhen the two are there at tho same time 

Tho answer to this is pro\'idcd in the following — 


TEXTS (516-517). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WHEN THE CaUSE PRODUCES ITS EFFECT, IT DOES 

NOT DO SO BY HOLDING THE EFFECT IN THE MANNER OF THE PaIR 

OF Tongs, — by reason of which there would be simul- 
taneity BETWEEN THE TWO. NoR DOES THE EfFEOT 
COME INTO EXISTENCE, BY FIRMLY EMBRACING 
ITS Cause, in the manner of the Lover 
EMBRACING THE BeLOVED, — BY REASON 
OF WHICH THE TWO COULD BE 
REGARDED AS COMING INTO 
EXISTENCE AT ONE AND 
TUB SAME TIME. — 

(516-517) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, in the producing of tho Effect, tho Cause operated in tho manner of 
the Pair of Tongs, — or if the Effect, in the process of coming into existein' ' 
were to do so by embracing its Cause in the manner in which a woman i 
embraced, — then there might bo simultaneity and co-existence of tho tN' '> 
always. As a matter of fact, however, tho whole of this universe is oiitirc! 
devoid of activity, there is, in reality, no ‘ active agent * or ‘ objective ’ 
all, — ^apart from ‘ Convention *. — Such is the sense of the whole answer. 

‘ Prakrti ’ — is came. — (616-517) 

Opponent — “Ifjihat is so, and everything, the Cause os well as tl ^ 
Effect, is inactive, how is iftKaFpeUpte are found to make use of such verb al 
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oxprossions as ‘ the Fire produces Smoke *, ‘ the smoko comes into existence 
on the basis of Fire,’ and so forth ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 

TEXTS (518-519). 

Though the Thing is really inactive, yet on account of the 
RESTRICTION imposed BY THE NATURE OF ITS CaUSE WHICH CAME 
INTO EXISTENCE AT THE FIRST MoMENT, THERE APPEARS, 
IMMEDIATELY AFTERWARDS, SOMETHING COMING INTO 
CONTACT WITH THE SECOND MoMENT ; IT IS UNDER 
THESE CIRCUMSTANCES THAT THE FORMER IS 
SAID TO PRODUCE THE LATTER ; — SUCH ASSER- 
TION BEING IN ACCORDANCE WITH A 
CONVENTION WHICH IS PURELY 
ARBITRARY, BASED UPON THE 
WHIM OP THE SPEAKER. 

-(518-519) 

COMMENTARY. 

On account of the restriction imposed upon the potency of the Cause, 
arising from the Idea that gave rise to that Cause, — a particular Effect is 
produced from the Cause wliich lias appeared at the first moment, — this 
Effect being in contact with, — ^i.o. appearing at — the second moment ; it is 
then that the said ‘ Cause * is said to produce the said ‘ Effect \ The 
mention of ‘ producing ’ is only by way of illustration ; it should be under- 
stood to mean also that the Effect comes into existence on the basis of the 
Cause. 

“ Who are the people who speak of it as such ? ” 

"Such assertion, etc. etc.^ — ^that is, thus say those persons who act in 
accordance with conventions based entirely upon the speaker’s wish, 
irrespectively of external realities. — (518-519) 

Question — “If a thing, on coming into existence, did not become 
op('rative, how could it become the Cause in the bringing about of a particular 
effect ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (620). 

WjiAT would be the GOOD OP ANY ACTIVITY AT ANY TIME OTHER THAN 
THAT OF ITS OWN BIRTH ? MeRE CxistcnCC IS THE ONLY OPERA- 
TION, AS IT IS WHEN THIS IS THERE THAT THE EFFECT 
APPEARS. — (520) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as the Effect is produced immediately after the Cause has come 
existence, any operation of that Cause on this Effect, after the latter 
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has come about, would be absolutely useless. Because, what is it that i;s 
called the ‘ operation * of the Cause ? It is that immediately after which th< 
Effect secures its appearance ; and as a matter of fact, the Effect appear 
immediately after the existence of the Cause ; hence it is this existence itso!; 
wliich may be called the ‘ operation *. What is the need of assuming an;, 

* operation ’ other than this ‘ birth * (coming into' existence) of the Cause '] 
—(520) 

“ If this is so, then, how is it that people speak of ‘ the Effect has neoci 
of the Cause ’, ‘ the Cause operates on the Effect * ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (521). 

It is the necessary condition of ‘ immediate sequence ’ THAT IS 

CALLED ‘ NEED ’ ; AND IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE EfFECT, 

THE ONLY OPERATION OP THE CAUSE IN ALL OASES 
IS ITS * EXISTENCE \ — (521) 

COMMENTARY. 

The * need that tho Effecl lias of the CaiLse consists only in the fact of 
its coming into existence immediately after the latter ; and of the Cause 
also, tho only ‘ operation * towards the bringing about of tho Effect is that it 
is always in existence at tho time of the appearance of the Effect. — (621) 

Further, you have to admit that tho * causal character ’ of an ‘ operation ’ 
— or of a Thing with that operation, — towards a particular Effect consists 
entirely in the fact of the latter coming into existence only when the formur 
is in existence ; in fact, for the determining of the causal relation botwoon 
a Cause and its Effect there is no ground except positive and negative con- 
comitance. Such being the case, why is not tho causal character attributed 
to tho Thing itself (and not to its action or operation) ? — specially as it cannot 
bo said that the positive and negative concomitance of the Effect with iho 
Thing itself is not well known. Hence it is far better to regard the Tiling 
itself as the Cause, with which the positive and negative concomitance of iho 
Effect is well recognised. — This is what is explained in the following — 

TEXT (522). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE Operation ALSO IS ASSUMED TO BE THE CaU»I3 

ONLY ON THE BASIS OF THE FACT THAT THE EfFBOT APPEARS 
WHEN THE Operation is there ; it is far better, 

I’HEN, THAT THE THING ITSELF TO WHICH THAT 
OPERATION BELONGS SHOULD BE REGARDED 
AS THE Cause.-^(622) 

COMMENTARY. 

* Assumed \ — ^i.e. the ‘operation*, which has been assumed by 
to be of the nature of neither the Cause nor the Effect, nor both. 
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‘ Tiutt to which the operation belongs — ‘ becomes the Cause, by reason 
of the fact of the Effect appearing only when it is there ’ — such is the con- 
' • ruction of the sentence. 

‘ The Thing itself \ — ^i.e. the Thing by itself, without any peculiar form 
'!f activity or operation, may bo regarded as the ‘ Cause — (522) 

Question — “ What is the peculiarity in this latter view that it is said 
to 1)6 ‘ far better ’ ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (523). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IT IS ON THE existence OF THE SbED ITSELF THAT 
THE Sprout is seen to appear ; on the other hand, nothing 
IS SEEN AS COMING INTO EXISTENCE ON THE EXISTENCE 

OF AN ‘ Operation — (523) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ On the existence ’, — i.e. on mere existence ; i.e. on the existence of the 
Tiling — the seed — ^itself, devoid of any other operation (or activity). — This 
establishes the fact of the Effect being positively and negatively concomitant 
witli the Thing itself ^ — and not wdth the Operation. — (523) 

Says the Opponent : — “ Even though the concomitance of the Effect 
with an Operation is not admitted, — yet the Operation can have the causal 
character 

Answer : — 


TEXT (524). 

Ik you assume the ‘ causal oharacter ’ of the Operation when its 
POTENCY (towards THE EfFECT) HAS NOT BEEN PERCEIVED, — 
THEN WHY DO YOU NOT ASSUME THE SAME OF SOME- 
THING ELSE ALSO ? Or, WHAT DISTINGUISHING 
FEATURE DO YOU FIND IN THE ‘ OPERATION ’ 

WHICH IS NOT FOUND IN THAT OTHER 
THING ? — (524) 

COMMEN^rARY. 

Having assumed the Operation to be the Cause, you will have to assume 
other thing also as the (^ause ; because this latter w’ould not bo different 
a the ‘ Operation as both would bo equally such as having their potency 

- ]>orceived ; — and so on there would be an infinite regress (of assiuned 
^ «''!^es). — ^If no other Cause (than the Operation) is assumed, on the ground 

here being no basis for it, then, the assimiption of the ‘ Operation * also 

- y not be there ; as the ‘ baselessness ’ would bo equal in both pases. 

20 
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Then again, tliis ‘ Operation ’ that is said to produce the Effect, — d(>r‘s 
it produce it througii tlie medium of another Operation ? Or by its mere 
existence ? It could not bo the former, as, in that case, the causal character 
should belong to that other Ojjeration, not to the previous Operation ; and 
for this later Operation also, there would bo the need for another Operation, 
etc. — all wliich would bo opcai to the same objection. And if that othei’ 
Operation also would need a further Operation, then there would be an infinite 
regress. — (52 1) 

If then, it be hold that the Operation produces the Effect by its men' 
e.cistenccy — then, like this Operation, the Thing itself might produce the 
Effect by its mere existence ; and the assuming of the ‘ Operation ’ w'ould he 
entirely futile. — ^This is wliat is ex[)laiiied in the following — 


TEXT (525). 

Just as the ‘ Operation without any other (Operation), is helu 
TO BE the Cause op the Efpect, — in the same way, why 
cannot others, like it, be Causes ? — (525) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as the Operation, without further Opt'ration, is regarded as th*' 
Cause of the Effect, in the shape of the Sprout, — in the same manner, why 
cannot other things also, witliout any particular Operations, bo regarded 
‘ Causes ’ ? — (525) 

It might be argued that — “the Operation does not directly holi) llu* 
Effect, — ^it helps only the Thing to which it belongs ”, 

The answer to tiiis is provided in 


TEXT (52(5), 

[ wliich is missing in the prijited Text ; the <iomm(?ntary upon it howevtu’ i 
available, as follows] : — - 

The pliraso ‘ held to be the Cause ’ (of Text 525) is to bo construed her* 
also. — ^\Vhat is meant is that for you also, when the causal cliaracter woul’ 
belong to the Thing as equipped ivilh the Operation, it would bo so without tli- 
intervention of a further Operation ; so that there would bo no Corroborati^ 
Instance available for you. — (526) 

Then again, apart from its existence, there can bo no other ‘ Operation 
of the Tiling, for the simple reason that if it were there, it would be perceive* i 
and yet it. s not perceived. — ^This is explained in the following — 
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TEXT (527). 

rilOUCU IT HAS BEEN RECiARDED AS PERCEPTIBLE, YET WE DO NOT PER- 
CEIVE IT ; HOW THEN CAN WE ACCEPT THE CONNECTION OE THAT 
AS THE BASIS (OE THE CAT7SAL CHARACTER) ?— *(527) 


(X3:mmentary. 


‘Oponitioii’ has IxHiri IujUI by you to bosomc^tliiiig [x^rcoptiblo; ns asserted 
by KiimCtrlla {ShlokavCirLika : Slmbflanilifutd — 4153) Wlien the Operation 
of a Thing is porcoivod behu'o thf» tliat tiling is rogardcnl as the Cause 

of t liat Effect, etc. etc.’ — And furtlicr, that particular entity which is of tho 
nature of the ‘ Operation ’ -is it something different from tho Thing to which 
it lielongs ? Or is it non-different from it ? — In the case of all entities, 
in) third alternative is possible ; and no such altiTnatives are possible as 
‘it is both different and non-different’, or that ‘it is neither different nor 
Moii-differont 

If then, it is something diffciroiit, then tho Thhm itself cannot be 
the * Cause as tho ‘ causal character ’ belongs to the Operation which is 
something different from the Thing. — It might bo argued that “ by virtuf 3 
of its connection with tho Operation, the Thing also would have tho causal 
rliaractor ”. — ^That however is not possible ; because there can bo no 
coanoction between things which do not help one another. — It might 
1)0 answered that “ tho Operation is helped by tho Tiling ”, — ^That also is 
not right ; as a matter of fact, the Thing has no other Operation by which 
it could help tho previous Operation ; if it W’ore otherwise, then there would 
1)0 an inlinito regress (of Operations), whereby the successive Operations 
Ihomselvos would accomplish each other, and there would be no connection 
l)otweon tho Operation and the Thing. — ^Tf it be assumetl that the Thing 
holps tho Operation, without any further Operation, — then, why should 
Mot tho Tiling by its more oxistouce, without any Operation, help the Effect 
(to come into existence), — for which purpose a ditXerent thing in the shape of 
t'oo Operation is assiuned ? In fact, there is nothing to prevent its usefulness 
t‘)\vards tho Effect, by its mere existence. From all this it follows that it 
not right to assume a distinct thing in the sliai)(> of tho ‘ Operation ’. 

if then the oth(>r alternative bo accepted — that the ‘ Operation ’ is 
I'on-diJJercnt from tho ‘ Thing ’ (to which it belongs), — then it becomes 
■Mlmitted that ‘ existence ’ is tlu^ only Operation ; because the term ‘ existence ’ 
’■ ‘nnotos only tho nature of tho thing concerned. 

Thus tho view that the ‘ Operation ’ (of tho Cause) is sometliing different 
■' ‘nu itsi own coming into existence — cannot be accepted. — (527) 

Eiirther, in tho case of Cognition, it is found that as soon as it appears 
the form of tho apprehension of its object, — it operates by its mere 
' •'hitence ; and hence in tho case of all Things, the causal cliaraclcr must belong 
' ‘ themselves, without any subsequent operation. — ^This is what is explained 
the following — 
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TEXT (528). 

In the case of Cognition, its coming into existence itself has 

BEEN DESCRIBED AS CONSTITUTING ITS CHARACTER OF ‘ MeANS 

OF Right Cognition ' ; why then should not the 
CAUSAL character IN THE CASE OF ALL THINGS 
BE HELD TO BE THE SAME ? — (528) 


COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Cognition there is no other operation apart from its heintf 
born, coming into existence ; for instance under Mxmamsa-sutra 1. 1.4, definin^r 
‘ Sense -perception — while explaining the piirpose served by the term 
‘ janma \ ‘ birth in the Sutra, Kumdrila has declared as follows * — “ What 
the term ‘ birth of Cognition ’ connotes is the fact of the Cognition being a 
l^Ieans of Right Cognition as soon as it w born ; in the case of other agencies, 
a certain Operation is found, which is something distinct from their birth ; 
in order to preclude the same in the case of the Means of Eight Cognition, 
it is necessary to use the term * birth — (Shlokavdrtika • Sutra 1. 1. 4, 
63-64). 

‘ The causal character, etc" ; — i.e. why cannot all tilings be regarded as 
produced by the ‘ birth , ‘ coming into existence ’, of the Cause ? — (628) 

“ In the case of Cognition, it is quite right that mere existence is the 
Operation, as the Cognition does not continue to exist at any later tiims 
being momentary ; [but the same cannot be true in the case of other tilings, 
wliich are not momentary].” 

This is answered in the following — 

TEXT (529). 

Just as Cognition is momentary, so are all Things that are bokn, 
AS THEY have BEEN PROVED TO BE. HeNCE THE WHOLE 
Universe must be devoid of ‘ operation — (529) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the chapter on the ‘ Permanence of Things ’ it has been proved 
that all things are in ‘ perpetual flux 

‘ So are, etc" — ^i.e. like Cognition. 

* Hence ", — ^i.e. because of their momentary character. 

The argument may bo formulated as follows : — Things that 
momentary can have no action (or operation), — ^like the Cognition, — 
and other things have already been proved to be momentary ; — this thercf* 
is a reason based on the nature of things (for regarding thorn as devoid ' j 
action). As a matter of fact, things Imvo no subsequent existence, and tho' * 
could be no action without a substratum; — this supplies the argumar' 
annulling the possibility of action or operation in tilings. 
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From all this it follows that the only basis for the relation of Cause 
jiid Effect consists in immediate sequence, and not in any action (or operation, : 
r.i\ the part of the Cause). — (529) 

It has been argued above by the Opponent (under Text 486) that — “ the 
( )dour and other qualities that appear when the colour of the Jar has been 
.iestroyod, etc. etc.’ ; — ^but this is not incompatible with the Buddhist’s 
argument ; — this is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (530). 

As REGARDS OdOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES (APPEARING IN THE Jar), 
THE FACT OF THEIR BEING CAUSES OF EACH OTHER, AS FORMING 
FACTORS OF THE SAME ‘ CHAIN IS ACTUALLY AD- 
MITTED (by us) ; AND THIS IDEA IS NOT ANNULLED 
BY THE ALLEGED ANOMALY OF THEIR BEING 
SUCH CAUSES. — (530) 


COMMENTARY. 

As regards Colour, Taste and other qualities, it is already admitted 
by us that as forming part of the same ‘ chain ’ they aro auxiliary causes of 
each other ; as has been thiLS declared — ‘ Without the action of Potency, 
tliero is no Cause of Taste ; this is the only explanation of all past qualities 
that have existed at the same time, which is derived from the indications of 
tlicir Effects *. — (530) 

Says the Opponent : — “Just as Smoko appears in immediate sequence 
to Fire, so sometimes it may appear in immediate sequence to such tilings 
ulso as the (^ow, the Horse and the like ; then why cannot mere immediate 
^i'[incnce bo regarded as ‘ inconclusive * (in the proving of the Causal 
delation) ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (531). 

i'VEN WHEN ONE THING APPEARS IN IMMEDIATE SEQUENCE TO ANOTHER, — 

IT IS ONLY IN SOME CASES (NOT ALWAYS) THAT THE LATTER IS THE 

Cause of the former, where the sequence is invari- 
able ; THIS IS WHAT IS accepted, in view of such being 
THE REAL STATE OF THINGS ; — THE SAME IS THE 
CASE UNDER THE VIEW THAT ThINGS ARE 
PERMANENT. — (531 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

We do not say that mere immediate sequence is the basis of ‘ Causal 11 
''lation ’) ; what we do assort is that one thing is to be regarded as the Cause l| 
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of another when the latter is always found to appear in immediate sequence to 
the former; that is, one thing is regarded as the Cause of another when the 
j : latter is found to appear only in immediate sequence to the former. Smoke is 
’ not found always to appear in sequence to the Cow, the Horse and s(j 
' forth; because it actually appears ev^eii in the absence of those animals.— 

, | Then again, to you also, who hold Things to bo permanent, the said 
criticism would bo applicable —why the smoko, appearing after the Cow, 
etc. is not regarded as the Effect of these ? — (531) 

The Opponent urges an objection (in the first half, which is answered in 
the second half) — 

TEXT (532). 

“If a thing that is active towards the producing of an Effeci’ 
IS not to be regarded as the Cause of this latter, [what 
THEN ?] " — then let THAT BE ACCEPTED AS THE ‘ CaI’SE ’ OF 
A THING WHOSE PRESENCE IS ALWAYS ESSENTIAL FOR 
THE APPEARANCE OF TOIS LATTER.— -(532) 

COMMEXTAllV. 

‘ Then let, etc.'* — This sentence supplies the Buddhist’s answer to the 
other’s objection. — (532) / 

W 

Thus it has been shown that even under the doctrine of things being 
momentary, the llelation of Cause and Effect is quite possible. The Author 
next proceeds to show the possibility of the Means of the Cognition * of 
the said Relation : — 

TEXTS (533-535). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE existence AND non-existence (of Things) aid: 
ALWAYS KNOWN THROUGH PERCEPTION AND NON-APPREHBNS[r)N 
(respectively), — IF THE VIEW HELD IS THAT THE ThINGS ARE 
APPREHENDED BY COGNITIONS WITH FORMS. — If, ON THE OTHER 
HAND, YOU HOLD THAT THE ThHNG IS APPREHENDED BY A 

Cognition which is formless, — then the same is found 

TO BE the CASE UNDER THE DOCTRINE OF THINGS BEING 
MOMENTARY. BECAUSE WHENEVER COGNITION IS PRO- 
DUCED BY ITS ANTECEDENT CAUSES, IT IS ALWAYS IN 
THE FORM OF AN APPREHENSION HAVING THE SAME 

Colour, etc. that happen to appear at the 
TIME. — (533-535) 


COMMENTARY. 


Just as the apprehension of the Permanent Thing would come abon- 
for you, so also would that of the INIomontary also come about 
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For instance, when the apprehension of a Thing appears, it comes about 
either tlirough a Cognition with a form, or through a formless Cognition. 
If it comes throiigh the Cognition with a form, then the apprehension of 
the form of the Cognition would bo the same as the apprehension of the 
Idling concoriied ; — and this would bo ec^ually possible under both views — 
uf tilings being permanent or moimnkiry, Tf on the other hand, it is through 
formless Cognition, that also makes no diUerenco in the two views. Jlecause, 

5 IS a matter of fact, the Cognition is produced in such a form by antecedent 
Causes that what it apprehends is the same Colour, etc. that happen to bo 
present at the same time, — ^and no other Colour, etc. ; because it is produced 
in the form of tho apprehension of these same. — ^Thus then, it being admitted 
1 hat Cognition is of the nature of tho apprehension of the Colour, etc. appearing 
at tho same time, — ^thero is no difference in tho character of the Thing itself 
as coneornod under the two views of Permanence and Momentar incss. You 
will have to admit the presence of the cluiract-er of ‘Cognition’ in the 
apprehension of each particular Colour, etc. appearing at the same time ; 
hy virtue of wluch, even though tho character of appearing at the same 
time is equally present in all, yet what distinguishes tho Cognition is 
the Colour, etc., and not tho Sense-organ concerned. And tliis explanation 
la.)Ids good under tho doctrine of tho Momentarinoss of tilings also. So it is 
of no sigiiiflcanco at all. — (533-535) 

Tlie Opponent raises an objection against both (Cognition having a form* 
sif ilso being formless) : — 


TEXT (536). 

“ Fp Cognition has a form, then Consciousness would be of 

VARTElLiTED FORM. If, ON THE OTHER HAND, IT IS NOT MARKED 
BY ANY FORM, THERE CAN BE NO BASIS IN THE FORM OF 
PROXIMITY (for SPECrPYINO THE CoGNITION).” — (536) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the Cognition has a form, then in the C(')gnition of such things as the 
-heot of variegated Colour, tlus variegated Colour would bo present in tho 
> 'onsciousness (Cognition) also ; while it is not possible for a single Cognition 
to have various Colours. 

If on tile other hand, tho Cognition is formless, there could bo no 
'leh differentiation as that ‘this is the Cognition of tho Blue Colour, not 
i the Yellow Coloiu* ’ ; as in all cases, the mere Cognition itself would bo of 
lie nature of Consciousness, and hence there being no distinction, there would 
“ ■ no basis for the said differentiation (in the Cognition). — (53G) 

The following Text supplies the answer to this cirticism : — 
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TEXT (637). 

You ALSO HAVE TO SUPPLY SOME EXPLANATION IN ANSWER TO THE 

ABOVE ; AND WHATEVER ANSWER YOU PUT FORWARD WOULD 
ALSO BE OUR ANSWER TO IT. — (537) 

COMMENTARY. 

The criticism that has boon urged applies equally to both parties ; as you 
also will have to accept one or the other of the two views — of Cognition having 
form or being formless otherwise there would be no possibility of the 
Cognition apprehending an object. — ^Nor is there any other alternative besides 
these two ways in which the Cognition could apprehend the object. When a 
criticism is applicable to both parties, it should not be urged by one against 
the other. Thus then the answer that you may be able to make to the 
criticism shall bo our answer also. For instance, under the view that Cogni- 
tion has some form, the answer that you might make would bo either that 
the forms are unreal, or that they are notliing different from the Cognition 
itself with which it is found to bo invariably concomitant, even though the 
two appear to be different ; — and this same answer shall bo ours also. — 
Under the view that Cognition is formless, the explanation that could bo 
given would bo that that character of the Cognition whereby it apprehends 
only a particular thing is due to previous Causes ; — and tliis same answer 
shall be available for us Bauddhas also, who hold Cognitions to be formless. 
Hence our answer to the Opponent’s criticism is that it cannot be urged 
against us. — (537) 

Having thus established the existence of the ‘ Means of Right Cognition * 
apprehending the Relation of Cause and Effect, the Author now proceeds 
to meet the objection that his theory involves the anomaly of ‘ the waste of 
what is done and the befalling of what is not done *: — 

TEXTS (538-539). 

Thebe would be ‘ waste of what is done only if the Cause did 

NOT PRODUCE AN EFFECT ; — NO SUCH VIEW HOWEVER IS HELD BY US, 

WHEREBY THERE COULD BE NO ‘ CAUSAL CHARACTER — ThE 
‘ BEFALLING OF WHAT IS NOT DONE ’ ALSO WOULD BE THERE 

IF AN Effect were produced without a Cause ; 

THIS ALSO is not HELD BY US ; AS THE PRODUCTION 
OF THE Effect is always dependent 

UPON THE POTENCY OF A PARTICULAR 

Cause.— (538-539) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it had been held by us that there is really a Doer and Experiencer, then 
the doctrine of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ might have involved the anomaly of ‘ the 
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waste of what is done and the befalling of what is not done ’ ; — as a matter 
of fact however, the view held by us is that the Universe is a mere Idea, and 
there is nothing that is done or experienced by anyone. How then could 
the said anomaly of ‘ the waste of what is done, etc.’ bo urged against us ? 

It is possible that the anomaly of ‘ (a) the Waste of what is done and 
(/;) the befalling of what is not done * is urged against us on the ground that 
our view involves the production of Results from a Cause (a) which has lost 
that capacity to bring about desirable and undesirable results which is con- 
current with a pre-existing Intelligence, — and (h) which has acquired that 
capacity which is not concurrent with the preceding act. — But tliis cannot 
he right ; because there is no incompatibility between the doctrine of ‘ No- 
Soul ’ and the presence of the capacity due to previous acts. For instance, 
just like the Seeds soaked in red dye, the particular potentialities due to 
j)revious acts do actually continue in the ‘ chain *, and it is through these 
rts subsequently developed that the desirable or undesirable result appears. 
Nor do we hold that the Result proceeds from a ‘ chain ’ not set up by pre- 
vious acts ; thus how could our view involve the anomaly of ‘ tluj befalling 
of what has not boon done ’ ? 

Uddyotakara has argued that “ the Mind being a fleeting entity, there is 
no possibility of its being affected (impressed) by Actions — ^This is not 
right ; as a matter of fact, there can be no affectiruj of the permanent thing 
which has not renounced its previous form ; as for the ‘ impermanent (fleeting) 
thing, its being ‘ affected ’ consists in the very fact of the coming about of a 
new character. When the Scriptures speak of ‘tlie Permanent Entity as 
affected *, it is with reference to the permanence of the ‘ Chain ’ ; that 
‘ Cluiin ’ which is liable to bo snapped cannot servo as the ‘ Cause ’, as it cannot 
h(; present at the time of the birth of the Result at a long interval ; hence 
it would be clearly wrong to regard such a ‘ Chain ’ as the substratum of 
the ‘ impression ’ leading to such a result. This is what is meant. — -Thus 
what has boon urged by Uddyotakara is based upon his ignorance of the 
tlnctrinos of the other party and deserves to bo ignored. — (.538-539) 


Kumdrila has argued as follows : — “ When wo speak of ‘ the waste of 
Iwit is done and the befalling of what is not done *, wo do not moan that 
t ‘^0 said anomaly is due to the act done by a certain Doer being destroyed, — 
I' l* the simple reason that under your view, there is no Doer ; what we mean 
•' that, inasmuch as you hold the destruction of the Act and the production 
• ' its Result to be absolute, — this is what involves the said anomaly of ‘ the 
' isto of what is done and the befalling of what is not done’.” [See 
^ hkavdrtika, Atmavdda \2 et seq,] 

In answer to this the Author proceeds to show that the said anomaly 
* tlus last form is w'hat is actually admitted by the Buddhist and hence 
^ is not right to put that forward to him as an undesirable contingency : — 
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TEXT (540). 

What is urged against us, by setting forth the alternative of 

THINGS BEING DIFFERENT EVERY MOMENT, IS THE FACT OF 
everything UNDERGOING DESTRUCTION AT EVERY MOMENT 
AND SO FORTH. BUT BY URGING ALL THIS THE OTHER 
PARTY HAVE NOT PUT FORWARD ANYTHING THAT 
IS DISAGREEABLE TO US. — (540) 

COMMENTAliY. 

“ The preceding Action-Moment being absolutoly destroyed, tliero is 
‘ waste of what is done ’ ; — and tlicn an absolutely now liesuU-Momenl 
being produced, then* is ‘befalling of what is not done’ ”, — if such is tlie 
anomaly that is urged against us, tlirough the setting forth of alternatives 
relating to the momentary cliange in things, — then what is urged against u- 
is what is quite agreeable to us. In fact, wo are going to show tliat IIumt 
is no continuity of the slightest trace of any part of anything at all. — (540) 


As regards the argument (put fonvard by the Opponent, Tinder Texts 
40()-400) that “the intelligent man would not undertake any activity”, — 
this is answered in the following — 

TEXTS (541-542). 

The assumptions based upon the difference among Moments 

DO NOT ARISE IN PERSONS THE POWERS OF WHOSE VISION HAVE 
BEEN DAMAGED, — BECAUSE OP THEIR IDEA OF THE UNITY OF 

THE ‘ Chain In fact, persons who have fully 

REALISED THE TrUTH UNDERSTAND THE LIMITATIONS 
OF THE Causes appearing in a ‘ perpetual 
flux’, and undertake the performance 
OF GOOD DEEDS ACCORDINGLY. — (541-542) 

COMiVlKXTARY. 

Those persons whoso powers of seeing things other tlian the ordinary 
ones liavo not deteriorated, — for them the assumptions made relating ti- 
the difference among Moments do not arise at all. Becauso they aro full/ 
satisfied })y their conviction that })y realising the ‘ Chain ’ to bo one they 
would be quite happy, and lienee betake themselves to the |)erformance 
actions. — ^Thoso persons also who aro devoted to the welfare of other people, 
having realised, through reasoning and scriptures, the ‘ mornentarinc^ 
and ‘ souMcss-ness ’ of all things, and tlius fully realised the Truth, — tin 
also accept the ‘ Intervolved Chain of Causation ’ ; they come to undci - 
stand that when acts of charity and the like aro done, being prompted h' 
sympathy and good will, there come about Impressions tending to the welfare 
of oneself and also of others,— those impressions appearing in a mutual 1; 
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intorvolvod ‘ Chain ’ or ‘ Series ’ ; — and that no such impressions arise from 
the performance of such evil acts as Harming otiiors and the lil<o. Having 
thus realised the exact limitations of Causes and their Effects, they under- 
take the performance of good deeds. This has bccm thus declared — ‘ Until 
the loss of lovo for one’s own self comes about, the man continues to suffer 
|)ain and does not fool comfortable ; there should therefore bo efforts put 
forth for the removing of these false impositions, — though tlioro bo no 
^iich entity as the Experiencer (of the fruits of actions) ’. 

How the Eelation of Cause ami E^jject and tlie Means of Eight Cognition 
thereof are established has already been explained al)ove. — (541-542) 

It has boon argued above (under Text 403) that ‘‘ if things are momentary, 
llocognition cannot bo explained”. — The answer to tliis is provided in the 
following — 

TEXT (543). 

The pkoultar cilvractek oe ‘Cause and Effect’ is uestricted 
TO SOME Minds only; that is how Remembrance, etc. 

COME ABOITT WITHOUT OBSTRUCTION. — (543) 

(U.MMEXTAUV. 

In t he term ‘ kdryakdryila \ ‘ kdryl ’ is that which has an effect, i.o. a 
Cause ; and thus the compoiuul stands for the character of Cause and Effect, — 
In reality, there is no one who is the Eememberer or the A pprehender of things ; 
f'.)r, if there were, then it would mean that the thing is remembered by the 
same entity that had apprehended it. What happens is that Remembrance 
and the rest come about only in that ‘ Chain ’ (or Series) in wliich their seed 
has been laid by the successive production of more and more specialised 
' iMoments ’ by a specially vivid apprehension ; — and not anywhere else ; 
as the .scope of the relation of Cause and Effc'ct is restricted. Such in brief 
is the sense of the Text. — This has been thus declared : — ‘ Our theory cannot 
1)0 vitiated by the possibility of Remem bra n(M> and Experience of Results 
‘■omiiig to other persons ; becau.se there can bi^ no such remembrance at all : 
Who is the man whoso mind ha.s over remembered what luul been appi'ohended 
1>\’ another ? ’ 

As for Recognition and the rest, they art* always brouglit about by 
previous Remembrance ; hence there is no iuct>ngruity at all. — ^Xor lias it 
uu^vhere been proved that Recognition and the rest are all liased upon 
i single Cogniser, by virtue of which it has been asserted (under Text 404) 

‘ hat “ if there were difference between tlie two, the Recognition would bo 
baseless ”. Because merely on the basis of the relation of Cause and Effect, 
hfference has to bo admitted in all cases.— (543) 

It lias been argued (under Text 496) that “ wlmt is bound up with the 
hairis of Attachment, etc. is one ]\Ioinont, etc. etc. ; and hence there can be 
‘0 idea of Bondage and Liberation under the theory of ‘ Borpetual Flux ’ — 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following — 
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TEXT (544). 

Ignorance and the rest, in the form op ‘ Cause and Effect *, are 
HELD TO constitute ‘ BONDAGE AND THE CESSATION OP 
THESE, AS CONSISTING IN THE PURITY OP THE MiND, 

IS HELD TO CONSTITUTE ‘ LIBERATION — (644) 

COMMENTARY. 

P or us no ‘ Bondage ’ and ‘ Liberation ’ have been adnaitted as belonging 
to any one entity ; as no one is held to be either ‘ bound ’ or ‘ liberated * ; 
all that is admitted by us is that ‘ Impressions ’ in the form of Ignorance 
and the rest ending with decay and death are spoken of as ‘ Bondage * on 
the groimd of their being the cause of pain. This has been thus declared : — 
‘ All this is merely an aggregate of the Thought -phase that causes pain — 
When the said Ignorance and the rest cease, by virtue of True Knowledge, 
there comes about purity of the Mind ; and it is this purity that is spoken 
of as ‘ Liberation * ; as thus declared — ‘ When the Mind is beset with the 
troubles of Attachment and the rest, it constitutes the Cycle of Birth and Death, 
and when the same is freed from them, it is called the End of Birth \ — (544) 


It has been argued (under Text 499) that “ Bondage and Liberation 
appear in the same substratum — ^The next Text proceeds to show that in this 
argument the Corroborative Instance cited is ‘ devoid of the Probandum ’ ; — 


TEXT (545). 

Even in the ordinary world, these two — ‘ Bondage * and ‘ Libera- 
tion ’ — ARE NOT ADMITTED AS APPEARING IN THE SAME SUB- 
STRATUM ; AS EVERYTHING IS HELD TO BE momentary . — (545) 

COMMENTARY. 

When it has been proved that everything perishes immediately after it is 
born, then nowhere can Bondage and Liberation be accepted as appearing 
in the same substratum ; hence what has been cited by the Opponent as th(^ 
Corroborative Instance is what is not admitted. — (646) 


Having thus established his own doctrine, the Author proceeds to discard 
the doctrine of the Opponent : — 
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TEXT (546). 

As THE COMING IN OF ANY PECULIARITY IS ENTIRELY IMPOSSIBLE, ALL 

NOTIONS OF THE ‘ DOER AND THE ExPBRIENCER ‘ BEING IN 
BONDAGE ’ AND SO FORTH, — ^IN REGARD TO THE SoUL 
— ^MUST BE INCOMPATIBLE ; OR ELSE THE SoUL 
IS SOMETHING EVANESCENT. — (546) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Troubles in the shape of Attachment and the rest had really 
brought about the Bondage of the Soul, — or if Contemplation and the rest 
liad really i^roduced certain peculiarities in the Soul, — then the idea of the 
Soul’s ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’ might have been admitted ; as a matter 
of fact, liowever, as the Soul is eternal {ex hypothesi), no peculiarities can be 
produced in it ; for the same reason no ideas of ‘ Bondage and Liberation ’> 
— which presuppose Umitations of the relation of Cause and Effect, — are 
])OSsiblo in regard to the Soul ; — ^just as in regard to A kasha. 

‘ Or else — ^i.o. if peculiarities were actually produced in the Soul, — then 
as the ‘ Peculiarity ’ 'would bo of the nature of the Soul, the Soul itself also, 
being non-different from the Peculiarity, would, like the Peculiarity, be 
something evanescent. — ^If the ‘ Peculiarity ’ were something different from 
the Soul, then, the idea of its being produced in the Soul would be wrong, — 
as no connection would be possible (between the Soul and the Peculiarity). 
This matter has been discussed times without number. — (546) 


End of Chapter IX. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Examination of the Fir fit Category — ‘ Substance ’ . 

COAfMEXTARY. 

The Tilt rod act cry verses spoken of the Doctrine of ‘ Tntervolvt'd 

Chain of Causation ’ as ‘ fro(5 from such limiting conditions as those of 
Quality, Substance, Action, Universal, Inherence and so fortli’. In support 
of tliis the Author proceeds to examine the ‘six categories’ (of jli(‘ 
Vaisheslkas) ; tliis examination is what is introduced in the following — 


TEXTS (547-518). 


The Followers of Akmpdda (Gautama, Naiydyikas) and of Kay},dda 
{VaisMsikcis) have asserted, solelv on the strenoth of 
Verbal Authority, that — ‘‘ the theory of the Uni- 
versal AND SUCH THINGS BEING FORMLESS, SET 
FORTH PREVIOUSLY — CANNOT BE RIGHT ; BECAUSE 
THE SIX CATEGORIES OF ‘ SUBSTANCE ’ AND 
THE REST DO REALLY EXIST — HeNCE 
THE REFUTATION OF THESE, SUB- 
STANCE AND THE REST, IS BRIEF- 
LY SET FORTH HERE. — 

(547-548) 


COMMENTARY. 

“ In one of the earlier cliaptcrs, that on the ‘ Permanence of Things ' 
(Chapter VTII), it lias been asserted (by the Buddliist) that * tho Univ'^ersal 
and such concepts lieaiig forynless, tho momentary character is not attributi H 
to them* {Text 740). — This cannot be right; because tho six catogoric's ef 
Substance, Quality, Actioyi, IJyiii^ersal, Ultimate Irulividuality and InJieroui 
do really exist” ; — so say the folloivers of Aksapdda and others. Naiydyikuy. 
have been called ‘ Akmpdda * because they are the disciples, followers, <•! 
Aksapdda ; and similarly thi') followers of Kandda, tho Vaishesikas, have Ikmmj 
called ‘ Kdymda \ 

^Solely on the strerujlh of verbal authority^ \ — i.e. they aro dependeii 
upon Verbal Authority only, totally devoid of reason. — (647-548) 


With a view to refuting the category of ‘ Substance’, the Author set 
forth tho subdivisions of ‘ Substance * (as postulated by its exponents) : — • 
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TEXT (549). 

Substance has been held to be of nine kinds — divided under the 

DEFFERENT HEADS OF ‘ EaRTII ’ AND THE REST ; OF THESE, THE 
FOUR BEGINNING WITH THE ‘ EaRTH * ARE OF TWO 
KINDS — eternal and non - eternaL — (549) 

COMMENTAIiY. 

Tho idea und(>rlyiii^ this sotting forth of tho subdivisions is that whon 
(1 10 suhjoot lias boon thus stated, it is easier to find fault with it. 

'Sim kbuls \ — as stated in the (Vaiskesika) — ‘Earth, Water, 

Fire, Air, Akdsha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind ’. From among these, 
Substance in tho form of tho first four — i.o. Earth, Water, Fire and Air — 
is of two kinds, being eAermil and non-eternal. — (549) 

'l.'liese two kinds are shown in tho following — 


TEXT (550). 

The ‘ Atoms ’ that have been held to be of the nature of ‘ Earth ' 
AND THE REST ARB eternal ; while those 3IADE UP OF THE 
Atom and the rest are evanescent. — (550) 

COMMENTAUY. 

Earth, etc. in the form of tho Atom arootfirnal, — the Atoms being eternal. 
Those that are made up of the Atom and the rest arc non-eternal, according 
to tho Law that what has a Cause must be non-eternal. 

‘ Atom and. the rest \ — i.e. those among which Atoms are tho first. 
AkCislui and tho rest tare eternal such is the sense of the Text, — (550) 

The Aut hor pro(?eeds to discard ‘ Substance ’ of tho said h^ur kinds : — 


TEXT (551). 

Among these, the non-existence of the eternal (Peralvnent) 
Atoms has already been proved, by establishing the fact 

OF ALL THINGS BEING IN A STATE OF ‘ PERPETUAL 

Flux ’. — (551) 

COMMENTARY. 

Among those, what have boon described as Earth and tho rest in tho fomi 
Permanent Atotns , — tho non-existence of these in the form of any tiling 
' ’t'rmanent has been proved by the establishing of the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ 
’*f things wliich pervades over all things ; the Universal proposition having 
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been established in the form — ‘ Whatever exists must be momentary, — 
because what is not-momentary cannot have any fruitful action either 
successive or simultaneous ; hence wliat is not-momentary cannot exist — 
(551) 

The following Text states a counter -argument in annulment of the 
permanence of Atoms : — 


TEXT (552). 

If Atoms were permanent, then all gross substances would be 

PRODUCED at once ; AS THEY ARE EQUALLY INDEPENDENT OF 

Conjunction and other conditions. — (552) 
COMMENTARY. 

If Atoms, which are the cause of all gross things, like the Mountain and 
so forth, are held to be pennanent, — then their Products, in the shape of all 
gross things, should bo produced simultaneously, as their cause would hv 
always there in its perfect condition. This argument may be formulated 
thus : — All those tilings wdiose causes are present in their perfect and unob- 
structed form must bo produced at once, — like many Seeds, w’hen their 
causes are present in their perfect and unobstructed forms ; — all gross things 
are held to have permanent Atoms for their cause ; — so this must be a naturnl 
reason (for regarding them as liable to be produced all at once). If things 
were not to bo produced even in the presence of their causes in the complete 
form, — then they might never bo produced at all, there being nothing to 
distinguish one case from the other ; tliis would bo a counter-argument 
in annulment of the Nydya doctrine. 

The following argument might bo put forward by the other party 
“The Cause is hold to be of three kinds — (1) the Inherent (Constituent) 
Cause, (2) the Ifon-inherent Cause, and (3) the Efficient Cause ; — ^when one 
thing inheres (subsists) in another, it is its Inherent Cause ; that wliich acts 
as the Cause without inhering in a thing is its Nan-inherent Cause; e.g. the 
conjunction of the component parts is such a Cause of the composite object ; 
— all the other kinds of Cause are included under the third kind, the Efficienl 
Caase. Such are the various kinds of Cause that go to produce a thing. 
All these necessary causal conditions in the form of Conjunction and the rest 
cannot always be present ; and the presence of the complete Cause cannot be* 
admitted at all times. So that the Reason put forward in the abov<! 
argument of the Buddhist cannot be admitted.” 

In answer to this, the Author has added — ‘ They are equally indeperuJevf 
of Conjunction and other conditions^ ; — ^if Conjunction and the other coiub 
tions produced a certain peculiarity in the Atoms, then these latter wouh' 
bo dependent upon those conditions ; as it is however, tho Atoms, bcinc 
permanent, cannot have any peculiarity produced in them by anytliing 
else ; under the circumstances, how could they bo dependent upon Conjunc- 
tion and other conditions ? 
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As a matter of fact however all such gross things as the Body, the House 
-iid the like do not appear at one and the same time ; — ^in fact, they are 
:i>\ind to be produced one after the other. Hence the conclusion must be 
c ontrary to the one propounded by the Naiydyika. This argument may be 
r, emulated as follows : — ^Tho causes that produce things successively must be 
impermanent, — o.g. the Seeds which produce the Sprouts successively ; — 
i lie Atoms also are productive of Effects in succession ; hence this is a natural 
reason (for regarding Atoms as impermanent). — (552) 


Av^iMhakarmL has put forward tho following proof of the Permanence 
of Atoms. — “ What is held to be tho producer of Atoms cannot be endowed 
\Aith the property of existence , — ^because it is not cognised by any Means of 
Right Cognition indicating existence ; — like the ‘ Hare’s Horns The 
‘ property of existence ’ means the property that should he present in the existing 
thing ; and the denial of this in the said Cause is what is meant. It means 
simply that ‘ there is no Cause productive of the Atom 

This is tho argument wliich is anticipated in the following — 


TEXT (553). 

If the Producer op Atoms is not held to be enuowed with the 
PROPERTY OF existence, on the ground that it does not 
FORM THE OBJECTIVE OF ANY MeANS OF COGNISING 
Existent Things, — [ then the answer is as 
explained in the following Text]. — (553) 

COMMENTARY. 

The construction of the seiitonco is — ‘ If the Producer of Atotm is not 
hffd to he endowed with tlie property of existence 

Tho term ‘ vidyanidnopdlamhfia, etc.* means tliat * it is not the objective 
any such Means of Right Cognition as serves to apprehend the existent 
*. The rest is easily intelligible. 

What is indicated by tliis is the argument that tho assertion of the 
iiu permanence of Atoms is contrary to, and annulled by. Inference \ because 
the declaration tliat ‘ tho existing tiling wliich has no Cause must bo 
1- "manont *, wliich proves tho permanence of Atoms on the ground of there 
b 'iig no cause productive of them. — (553) 


The following Text explains tliat the Reason put forward hero is not 
aissible: — 

21 
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TEXT (554). 

The Reason additced cannot be right ; because it is iNAums- 
siBLE ; AS the Cause op Atoms is actually perceived in 
THE shape op the WeAVBR AND THE LIKE ; INASMUCH 
AS THE Cloth and other things are all 
CONSTITUTED OF AtOMS. — (554) 

COMMENTARY. 

The question being — “ The Weaver, etc. are known to bo the cause of 
such tilings as the Cloth and tlio like, then how can it be said that they are 
found to be tiio cause of Atoms ? ” — tlie answer is — ‘ They are constituted of 
Atoms * ; what is meant is that this is going to bo shown later on. — (554) 

Then again, in the case of tilings tliat are far removed in space, time and 
character, — even though no Cleans of Right Cognition is found to bo operatives 
yet their heimf existent is not regarded as incompatible ; so that the Rcasou 
cited [‘ Because it is not the objective of any Means of Right Cognition ’] 
is ‘ not-conclusive * (in proving the non-existence^ of the Cause of Atoms). — 
Tliis is what is shown in the following — 

TEXT (555). 

It may be that the existence op a thing cannot be known in the 

ABSENCE OF A MeANS OF THE RiGHT COGNITION OP THE EXISTING 
THING. But THE MERE ABSENCE OF THE MeANS OF 

Right Cognition cannot bring about certainty 

REGARDING ITS BEING ACTUALLY non- 
existent, — (555) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Cannot bring about certainty^ etc.\ — ^as is found in the case of such tliiu^»>^ 
as the Ghost (which is not seen, and yet one cannot bo sure that it does not 
exist). — (555) 

Having thus denied the Substance in the form of Cause (Atoms), tin* 
Author next proceeds to deny it in the form of Products (Things compose* I 
of Atoms) : — 

TEXT (556). 

The Composite Substance made up of Atoms, — ^as distinct fb<>'' 
Qualities and Components, — is never apprehended ; hence, 

THERE BEING NO EVIDENCE FOR IT, IT CANNOT BE 
ADMITTED. — (556) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Qmlities * — Colour, etc. ; — ‘ Components * — Yams, etc. ; — ^that which 
something different from these ; — such a Composite, distinct from Qualities 
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nml Components, is never apprehended. As a matter of fact, any such 
composite substance as the ‘ Cloth ’, complete in itself, and entirely different 
from qualities like Whiteness, and from components, in the shape of the Yarns 
^composing it) — never appears in anj^ visual or other kinds of Cognition. — 
From this non- perception of the Substance as distinct from Qualities, it also 
follows that there is no basis for the idea that S\ibstance and Quality are 
ilistinct categories ; — ^jind from the non-perception of the Composite as distinct 
from the Components, it follows that the idea of Component and Composite 
(Part and Whole) is groundless. — I'liis argument may be formulated as follows: 
— When a perceptible thing is not perceived, it does not exist, — ^just as the 
.Jar, not being perceived at a certain place, is regarded as non-existent ; — 
and no ‘ Qualified Substance *, apart from the Qualities and Components, — 
which is hold to be perceptible, — is ever perceived as occupying the same 
place ; — nor is any ‘ Composite ’ ever perceived apart from the Components ; — 
licnco this is a natural reason (for regarding such Composite Substance as 
non-existent), — ^Tho Reason adduced here cannot bo said to be ‘ not 
fulmittod ’ ; because there is the distinct declaration of Kanada to the effect 
that ‘In a gross su])stancc, there is perception due to its containing several 
substances and to qualities’ {Vaish^ika-sutra), wliich clearly shows that the 
(Juality and the Components are regarded as perceptible. — (556) 

In the following Texts, the Author sots forth the arguments put forward 
by Uddyotakara, Bhdvivikta and others, — ^to show that the Reason that 
‘ the Composite Substance is never perceived as distinct from its Qualities 
jiucl Components adduced in the above argmnent, is ‘ not admitted *, 
‘ unproven ’ ; — 

TEXTS (557-558). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THE R0CK-CHYST.\L IS ACTUALLY PERCEIVED 
WHEN IN CONTACT WITH ANOTHER THING, EVEN THOUGH ITS 

Quality is not perceived ; — slmilarly the Line of 
Cranes and such things are also seen ; — when the 
man is covered by a long cloak, even though his 

COMPLEXION, ETC. ARE NOT PERCEIVED, THERE IS 
PERCEPTION OF HIM AS A ‘ MAN ’ ; — IN THE CASE 
OF THE RED CLOTH, THERE IS PERCEPTION 
OF IT AS ' CLOTH — (557-558) 

CO.MMENTARY. 

The said writers argue as follows: — “The Substance is really appre- 
' ' nded as apart from its Qualities ; in fact, oven whoa its Colom and other 
‘ ’’Jalities are not perceived, the Substance itself is perceived. For instance, 
(' ) when the Rock-crystal is placed near another thing, oven though the 
"'lour of the white Rock-crystal itself is not perceived, the Crystal itself is 
I i*ceivod. — (6) Similarly things like the Line of Cranes flying in the sky at 
' i^dit when the light is dim, are actually perceived, even though their white 
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colour is not perceived. — (c) Similarly when a man is covered by a long 
cloak reaching to his feet, even though Ms dark complexion and other details 
are not seen, the perception that it is a ‘ man ’ is there all right. — (d) In the case 
of pieces of cloth coloured with saffron, etc., even though the natural colour 
of the cloth itself is suppressed, yet the Cognition of the ‘ Cloth ’ itself is 
there.”— (557-558) 

It has been explained above that the distinction between the Substance 
and its Quality is vouched for by Perception itself ; in the following Texts , 
they proceed to show that it is proved by Inference also ; — 


TEXTS (659-560). 

*‘(A) Colour and other Qualities are entirely different from 
THE Lotus and other things, — ^because they are distinguished 

BY THESE (latter) — JUST AS THE HORSE IS DISTINGUISHED 
BY Ghaitra (the Rider). — (B) Or, the Earth and other 
Substances are entirely different from Colour, 

Odour and other Qualities because they 
ARB differently SPOKEN OP BY MEANS OF 
WORDS IN THE SINGULAR AND PlURAL 
NUMBERS (RESPECTIVELY), — JUST AS 

THE ‘ Moon ’ (Singular) and 
THE ‘ Stars * (Plural) are 
DIFFERENT.” — (559-560) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Quality is different from the Lotus, because they are spoken of os 
‘ the Qualities of the Lotus ’, where the Qualities are distinguished by 
Lotus ; just as in the expression ‘ Chaitra’s horse *, the Horse is distinguished 
— ^i.e. differentiated — ^from other riders, by Chaitra, and is therefore differeni 
from Mm. 

Each of the Substances, — ^Earth, Water, Fire and Air, — ^are different 
from (the Qualities) Colour, Taste, Odour and Touch, — ^because they art' 
spoken of by means of words in the Singular and Plural numbers (respoc 
tively), — ^just as the Moon and tlie Stars ; just as ‘ Moon ’ being in the Singular 
number and the * Stars * in the Plural number form the basis of differonct* 
between them, so also ‘ Earth ’ is in the Singular number, and the compoun'i 

* Colour-Taste -Odour-Touch ’ is in the Plural number; similarly ‘Water’. 

* Air ’ and ‘ Fire ’ also. 

The several * Stars * meant are Pu§ya and the rest. — (569-560) 

Having thus proved the difference between the Quality and the Substanr 
possessing the Quality, the Opponents proceed to prove the difference betweci 
the Composite and its Components : — 
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TEXT (561). 

Similarly, the Yarns and the Cloth must be regarded as differ- 
ent, — ^BECAUSE THEY HAVE DIFFERENT MAKERS AND DIFFERENT 

POTENCIES, — JUST AS THE PiLLAR AND THE JaR ARB 
REGARDED AS DIFFERENT BECAUSE OF THE PRESENCE 
OF CONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES.” — (561) 

COMMENTARY. 

This argimiont is formulated as follows : — Things having different 
makers, different effects, different times, different sizes must be regarded as 
(lifferont, — ^just like the Pillar, the Jar and such things ; — the things under 
discussion do have different makers, different effects, different times and 
different sizes. — ^This Reason cannot be said to be * unproven * (‘ not 
admitted’), or ‘inconclusive’. In fact, the difference among things is 
always based upon the presence of contradictory properties, — as is found 
ill the case of the Pillar, the Jar and so forth ; — such contradictory properties 
are found in the Composite and the Component ; for instance, of the YarUy 
the maker is the (spinning) woman, while of the Cloth, the maker is the 
Weaver; the Cloth — and not tho Yarn, — ^has the capacity to remove 
cold ; the Yarns are found there before the Cloth ; hence it is prior in time, 
while the Cloth appears later, after the operation of the Weaver ; tho length 
and breadth of the Cloth are different from those of each of the Yarns • 
thus the sizes of the two are different. Thus the Reasons adduced are not 
‘ inconclusive ’. Such is the sense of the argument. — ( 661 ) 

Having thus established tho difference between the Composite and the 
Components, tho Opponent proceeds to prove the some on the strength of 
I'orception also : — 

TEXTS (562-563). 

If THERE WERE NO GROSS SUBSTANCES, THEN THE PERCEPTION OP THE 

Tree and such things would not be possible; because the 
Atoms are beyond the reach op the Senses ; nor would 
THE TERM ‘ AtOM * (SmALL) BE POSSIBLE ; BECAUSE IT IS 
THE extremely SUBTLE THING THAT IS SO SPOKEN 
OF IN RELATION TO A GROSS SUBSTANCE ; HENCE 
IN THE ABSENCE OP THE GROSS SUBSTANCE, 

IN RELATION TO WHAT WOULD ITS 
‘ SUBTLETY ’ BE ? ”-(562-563) 

COM]\IENTARY. 

If there were no Composite Substance, there would be the anomaly 
•at there would be no Perception at all ; as the Atoms themselves are beyond 
'0 reach of tho Senses. — In the absence of tho ‘ gross * tMng again, the 
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name ‘ Atom * (Small) itself would not be possible. — ^Why ? — ‘ Became it is 
the extremely, etc.' — This is easy to understand. — (662-663) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above 
arguments (of the Realists) : — 


TEXT (564). 

Ix THE CASE OF THE Rock-crysfdl (cited above), the Rock-crystal 
IS PERCEIVED AS red IN Colour ; and yet, in reality, it 
CANNOT be red ; — ^AS THAT WOULD DEMOLISH YOUR 
OWN THEORY. — (564) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been assorted that “ the Rock-crystal and such tilings are perceived 
oven when their Qualities are not perceived ” ; but this cannot bo admitted ; 
because the said perception, being not in accordance with the rcEility, mu.st 
be wrong, and hence baseless. For instance, when the red Hibiscus flower 
is placed adjacent to the Rock-crystal, the latter is perceived as Red, which 
it is not ; — similarly when the Lino of Cranes are perceived as Dark (in thc^ 
dark) when they are really White. Neither of these two things — Rock- 
crystal and the Cranes — are really of the Colour as perceived ; — i.o. of tlxj 
Red or the Dark colour. — “ Why ? " — Became that would demolish your 
own theory ; — ^i.o. if they were really of the Colour that is perceived, then 
your theory, just mentioned, — that tilings are perceived even when their 
Colour is not perceived, — ^would become demolished. — (664) 

The Opponent might argue that — “ the Rock-crystal itself is perceived, 
apart from the Colour ”. — ^I'liis is answered in the following — 


TEXT (565). 

Apart from the Colour, nothing else is perceived of the naturi: 
OF something different ; AND IT CANNOT BE RIGHT, — ^EVEN 
FOR YOU — THAT THINGS SHOULD BE APPREHENDED BY 

THE Cognition of something different ; as 
THAT would LEAD TO AN ABSURDITY. — (565) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, apart from the Red Colour, nothing else of the mitoi 
of something different, — i.o. in the shape of the ‘ Rock-crystal ’ — ^is perceived . 
as all that is actually perceived is the Red Colour. — ^If it be urged that “ wli«*‘' 
is perceived as Red-coloured is the Rock-crystal itself which is not reoll; 
red ”, — ^then our answer is that ‘ it cannot he right, etc. etc.' ; — ^i.e. when ? 
Cognition is regarded as appertaining to a particular thing, it is on the basi 
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of the form cognised ; if then, the object of the Cognition had a form other 
than that of the Cognition, — then Sound, and other things might be the 
object of the Cognition of Colour, — there being no difference between the two 
<?.asos. — (565) 


Even granting that a Cognition may have for its object something 
which has a form different from tliat of tlio Cognition itself, — even so, 
w hat the other pjirty desire cannot be accomj)lishf*d. — ^This is what is shown 
in the following — 


TEXT (566). 

It might be possible too in that case, that it is the White Colour 
(of the Rock-crystal) itself that is actually cognised ; 

BUT such a Cognition would be clearly wrong, — 

LIKE THE Cognition of the Conch being 
YELLOW. — (566) 


C()]\I]\IENTARY. 

TJiat is, (under the view of tlio other party) it might be possible that in 
tl\e case cited, wliat actually exists apart from the White Substance (Rock- 
(•r\’stal) is the White Colour, wliich is cognised as ‘ red — ^But even so, that 
<lo(‘s not prove the oxistenco of the Substance with the Quality , — ^The ‘ cha ’ 
sliould be construed as after ‘ shukladayah 

* The Cognition would he wrong *, — ^i.e. not in strict accordance with the 
real state of tilings. — (566) 

Another instance cited by the Opponent was that of ‘ the man covered 
l\v a cloak *. — ^That also cannot be regarded as ‘ Perception ’ ; because it is 
accomiiaiiied by a verbal expression (‘ tliis is a man ’), and also because it is 
indistinct. It can at best bo regardcsd only as an ‘ Inferential Cognition 
. 1 !^ pertaining to the ‘ man ’ in the shape of the aggregate of Colour and other 
Qmlities. So that this also does not servo to prove the existence of the Com- 
posite Substance. — ^Tliis is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (567). 

i^HE Cognition that appears in the case of the man covered by the 
cloak is inferential, and does not appertain to the 3Ia7l 

AT ALL ; BECAUSE WHAT IS REALLY^ COGNISED IN THIS 
CASE IS THE Cloak HAVING THE SHAPE DUE 
TO THE Man. — (567) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ taddhetusanniveshasya ’ is to bo expounded as ‘ the 
leak which has tlie shape of which the Man, — ^who is only ‘an aggregate of 
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Colour, etc. — ^is the Cause — ^This shows that the inferential Cognition is 
brought about by the particular indicative mark called the ‘ Effect *. — (567) 

Another example cited (by the Opponent) is the notion of the ‘ cloth ’ 
in reference to the Red Cloth, — ^The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (568). 

As A MATTER OP FACT, SUCH THINGS AS THE ReD DyE AND THE SaPFRON 
PRODUCE A NEW COLOUR IN THE ClOTH, ON THE DESTRUCTION 
OP THE PREVIOUS COLOUR ; BECAUSE THE ClOTH ITSELF 
IS MOMENTARY (AND ITS PREVIOUS COLOUR 
HAS PERISHED ALONG WITH IT). — (568) 

COMMENTARY. 

What happens in the case cited is that the Cloth itself being momentary', 
its previous White Colour is destroyed, and a new Colour comes into oxistem o 
through other causal conditions ; and w'hen this new Colour is perceivt'd, 
there appears, on the wake of that Perception, the reflective notion pertaining 
to the aggregate — as ‘ the Cloth, the Cloth ’ — with appropriate distinction ; 
and tliis notion (of the * Cloth *) is purely illusory, without a real object. 
Thus the Cognition cited is not of the nature of Perception at all. 

Nor is it Inference ; as its object is one that has been already apprehended 
by a previous Perception, and also because it is not a Cognition broughf- 
about by means of an Inferential Indicative. 

Thus in the case cited there is no Colour that has been suppressed. 
—( 668 ) 

The follo\ving might be urged : — “ If the original White Colour does nol 
lie hidden in the Cloth, then how is it that when the Cloth is washed, tlu> 
White Colour reappears ? ’* 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (569). 

What happens is that out of one Colour (Red) another Whiti: 
Colour is produced through the intervention op Water 
AND SUCH other THINGS ; — ^JUST LIKE THE BlACK 

Colour op Metals. — (569) 

COMMENTARY. 

Just as, in the case of Metals which have become bright white by tli 
contact of Fire, the Dark Colour is again subsequently produced, — so in tli 
case in question also, another White Colour is produced in the Cloth. Hen< ■ 
there is no incongruity at all. — (569) 
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The following might be urged : — “ How do you know that a fresh White 
Colour is produced, — and not that the previous White Colour itself, which 
( ould not be perceived by reason of being suppressed, becomes perceptible 
iater on, by the removal of the suppression ? ** 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXT (570). 

If the Colour had remained in the same condition, then there 

COULD BE NO SUPPRESSION OP IT ; AS THE PREVIOUS TJNSUP- 

PRESSED Colour would continue to exist. — (570) 
COMMENTAKY. 

This argument may be formulated as follows : — ^That which has not 
abandoned its unsuppressod character cannot be suppressed by anything 
else, — ^just as the same in its previous condition ; — ^and under the suppressed 
condition also, the original Colour has not abandoned its imsuppressed 
character ; hence tliis would be a proposition which is contrary to a larger 
]>roposition. 

On the other hand, if it be held that, the Colour Juis abandoned its 
imsuppressed character, — then it becomes established that the Coloiu* sub- 
sequently produced is different from the original Colour. — (570) 

It has been argued (imder Text 559) that “ The Colour differs entirely 
from the Lotus, etc. etc.’*. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (571). 

I'tiE diverse ways op VERBAL EXPRESSION WHEREIN THE GeNITIVE 

AND DIFFERENT NUMBERS ARE USED PROCEED ENTIRELY FROM 
THE speaker’s WHIM ; HENCE IT IS NOT RIGHT TO 
DETERMINE THE REAL STATE OF THINGS ON THE 
BASIS OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS. — (571) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it wore admitted that the use of the Genitive and other forms of 
' rbal expression proceed precisely on the basis of the real state of things, 

• *n the existence of such things could be admitted on the basis of those 
pressions ; as a matter of fact, however, verbal expressions proceed entirely 
>m the whim of the speakers, — and they do not depend upon the real state 
things ; how then can they prove the real existence of anything ? 

The use of the ‘ Genitive * referred to is in such expressions as ‘ Pafasya 
‘ Colour of the Cloth ’ [which, according to the other party proves the 
ference of the Cloth from the Colour] and the use of diverse ‘ numbers ’ 
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referred to is in such expressions as ‘ Pa^ah \ ‘ Cloth ’ (in the Singular), 
and * rupddayah ’ ‘ Colour and other qualities ’ (in the Plural). — The phrase 
‘ diverse ways ’ is meant to include the use of the Locative, — as in tin . 
expression ‘ Pate ruj)ddayah ‘ Colour, etc. in the Cloth ’, — and such use of 
Nominal Allixcs as in the expression ‘ Patasya hhdvah palatvam ’, [whore the 
Universal character of ‘ Cloth * is sjwken of as different from the parlicular 
Cloth].— (571) 

In the following Text, the Author further reiterates the ‘ iiiconcliisivo ’ 
character of the Ileason adduced by the other jmrty : — 

TEXT (572). 

FltRTIIER, the other party do not regard the ‘ EXISTENCE ’ OF TUi: 
SIX Categories as anything different ; nor is any single 
‘ GROGP ’ of them admitted. — (572) 


COMMENTARY. 

There are such expressions used as ‘ sanndm paddrlhdndm astitvnni \ 
the existence oj the Six Categories ‘ sanndm vargah \ ‘ the group oj six ’, — 
where the Genitive forms are used, even though there is no real difforenco 
between the two factors (the Categories and their existence, or the Categoric ^ 
and their group). You do not admit any such thing as ‘ existence ’, apart 
from the Six ‘ Categories ’ themselves. 

This is only by way of illustration. In fact, in such words as ‘ ddrdh\ 

* sikatdh ’ and the like, oven though the Plural number is used, wo do uvjt 
perceive a multiplicity of the tilings (wife or sand). 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ svutva ’, ‘ self -hood ’, of a tiling is not regarcU d 
as a distinct category. — (572) 

In the following text, the Author anticipates the answer of tlu‘ 
Opponent : — 

TEXT (573). 

If it be said that — The existence of the Six Categories is hkli‘ 

TO BE THE PROPERTY SUBSISTING IN WHAT IS AN OBJECT MADE 
KNOWN BY A Mmns of Right Cognition''— in that 
CASE, THIS WOULD HAVE TO BE DISTINCT FROM THE 
Six THAT YOU POSTULATE. — (573) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ What is meant is that the ‘ existence ’ of the Six Categories is a distil f 
yiToperty consisting in tVieir being cognisable of such Means of Right Cogo*' 
as approhcrid cxwthig things; — so that there is no discrepancy io 
1 remiss , this is the sorj.sn of tiio ^Jpponent’s answer. 
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The answer to this is — ‘ In that case, etc., etc" ; — ‘ Distinct ’ — i.e. a 
flistinct Category ; i.e. it becomes a seventh ‘ Category ’ ; and tliis would 
militate against the doctrine of the ‘ Six Categories — (573) 

Says the other party — “Tliis is what wo readily admit ; hence it 
4l()es not vitiate our argument.” 

How is it then that you have declared the Categories to be six only ? 
The answer to this question is anticipated and answ(?rcd in the following — 


TEXTS (574-575). 

“ The Six that have been postulated are things with Properties, 
AND the Properties are certainly admitted by T^s to be distinct 

FROM THEM.” — If THIS IS SAID (BY THE OTHER PARTY), THEN (WE 
ask ) — VtKAT IS THE RELATION THAT IS HELD TO SUBSIST 
BETWEEN THE CATEGORIES AND THE PROPERTIES ? 

This relation cannot be that of ‘Conjunction 
AS THIS IS restricted TO SUBSTANCES ALONE 
(under the A-ydya-viBw) ; nor is the 
OTHER relation, THAT OF ‘ INHERENCE 
POSSIBLE ; AND NO OTHER RELATION 
IS ACCEPTED BY THE OTHER 

Party.— (574-575) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The ‘ Six Categories * that have been postulated are only ihofie that 
have Properties ; while the ‘ Six Categories ’ in the shape of the Properties 
.‘HO held to bo qnito distinct ; as is found in tlio following words of the 
Paddrthapraveshaka — ‘ 'J'liis mention has been made of only the? things with 
P>'operties, without any mention of the Properties 

The answer to tliis explanation of the other party is provided by the 
words — ‘ Then what is the relation, etc., etc." \ — Jielation — of the Property in 
dio shape of Existence, etc. — ^with ‘ those ’ — i,c. the Categories ; — what is that 
’■'•iation by virtue of which Existence becomes (ho ‘pro]iorty’ of the Categories ? 

ithout some sort of relation the cliaracter of ‘ Property and With 
■ ^^perty ’ would not be possible ; otherwise it would lead to the absurdity of 
' '^Tytliing being the Property of everytliing. As a matter of fact, there is no 
’ l:dion between the Property of Existence and the Categories. Because there 
' '>nly two kinds of Relation — Conjunction and Inherence. The relation of 
* ^junction is not possible in the case in question, because being of the nature 
Quality ^ Conjunction is restricted to Substances only [and Substance is 
' ^ one of the Six Categories ; all these latter, therefore, cannot have Con- 
^ tton with the Property of E.vistencc].-—^ov can the relation bo one of 
] ■ *^*^turo of Inherence, because it is held to be one only, like Existence 
: while if the relation of ‘ Tnliercnce ’ subsisted between Inhei-ence and 
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the Categories, then the former ‘ Inherence ’ should have to be regarded as 
different from the latter [and this would involve self-contradiction]. — 
(574-575) 

It might be argued that “ the Property of Existence could belong to 
the Categories without any relation — ^The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (676). 

If no Relation is possible, then how could the Property belong 
TO the Categories ? — If it were held to belong to them 

MERELY ON THE GROUND OF ITS BEING PRODUCED 
BY THEM, THEN THERE WOULD BE OTHERS 
ALSO LIKE IT. — (576) 


COMMENTAltY. 

So tliat it would lead to an absurdity. 

If it be held that the Property is said to be related to the Six Categories, 
on account of its being produced by them, — ^then, there are other things 
also, — such as Water and the like — ^which would bo ‘ like it ’ — ^i.e. related 
to things like the Tank and such things, merely on that groimd ‘ of being 
produced by them’; and under the circiunstances, the postulating of Relations 
in the sliapo of ‘ Conjimction ’ and ‘ Inherence ’ would bo futile. — (57G) 

TEXT (577). 

Further, as there would be ‘ existence ’ of the Existence also, thk 

INCOJVIPATIBLE (GENITIVE) ENDING WOULD BE INCOMPATIBLE 
AVITH it; and if there were existence of THAT 

Existence also, and so forth, there 

WOULD BE NO END TO IT. — (577) 

COMMENTARY. 

Further, even granting that the Property of ‘ Existence’ belongs to tli > 
Six Categories, — ^your Reason remains defective (false, inconclusive). F« i' 
instance, that Existence itself would have existence^ as it is an Entity ; ho 
then could there be the Genitive ending in the expression ‘existent 
of Existence which (as you say) is based on difference ? — ^If it be held tluv 
there is yet another existence of the Existence, then there is an Infi^o 
Regress. — (577) 

Says the Opponent : — “ When it is found necessary and desirabi 
‘Infinite Regress* cannot be a defect that can justify the rejection of tl 
Premiss 

The answer to this is os follows : — 
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TEXT (678). ' 

Thus in all these * Existences the character of ' being with 

PROPERTY ’ WOULD BE DUE TO THE PRESENCE THEREIN OF 
ANOTHER PROPERTY ; AND IN THE CASE OF Suhstance 
AND THE REST ALSO, THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING 
WITH PROPERTY ’ HAS BEEN ACCEPTED ON 
THE SAME BASIS. — (578) 

COMMENTARY. 

In each one of those Existences {ad infinitum)^ the character of ‘ being 
with property * would be due to the presence therein of the properties coming 
one after the other; and under the circumstances, the assertion that ‘these 
Six Categories alone are with property ’ would not be correct ; as there would 
hi; many other tilings also (in the shape of the Existences), apart from the 
Six Categories, which would be with property. Such is the sense of the 
{irgumont. 

It might be argued tliat — “ what are said to be six only are those things 
tliat are always with property only [while others are with property and also 
arc themselves property^ 

But there is nothing in tliis explanation. As, under this explanation, 
Quality, Action, Universal, Individuality and Inherence could not bo men- 
tioned therein, as these are not always with property only, they are of the 
nature of property also, — as all these subsist in the Substance. 

‘ On the same basis ’ ; — ^i.e. because of the presence of other properties. 

The Opponent says ; — “ The existence of the Six Categories consists in 
llioir Cognisahility by the Means of Cognising existing things ; and this Cog- 
nisabilily is in the form of the Cognition wliich has the Six Categories for 
its object ; as it is only when this Cognition is present that they are regarded 
os ‘ existent *. Thus ‘ cognisahility ’ is produced by Cognition and ‘ pre- 
dicability ’ is produced by Predication ; so that the use of the Genitive 
Fuding — based upon difference, — ^becomes quite possible. Nor is there an 
In finite Regress; nor the contingency of Categories other than the six 
(postulated by us).** 

This also is a mere figment of the Opponent*s imagination. If the 
F'ingsin question are in their essence of the nature of a Category (Tiling) 
^^^npable of effective action, then, as being capable of effective action, they 
li'.iist be Categories (Things) ; this being conceded, if they are spoken of by 
'Olds with case-endings connoting difference, — ^in auch expressions as ‘the 
< istence of these ’, — only to meet the enquiry as to their being other forms 
O' C^ategories, — ^then what is the dispute between us ? Because though its 
' aracter is really not-different, yet having withdrawn that character from 
‘ if the speaker were to speak of it as if it were different, — ^then there would 
^ > no dispute ; because the use of words depends entirely upon the speaker’s 
' ?iim, — as is found in the case of characters created in concocted stories, 
' lore extreme degrees of beauty and other qualities are assumed and 
'scribed.— (678) 
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It has been argued by the other party (under Text 661, above) that 
“ the Yarns and the Cloth are distinct things, because their makers and 
potencies are different, etc. etc.” 

The answer to tliis is as follows : — 

TEXTS (579-580). 

If it is the difference of the Cloth from the very first yarns 

THAT is sought TO BE PROVED, — ^THBN THERE IS THE IRRESISTIBLE 
DEFECT OF ^ FUTILITY ThOSB OTHER YaRNS ALSO 
THAT APPEAR LATER ON, IN ANOTHER STATE 
(form), CAPABLE OF A PARTICULAR KIND 
OF USEFUL ACTION, — ^ARE NOT ENTIRELY 
DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER FROM THOSB 
FIRST YARNS. — (579-580) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what you are seeking to establish is the difference of the Cloth from 
those first yarns which have not yet acquired the nanio of ‘ Cloth ’, — then 
you are proving what is already admitted. In fact, all tilings being 
momentary, it is admitted by us that the later yarns wliich subsequently 
come to bo called ‘ Cloth ’ are actually produced from those fii’st yarns, — 
though (as a matter of fact) it is not possible for one thing to be produced 
out of another totally different from it. — (579-580) 

If, on the other hand, what is sought to be proved is the difference 
of the Cloth from those yarns tliat have come into existence at the same 
time as the Cloth, — then, the Reasons adduced are such us are not admitted, 
‘ Unproven *. — ^Tliis is what is shown in the following — 

TEXTS (581-583). 

The INTENTION BEING TO INDICATE THEIR USE IN THE ACOOMPLISIIMEN r 

OF A SINGLE PURPOSE, — IF EACH YARN WERE SPOKEN OF SEPARATELY, 

THEN THERE WOULD BE THE DEFECTS OF (a) PROLIXITY, (6) INCAPACITY, 

AND (c) Futility ; — with a view to avoid these, thinking that 

THERE WOULD BE SIMPLICITY OF USAGE IF ALL THE YARNS WERE MEN- 
TIONED BY A SINGLE NAME, PEOPLE MAKING USE OF WORDS HAVi; 

BROUGHT FORTH THE SINGLE TERM AND APPLIED IT TO THE YARNS. - 

But THESE (yarns) do not serve to prove the Chth^ which is 

SYNCHRONOUS WITH THOSE YARNS, AS HAVING A DIFFERENT MAKEli 

AND DIFFERENT POTENCIES AND DIFFERENT SIZE. — (581-583) 

COxMMENTARY. 

If the Cloth existing at the same time as the yams were at the tini' 
actually known as something different from the yarns, then, in compariso*! 
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with the yams, it might be recognised as having the characters of having 
.1 different maker and the rest (which have been put forward by the other 
party) ; as it is, however, that Cloth itself is not known as something different 
i i oin the yarns ; as it is this very difference that the other party has pro- 
; »'cded to establish. The more presence of the two different names — Cloth ’ 
iiiid ‘ Yarns * — does not necessarily prove the two tilings to bo different, as 
ilifforent names may be applied to the same tiling for various other purposes. 
h\)r instance, some particular yarns, having nmchod a certain condition, 
become capable of accomplishing the useful purpos(5 of keeping off cold ; 
end there may be other yarns — ^which, for instance, have just left the hands 
(if the spinning women, — which are not so capable. Aiid with a view' to 
iiulicate that the former yams are capable of accomplishing a single purpose, 
tin? single term ‘Cloth* is applied to them by people speaking of them, 
sfiecially for the purpose of Jivoiding confusion ; even though, in reality the 
(Hoth is not any thing different from the yarns. 

Qmslion : — “ Why, then, is a single term applied at all ? ** 

Answer : — Tf each of the yarns were spoken of separately, — ^i.e. if each 
\ iirn were spoken of one by one, — then, there would be the following defects: — 
(Vi) Prolixity ; i.e. as many words will have to be used as there are tilings 
capable of accomplishing the same purpose ; and this ivould be too prolix ; 
{/)) Incapacity ; it will not bo possible to ascertain the specific forms of 
each individual ; this is what is meant by incapacily ; — (c) Fulility : 
s[)ealdng of them as having some imaginary common form, it is bettor to 
speak of them by a single w^ord ; and hence there is no use in speaking of each 
of them separately. — On the other hand, if they are all spoken of as a w'hole, 
th('ro is the distinct advantage that usage becomes simplified. Just as 
single comprehensivo words are used in speaking of all things by such all- 
comprehensivo names as ‘ World *, ‘ Tliree-Worlds *, ‘ Universe ’ and so fortli. 
l^xactly of the same kind is the name ‘ Cloth ’ (as comprehending all the 
yarns). 

The compound ‘ vibhinna, etc. ’ is to be expounded by maldng a copula- 
tive compound betw'oen ‘ Kartr ’ and ‘ Sdmarthya, etc. ’, and then taking this 
copiiJativo compound as qualified by the term ‘ vibhinna — (o81-583) 

It lias been argued (under Te^t 4(52, above) that — “if there w’ere no 
;iross Substance, the perception of the Tree and such tilings would not bo 
p<»ssiblo ; etc., etc.” — Tliis is answered in the following — 

TEXT (584). 

A MATTER OF FACT, THOSE AtOMS THAT HAVE COME INTO EXISTENCE 

AS MUTUALLY HELPFUL, — ARE NOT BEYOND THE SENSES ; AS 
THEY ARE WITHIN REACH OF THE SENSES. — (584) 

COMMENTARY. 

The fact of Atoms being beyond the reach of the senses is not admitted ; 
‘- xiiuse such Atoms as have attained a certain condition are actually percept i- 
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ble by the senses. — ^In fact, it is for people who regard Atoms as eternal, 
that the appearance of peculiar features in the Atoms being impossible, 
they would be always beyond the reach of the senses ; — ^not so for us. 

‘ Anyonydbhisardh * — ‘ as mutiuiUy helpful ’, — ^i.e. as helping each other. 
—( 584 ) 

The following text also shows that Atoms are perceptible by the senses : — 


TEXT (585). 

The ‘ Blue * and other shapes have been postulated in regard 
TO THE Atoms themselves ; and the Visual and other 
Cognitions also serve to manifest only those 
Blue and other shapes. — (585) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question ; — “ Atoms are hold to exist in a sequential form — one after tlic^ 
other ; — ^and certainly they are not ‘ perceived * in that form ; then how can 
they be said to bo perceptible ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (586). 

Though they are not perceived in the sequential form , — ybt 
their perceptibility cannot be denied, — ^it being similar to 
that of Drinks and other things. — (586) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho term ‘ adhyaksatdbddhd * may be taken as a genitive Tatpurum 
compound, meaning — ‘ non-denial of Perceptibility ’ or it may not V)o 
treated as a compound but two separate words — ‘ adhyak§atd * and ‘ abddhd \ 
— the meaning being ‘ Perceptibility is imdeniable * ; i.e. there being no 
annuhnent of it, it cannot be denied. 

‘ It being similar^ etc, ’ ; — ^i.e. its perceptibility remains as undenied as 
the perceptibility of Drinks and other things. For instance, in tho case of a 
‘Drink’, the ^ Taptopala^ (? Heated or Burnt, Stone, a medicinal pre- 
paration), the * Sutahema* [? Quicksilver and gold, another medicinal pre- 
paration, the Makaradhvaja ?], and such things, — ^where tho constituen' 
atoms are of mixed characters (tastes), they are actually perceived as sucl- 
In the case of these things, there is no ‘ composite substance ’ (apart from th 
constituent Atoms), the things consisting of heterogeneous elements. I 
fact, if the Composite were something different from the Atoms, no conjuDf 
tion among them could be visible ; because the substratum of such conjunction 
— ^i.e. the Atoms — are unseen {ex hypothesi) ; and if even one of the factor 
of the Conjunction is not visible, the Cbnjimction cannot be perceived ; 04 - 
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the conjunction between the Jar and the Ghost ; and the conjunction between 
the Solar Disc and parts of space and of Akdsha. Such being the case, 
whore all the conjuncts — ^in the shape of Atoms, — are imperceptible, how 
can the Conjunction subsisting in them be perceptible ? — (586) 

Question : — “ Thus then, the whole matter being imcertain, how can the 
perceptibility of Atoms })e accepted as reasonable ? ’* 

Ansiver ; — 

TEXT (587). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IN THE MATTER OP THE PERCEPTION OF 
ALL THINGS, — ^WHLCH EXIST ONLY IN THE FORM OF mutual 

exclusion {negation), — ^there is the same uncertainty 
IN regard to all THEIR CHARACTERS AND 
FORMS. — (587) 

OOMiMKNTAHY. 

Under the view of the other Philosophers also, whenever anything is 
apprehended by Perception, there is no certainty in regard to all the forms 
;uid characters of that thing ; what happens is that it is regarded as per- 
ceived to tliat extent which servos to differentiate it from other tilings, — 
and not all its forms and characters. Because even if other factors were 
perceived, there would be no certainty regarding them, and these would l)o 
of no practical use, and as such, would be as good as not-perceived, 

‘ The same uncertainly ’ ; — i.o. as in the case of the apprehended thing. 
-(587) 


Says the Opponent : — “ Inasmuch as tilings are impartite, — and 
(jverytlung is actually perceived in its complete form, — ^why should there be 
no certainty regarding the whole Thing ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (588). 

I’h^EN THOUGH, THE TlIING BEING IMPARTITE, ITS CHARACTER IS APPRE- 
HENSIBLE ONLY BY Indeterminate Perception^ yet there is 
DEFINITE (certain) COGNITION OP ITS DIFFERENTIA- 
TION (from OTHER things) ; AND IT IS THIS 
DEFINITE COGNITION THAT IS UNDER- 
STOOD TO BE THE CAUSE (OF 
CERTAINTY). — (588) 

COMMENTARY 

‘ Ak§a ’ is tluU which pertains to the senses ; i.e. perceptional cognition ; — 
■•id tliis is qualified by the term ^akalpana\ ‘indeterminate*; — though 
is apprehensible by indeterminate Sense-perception, yet etc., etc, 

22 
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‘ There is definite (certain) cognition of its differentiation * ; — i.e. certainty 
as regards its being different ; — the cause of this consists in Repetition, 
Close Proximity, vividness of conviction of difference, and so forth. As a 
matter of fact, mere Apprehension by itself does not bring about certainly, 
which is brought about with the help of repetition, etc. also. Hence the 
moaning is that there is certainty where all those conditions are present. 

All this we have said on the supposition (for the sake of argument) 
tliat Atoms exist and also the oxlerual object is actually cognised by Percep* 
tion; as a matter of fact however, for the Idealist, there is no external object, in 
the shape of Blue and the like, cognised by Perception ; because in dreams and 
other such conditions, there is perception of such things as the Blue, even 
though such thiiigs have no existence at the time ; and this fact makes the 
ordinary perception of such things also at least doubtful ; specially as the 
fonn of the ‘ Blue * being devoid of the natm*o of one or nuiny, its cognition 
must be of the nature of an illusory appearance. — Nor are the Atoms admitted 
as existent ; because they exist in sequential succession, — and as they vary in 
regard to the point of space occupied by them, they cannot be regarded as 
one. Under the circiunstances, in view of such an Atom, how can it bo 
asserted that Atoms are perceptible as having the Blue Colour, and that the 
sequence has no significance, being imposed upon it from outside — through 
illusion ? — (588) 

The Opponent might argue that — “ if there wore no Composite substance, 
how could a man with open eyes have the notion of ‘ one mountain * in 
reference to wliat are only so many Atoms ? ** 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TKXT (589). 

Just as in the case oe the Lamp it is only a series of similar 

FLAMES WHICH BRINGS ABOUT THE ILLUSION (OP ITS BEING One) ; 

SO [in the CASE OF THE MOUNTAIN ALSOj, THERE IS 
AN ILLUSION OF UNITY, EVEN THOUGH WHAT ARE 
REALLY COGNISED ARE SEVERAL SUBTLE 
ENTITIES APPEARING IN CLOSE JUXTA- 
POSITION. — (589) 

COMMKNTARY. 

In such tilings as the Lamp, it is the series of successively appoarini^ 
similar flames that give rise to the illusion of there being ‘ one lamp - 
though in reality there are several flames, — in the same manner, in the cas«> 
of the mountain, what are really cognised are many small and smaller entitic: 
appealing in close juxtaposition, and tliis gives rise to the illusion of * on«' 
ness *. So that there is no incongruity at all. — (589) 

Question : “ If then, the Atoms are not ixjrceived as distinct from ori'* 

another, how do they become perceptible ? ** 

Anstver : — 
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TEXT (590). 

If the Perceptibility of Atoms is not admitted because op their 

BEING NOT-DIFFERENTIATED, THEN HOW IS IT SEEN IN THE 
CASE OF THE LaMP AND SUCH THINGS ? Or, IS THE 
Compos fTE held to be of that 
KIND ? — (500) 

COIMMENTARY. 

If it is hold thfit what oaniiot bo cojriiisod in difforcntiated form cannot 
1)0 porceptiblo, then, how is it tlmt porooptibility is fonnd in tho Lamp, wherein 
also the individual flames appearing in (piick succession cannot bo 
difTerontiatod ? — Or is it that the Composite only is a thing that is porcoptible, 
oven though its components are not differentiated ? Tho reason thus put 
forward })y tho Opponent is inconclusivo.— (500) 


The following Text advises the other Party as to the way in which ho 
should level his criticism : — 


TEXTS (591-592). 

All that can be urged is — “On the definite Cognition op 
these (Atoms), how is it that it is not realised that 
what is perceived as Blm is the form of the Atoms ? ” 

— But that also cannot be the cause ; because 
the Cognition in question cannot be with- 
out an object ; and yet it cannot have for 
its object a shigle gross ohjeef, as there 
is incompatibility between gross- 
ness and one-ness. — (591-592) 


COMAIENTARY. 

‘ These ’ — ^i.o. of tho Atoms. 

‘ That also cannot be the Cause etc,, etc. — i.e. the fact of tho Atoms 
^x'ing porcoivod as dilTorontiatcd from one another cannot bo tho cause — 
'>1 the fact that tlio Blue colour is not perceived as belonging to the Atoms ; 

' realise the certainty regarding this can bo got at from other sources. For 
‘Stance, tho upholder of tho ‘ Extornal Thing’ cannot hold a Cognition to 
devoid of an object ; if lie did admit it, then liis view would come to bo 
‘ he view of pure ‘ Idealism ’. 

Under tho circumstances, the Colour, etc. which foiin the objects of 
' no Cognition, and appear therein in the gross form, — is it one or ?nany ? If 

is it composed of tho components, or not so composed ? In either 
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of these two forms, it cannot be one, as that would be incompatible with 
Perception. — (59 1 ■ 592 ) 

Question : — “ What is that ‘ incompatibility (with Perception) ? ” 
Answer — 


TEXTS (593-594). 

Ip the gross object were of the nature of one only, then on even 

PART OP IT BEING COVERED BY THE LITTLE LEG OP A PLEA, ALL 
OP IT WOULD BECOME COVERED, WITHOUT ANY DISTINCTION ; 

— AND ON ONE PART OP IT BEING REDDENED, ALL 
OP IT WOULD BECOME COLOURED RED. — Or, ON 
THE CONTRARY, THE PRESENCE OF INCOM- 
PATIBLE PROPERTIES WOULD INDICATE 

multiplicity. — (593-594) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the gross object were one, then the covering of ono part of it would 
mean the covering of all of it, and the colouring of one part would mean 
the colouring of all ; as, according to your view, there would bo no difference 
between the covered and uncovered parts, or between the coloured and un- 
coloured parts. And yet it is not possible for any single object to bo poss- 
essed of contradictory properties, — as that would lead to absiu’dities. Tims 
the whole universe would become a single substance ; and tliis would involw? 
all the anomalies of simultaneous production oj things and the rest. As a 
matter of fact too, the covering of one part is not soon to lead to tin* 
covering of all. Thus the said view is clearly incompatible with porcei\'C(l 
facts. 

It is incompatible with Inference also : For instance, that wliich i- 
obsessed by contradictory properties cannot be one, — e.g. the Cow and tli< 
Buffalo ; — ^the gross object is found to be obsessed by the contradictor\ 
properties of being perceived and not perceived, as being ‘ covered ’ and 
‘ not covered ’ ; — Whence there is found in it the contrary of the wid<'i‘ 
condition, [which makes one-ness impossible]. — The contingency of the whol* 
universe becoming one would bo an Inference tliat would annul the notion 
[of the said one-ness of the gross object]. — (593-594) 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows — “As there can be no diversity n 
any one thing, the term ‘ all ’ cannot be rightly applied to it ; then how cn 
there be the use of the term ‘ all *, on the basis whereof all (sarva) of it coul- 
be said to be covered ? ’* 

This objection is expounded in the following — 
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TEXT (595). 

“ Inasmuch as the object is of one uniform character, to what 

WOULD THE USB OP THE TERM ‘ Sarva ’ (‘ ALL ’) BE DUB ? 

Because that term denotes more than one 
INDIVIDUAL THING, WHILE THE Composite is 
NOT OF THE NATURE OP MANY IN- 
DIVIDUALS.” — (595) 

COMMENI^AIIY. 

“ As a matter of fact, the tonn ‘ all ’ denotes many — more than on© — 
tilings ; while the Composite is not many ; how then can the term ‘ all * be 
used in reference to it- in such an assertion as ‘all of it would become 
covered * ? ”—(595) 

This argument is answered in the following — 


TEXTS (596-598). 

It is only such things as are well known rx the world, — such as 
Cloth, Body, Mountain and so forth, — that have been mentioned 
by you as ‘ CoMrosiTKS ’ ; — ^and as a matter of fact, all men 

MAKE USE OF SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE CLOTH IS RED — ALL OF IT 

— WHOLE OF IT — [N ITS TOTALITY — COMPLETELY — ENTIRELY ON 
THE BASIS OF THEIR WHIM. — ^TlIUS THE USE OF VERBAL EXPRES- 
SIONS BEING DEPENDENT UPON THE WHIM OF THE SPEAKER, 

WE ALSO MAKE USE OF THE EXPRESSION 'all OF THE 
OBJECT WOULD BE REDDENED ’ ; BECAUSE THERE 
CAN BE NO CHECK UPON SPEAKERS. — (596-598) 

COjMMENTAKY. 

It is just the well-known tilings, — ^lik© the Cloth, the Body and so forth, 
- that liave been put forward hy you as ‘ composites ’ ; and in regard to all 
^iie.so things the use of such terms as ‘ one ’ and ‘ all ’ is also well known ; 
‘ g. people are found saying ‘ all of this cloth has been coloured * and so 
fv-rth. — Such being the wliim of speakers, — when there is a desire to speak 
' i the colouring of tilings like the cloth-piece wliich occupy a larger space, 
‘ also, on the basis of the ordinary notion, make use of the said expression, 
^ the purpose of bringing out the incongruity involved in your view. 

Further, this criticism is applicable to yourself, who regard the gross 
' ject as one, — not to us ; because wc do not regard the gross object to be 
c.--(696-598) 

The following might bo urged — “The said criticism cannot apply to 
either, because (according to us) the application of the name/ Cloth ’ to its 
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component yarns is only indirect, figurative, based upon their being its 
cause ; so that the use of terms like ‘ all ’ would 1)0 all right 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 

TEXT (599). 

If the name be said to be figurative (indirect), then there should 
BE difff:rence in Number. There is also no difference 

IN THE COGNITION, WHICH IS ADMITTED BY BOTH 
(though DIRECTI.Y AND INDIRECTLY). — (599) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is as you say, then there should be ‘difference in number’; i.o. 
in all cases, tlio Plural number should be used — ‘ all Cloths are coloured ’ ; 
you do not consider it right to use the Singular number in regard to things 
that are many. 

It might bo argued that — “ when the term ‘ Cloth ’ is used in regard to 
the component yarns, it is in accordance with the number of the composit(' 
object, which tenn ‘Cloih’ therefore does not abandon the gendcn’ and 
number of what is denoted l)y it 

But this also cannot 1)0 right ; this is what is shown in the second line — 
* There is also no difference, etc. etc' ; if tlu; applying of the name ‘ Cloth ’ 
is figuratiA'e (indirecl), then the distinction between the cognition of what is 
direct nnd wliat is indirect would be only a halting one ; because «as a matter of 
fact, there is no difference. For instance, when the expression is used as ‘ all 
of the cloth is coloured the idea that it produces is not that ‘ what is 
coloured is not the Cloth, but the yarns that arc its constituent cause ’. 

The particle ‘ cha ’ in the Text implies, the following argument : — 
You do not admit that the Cloth, being only one, is denoted by the tenn ‘ all ’ ; 
how then can the tenn ‘ all ’, without the term ‘ Cloth bo applied to the 
components, on the basis of the Number of the Cloth ? 

Or, the second line may l)e explained as follows : — ^l^he * hheda diverslttf, 
of the Cognition, is not present in what are regarded as ‘ direc^t ’ and 
‘ indirect ’ ; i.e. different colours are not found in the yarns and the (Jlotb, 
in the way in which they are found among Colour, Taste, and other thing'^ : 
and when the forms of the two are not found to be different, they cimnet 
be regarded as direct and indirect, — (509) 

The following Text introduces the answer given by Shnhkarasvdmin 

TEXT (600). 

Inasmuch as Conmunction is not all-embracing in its charactri’ 

THE COLOURING CANNOT BELONG TO ALL THE ClOTH ; NOR 
IS THE WHOLE FOUND TO BE COVERED.” — (600) 

COMMENTARY. 

He argues as follows: — “The colour spoken of as belonging to tli' 
Cloth is of the nature Conjunction (contact) with such colouring substance' 
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as the red dyo, saffron and so forth ; and Conjunction is a quality that is not 
all-embracing ; honco when one (part) is coloured, the whole does not become 
coloured. — Similarly when one part of tiie body is covered by the Cloth, the 
whole body does not become covered. - ( 600 ) 

The following Text shows that this explanation is not right : — 

TEXTS (601-602). 

When the Substance has no parts, what form would be there 

THAT AVOULD NOT BE EMBRACED (BY THE C -ONJUNCTION) ? If SUCH AN 
(UNEM braced) form OF THE SUBSTANCE REMAINED THERE, 
THEN DIVERSITY BEC^OMES ESTABLISHED. — EXISTENCE IN 
SEVERAL PLACES IS NOT POS.SIDLE FOR ANY SINCU.E 

OBJECT. Hence it becomes established that 

THINGS LIKE THE (^LOTll ARE DIFFERENT 
IN FORM FROM THE AtoMS (COMPOSING 

them).— (601-602) 


COMMEXrARY. 

Tf the Cloth is a single substance, then in such an impartite substance, 
wliat is it tliat would not bo embraced l)y the Red Colour, by virtue of which 
the contact of the colour would ])e not -pervasive ? Jf it is admitted tliat there 
is something loft unpervaded by the colour, then that alone suffices to establish 
(lifforonco between the two parts, — as it would be impossible for the mutually 
(’ontradictory pervaded and unpervaded parts to belong to one and the same 
tliijig. Nor would it be possible to explain that one part — ^tlio one covered 
by the Colour, — is larger than the other ; because the thing has no jiarts. Other- 
wise, as all such diverse things as Water, Animal, Elephant and the like 
would be equally one only, there would be no difference among them and 
licnce tliere could be no such differentiation as that between ‘large’ and 
‘ sma ll 

“ The difference would bo duo to the one l)eing made up of a larger 
immber of component parts than the other.” 

In that case, those })arts themselves, appearing in larger or smaller 
numbers, may bo the basis of the notions of ‘gross’ and ‘subtle’, — ^what 
tile use of postulating a ‘ composite * made up of those components, 
"Pocially when these latter have not boim found to bo effective at all ? 

As a inatti^r of fact, even when there are largo and small number of 
' >mpoiient parts in things, that cannot constitute a difference among the 
''»mposites themselves, as these latter are impartite; so tliat there can bo 
•'«) basis for differentiation into ‘gross’ and ‘subtle*. If the difference 
'^To held to be based upon the larger and smaller number of components, 
‘iit would only imply the admission of the compomntSf as the notion of 
;^ross ’ and ‘ sulitle ’ would be applicable, to these alone; and that would 
H‘an that the Atom is the only entity ; nothing apart from the Atom, either 
'Uss or subtle, being perceived at all. . » 
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Then again, what is the meaning of the assertion that “ Conjunction is not 
all-pervasive ** ? — ^If it means that it does not pervade over all (whole) of the 
substance, — then it cannot be right ; because it has been held that the term 
‘ all * cannot apply to the substance. — ^If it means that “ Conjmiction sub- 
sists only in a part of its substratum ”, — that also cannot be right ; as there 
can be no ‘ part * of it. — ^It may be said that wliat is meant is that “ it subsists 
in a component making up the substance” ; — ^if that be so, then, inasmuch ns 
W'hat has been coloured are only the components (where alone the contact 
of the Dye subsists), the colour of the composite would not bo red at all ; 
so that what should be perceived should bo coloured and not-colouredy at onc^ 
and the same time. — ^Further, what is called ‘ the component making up the 
substance — if that is of the same form as the composite itself, — then the 
Conjimction that would subsist there would also subsist only in a part of that 
component (as Conjunction is non-pervasivey ex hypothesi) ; so that the objec- 
tion would bo equally applicable to this also. — ^If, on the other hand, the 
component be held to bo of the form of the Atoniy then, inasmuch as Atoms 
are beyond the roach of the senses, the Conjunction subsisting therein would 
also be beyond the reach of the senses ; so that there could bo no perception 
of the Red colour at all. 

The Opponent might argue thus : — ” Pervasion is the name given to that 
character whereby the sliapo of the finger is perceived only on the perception 
of the whole finger ; hence when Conjunction is said to bo not-pervasivCy 
\vhat is meant is that in its case it is nof that it is perceived only on the 
perception of its substratum 

This is not right. As a matter of fact, Conjimction is never perceived 
while its substratum is not perceived ; e.g. the Conjunction between the Jar 
and the Ghost (which is not perceived because the Ghost is not seen). Thus 
then, under this explanation, the coloiu also would not bo perceived ; it 
should be regarded to be perceptible only when its suljstratuin is perceived ; 
and hence that also would bo pervasive in character. 

Says the Opponent : — “ Even when the substance inhering (subsisting) 
in the other un-cohured components is perceived, there is no perception of 
the colour, which consists in Conjunction ; hence even when its substratum 
(in the form of the substance) is perceived, the Conjunction is not perceived 
[and this is what makes it non-pervasive in character] ”. 

This is not right. In this way, there being only one substance inhering 
in components some of which are coloured and some un-cohured, — even 
though a component might be coloured, the Colour would be not-perceivcKl 
(in the Thing) through that perception of colour ; because even though tin 
substratum would be perceptible, the colour would be imperceptible. Nor i^ 
there any other way of perceiving the Conjimction, except the perception 
its substratum. 

From all this it follows that there is no ‘ object ’ which is of one form 
Even when of various forms, — on the strength of being itself, — the different 
can lie only in the form of the aggregation of Atoms ; specially as the numb(-> 
of possible components can never bo one. 

Thus it is proved that the’ Jar and such things exist only in the form 
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Atoms ; and hence the Blue and the rest form the shape of the Atoms ; there 
])oing no other ‘ single object * possible. — (601-602) 

It has been argued above (under Text 562) that “ there could be no such 
word as Atom 

The following Text supplies the aaswer to this : — 

TEXT (603). 

It is only PEOPLE WHO HAVE NOT UNDERSTOOD THE REAL NATURE OP 
THINGS THAT CONCEIVE OP ‘ ONE mOSS ’ ; AND IT IS ON THE BASIS 
OV THIS ASSUMPTION THAT THE TERM * ATOM ’ IS 
USED. — (603) 

COMMENTARY. 

^ It is on the basis, etc., etc' — ^i.e. these people are dependent upon the 
sliglit tliread of the said assumption. — (603) 

Another answer is supplied in the following — 

TEXT (604). 

Or, THE NAME ‘ AtOM AS APPLIED TO WHAT HAS BEEN DESCRIBED, 
MAY BE TAKEN AS BASELESS, DEPENDENT UPON MERE CONVEN- 
TION ; JUST AS THE NAME ‘ LORD ’ IS APPLIED TO 
ONE WHO HAS NO PROPERTY AT ALL. — (604) 

COMMENTARY. 

* As applied, etc. etc.\ — i.e. to wliat is impartite, and has no resistance, 
•hist as oven the poor man is praised as ‘ the Lord *, whore the name ‘ lord ’ 
i ; (ippUed without any basis, on the strength of mere convention or custom, — 
o also is the use of the name ‘ Atom ’. So that there is no incongruity at 
!!.— (604) 

It has thus been established in a general way that there can be no single 
: ’OSS substance, either made up, or not made up, of component parts. The 
Viithor now proceeds to point out the weak points in the notion of that 
which the composite is held to be made up : — 

TEXTS (605-606). 

M Such things as the Yarns and the Hand and other Limbs 

CANNOT BE PERMEATED BY ANY SINGLE ' COMPOSITE — BECAUSE 
THEY ARE MORE THAN ONE, — ^LIKE SUCH WELL-KNO\VN 

THINGS AS Straw, Hut and Jar. — 
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Or (B) — ^The substance in question cannot subsist in several 

COMPONENTS, — BECAUSE IT IS ONE, — ^LTKE THE AtOM. — ^ iVND (C) 

Impossibility of subsistence would be the proof 

ANNULLING THE OTHER PARTY’S PROPOSITFON. 

—(605-606) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argiimonts are to bo formulated as follows : — 

(A) That which is diverse cannot be permeated by a single substance, - 
e.g. the Jar, the Hut and manj'^ other things which are many are not per- 
meated by any single substance ; —the components in question, such ns 
the yarns, the 1 land and other Iambs of the body and so forth, are diverse ; — 
hence there is found in these a character which is contrary to the larger term 
of the Opponent’s proposition (i.o. to the compomnits being permeated by 
the single composite). 

Or, (B) What is one must subsist in a single substance,- -like the single 
Atom ; — and the substance called ‘ composite ’ is ono ; — alienee there is 
found a character incompatible with the larger predicate of the Opponent’s 
proposition. — -Tliis is an argument in the form of a reductio ad almmlum. 

(C) In support of both the above arguments, the author adduces a 
proof annulling the contrary of the Buddliist’s conclusion — ‘ ImpossihUUy of 
siihsistence, etc, etc. ’; — i.o. the fact that the subsistence of the composite in 
the components cannot be explained on the basis of any means of Right 
Cognition servos to annul the conclusion (of the other party). — (605-600) 

Question : — “ W'hy should there be this impossibility ? ” 

A nswer : — 

TEXTS (607-608). 

[If the Compoaila subsisted in the Coynponents] it coijld subsist 

IN ONE Componeyit, either exactly in the form in which it 
SUBSISTS IN another Coynpoiimt, or in some other form. 

No THIRD WAY IS POSSIBLE. — It IS NOT POSSIBLE FOR 
IT TO SUBSIST IN ONE EXACTLY IN THE FORM IN 
WHICH IT SUBSISTS IN ANOTHER ; BECAUSE IT 
IS ALREADY EMBRACED WITHIN ITS FOLD 
BY THE LATTER. Tf IT WERE NOT 
SO, THEN IT WOULD NOT BE SUB- 
SISTING IN THAT EITHER. — 

(607-608) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the one Composite which is embraced — subsists^ — ^in ono of h 
components — ^in one form, — is it in tho same form that it subsists in anothf ; 
of its components ? Or in some other form ? — ^There are only those lw« 
alternatives possible; in fact in any ease, there can be no other alternativ' 
than the thing being one or the other. — The former alternative cannot 
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accepted ; as it is entirely embraced within the folds of the first component, — 
how can it have any opportunity of subsisting in tho other component at 
the same time ? Otherwise, if it subsisted at tho same time in tho other 
component also, then it could not have subsisted in tho first component in 
its entirety. It can have no other form in which it could subsist in the 
other component also ; because in that case, it could not bo regarded as 
‘ one ’.—(007-008) 

Tho following Text formulates the argument : — 

TKXT (609). 

.Fust as the IIaby does not occupy the lap of a second nurse, — 

so A SUBSTANCE EMBRACED TN ONE COUT.D NOT SUBSIST IN 
ANOTH ER (COMPON ENT). — (009) 


COMMENTARY. 

Tho argument may be formulated as follows : — When a thing is embraced 
by one thing, it cannot subsist in another thing at the same time ; — e.g. 
when a baby is occupying the lap of one nurse, it cannot occupy the lap 
of another nurse -the substance (composite) is embraced by one compo- 
nent ; — and thus there is perceived a character which is contrary to your 
conclusion. 

* The substance could not subsist in another ’ ; — this states the first con- 
clusion of the argument. — (fiOO) 

The Author next states the argimient in support of the contrary of the 
Opponent’s conclusion, which is thus annulled by it : — 

TEXTS (610-611). 

Ip the Composite essentially related to one component subsisted 
[N SOME other component OCCITPYINCJ A PLACE OTHER THAN THAT 
OF THE SAID COMPONENT, — THEN IT WOULD MEAN THAT THE TWO 
COMPONENTS OCCUPY THE SAME PLACE AND ARE ESSENTIALLY 

ONE ANT) THE SAME, BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT DIFFERENTIATED. — 

If, ON THE OTHER HAND, THE COMPOSITE SUBSISTED TN THE 
OTHER COMPONENT IN ANOTHER FORM, — THEN AS OCCUPYING 
TWO PLACES, THE COMPOSITE COULD NOT BE ono\ 
SPECIALLY AS DIFFERENCE IN FORM (AND CHARACTER) 

MUST CONSTITUTE DIFFERENCE IN THE THING 
ITSELF. — (61 0-61 1 ) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the composite substance, which has its fonn and cliaracler connected 
ith one Component, subsisted in another Component wjiich occupies another 
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point in space, — then the components in question would have to be regarded 
as occupying the same point in space ; which would mean that they are 
essentially one and the same, being of the same nature. 

“ Why so ? 

Because they are not differentiated ; — because they exist without being 
differentiated from one another. — Otherwise, — ^if they existed in their 
differentiated forms, — they could not occupy the same point in space. 

If the second alternative is accepted, — i.o. the Composite subsists in the 
second component in a different form, — then it means that one thing subsists 
in several components, — whicli would be inadmissible ; because, as a matter 
of fact, when one thing differs from another in its nature, it must be different 
from this latter ; as difference in tilings is always of the nature of difference 
in their character (and form). — (610-611) 


Uddyotakara has argued as follows : — “ All that the assertion ‘ The 
Composite subsists in the components ’ does is to mention two objects, one 
of which is the substratum (container) and another the subsistent (the con- 
tained), which means that the latter becomes the subsistent, — tliis ‘ subsis- 
tence * being of the nature of the contact called ‘ Inherence ’ **. — 
{N ydyavdrtika, 2. 1. 32, page 217, Line 4, etc.). 

The answer to tliis is provided in the following : — 


TEXT (612). 

If it be held that the subsistence of the Composite in the Com- 
ponents IS OF THE NATURE OF ‘ INHERENCE — THEN THE 
SAME CONSIDERATIONS AS ABOVE FOLLOW THAT IDEA 
ALSO WITH EQUAL FORCE. — (612) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even in regard to tliis form of subsistence, the considerations just urged 
are applicable, — such as ‘ does it subsist in another component in the sann* 
form and character as in one component, or in some other form ? ’ ; thc.\ 
follow this idea also as if in ferocity, in anger — not tolerating the criticism- 
emanating from the poor intelligence of the other party. — (612) 


Hitherto the subsistence of the Composite has been discarded withou’ 
recoiuv^o to the alternatives of its subsisting in whole or in part. — Now th' 
author proceeds to show the way of discarding the same by recourse to tli* 
said alternatives, — ^in the manner indicated by actual experience : — 
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TEXT (613). 

Or again, if it (the Composite) subsists (in the Component) in its 

ENTIRETY, — ^THEN IT BECOMES LIABLE TO BEING REGARDED AS 

many ; as for its subsistence in part, that is not 

WHAT IS HELD (BY THE OTHER PARTY) ; AND 

THE Composite would (in that case) 

NOT BE me ; and it would not 
SUBSIST ANYWHERE AT 

ALL. — (613) 

COMMENTAKY. 

When the substance (Composite) subsists in its components, — does it 
subsist in each one of them in its entirety ? or in part ? 

If in its entirety, then the entire form of the Composite should be as 
many as there are components. Unless it had the same fonn in each com- 
])onent, it could not be present in each component in its entirety ; as there 
( fin be no subsistence except in a form that is full3" recognised. Such being 
(lie case, if the Composite subsisted in each component simultaneousl^y in 
its entire form, then it would liave to be regarded as many, several ; just like 
tlie Lotuses blooming in sover.al ponds. 

If the other view be held, that it is in j)art that the Composite subsists 
ill each component, then there would be an infinity of such ‘ parts ’ of the 
Composite. For instance, those of its parts in wliich this Composite subsists 
ill each of its components would themselves be its ‘ parts *, in which also 
I lie ('omposito would subsist in part ; and so on and on ad infinitum. 

It might be argued that — “ Those of its parts through wliich the Oom- 
[)()sito subsists in the Components are all its own forms, and not different 
tilings ; as apart from the Composite itself, there can be no parts of its own. 
Hence there can be no such infinite regress.” 

The aiLswer to tliis is as follows : — ‘ The Composite would not he one {in 
that case) ’ ; — ^i.o. if suclitiwere the case, then, the Composite would not be 
one only ; as it is only a conglomeration of the components — (and these 
latter are many) ; and imder the circumstances, the tiling (man) may be 
regarded as consisting only of such of Ids limbs. Hand and the rest, as 
re actually seen ; what use then would there bo of assiuning any others ? 

The Author points out another defect in the Opponent's theory : — 

‘ And it would not subsist anywhere at all ’ ; the term ‘ vrtUify sydt ‘ would 
subsist has to be supplied. What is meant is as follows : — ^If each of the 
Cunposites present in each of the components had occupied the same point 
j'l space, then alone could the Composite be subsistent in the Component ; 
' a matter of fact, however, eacli of the Composites does not occupy the 
’uie peint in space ; because if they did subsist in each of the Components, 

' >011 they could not occupy the same point in space ; specially as there is no 
‘ Hier ‘Composite’ of the same form. How then could it bo said to bo 
'bsistent in the Components ? — ( 613 ) 

In the following Teats, the author sets forth tlie answer made by 
' Auinlcarasmmin : — 
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TEXTS (614-618). 

Whenever a reason is adduced, — either directly or in the 
FORM OF A Reductio ad Afhsurdtim, — ^it becomes truly applicable only 
when it is itself apprehended ; — ^^NOT otherwise. — As A MATTER OF 
fact, SUBSISTENCE EITHER in whole OR in part has never been per- 
ceived (by you, Buddhists), — on the basis of the impossibility 

OF which in the SUBSTANCE, THE SUBSTANCE COULD BE HELD TO 
BE NON-EXISTENT, OR SOMETHING ELSE. — If, ON THE OTHER HAND, 
SUCH SUBSISTENCE HAS BEEN PERCEIVED BY YOU ANYWHERE, THEN IT 
CANNOT BE DENIED IN THE CASE OF THE SUBSTANCE AND SUCH THINGS.— 
If THE SAID SUBSISTENCE HAS NOT BEEN PERCEIVED, THEN THE QUES- 
TION DOES NOT ARISE REGARDING THE DISTINCTION ; AI.L THAT COULD 
BE ASSERTED WOULD BE THAT ‘ THE SUBSISTENCE IS NOT THERE ’. And 
THIS WOULD NOT BE RIGHT ; AS IT IS SOMETHING DIRECTLY PERCEIVED ; 
AS IS CLEAR IN SUCH NOTIONS AS ‘ THIS suhsisls HERE — If IT BE HELD 
THAT ‘ THE FACT OF THIS BEING DIRECT PERCEPTION IS NOT ADMITTED 
THEN SOME ANNULLING REASONING SHOULD BE PUT FORWARD. OtHER- 
AVISE, EVEN SUCH COGNITIONS AS THOSE OF COLOUR AND SUCH THINGS MIGHT 
CEASE TO BE OF THE NATURE OF ‘ PERCEPTION — (()14-618) 

COMMENTARY. 

Shankaraftvdmin argues as follows : — “ Whenever a Ih^jisoii is addiicod,- 
oither directly or in the form of a Reductio ad absurdwn, — it becomes applic- 
able only when it is itself perceived ; otherwise it would be oi)ou to the eliarge 
of being ‘ unproven ’. — As a matter of fact, you have not anywhere per- 
ceived the subsistence of anytliing either in its entirety or in part ; — whence 
on the basis of the absence of such subsistence, it does not behove you to 
regard the (composite) substance as non-existent. Or — if it were possible — 
then there would be something else — ^Component and Oomposite. 

If such subsistence has been perceived by you anywhere, then it could 
be the same in the case of the Substance, etc. also, which, tlierofore, cannot bo 
denied, —ff, however, the said subsistence has not been perceived, tJien thc'iv) 
does not arise any question regarding the distinction — as to whether tli*) 
subsistence is in entirety or in part ; because it is only when the object itself 
has been admitted that anything can be denied in regard to it. When howevn* 
the object itself is not admitted, then it is better to deny the object itself, 
so that the assertion should be in the form that ‘ there is no subsistence • 
and not iho denial of any particular character in regard to it. But such iui 
assertion — ^as that ‘ there is no subsistence at all ’ — ^would not bo proper ; 
because the subsistence of the Composite in the components is vouched t 
by direct Perception. 

Question : — What is tluit Perception ? 

“ Answer : — It is in the form ‘ This subsists here * ; — i.e. the Perception 
is in the form — ‘ This — Cloth — subsists in the yams 

“ It might bo argued that this notion cannot be regarded as Perceptior * 
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“ In tliat case, it behoves you to put forward some reasoning in annulment 
of the said notion ; whereby its perceptional character could bo rejected. If, 
oven in the absence of such annulling Reason, the notion be not accepted 
as ‘ Perception ’, then, your cognition of oven such things as colour and the 
like would not bo Perception ; as there can bo no difforonee between the two 
oases.” — (G14-018) 

The Author answers the above in the following — 

TEXT (619). 

'PUAT ‘ THE SUBSISTENCE IS NOT THERE ’ HAS ALREADY BEEN ESTABLISHED 

ABOVE, IN A GENERAL WAY. As FOR ’rHE NOTION THAT 
‘ IT SUBSISTS HEREIN THERE IS NO SUCH COGNITION 
AT ALL ; AS THIS EXACT FORM DOES NOT APPEAR 
IN ANY COGNITION. — (619) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under Text 607 — the subsistence of one thing in several things has 
already boon rejected above in a geiujral way. 

As regards the assertion that “ the notion tlifit this subsists herein is 
vouched for by Perception ”, — this also is something out of the common ; 
because, as a matter of fact, among people, no such notion as ‘ the Cow 
subsists in this Horn or that ‘ the Cloth subsists in the yarns ’, — ever 
appears oven in men’s imagination ; the notion tliat appears is that ‘ the 
TTorn is in the Cow ‘ the yarns are in the Cloth ’. — Nor in any Perception 
(loos the Cloth ever appear as some tiling different from the yarns ; and unless 
tlio two were distinguished, there could bo no such notion as that ‘ this 
subsists in that ’. For instance, until discriminating persons have actually 
perceived the water as soraotliing distinct from the Pond, they do not have 
any such notion as ‘ there is Water in the Pond ’. — (619) 

It has boon argued (under Text 615 above) that “subsistence either in 
oiitJroty or in part has not been perceived by you, etc. etc. ” — ^Tliis is answered 
in the following — 

TEXTS (620-621). 

WllATTSMEANTBY (THE QUESTION CONTAINING) THE TERMS ‘ IN ENTIRETY ’ 

AND ‘in part ’ IS — DOES THE SUBSTANCE SUBSIST AS AN 
IMPARTITB WHOLE, — ^IN THE WAY IN WHICH THE BlLVA- 
FRUIT LIES IN A DISH ? OR DOES IT SUBSIST IN SOME 
OTHER WAY — AS A CERTAIN PERSON, Chaitrd, DOES 
WHEN LYING DOWN ON SEVERAL SEATS ? 

-(620-621) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant by the term ‘ in entirety * is — ^whether the substance 
^’ibaista in all its Components in its impartite form, — as is found in the case 
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of the Bilva4rmt lying in a dish ? or in some other way ? — ^in the way, for 
instance, in wliioh a person like Gkaitra lies down upon more than one couch. 
This is what is meant by subsistence ‘ in part *. 

This is only by the way. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows [in Nydyavdrtika on 2. 1. 32, page 21G. 
Bib. Ind.): — “Inasmuch as the terms entire and a part cannot bo applied 
to one and tho same Composite, the question raised — as to whether it subsist , 
in its entirety or in part — ^is an improper one ; as a matter of fact, the tenn 
‘ entire ’ stands for all, excepting nothing, while tho term ‘ a part * stands foi 
one among several ; as such, these two terms cannot bo rightly applied tf> 
any one Composite 

Tills argument becomes rejected by what has been said in tho Text. 
As a matter of fact, in common parlance, the terms whole and in part ar-' 
found to be applied to such things as the Foot and tho like, in such expressions 
as ‘ Does the whole foot lie in tho pond, or only in part ? * — Nor can it b<; 
right to say that such use is figurative; because it is never found to fail 
or falter ; as has been pointed out before. — (620-()21) 

So far the four kinds of Substance, ending with Air [i.e. Earth, Watoi, 
Fire and Air] have been discarded ; — the Substance called ‘ Soul ’ has alreml\ 
been discarded in the cliaptor on ‘ Soul ’ ; — the Author next proceeds tn 
deny the remaining four kinds of Substance — viz. : — Akdslui, Time, Span' 
and Mhid ; [and to that end, sets forth tho arguments whereby the otiii r 
party seeks to establish their existence] : — 

TEXT (622). 

Sounds must subsist in something, — because of perishabilifg 

AND SUCH other CHARACTERS ; LIKE THE JaR, THE LaMP- 
FLAME AND SUCH THINGS AND THIS SOMETHING 
MUST BE Akdsha — (622) 

COMMENTARY. 

The existence of the substance called ‘ Akdsha ’ is sought to bo pro\ nl 
by the other party in tho following manner ; — 

“There must be a Substance named Akdsha, permanent, one and 
all-pervasive, having sound for its indicative ; sound is its indicative in tl 
sense that it is its quality. — ^This argument may be formulated as follows : - 
Those things tluxt are equipped with qualities like perishability and 
diicibility, must subsist in something else ; — ^and the ‘ substratum ’ of son i d 
can only be Akdsha, as that alone has the requisite capacity. Beca' 
the said soimd cannot be the quality of tho four substances, — ^Earth, W'a' ^ 
Fire and Air, — (a) because, while being perceptible, it is not preceded ! / 
any quality in its Cause, — (6) because it does not last as long as the Substai ' •- 
lasts, — and (c) because it is perceived in a place other than its substratum ; 
and the qualities of all tangible things have boon found to be other\M*‘" 
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than all this. — ^Tho qualification * while being perceptible * has been added 
with a view to those qualities in the Atom which are produced by Fire- 
contact. — ^Nor can Sound be a quality of the Soul ; — (o) because it is percep- 
i iblo by an external sense-organ, — (&) becauseit is perceptible by other Souls, — 
(c) because it is perceived as distinct from the ‘ I -notion ’ ; while all qualities 
the Soul, such as pleasure and the rest are otherwise tlmn all this. — 
Sound cannot be a quality of Space, Time and Mind, — ^because it is appre- 
jionded by the Auditory Organ. — Thus, by elimination, Sound can be the 
(quality of Akdaka, of which, therefore, it becomes the indicative, — ^Thia 
Akdaha, having Sound as its only common Indicative, and having no other 
specific indicatives, must bo one ; — and as having its qualities perceptible 
(werywhere, it must bo all-pervading ; — ^and having a quality, and itself 
not subsisting in anything else, it must bo a aubatance ; — and as it is not created 
(by any one), it must bo permanent^ 

Such is the process of reasoning put forward by the other party (in 
proof of Akdaha as a Substance). 

The following Texta sots forth his reasonings in support of Time being a 
Siibatance : — 


TEXTS (623-624). 

‘‘ The notion of Priority, Posteriority and so forth must have for 
ITS basis something other than mobile substances like 

THE Sun, — ^ lAKE THE NOTION OF THE JaR AND SUCH THINGS, 

— BECAUSE JT IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT IN CHARACTER 
FROM THE NOTION OF wrinkles, grey hairs, emaci- 
ation AND so FORTH ; — ^AND IT IS THIS 
BASIS, CAUSE, WHICH IS HELD TO 

BE ‘ Time (623-624) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The term ‘ mobile substances ’ should be taken as standing for 
‘ 'crinkles etc, 

“ Such notion as — ‘ Prior \ applied to the Father ; — * Posterior *, to the 
Sun; — ‘simultaneous*, ‘for a long time’, ‘soon’, ‘is being done*, ^ was 
fl<nie ’, ‘ will he done ’, and so forth — ^all this notion of Priority and Posteriority, 
*. must bo based upon (d\ie to) sonw^ substance other than the Sun and other 
^■f>bilQ substances ; — ^because they are different in character from the notion 
‘ wrinkles ’, ‘ grey hairs ’ and so forth, — like the notion of the Jar and such 
^ ’‘‘ugs ; — and tliat which is the basis of the said notions must bo Tune, as that 
' >uo has the requisite capacity. For instance, the said notion of ‘ Priority * 
•'■■d ‘Posteriority’ caimot be due to Space, — ^because when the old man is 
Hiding in space at the back of the younger man, he is said to bo ‘ posterior ’ ; 

• d similarly when the Son is standing in space in front of the Father, he 

* said to bo ‘ prior — ^Nor can the said notion bo due to wrinkles, grey 
' "‘rs and such causes ; because it is entirely different from the notion of 
’ se. — ^Nor can it bo due to any Action (Movement), — ^because it is different 

23 
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in cliaracter from that also. — ^To tliis end is the Sutra (of the Vaishesikas ) — 
* Such notions as Prior, Posterior, Simultaneous, for Long Time, and Soon 
aro the indicatives of Time *. 

“ The character of being permamnt, one and so forth lias to be under- 
stood in regard to Time in the same way as in regard to Akdsfia.^^ — (62U--624) 

The following Texts sot forth the arguments (of the Opponent) in support 
of ‘ Space ’ as a Substance : — 


TEXT (625). 

“ Similarly Space is inferred from such notions as ‘ fore ’ and 

‘AFT — (625) 

COMMEN'rARY. 

Taking one corporeal substance as the starting point, there are, in regard 
to other corporeal substances, the ten notions as — ‘ this is to the East— to 
tlie South — to the West — to the North — to the South-East — to the South- 
West — to the North-West— to the North-East, — above — below- of that’; 
and that upon which those are based is Space. Says the Sutra : — ‘ That 
which the notion that this is from that is due is the indicative of Space ’ - 

because these are peculiar notions, — ^and peculiar notions cannot appear in a 
hapluizard manner ; — ^nor are they dependent upon tlio corporeal substances 
themselves ; as such mutual interdependence would nullify both ; heiiccs 
there being no other cause for them, these are regarded as indicatives of 
Space. — Of tliis Space, the qualities of one-ness, all-pervasiveness and otlicr 
qualities aro to bo understood to be like those of Time. — ^Though Space is 
one only, it comes to be regarded as diverse by reason of the diversity of its 
effects. — ^The argument may bo formulated as follows : — ^Tho notions of 
‘ fore * and ‘ aft ’ and the like must be based upon a Substance other than 
the corporeal substances, — because they are different from the notions 
arising from those, — like the notions of pleasure, etc. — (025) 

The indicative of Mind is next stated : — 

TEXTS (625-626). 

“ The Mind has been held to be inferred from the succESSivii 
appearance of cognitions ; which requires a cause different 
from the Eye and other sense-organs. As a matter of 

FACT, THE COGNITIONS OF COLOUR AND SUCH THINGS 
APPEAR SUCCESSIVELY, — ^LIKE THE CHARIOT AND SUCH 
THINGS.’’— (625-626) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even when the contact between the object and several sense-organs 
present at the same time, the cognitions aro found to appear one after b-- 
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other ; wliich shows that there is some other cause, — distinct from the object 
mid the sense-organ, — tiie presence and absence of wliich leads to the ai^pear- 
aiice and non-appearanco (respectively) of the cognition. Thus from this 
appearance of cognitions, in succession, the inference of ^lind is got at. 
1^0 tliis effect we have the Suira Tho fact that cognitions do not appear 
siiniiltaneously indicates the Mind *. 'I'ho argimiont may be formulated 
thus : — ^Tho Cognition of colour and such things is dependent upon a cause 
other tlian the Eye and the other organs, — because it appears in succession, — 
like the Chariot and such things. — ((>25-626) 

With the following Text proceeds the refutation of the argiunents (urged 
above, in favour of the existence of Akasha, Time, Space, and Mind as distinct 
Substances) : — 

TEXT (627). 

Inasmuch as Sound is already accepted as having its cause in 

THE ‘ GREAT ELEMENTS ’ THAT HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED (OR 
NOT-ACKNOWLED(JEI)), — IT IS ALREADY ADMITTED THAT 

Sounds subsist in those elements. So that 
THE first Reason put forward (for 

THE EXISTENCE OF AkdsJia) CANNOT 
PROVE (WIIAT it is MEANT TO 

prove). — (627) 

COMM KNT ARY. 

If it is only the fact of Sounds being subsistent in a general way in some- 
thlmj that is sought to bo proved, — then the Reason is superfluoiLs (proving 
what is already achnitted). Because, as a matter of fact, Sounds are already 
admitted as having their cause in the Great Elements that have been acknow- 
k^dged (by all parties) and those that have not been so acknowledged ; — and 
Sounds are certainly subsistent in these elements which are their cause 
(source) ; b(JcaiLse eff(H;ts are always subsistent in their cause, having their 
Mppearanco (production) inseparably connecttHl with the Cause. The 
' imknowledged ’ elements are tho ChitUi (Idea) and the Chaitya (the Ideal), 
which are accepted (by Buddhists also). — Tho term ‘ ddl ’ includes tho 
consality of su(*h elements as are not acknowledged (i.e. Earth etc., wliich 
t -hough not-acknoivled(jed by tho Buddliist, are accepted by the other party). 

‘ Tern ’ — ^i.o. in those elements. 

‘ Iti ’ — i.e. therefore. 

‘ The first Reason — i.e. the one put forward under Text 622 ; — it 
‘ oinot prove what it is desired to prove ; that is, because it is open to the 
” ‘jection of being ‘ superfluous ’.—(627) 

If* on tho other hand, wliat is meant to be proved is that Sounds are 
"hsistent in a particular manner , — that is, subsistent in a- substance wliicli 
^ ’ '^ne, Incorporeal, exlernal and all-pervadimj, — tJien there can bo no corrobora- 

Instance possessing tho character meant to bo proved; and to that 
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extent, the Reason becomes ‘ inconclusive *. — ^This is what is shown in thci 
following — 

TEXT (628). 

The subsistence of Sounds in Akdsha , — which is one , AJAj-pervading 
AND eternal , — cannot be proved (by the reason adduced), — 

BECAUSE IT IS DEVOID OF ‘ POSITIVE CONCOMITANCE ’ ; — 

AND ALSO BECAUSE THERE WOULD BE obseUCe of 

succession and so forth ; as also 
universal contact . — (628) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Na-emfn ’ — goes with the preceding line. 

That the Opponent’s conclusion is contrary to Inference is shown in 
the Text by the words ‘ and also because, etc. ’ ; i.e. what has been said in tlu; 
foregoing sentence to the effect that ‘ the subsistence of soiuids is not proved 
is so also because of the following reason : — ^If the Sounds wore subsistont in 
the eternal, one substance, Akdsha, — tlxen like the several Sounds produced at 
the same time, even Sounds produced at other times would be there at tin; 
same time in question, — as their cause would bo present there always in its 
perfect condition, and also because they would all bo subsisting in the samo 
substratum ; — and it has already been explained that what is eternal cannot 
be dependent upon anything else ; nor would it be right to regard that as ‘ sub- 
sistent * which is of no use. So that the apixearance of all Sounds would 
cease to be successive. 

The phrase ‘ and so forth * includes the anomaly of all Sounds being 
heard by all persons. Because the Auditory Organ consists of Akdsha, and 
Akdsha is one only, — all Sounds would reach the organ of all men and hciico 
become heard ; and on account of the impartite nature of Akdsha, any sudi 
restriction would be impos.sible as that ‘ tliis is 7ny oum Auditory Organ and 
that is of another person ’. 

The followdng argument might be urged : — “ W lum the tympaniuii »)f 
one has been affected by his Destiny, then that portion of the Akdsha aloin' 
which is circumscribed by that tymixanuin forjns the Auditory Org^ni 
of that person ; that is why Sound is not perceived tlirough other openings, - 
such as the mouth, the nostrils and the like. And when that same TyinpaiiuJ . i 
is hurt, there is deafness ”. 

This cannot be right ; because AkdsJiU being impartite, any such partition 
of it would be impossible. Nor can imaginary component parts brii g 
about, through mere imagination, any effective action wliich can bo do* ** 
only by real positive entities ; merely imagining Water to bo Fire does n* i 
make the former to burn or flare up. 

It might bo said that — “ wliat is meant by Akdsha having a part is t! 
contact with it is not pervasive 

This also has been already answered. 

Then again, imder the theory in question, the Jar, the Tympanum and : '1 
such things, as being in contact with one and the same Akdsha, would coi!^* 
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to occupy the same point in space ; because when one thing comes into 
contact with Akdsha in one form, the other thing also comes into contact 
with it in the same form ; so that other Jars and other things also would 
;q)pear at the same place; because those would be in contact with Akdsha 
which is in contact with the former thing ; — ^just like the Jar already existing 
there. In tliis way, all Sounds also would appear at one and the same 
place ; and this would be contrary to the generally accepted notion regarding 
Soimds appearing far off or close by. 

These are the diflicultios that appear against the Opponent’s theory. 
— (G28) 

As regards the arguments put forward for proving the existence of 
Time and Space , — these also are generally open to the charge of being 
‘ superfluous ’ ; and particularly, the Heason is tlevoid of the necessary con- 
coinitanco, — and the conclusion is annulled by Inference. — Tliis is what is 
shown in the following — 


TEXTS (()29.G30) 

The notions of ‘Priority and Posteriority’ (and of ‘fore and 

AFT ’) ARE BASED UPON A CONCEPTION ARISING OUT OF PARTI- 
CULAR conventions ; they are not due to ‘ Time nor 
TO ‘Space’. Inasmuch as these are impartite, 

ONE, ‘ PRIORITY ‘ POSTERIORITY ’ AND THE 
LIKE ARE NOT POSSIBLE IN THEM. If THE 
NOTIONS BE SAID TO BE BASED UPON THE 
THINGS RELATED TO THEM, THEN 
THEY THEMSELVES BECOME 
USELESS. — (629-630) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Particular Conventions ’, — ^i.e. the understanding that the epithets ‘ prior * 
'HmI * posterior ’ aro to bo applied to things produced before and after, and so 
forth; — the conception that arises out of such conventions, — is the basis of 
ti c notions in question. Thus it is that there is no mutual interdependence ; 

’ the notion is based entirely upon a particular convention. Thus then, 

• f I ho other party has sot out to prove only that the said notions have a cause, 

‘hen it is superfluous (as it is admitted by all ]mrtics). 

If however he intends to prove that a particular Substance is that cause, 
(1) there is annulment by Inference, (2) absence of concomitance, 

* ■ before ; and (3) the Reason is ‘ contradictory *, as it proves wluit is con- 

^ '*'.y to the desired conclusion ; — this is what is meant by the words of the 
' ' ‘ IrwLsmuch as these are impartite \ 

Related to them \ — ^i.e. to Space and Time. 

As a matter of fact, what is de.sired to be proved is that the notion of 
nority and Posteriority ’ and so forth is based upon the impartite and 
substances. Time and Space ; — this is not proved (by the Reason 
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adduced). Because a thing becomes the ‘ object ’ (of cognition) when it 
produces a cognition exactly of the same form as itself ; in the case of an 
impartite substance, there cannot bo any differentiation between ‘ fore * 
and ‘ aft *, to which the notion of * fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ could bo due ; thus by 
proving tlae contrary of what is desired to be proved, the Reason becomes 
‘ Contradictory 

‘7/ the notions he saidtx) be based, etc, etc. ’ ; — ^This anii(*i]mtes the answer 
of the Opponent. Tt might bo argucHl (by tlie Opponent) that — “ Such 
external and internal things as the Lamp and the Body and the like are related 
to Space and Time, -there is ‘ priority and })osteriority ’ among these, — and 
it is this ‘ priority and posteriority * of their relatives that is attributed to 
Space and Time, — hence the Reason is not Contradictory 

The answer to this is as follows : — ‘ Then they themselves become useless^ 
Under the said assumption, Space and ^rime themselves would be useless ; 
as what is meant to be brought about by them will have been brought about 
by the things related to them. For instance. Time is held to be the cause 
of such notions as those of the various divisions of jniority and posteriority 
as are denoted by the terms ‘ Ksana *, ‘ Lava ’, ‘ Kdsfha \ * Kald \ 

^ Mnhurtn\ ^ Ahordlra\ ^ xXrdhnmdsn'* and so forth (the various divisions 
of Time) ; - and Space is held to be the cause of the not ions of ‘ East * North * 
and so forth ; — and as a matter of fact, all this diversity does not belong to 
Space and Time ; it is present in the divisirms themselves ; so tliat the 
assuming of Time and Space is entirely useless. — (629-OJlO) 

As regards the argument adduced for proving the existence of ATind , — 
if the more fact of certain notions having a cause in general is meant to hr 
proved, then it is superfluous. — ^This is what is shown in the following — 


TEXTS (631-032). 

Mind AS DISTINCT FROM THE EyE, ETC. IS ADMITTED DY US ALSO *, THAT 

Idea being regarded as ‘ Mind ’ which appears immedi- 
ately AFTER THE SIX (COGNITIONS). — Tf HOWEVER THE 

Mind is regarded as permanent, then there comes 
THE anomaly of COGNITIONS BEIN(J SIMULTANEOUS ; 

THUS THE REASON PUT FORWARD BY YOU 
BECOMES DESTRUCTIVE OF WHAT IS 
DESIRED. — (631-032) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tf what is meant to be proved is the eternal and one Mind, then i ' 
conclusion is one that is annulled by Inference, and the Reason is ‘Co 
tradictory ’. This is what is shown by the words ‘ If however, etc, etc- ’ 

‘ Dfestructive of what is desired' ; — ^l^ecause what it proves is only 1 ‘ 
dependence (of the notions cited) upon an impermanent (fleeting) c.nu ' 
which is distinct from the Eye and other organs. Otherwise, if they h;’ * 
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an eternal Oaiiso, as the Cause would always be present in its perfect form, 
the successive appearance of Cognitions would be incongruous. — (631-632) 

The following Text jokingly confirms the same ‘ contradictory * character 
of the opponent’s lieason — 

TEXT (633). 

I THINK THAT THE Sutra {Nydya-sulra 1. 1. 36) has been composed for 

THE PURPOSE OF PROVING AND DISPROVING THE MiND AS 
POSTULATED BY THE Buddha AND THE OTHER PHILOSO- 
PHER (respectively), — AND HENCE IT HAS 
BEEN REPEATED WITH AN ADDI- 
TIONAL ‘ A ’ (‘ not ’). — (633) 

COMMENTARY. 

T tliink as follows : — ^Tlio Sutra ‘ Yugapajjndnrui^ipapaitirniarvaso- 
Imgam ’ (‘ The fact tliat cognitions do not appear simultaneously is — and 
is not — indicative of the Mind — ^Nyaya-^w^ra 1. 1. 16) is meant to prove 
file ‘ Mind ’ as conceived by the BwMha, — ^and to disprove the same as 
conceived by the other pliilosophor ; for the latter purpose an additional 
‘ a ’ (‘ not ’) being road (before ‘ lingam ‘ indicative ’). Sucli is the sense 
of the Text as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is now described : — The compound ‘ Saugata — 
slddJiaye ’ is to be oxpoimded as ‘ for the purpose of the proving and 
disproving, respectively, of the Mind, as postulated by the Bauddha and 
the other PliUosopher ’. 

Question : — “ How can one and the same Sutra express two mutually 
contradictory meanings ? ” 

Answer ‘ With an additional a (not) ’ ; — that is to say, as applied to 
tlio view of the other philosopher, the 'words of the Sutra are to be construed 
;>s ‘ for the disproving— -^isiddhi — of the Mind postulated by the other 
pliilosopher ’, — ^^v'ith an ‘ a ’ (before ‘ lihgam *) ; — and it is different when 
ji|)f)Iied to the view of the Biiddliist, in which case it is without the said 
‘ a * (‘ not ’). 

Question :■ — “ How can one and the same expression bo with, and also 
v'ithout, the syllable ‘ a ’ (‘ not ’) ? ” 

Answer : — It is ‘ repeated ’ ; — ^i.e. in such a case, the repetition of the 
<'Xprossion is justified. — (633) 


End of the Chapter on ‘ Substance \ 



CHAPTER XI. 

On ‘ Quality ’ as a Category. 


COMMENTARY. 

Tho Author now proceeds to discard the categories of * Quality ’ and 
the rest : — 


TEXT (634). 

By the rejection of ‘ Substance ‘ ‘ Quality ‘ Action ’ and the 

BEST, WHICH ARE HELD TO BE SUBSISTENT IN SUBSTANCE, 

ALL BECOME DISCARDED. — (634) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Quality ‘ Action ending with ‘ Specific Individuality beconin 
rejected by the rejection of ‘ Substance * ; because they subsist in tliis latter ; 
and when tho substratum is not there, the ‘ subsistents *, which are dependeiif. 
upon it, cannot be there. 

‘ Held to hey etc. * — i.e. hold to be subsistent, either directly or indirect l.\ , 
in Svhatance. For instance. Quality and Action are hold to bo directly 
subsistent in Substance; as declared in tho Sutra {Vaishe^ika) — Quulll!/ 
is subsistent in Substance, devoid of qualities, not tho cause of Conjunction m* 
Disjunction, independent ” ; — ^which is tho definition provided of Quality ; 
similarly the definition of Action provided is — “ It subsists in ono Substance, is 
devoid of Qualities, the independent cause of Conjunctions and Disj\mctions 
The term ‘ ekadravyam ’ in this last Sutra means ‘ subsisting in ono Substance 
— QualitieSy on tho other hand subsist, some of them, in several Substances ; 
e.g. Conjimction, Disjunction and the rest. Tho Genus and tho Specific 
Individuality subsist, some of them, in Substances only ; e.g. such genuses. 
as ‘ Earth ’ and the like ; while such genuses as ‘ Quality ’, ‘ Action ’ and so 
forth subsist in Qualities and Actions related to Substances. — ^The Summwt^' 
genus — ^which is ‘Being* — subsists in the tliree categories beginning with 
‘ Substance ’ [i.o. in Substance, Quality and Action^ 

Thus, when Substance has been rejected. Quality and the rest bocoino 
rejected without any effort. What is meant by this is that the final upsho-' 
of the examination of the other Categories has been achieved under tl 
examination of Substance itself. — (634) 

Opponent : — “ If that is so, then the Denial of Subsistence should be 
ceeded with separately.*’ 

Answer : — 
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TEXT (635). 

Che ‘ Relative ’ (wherein the Relation could subsist) having 

BEEN DISCARDED, WHOSE ‘ SUBSISTENCE* WOULD IT BE ? 

AND WHERE ? StILL A DETAILED DENIAL OF EACH 
(CATEGORY) IS GOING TO BE SET FORTH. — (635) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Subsistence ’ is described as ‘ inherence of the five categories ’ ; so 
that when the Sutistance and other (four) categories — wherein alone the 
said Relation could subsist, — have Ixjon rejected, whose ‘ subsistence ’ would 
it he ? and where ? That is, of nothing and nowhere ; for the simple reason that 
all that could bo the substratum and the suhsistent have been rejected. — (635) 

The detailed denial of Qualities is now set forth. 

In this connection, the Siitra (Vaishesika) is as follows : — “ The following 
jire the Qunlities : — (Jolour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Niunber, Dimension, 
Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority, Posteriority, Cognitions, 
IMeasure, Pain, Desire, Hatred and Exertion*’ ; the particle * cha\ ‘and*, 
including Gravity, Fluidity, Viscidity, Momentiun, Merit and Demerit and 
Sound. — Colour is wliat is apprehended by the i^yo, and subsists in lilarth. 
Water, and Fire ; — Taste is apprehended by the Gestatory Organ, and sub- 
sisf-s in Earth and Water ; — Odour is apprehended by the Olfactory Organ 
and subsists in Earth ; — Touch is apprehended by the Tactile Organ, and 
subsists in Earth, Water, Pire and Air ’*. 

From among these Qualities, the Text sets forth the denial of the first 
four — Colour and the rest : — 


TEXT (636). 

Il’ IN A LARGE SUBSTANCE, THE Blue Colour IS HELD TO BE one ONLY, — 

THEN HOW IS IT THAT THERE IS NO MANIFESTATION AND PER- 
CEPTION OF IT WHEN IT IS SEEN IN LIGHT COMING 
THROUGH AN APERTURE ? — (636) 

COMMENTARY. 

Qualities are perceptible only when they subsist in a largo substance ; 
tl’Mt is why the Text has added the epithet * large ’. 

If it is held that the Blue Colour ^ — ^in all its four forms, — ^that subsists 
i*' a Largo Substance is one only and without parts, — ^then, at the time that 
're is manifestation of the Blue Colour as subsisting in a large substance 
^ the Jar placed in a small room, through lamp-light coming tlirough an 
'i erture in the split bamboo or some such thing, — the whole of the Blue 
^ lour subsisting in the whole Jar should be manifested and perceived ; 
^ '*ause it lias no parts ; as a single entity cannot have parts, by virtue of 
' >ich there would be manifestation of one part only. , » 
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‘ Light corning through an aperture ’ has been mentioned only by way 
of illustration. 

Similarly when odour in a part of the Earth is manifested by Water, 
the odour in other parts of it also should become manifested and perceived. 

Similarly in the case of Flames and the Mango and other fruits, — the 
Touching and Tasting of one part should lead to the perception of the Toucli 
and Taste subsisting in the whole of those substances. — (636) 

It might be urged (by tlie Opponent) that “ there do come about tlu) 
manifestation and perception of the entire Blue Colour ? 

The Answer to this is as follow's : — 

TEXT (637). 

The Blue Colour is not held to exist in well-defined parts ; 

HENCE WHAT IS MANIFESTED THEN BY THAT (LIGHT) MUST, ON 

that account, vary with each atom. — (637) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Then ’ — at that time. 

‘ By that ’—by the light coming through the aperture. 

‘ What ’ — ^i.e. the Blue Colour. 

In case it is admitted tliat the Blue Colour in its entirety varies with 
each atom, — then that would imply the presence of the Atomic Dimension 
in the Blue Colour, — ^just as in a BiJibstanoe ; which would mean that tlu' 
Blue Colour has a quality (Dimension) ; so that it would have the charact<‘r 
of ‘ Substance ’ (w'hich alone can have a quality), and not that of * Quality 
If tilings varying like this with each atom, were called ‘ Quality ’, then the 
dispute (between us) would bo only in regard to names. — ^When the thing 
possessed of the Atomic Dimension, it cannot be right to regard it as a 
‘ Quality simply on the ground of its subsisting (in a Substance) ; beenuso 
there can be no ‘ subsistence ’ between two things, one of which exists ami 
the other does not ; if there were, it would lead to absurdities. That is to sa \ , 
in that way, on the groimd that it subsists in the Component substance, tlic 
Composite Substance? would also have to be regarded as a ‘ Quality ’. — (637) 

“As regards tiie Quality of ^ Number \ it has boon defined as ‘the 
basis of the notions of one and so forth ’. Number subsists in one subs! an < 0 
and also in several substances ; the Number ‘ one ’ subsists in one substanf f- ; 
and the numbers beginning with ‘Two’ subsist in several substances.- 
the Number subsisting in one substance, the eternality and the appearnv '^^ 
should be understood to be like those of the Colour and other quali' 
subsisting in the atoms of Water, etc. ; while of Number subsisting in se\'<’i 1 
substances, the appearance is due to the unities associated with the cogni<> 
of several things ; and its destruction (disappearance) follows from the d* ‘ 
appearance of the unitary conception ; and in some cases, the disappoaran 
is also due to the destruction of tho substratum. — Number of both tlv 
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kinds is vouched for by Perception. Others have hold it to be established 
by Inference also, on the ground that all specific cognitions are dependent 
upon diverse causes.” 

The denial of tliis Number is set forth in the following — 

TEXT (638). 

‘ >fUlVtBER’, WHICH IS HELD TO BE PERCEPTIBLE, DOES NOT APPEAR IN 

Cognition as anything distinct from such names as 

‘ the ELEPHANT ETC. WHICH CONNOTE ‘ NEGATION OF 
THE CONTRARY ’ ; HENCE IT MUST BE NON- 
EXISTENT. — (638) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such names as ‘ elephant ’ are applied to the animals as being the nega- 
tion of what is not-el(iphant, — such things as the Aggregate and the like; — 
apart from such names, there is no such thing as ‘ Number ’ which is per- 
ceptible ; hence it must be mm-exlstent, like the ‘ Hare’s Horns ’. And yet 
it has been hel<i (by the other party) to bo perceptible ; as declared in the 
following tSutra — “ Number, Dimension, Separateness, Conjimetion, Disjunct- 
ion, Priority, Posteriority, — as subsisting in coloured things, — are perceptible 
by the Eye ”.—(638) 

Tlie following Texts show that the existence of ‘ Number ’ is not proved 
hy the Cognition of s]3ecific individualities : — 

TEXTS (639-640). 

As IN Cognition, so in things like the Jar also, the notion of 

‘ one ’ AND THE REST IS ONE THAT FOLLOWS ONLY FROM AN 
imaginary CONVENTION SET UP BY A MERE WHIM. — 

There can be no differentiating Number in 

THESE (CO(tNITIONS), BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT 

‘ Substance ’. — Nor can the notion be said 

TO BE ‘ FIGURATIVE \ AS IT IS NOT FOUND 
TO BE FALLIBLE. — (639-640) 

COMMKNI’ARV. 

There are such notions as ‘ one cognition ’, ‘ tw'o cognitions ’ and so 
i' t’th, — in which the notions of one, /?ro, i>tc., appear even though there are 

* ) such Numbers actually present (in the Cognitions) ; — in the same maimer, 

1 he case of a Jar also when it is not accompanied by any tiling else, there is 

• le notion of its being ‘ one ’ ; and this must have its source in the iimaginary 
■ Invention that has boon set up by jieojile. Oonsequently the argument 

’-'^cd upon such notions cannot be conclusive. 
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That in Cognitions, no Number exists follows from the fact that 
Cognitions are not Substance, while Number is a Quality and as such must 
subsist in a Substance, 

It might bo argued that “ in the case of Cognition, the said notion 
may be regarded as figurative, — the sense being tliat ‘Cognition is as if it 
were one’, — and the absence of companion may bo taken as the similarity 
on which the figinative expression is based 

The answer to this is as follows ; — ‘ Nor can the nation, etc., etc. ’ ; — ^that 
is, the notion in question cannot bo rightly held to be figurative ; as it is not 
found to be fallible. Such figurative expressions as ‘ the Ploughman is an 
ox ’ moan that ‘ the man is as if it were an ox and not that ha is ‘ an ox 
itself ’ — as he does not have the dewlap and other distinguishing features of 
the ox ; — there is no such failure (negation) in the case in question, — the 
notion being that ‘ the cognition is one ’, not tliat ‘ it is as if it were one ’ ; 
as a matter of fact, the notion in rogarci to the Cognitions is just as infallible 
as that in regard to the Jar and such tilings. — (639-640) 

The Opponent may urge the following — “ The notion is described as 
‘ figurative not on the basis of similarity — ^but what is meant is that the 
notion of ‘ one ’, etc. in regard to Quality, Aciion, Subsistence and so forth is 
based on the ground that these subsist in the same substratum as the ‘ one- 
ness *, etc. subsisting in the Substance that foims their own sulistratuin ”. 

This is the explanation anticipated and sot forth in the following : — 

TEXT (641). 

“ The notion of one in regard to Cognitions is assumed on thk 

BASIS OF the one-ness subsisting in that same substance, 
on account of their subsisting in the same 
THING — ^IF this IS ASSERTED [then the 
answer is as in the following Text]. — (641) 

COMMENTARY. 

The answer to the above is provided in the following — 

TEXTS (642-643). 

The Number ‘ one ’ may subsist in the one Cognition ; but on 

WHAT basis does THE NOTION OF ‘ TWO ’ PROCEED, IN 
REFERENCE TO COGNITIONS ? Or EVEN IN REGARD TO THE 

' Six Categories ' and the rest ? — ^Thb notion 

TOO OF its ‘ SUBSISTING IN THE SAME THING * 

CAN ONLY BE FIGURATIVE, AND HENCE FALLI- 
BLE, — ^IJKE THE NOTION OF ‘ FiRE ’ IN 
REGARD TO THE BOY. — (642-643) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the notion of ‘ one-ness ’ is duo to subsistence in the same substance, 
— then it may be so in regard to one Cognition, as also to Pleasure and the 
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rest, — ^in which case the notion of ‘ ono ’ is due to their subsisting in the 
same substance ‘ Soul ’ (which is one) ; — ^but what would the basis of such 
notions as ‘ two cognitions ‘ three Cognitions ’ and the like ? Certainly 
(huilityy etc, do not subsist in the Soul (in wliich the Cognition subsists). 

The assertion too that is niado, — such as ‘ Six Categories ‘ the two. 
Pleasure and Pain *, ‘ the two, Dosiro and Hatred ‘ Five Idnds of Action 
‘ Two kinds of Conus, the Higher and the Lower ‘ One Being ‘ One Sub- 
sistence ’ and so forth, — ^what would be the basis for such notions ? In those 
cases, there is no Number subsisting in the same thing. — So that this assump- 
tion also is not comprehensive enough ; hence it cannot be right. 

Further, ‘ Subsistence in the same tiling * and such other basis, are 
asserted ; and yet the notion of such subsistence, even if it appeared, could 
ho oi\\y figurative, — because there are no other things ; and hence the notions 
would bo fallible ; just like the notion of ‘ hire ’ in regard to the Boy, where 
there is no real ground for applying the word to him. And, yet the notion 
is not fallible. So that the objection urged above still remains in force. — 
(f342-643) 

Tlie following Text anticipates the arguments set forth by Aviddhdkarmi 
for the proving of the existence of Number : — 

TEXT (644). 

“ The notion of Number is established on the basis of its being 

DIFFERENT FROM THE NOTION OF THE ‘ ElEPHANT ’ AND OTHER 
THINGS ; THE SAID NOTION (OF NuMBER) MUST ARISE FROM 
THINGS OTHER THAN THOSE, — ^JUST LIKE THE NOTION 

OF THE ‘ Blue Cloth ’ and the like.” — (644) 
COMMENTARY. 

He argues as follows : — “ The notion of Number must have a basis other 
tlian such tilings like the Elephant, Horse, Chariot and the like, — because it 
is different from the notions of the Elepliant, etc., — like the notion of the 
‘ Blue Cloth ’. — ‘ Must arise from things, etc,, etc, \ — i.e. it should arise from 
iv thing other than the said elephant, etc. ’* — (644) 

The Author answers tliis argument in the following — 

TEXT (645). 

HAT IS DESIRED TO BE PROVED COULD BE PROVED AS BEING DUB TO 

SUCH CAUSES AS AN IMAGINARY CONVENTION ARISING FROM MERE 
WHIM AND SO FORTH. ThE EXISTENCE OP ‘ NuMBER ’ 

IN Cognition and other things also may be due 
TO THE SAME CAUSE. — (645) 

COMMENTARY. 

Causes apart from the * Elephant, etc. * are already admitted (by us also) 
the shape of imaginary Convention and the like; so that the argument 
’ Iduced is entirely futile (the conclusion being admitted by us).. 
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The term ‘ and so forth ’ is meant to include the Remembrance of 
Convention and sucli other tilings. 

If however what you intend to prove is the fact of the notions in question 
having causes other tlian the said Imaginary Convontion and the like, then 
the reason adduced is inconclusive, Tliis is shown by moans of a Reduct io 
ad Absurdum — ‘ 2' he existence of Number in Cognition, etc,, etc, * ; — ‘ The 
same cause \ — i.e. the fact of being different from the notions (of Elephant, 
etc.). — What is meant is tiuit the ‘ Number ’ involved in such notions as 
‘ One Cognition ‘ Two Cognitions ‘ Five Actions \ would be duo to the 
same Cause ; as here too ‘ the difference from the said notions ’ is present : — 
As a matter of fact the said Number is not due to tliis circmnstance ; hence 
the Reason is Inconclusive, — ((>45) 

Further, you have explained that the number ‘ Two ’ which subsists iu 
more tlian one substance is brought about by several ‘ unities ’ associated 
with the several Cognitions. But as a matter of fact, there can be no basis 
for such an assertion. — Tliis is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (646). 

If the accomplishment of the Number be explained as dependent 
UPON Cognitions, — ^thbn, why cannot the notion be 
accepted as due to mere convention ? — (646) 

COMMENTARY. 

The terra ‘ mere ’ is meant to exclude such notions as ‘ one ’, ‘ two ’ and 
the rest, the genus constituted by these, and the relationship of these. 

‘ Why canmt the 'notion, etc,, etc, — i.e. the notion of ‘two’, ‘tliree’, 
‘ four ’ and so forth, that appear in connection with the numbered tilings, - 
why cannot this bo accepted as brought about by mere Convention ? 
The advantage in tliis would bo tliat it would not involve the assuming (►f 
the causality of any tiling whose potency is not perceived ; for if such cavtsality 
wore assiuried, then there would be an infinite number of such ‘ Causes 
It is far more reasonable therefore to postulate the ‘ luiitary conception 
itself as the recpiisite cause, — on the strength of positive and negative con 
comitance. Otherwise, it might bo assumed that ‘deities, getting at th<‘ 
Haritakl, bring about the movement of the bowels * [not the HantaM itself J. 
As a matter of fact too, ‘duality’ and the rest, wliich have been held <<■ 
be perceptible apart from things oxcludeil from the ‘ aggregate ’ and sn« 
entities, are never per<;eivcd ; nor are they compatible ; because the existt>in < 
of ‘one’ in ‘many’ has been denied, and ‘genus* and ‘subsistence’ 
going to bo denied. — (646) 


The following Text proceeds to deny ‘ Dimension ’ : — 
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TEXT (647). 

‘ Dimension ’ has been classed as ‘ Large ‘ Long ’ and the like ; 

— WHY CANNOT IT BE REGARDED AS DUE TO DIVERSITY OF FORMS 

IN THE Thing itself ? — (647) 

COMMENTARY. 

7'ho theory of tli© other Party is as follows : — 

Dimension is the basis of all notions of size ; it is of four kinds — (1) 
Largo, (2) Small, (3) Long, (4) Short. — ^Tho ‘ Large ’ Dimension again is 
of two kinds — eternal and non-elernal ; — the eternal, as also the Largest, 
Dimension subsists in Akdsha, Time, Space and Soiil ; tlw^ ‘ non-eternal ’ 
Dimension subsists in the Triad and other substances. — Similarly the ‘ Small ’ 
Dimensicm also is of two kinds-— eternaZ and non-eternal the eternal and 
also the smalk^st. Dimension, subsists in the Atom and the Mind, — in the 
sluipe of th(? ‘ atomic globule ’ ; and the non-eternal Dimension subsists in 
t li(^ Diad only ; it is also iLsod in connection with such tilings as the Pearl, 
the Amalaka-FYmi, the Bilm-ivmt and the like, which are really ‘ large — 
but only figuratively, on accoimt of the absence of much ‘ largeness ’ in their 
‘ largo dimension ’ ; e.g. the ‘ Large Dimension ’ of the Pearl is not of the 
same degree as that of the Amalaka. ; and so on in regard to all things. — 
Quest ion : — ‘ What is the difference between the Largeness and Length as 
subsisting in the Triad and the Smallness and Shortness subsisting in the 
Diael ? ’ — Answer : — As regards Largeness and Length, there is mutual dis- 
tinction ; for instance, wo come across such varied expressions as ‘ from 
among the Large tilings, bring the Longer one ’, ‘ from among the Long 
tilings, bring the larger one ’. As regards the distinction between ‘ small - 
u(\ss ’ and ‘ shortness it is perceptible only to Mystics who alone see 
tliem.” 

Ill tills scheme the ‘ Largo ’ and the rest are held to be something different 
from Colour and the rest, — on the ground that they are apprehended by 
Cognitions other than cognitions of these latter, like Pleasure, etc. — In 
lliis Reasoning, if the Reason adduced is meant to consist in the fact that 
‘ Largeness, etc, are tlio objects of Sense-perception different from the Sonse- 
licrcoption of Colour and such tilings ”, — ^then, such a Reason is one that is 
‘ unproven ’, not admitted ; because as a mattm* of fact any such thing as 
Cie ‘Large and other DimeiLsion’ is never foimd to appear in any SeiLse- 
IMTception, apart from the Colour and other tilings as they exist. — If then, 
b bo held that the notion of ‘ small % ‘ largo ’ and the like is a cognition 
C»-it is entirely different from the cognition of Colour, etc., — then the Reason 
^'comes ‘fallible’, ‘Inconclusive’; as there is notliing to invalidate a 
c ontrary conclusion. As a matter of fact there is notliing tluit really forms 
l uo object of the notion in question ; as what is hold to bo such is a more 
^ ‘rbal figment. All tliat happens is tlmt when the same Colour is seen 
^’•Tiling towards the same direction, — and it is desired to bring out the 
^Inference between that Colour and other Colours, — there appears the notion, 
Ijjised upon preconceived convention, that it is ‘ large , And iliis does not 
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justify tho conviction that it is something altogether different. Conse- 
quently there is nothing apart from Colour, etc, \ that could be regarded as 
the object of tliat notion ; and hence the Reason is one that is * unproven 
The Proposition (or ConcliLsion) also is contrary to Perception ; inas- 
much as the ‘ largo ’ and other dimensions, which are meant to bo perceptible, 
are never perceived apart from Colour and other tilings. 

Thus then, why cannot the ‘ Dimension ’ of tilings be regarded as of 
the same nature as Colour and tho rest, but based on this difference, turning 
towards a direction different from that towards which other things turn ? 
In so doing, tho assiunptiori of unseen and unreasonable tilings is avoided. — 
This is what is implied by the particle ‘ eva ’ in the Text. — ^Thus when several 
Colour, etc. are seen or touched, as turning towards the same direction, 
people come to sjieak of it as ‘ long ’ ; and when the Colour, etc. seen or 
touched are fewer as compared to the fonner, they speak of it as ‘ short 
The same explanation may bo applied to tho notion of ‘ Large etc. also. 

As in the case of the denial of Colour and other qualities, so here also, 
the denial of the ‘ Largo ’ and other dimensions may be set forth, on tho 
basis of the alternatives — ^is it one or many ? — (647) 

Further, inasmuch as tlio Reason adduced is foimd even where tho 
Probandiun (character to be proved) is absent, its ‘ inconclusivenoss ’ becomes 
all the more pronounced. This is shown in the following — 

TEXTS (648-640). 

A Line of Mansions is conceived of as ‘ i.argb ’ ; and yet no ‘ Dimen- 
sion ’ commensurate with the form of the Line is assumed. 

If it be said that it is spoken of as such on the basis of 
the quality subsisting in the same object (Mansion), 

— THEN THE ANSWER IS THAT NEITHER ‘ LARGENESS ’ 

NOR ‘ Length ’ is ever meant to belong 
TO Mansions. — (648-649) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even where tho ‘ Largeness ’ as conceived by you is not present, 
in such things, for instance, as the Lim of Mansions — ^the notion of ‘largeness ’ 
is found to appear. 

It will not be right to assort that — “The largeness subsists in tho same 
Houses wherein tlie quality of ‘ line ’ {being in a line) is present, and on t! 
strength of tliis inherence in the same thing, tho Line comes to bo spoken of ' 
Large'' ; — ^because this would bo contrary to tho Opponent’s own doctrin**. 
Tliis is what is meant by tho words of the Text — ‘ Neitlier Length, etc., etc* 

‘ Dhdrnasu ' — ^in tho Mansions, Palaces ; — ^the Dimension — extending = 
a mile and so forth, — is not meant (by the Opponent) to be present in ti 
Palaces.— (648-649) 

Question ; — “ Why cannot such Dimension subsist in the Houses ? ” 
Answer : — 
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TEXT (650). 

The * Palace ’ is held by you to be a ‘ conglomeration which is 
A Quality ; which, as such, cannot have Dimension 
(which is anothkr Quality) ; Nor can there be 
another ‘ LINE ’ OF IT. NOR CAN RECOURSE 
BE HAD TO FIGURATIVE EXPRESSION. — (650) 

COMMENTAllY. 

That is to say, you regard the ‘ Palace ’ to be of the nature of Conjunction, 
Cotifjloimration, and hence a Quality ; and not a composite substance, as 
it is not productive of heterogeneous substances. The said Quality cannot 
have Dimension ; because your doctrine is that Qualities cannot reside in 
Qualities. For the same reason the Palace, which is one (quality, cannot 
liavo a ‘ line * (or scries), which is another quality ; the expression ‘ line 
of I’alaces * itself would bo an absiu*dity ; whence then could it bo ‘ largo ’ 
(fr ‘small’ ? To explain further -‘Line’ (scries) is held to bo of the natiue 
of ‘ Number ’ ; and Number, as a Quality, can subsist only in a Substance, 
never in a Quality. -Even if ‘ lino ’ or ‘ series ’ be regarded as of the nature 
of a ‘ Composite — even so, the substratmn of a Substance must be a 
Substance, not a Quality; so that the TAne (a Substance) cannot subsist in 
the Palace (a Quality).- -If ‘ Line’ bo held to bo of the nature of Genus, — 
even so, as the Ceiuis subsists in its complete form in every one of its com- 
|)Onent Individuals, oven a single Palace could be called a ‘ Line ’, — like the 
Tree. Tliis has been thus asserted — ‘Though the House is a Conglomera- 
tion (Conjunction), how can there be a line of it ? If it were a genus, then 
even a single Palace might be called a Line ’. — ^^With regard to tin? Line 
(series) also, the notion of ‘ Long ’, ‘ Large ’ and so forth is equally impossible ; 
;js in the Palace, of which it is a substratmn, the quality of ‘ ono-ness ’ and 
tin? like is not present; and as regards the Wood and other materials (that 
go to make up the Palace), the intended Length, etc. are absent in them. 

Then again, when there are several ‘ Lines of Palaces ’, it would not be 
possible to have the notion of ‘ Lino ’ and ‘ Lino ’ extending over all ; as 

genus cannot have another genus. This has been thus asserted — ‘ Where 
tin TO are several Lines, how can that tenn be ajjplied ? Tlie genus cannot 
k u’o another genus ’. 

Nor can it be right to seek shelter under ‘ figmative expression ’ ; as the 
'!‘»lion of ‘largeness’ is not found to bo fallible in reference to tilings like 
1 lio Line ; and hence it cannot be regarded ns figurative. What is not different 
I'oni the direct connotation cannot be regarded as ‘figurative’; otherw^iso 
would load to absurdities. This has been thus declared — ‘The notion of 
t urgeness in regard to the Line, which has been held to be figurative, camiot 
' ' ligurative, as it is the object of a Cognition wliich is in no w-ay different 
the direct connotation of the term ’.-—(650) 

“ There is the notion that ‘ this is separate from that ’ ; and on the 
l ength of tliis notion even a thing that is in contact with another tiling is 
Ifcrentiated from it ; — and that which is the cause or basis of tliis differentia- 
24 
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tion is called ‘ Separateness ’ (a distinct Quality — according to the Naiydyikas). 
Tliis * Separateness ’ is something different from the Jar and other things, — 
because it forms the object of a cognition different from the cognition of 
these latter, as in the case dealt with before.” 

Such is the view of the other party (the Naiydyika). Hero also, as in 
the case of ‘ Dimension the Reason is open to the charge of being ‘ Un- 
proven ’ and ‘ Inconclusive — With this idea in his mind, the Author 
adds the following — 

TEXT (651). 

The notion of ‘ being apart which is assumed as being due to 

THE quality of ‘ SkPARATBNESS — WHY HAS IT NOT BEEN 
HELD TO REST IN THE VARIOUS THINGS OF DIVERGENT 
CHARACTERS ? — (651) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tliat is to say, as a matter of fact, no such thing as ‘ Separateness * as 
distinct from Colour, etc. ever apj^ears in Perception ; so that the fact of its 
being cognised by a cognition different from the cognition of Colour, etc. 
cannot be admitted. Hence inasmuch as, while being perceptible, tlio 
intended quality is not perceived, it must be taken to bo non-existent . — 
Nor can it be regarded as proved by the definite cognition ‘ tins is sejmrate \ 
Because those same tilings. Colour and the rest, — existing in their own 
character — ^when conceived of in relation to other things, from which they are 
foimd to be differentiated, — become the basis of the notion of the things 
being ‘ separate ’ ; and hence tlio said notion cannot prove the existence 
of any other thing (apart from those things themselves). — Hence the notion 
of ‘ being apart ’, ivhich is described as proceeding from the quality of 
‘ separateness ’, — why cannot that notion bo held to rest in heterogeneous and 
homogeneous characters ? That is, it is best to regard it as resting upon 
that. This shows the ‘ iiiconclusiveness ’ of the Reason adduced by tlu? 
other party. The compound ' vihhinna, etcJ* is to be expounded accordingly. 
-(651) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason cited is present 
in the contrary of the Probandum also : — 

TEXT (652). 

Just as Cognition, Pi.easure and the rest, being different from 

ONE ANOTHER, ARE SPOKEN OF AS ‘ SEPARATE ’, AND HENCE BECOME 
THE BASIS OF THAT NOTION (OF SEPARATENESS), IN- 
DEPENDENTLY OF ANYTHING ELSE, — SO 
WOULD OTHER THINGS ALSO. — (652) 

COMMENTARY. 

In Pleasure and otlier Qualities, the Quality of ‘separateness* cann^^ 
subsist; because Qualities are devoid of Qualities (under the Opponent- 
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doctrine) ; and yot they are spoken of as ‘ separate in the sense that tJiey 
are mutual exclusive ; and as such they become the ‘ basis ’ — cause — 
of that notion of ‘ being separate In the same manner, the Jar and other 
things also, which have been regarded as ‘ substance should be devoid 
of any such quality as ‘ Separateness distinct from themselves. — Nor can 
the said notion bo said to be ‘ figurative ’ ; as it does not differ in any way 
from the ‘ direct ’ notion. — Such is the sense of the Text. 

Or, the Text may be taken as showing the notion of ‘ being separate ’ 
{ o bo not based uj^on anything apart from the things concerned, and thereby 
])oints out the annulment of the Opponent’s Conclusion by Inference. — 
This Inference may bo formulated as follows : — ^Things that are mutually 
exclusive are not tlie substrata of any such quality as ‘ separateness ’, apart 
from themselves,— like Pleasure, etc., — Jar and other things are mutually 
exclusive ; — hence this is a natural Reason (for believing that the Jar, etc. 
cannot bo the substratum of any such quality as ‘ Separateness ’). 

It is impossible for any one thing to subsist in many things. As for 
Subsistence (which the Naiyayika postulates as subsisting in many tilings), 
it is going to bo rejected later on ; and hence there can be no such relation 
as ‘ Subsistence An argiunent annulling the said notion is also a\'ailable 
in the shape of the possibility of such relation being not present in I^leasme 
and the rest. — (652) 


The Author next proceeds to criticise the qualities of Conjunction and 
Disjunction : — 


TEXT (653). 

Conjunction and Disjunction as restricted to substances have 
BEEN postulated BY OTHERS AS CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS OF 
‘ BEING JOINED * AND THE LIKE ; THESE ARE ENTIRELY 
USELESS. — (653) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Opponent’s scheme is that — “ Conjunction and Disjunction are the 
)>a.s(js, respectively, of the notions of ‘ being joined ’ and ‘ being disjoined ’ ; 

’ *Hjy consist in the contact of what has mt been iti contacty and the ceasing of 
i’onlact of wJiat has been in contact ; — ^and that they are brought about by the 
• ction of either one or of both, as also by Conjunction and Disjunction ”. 

All this is a mere scheme ; and there is no proof for the idea tliat these 
‘»’e real entities ; honco they have been needlessly postulated by the other 
! '^liloaophers. 

Ihis argument may bo formulated as follows : — ^That in support of 
' hich there is no proof (no means of Cognition) can nev^er bo regarded by 
^ ilolligont persons as ‘ existing e.g. ‘ the Son of the Barron Woman * ;~ 
other party have no proof in support of ‘Conjunction’ ^nd ‘ Disjunc- 
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tion ’ ; henco there is non-perception of the wider condition (which makes 
the less extensive conclusion impossible). — (653) 


The following Texts (654-663) sot forth the arguments adduced by 
Uddyotakara, which are calculated to show that the Author’s own Reasons 
are ‘ Unproven * (Not admitted) : — 


TEXTS (654-657). 

" If there were so Conjunciion, then the Soil, the Seed, the Water 
AND THE Earth and such things should be always producinc^ 
their effects ; as there would be no ground for differentiation. 
— As a matter of fact however, the Soil, the Seed, the Water 

AND such things ARE ALWAYS FOUND TO REQUIRE SOMETJIING ELSE 
IN THE PRODUCING OF THEIR EFFECTS ; — LIKE THE STICK, THE WHEEL 
AND WATER, ETC. (iN THE MAKING OF Jar). TiTAT THING WHICH THEY 
REQUIRE IS Conjunciion ; and as it has a particular characteristic, 
IT IS REGARDED AS DISTINCT (FROM OTHER THINGS). WlIEN ONE IS 
TOLD TO ‘ BRING TWO CONJOINED THINGS HE BRINGS ONLY THOSE TWO 
THINGS IN WHICH HE PERCEIVES THE CONJUNCTION, AVOIDING EVERY- 
TH I NG ELSE . ’ ’ — (654 -657 ) 


CO.MMEN^’AllY. 

Uddyotakam has argiH'd as follow.s [in Sydyavdrtikn on 2. 1. 33, Uage 221, 
Bib. liid.J If Conjunction were not a distinct thing, then, of siicJi things 
as the soil, tlie seed, etc. — each itself being always there, — they would always 
produce their (t’fccts in the form of the sprout, etc. As a matter of fact 
however, they do not do so. Hence from the fa(;t of the non-production <»t' 
the effects alwaj's, it is understood that the soil, etc. rofjiiire the h(4p of sorin' 
other thing, in the producing of the elTect in the shape of the sprout ; jusi 
as in the producing of the Jar, the Olay, the Stick, tjio Water, the Tlm^ad, 
etc. require the help of the Potter, llenco it is established that this some- 
thing else that they need is Conjunciion, 

“"Fhcn again, tlio Conjunction between tw^o substances is perceived as ' 
qualification of those substances, and hence it is directly perceived as sonu^- 
thing different from those substances. For instance, when someone 
told by another person to ‘ bring two conjoined things ho brings only the 
two things in which ho perceives the Conjunction, and not any Substam 
at random. If the Conjunction wore not sometliing real and different, I'* 
might bring anything. 

“ All these arguments put inversely are to bo used in proving tli'* 
existence of Disjunction"^ — (654-657) 
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TEXT (f)58). 

“ If Conjunction and Disjunction were not there, then to what 

WOULD SUCH distinct NOTIONS BE DUE AS — ' THIS THINi; IS 
ATTACHED TO IT ’ — ‘ THIS IS DETACHED 
FROM IT ’ ? ” — ((>58) 

(COMMENTARY. 

“ Further, oven wlieii there is no other difTen'iice bet\\(‘cn two tilings, 
one is said to ])e ‘ attached to it and another to be ‘ detachiMl from it ’ ; — how 
could there be such div^erse notions, if (.■onjuiKftion and Disjunction did not 
i^xist, as something distinct, in the two things ? A particular notion in 
regard to a tiling cannot be possible without tlu? presence of something 
])cciiliar ; otlun’wist^ everything w^oiild bo possilile always and e\’(‘ryw'hcre.” 
-( 658 ) 


IT^XTS (OoD-dOD). 

“It SOMETIMES HAFFENS THAT EVEN WHEN ONE THING IS REALLY 

(klachtd FROM another, it is ferceived as affached to it, -and 

WHEN THE THING IS REALLY CLOSE TO ANOTHER, IT IS FER- 
CEIVED AS r/c/ffcAcrZ FROM it; — there are these two 
MiscoNCEFTioNs. And A miscvucEpfion has always 
SOME FRIMARY factor AS FIS COUNTERFART. ThIS 
TRIMARY FACTOR HAS TO BE FOINTED OUT IN 
THE TWO MISCONCEPTIONS CITED. 1f SUCH 
A PRIMARY FACTOR IS ASSERTED, CoNJUNI^- 

TioN AND Disjunction become 
EST A BL I S H E D . ’ (()59-(>6( ) ) 

(X)MMFNTAR^^ 

“ Fiirtlier, it so happens soim^times that, e\-e!i the Dhum and Khadira 
ui‘(‘s are really detached from one another, and to a man standing at a 
<‘!stanco, they afipear to be close (attaclu'd) together ; and in the case of the 
1 ue of Cranes seated on the thin top of a tree, even though they are close 
^‘gether, yet tliey appear as if detacJi(»d ; both these cognitions — appreh(*nding 
^ ‘ings as they are not, — ai\i false, misconceptions. And as a matter of fact, 

' “ misconception is ever produced without the apprehension of a primary 
■’tor; for instauco, unless a man has had the ]iercopti()n of the (^ow, he 
' 'iRiot have the misconception, as ‘Cow’, of the Gaea [fa ; so that there 
’ 'ust bo some primary factor pointed out as the basis of the said two mis- 
’ '»U!eptions. When such a primary factor is pointed out, the existence of 
^ *Rj unction and Disjunction would become established. Apart from 
^ ' SO two, there can be no basis for the said notion.” — (651)-G6i^) 
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TEXTS (661-663). 

Then again, on what basis is the notion of ‘ the man with ear- 
rings * PRODUCED ? It could not proceed from the mere presence 
of the Man and the Ear-ring \ for in that case, the said notion 

WOULD BE THERE ALWAYS. — FURTHER, IT IS ONLY SOMETHING THAT 
HAS BEEN perceived TO BE PRESENT IN ONE PLACE THAT IS DENTED 
IN ANOTHER PLACE. If CONJUNCTION HAS NOT BEEN PERCEIVED, THEN 
HOW DOES IT COME TO BE DENIED IN SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ ChAITRA 

IS without Ear-rings ’ ? Hence it follows that there is some such 

REAL THING IN THE SHAPE OF CONJUNCTION, WHOSE AFFIRMATION AND 
DENIAL PROCEED WITH DUE DISTINCTION.” — (661-663) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Then again, when there appears the notion that ‘ Dovadatta is wearing 
Ear-rings ’, — on what basis does it appear ? Tliis needs to be explained. 
The said notion cannot bo due to the mere presence of the Man and the 
Ear-ring ; as Devadatta and the Ear-ring being lasting entities, the notion 
should appear constantly (even when Devadatta would not bo wearing the 
Ear-ring). 

“ Further, it is only when a certain thing has been perceived to be 
present in a certain place that the notion of the negation of its presence 
is found to appear in reference to another place ; under the circumstances, 
if you have never perceived Conjunction to be present, then how could 
you have the distinct notions of Chaitra being ‘ with Ear-rings ’ and ‘ without 
Ear-rings ’ ? What is denied by the expression ‘ Chaitra is without Ear- 
rings ’ is not the Ear-ring, because it having been assumed to be existent in 
another place and at another time, it could not be denied entirely. Nor can it 
be the denial of Chaitra, the man ; as he stands on the same footing as the 
Ear-ring. Hence what is denied must bo Chaitra’s contact (Conjunction) 
with the Ear-ring. — Similarly by the affirmative expression ‘ Chaitra with 
the Ear-ring *, what is affirmed is neither the Ear-ring, nor Chaitra, — as botli 
these are well-established entities ; — Whence, by elimination, all that can ho 
affirmed is the Conjunction between these two, which has not been cognised 
by any other means. — From all this it follows that, there is such a real thiu^' 
as Conjunction (and Disjunction), by virtue of which there appear such distincl 
affirmative and negative notions as ‘ Chaitra with Ear-rings * and ‘ CMllra 
without Ear-rings ’. 

“ The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include the notion of ‘ qualification 
pointed out before.” — (G6 1-663) 


With the following Text, the Author proceeds to answer the above argu 
ments of Uddyotakara : — 
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TEXT (664). 

The answer to the above is as follows : — ^The water and the rest 
DO not remain the same, as all things are momentary. — 
Even when existent, they stand in need of that 

CONDITION IN WHICH THERE IS NOTHING 
INTERVENING BETWEEN THEM. — (664) 

COMMENTAKY. 

It l^ias been argued under Text 654 above that — “ Seed, etc. would 
always bo producing their effects ” ; but the reason that has been urged — 
that they are not differentiated— i.e. they remain the same, — is not true, not 
admitted by us ; because all things being in ‘ perpetual flux it is only in a 
particularly differentiated condition tluit they are productive of their effects. 

It has been argued under Text .655 above, that- “ The soil, etc. are 
dependent upon something else, etc.”. — If tliis is meant to prove merely 
the general fact that they are ‘dependent’, — then the argument is super- 
fluous (proving what is already admitted by us) ; this is what is shown by 
the words ‘ Even when exiatenl, etc, etc.'* ; that is, it is held by us also that the 
seed, etc. — even when existent, — become capable of producing their effects 
ill the shape of the sprout only when they are in that condition in which 
there is nothing intervening between tliem and so forth ; so that on this 
point the argument of the Opponent is superfluous. — The term ‘ avyam- 
(Ihdna ’ moans that condition in w'hich there is nothing intervening and 
so forth. — ^The phrase ‘ no forth ’ includes such factors as the absence of 
obstruction, etc. ; that- is to say, that particular condition in which (a) there 
is nothing intervening, (b) there is no remoteness among them, (c) there is 
MO obstruction by a contrary force ; — ^all these being obstacles to the appear- 
MMce of the effect. And as the ‘ condition ’ of a thing is nothing different 
from the thing itself, the argument put forward does not prove the exist- 
Mice of Conjunction as something distinct. 

If then what is intended by you to prove is the fact of the Seed, etc. 
l»*ang dependent upon a different thing in the shape of what you call ‘ Con- 
j'lnction’, — then, as your Reason, not being found to be concomitant 
V ith any such character, becomes ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; and the Corroborative 
i' stance also is devoid of the Probandinn. Tliis is what is meant by the 
(664) 


The following might be urged : — ” How do you know that the soil and 
■ io rest are dependent upon a particular condition of their own, in becoming 
^ 0 cause of producing the effect in the shape of the sprout, — and they 
‘ 0 not dependent upon the Conjunction of somctliing different from them- 
^ Ives ? and it is on the strength of this tliat you urge against us the fact of 
^ ‘T argument being superfluous if mere dependence is meant to be proved 
The answer to this is provided in the following — 
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TEXT (665), 

If the WATER, ETC. NEEDED THE CONJUNCTION ONLY, THEN THEY WOULD 

APPEAR IMMEDIATELY ON THEIR COMING TOGETHER (CONJUNCTION), 

— OR NOT APPEAR AT ALL.— (()()5) 

COMMENTARY. 

If tho Soil, Water and the rest needed only their Conjunction to brin^y 
about their effect in the shape of tlie sprout, then it should come about as 
soon as they como into contact with one anotlier ; because the Cause would 
be there in its perfect form, — exactly as it does later on. If the effect does not 
appear immediately on their first contact, then it should not appear at all, 
e\’en later on ; as the Cause would even then be as defective as on the previous 
occasion. Nor would it be reasonable to suppose that the soil, etc. art^ 
dependent upon Conjunction which does not lielp them at all ; as such a 
theory would lead to alisurdities. — Nor again is it right to regard the Con* 
junction as appearing only occasionally ; as the cause (basis) in tho shape* 
of tho soil, etc. is always there. — It might bo held that in the bringing 
about of the Conjunction also, there is need for such forces as those of 
‘ Destiny ’ and the like — But this cannot bo right ; because the same olijec- 
tion would be applicable against that view also. For instance, what would 
be the answer to the question — ‘Why does not the said Destiny bring about 
tho effect at once ?* — Tlie answer might bo that — “it does not do so, be- 
cause* the requisite urge is absent in the Cause -Then comes tho CJ|uestioii 
— ^wliy should tlu'ro lie this absence of the requisite urge ? -Such Quc'stious 
would be everywhere inevitable under the theory oi (.'auses b(*ing pernian(*nt 
entities.- —For one, on the other hand, who holds all things to bf> im]X‘rnuuieul 
(morriontary), — as the chain of all (momentart ) causes is beginninglcss, th(‘r(* 
(^an be no ]')ossibility of tlie anomaly of all tilings being produced at otu) 
and the same time ; because tho suecet>ding causes would all be restriirtcil 
l)y tho preceding ones (in the same Chain), and hence the Causes of tiiesi* 
could not be present at the same lime by reason of their own caus(*s not 
being present in their perfect condition. Thus it is only und<?r ,\ our doctriin* 
that there is possibility of the anomaly of the >Soil, etc. producing tho sprout 
at all times; hence it becomes established that the Soil, etc. do not reciuin- 
any such distinct thing as ‘ Conjunction’. ((>05) 

It has been asserted (under Text 65(5 abov^e) that as ( Vmjuncliou 
has a particular characteristic it is regarded as distinct --This is answcretl 
in the following — 

TEXT (666). 

When a man sees two things having come close together by them 

SELVES, HE BRINGS THOSE THINGS IN THAT CONDITION (WHEN 
TOLD TO DO so). — (666) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, what falls within the range of tho perceivor’s visic 
is not any distinct thing in the shape of Conjunction, by noticing which h*^ 
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brings up tlio ‘ Conjoinod things ’ ; what happens is that he notic<^s tlmt tVie 
ivvo things, whi(;h wore yjroviously in tlie condition in which there was an 
interval of space between them, have siibs<'(piently come into the condition 
in whi(;h they have come intf) juxtaposition,- these things come to be 
spoken of as ‘ conjoined things * ; as it lias bc^en alread\' proved that the 
term ‘ Conjunction ’ connotes only a particular condHion of tilings. So 
tliat whenever one finds two things in this particular condition in which they 
Iiecome expressible by the torni ‘ conjoined tiungs one brings these, and 
none others. No intelligent ]>orson ever acts on the strength of words, in 
regard to what is not expressed by those words. — (C6f>) 

It has been argued (under Text 658, above) that — “ 'I'o what woul<l such 
distinct notions bo duo as * this thing is attacliod to it — this is detached 
from it ’ ? ” 

The answer to this is provided in the billowing — 


TEXT ((Ui7). 

When a thing is rRoiu cEi) in the detached eorm, it becomes tite 

IJASIS EOK THE NOTION (3F BEING ‘ DETACHED ’ ; ON THE OTHER 
HAND, WHEN JT IS rRODCCED IN THE Ottadml FORM, IT 
BECOMES THE BASIS OF THE NOTION OF BEING ‘ AT- 
TACH! ED ’ ; — .Jl ST AS IN THE CASE OF THE 

THE Vindhua namnUtin and the HiwdJaffa 
mountain. — ((>67) 

COMMKXlWHY. 

As a matter of fact, it is a distinct object that is produced in a particular 
iorm that beconu's the basis of a distinct notion; lienee the Reason urged by 
the Opponent is Inconclusive. 'J'his is tlie upsJiot of tlu' Text as a whole. 

Tlie const ruction is — ‘the thing that is produced in \\\c detached ioT\n 
h‘*(*onies the basis for the notion of heimj detached". — 0)i the other hand , — 
i.<\ wlien it is produced as not-detached. 

‘ Jnst as in the case of the House, etc. etc." ; — these form examples of the 
^aid two notions. — Even under tlie doctrine of the opposite party, when 
lv\'o Houses have been produced as attacliod to one anotlioi*, and are therefore 
et the nature of Conjunction itself, — there is no other Conjunction wliich 
"^^erves as the basis of their being ‘ attached ’ ; — similarly when two Houses 
'■•‘WO V)een iiroduccd as detached, there is no other Disjunction u liich forms the 
’’ •sis of the notion of thoiv being ‘detached ’. — In tlio case of tlie Himdhitfa 
I ud Vindhya IVlountains also, the notion of their being ‘detached’ is not duo 
any other tiling in the shape of ‘Disjunction’, — because your own idea 
’ ' that ‘ Disjunction consists in separation following after Contact ’ [and 
' Ttainly there never lias been any contact between the two mountainsj. 
(667) 
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It has been argued (under Text 659, above) that — “ the notion of being 
attached that appears with regard to what is detached,’ etc. etc.” — ^The answer 
to this is provided in the following — 

TKXTS (668-669). 

A MISCONCEPTION DOES NOT APPEAR ALWAYS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

A Primary Conception ; for instance, the notion of ‘ Two 
Moons ’ appears independently of its similarity to 
ANY other (primary) NOTION, THROUGH SOME INTERNAL 
DERANGEMENT, WHILE THE MIND IS TURNED ELSE- 
WHERE. — Or, the requisite ‘ Primary ’ in 

THE CASE IN QUESTION MAY BE THAT SAME 
THING WHICH HAS BEEN PRODUCED IN 

THE attached form and the like 
(but is misconceived as 
BEING detached or other- 
wise). — (668-669) 

COMMENTARY. 

That all Misconceptions appear only tliroiigh the perception of similarity 
(to a primary) (•annot be admitted ; because there are some misconceptions 
which are produced, independently of all similarity, merely through some? 
disorder in the sense-organs. For instance, when a man lias the fancies of 
his Mind turned elsewhere, though what is actually before the eyes is a single 
^loon, yet, on account of the sense-organ concerned (the Eyes) being deranged 
by disease and darkness, there aptxsars the cognition furnished by the form 
of two Moons ; and this is quite clear and free from all taint of being entirely 
fanciful. 

The phrase ‘ while the Mind is turned elsewhere ’ shows that the notion of 
‘ two moons ’ is entirely indeterminate in character ; the idea being that in 
an indeterminate notion, there can be no perception of similarity ; as this 
latter is always in the form of the cognition of some sort of unity between the 
thing seen now and that seen previously ; and as such, it must be of the 
nature of some verbal expression relative to the previously perceived thing* 

Or, granting that the previous Misconception is in the. wake of a Primary 
Cognition, — even so, what the other party desires cannot bo proved. — ^Thi- 
is what is shown by the words — ‘ Or, the requisite Primary ^ etc, etc,' — ^The 
phrase ‘ and the like ’ is meant to include the thing born in the detached form. 
What is meant is that the same thing, — produced as attached or detached, 
when conceived of as precluding things of the other kind, comes to bo spoken 
by a name applied to it in accordance with tliat (attached or detached) 
form which has been perceived first ; and tliis may be regarded as the Primary 
(of the later misconception of the same attached thing as detached, or vice 
versa). So that the argument adduced by you does not prove what is desired 
by you. — (668-669) 
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It has been argued (under Text 661, above) that — “The notion of the 
man with the Ear-ring, etc. etc .'"'* — This is answered in the following — 


TEXT (670). 

The notion of ‘ the Man with the Ear-ring ’ arises only with 
REFERENCE TO Chailra (the Man) and the Ear-ring, in 
whom a particular condition has comb ABOUT ; AND IT 
ONLY APPEARS AS IF THE COGNITION WERE OF 

‘ Conjunction ’ (between the two). — (670) 
COMMENTARY. 

Just as what is called ‘ Conjunction ’ conies into existence only when 
Chaitra and the Ear-ring appear in a certain state, — and not always ; — 
in the same manner, the notion also of ‘ the man with the Ear-ring ’ is due 
to a particular state of things, and as such, why shoiild it appear always ? 

The compound ‘ Jdldvasthdvishemyoh * is to be explained as ‘ the tw’o, 
(Jhaitra and the Ear-ring, in whom a particular state has been produced 
-(670) 


It has been argued (under Text 602, above) that — “ It is only something 
that has been j)erceived to bo present in one place that is denied in another 
place, etc. etc.”. — The answer to tliis is provided in the following — 


TEXT (671). 

It is the one peculiar condition seen in one place which is denied 
IN another place. — As REGARDS THE NOTION ‘ ClIAITRA IS 
without THE Ear-ring *, it is not Conjunclion that is 
denied ; FOR THE SIMPLE REASON THAT THIS CON- 
JUNCTION HAS NEVER BEEN SEEN. — (671) 

COMMENTARY. 

The notion in question luivS been explained as being based upon a certain 
-^Tte of things ; and when this state of things, w^hich should be perceptible, 
’ not perceived under another state of things, — then there is its denial (in 
gard to this latter state of things) ; — and what is denied is not the Conjunc- 
■on that is assumed by you. For the simple reason that the ‘ Conjunction ’ 
^ s never appeared in any Cognition, apart from the things to which it is 
‘Id to belong. 
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Thus our Reason is not open to the chiirge of being ‘ Uni)rovon — (671) 

The following might bo urged (by the Opponent) — “ If wo have not 
been able to produce ])roofs in support of Conjunction, — what is yoiu* proof 
in annubnent of it ? ” 

The answer is provided by the following — 


TKXTS (672-674). 

The notion of things being ‘ conjunct ’ cannot be due to the 
Conjunction posti; gated by the other party, — (a) because 
it is the notion of ‘ BEING CONJTNCT — LIKE THE 
NOTION OF 'being CONJUNCT' IN CONNECTION WITH 

THE Mansion and such things; — or (b) because 

IT APPEARS ONTA' WHEN THERE IS MORE THAN (^NE 
THING, — LIKE THE COGNITIONS OF SEVERAL DIF- 
FERENTIATED YARNS. ^ThE same TWO ARGT^- 

MENTS MAY BE CRGED mutatis wutundis, 

AGAINST Disjunction also. — And the Rea- 
son ANNI-LLTNG (BOTH THESE (CONCEP- 
TIONS OF CONJUN(7riON AND DlS- 
JCNCTION) CONSISTS IN THE FACrP 
THAT IT CANNOT BE RIGHT FOR 
ONE THTNCi TO SUBSIST IN 
MORE THINGS THAN ONE. — 

(672 674) 


COM^IRXTARY. 

The arguments may ])e fc)rmulat(»d as follows : TIk^ notion of ‘ bein;: 
conjunct’ is based upon the mere Object, which Iims nothing to do with tin* 
‘ Conjunction ’ postulated by you, — ^,just like the samt? notion in such expres- 
sions as ‘ the conjunct liousc^s — and th(^ notion of ‘ Chaitra with the Kar 
ring’ is the notion of * Ijoing conjunct’ ; lienees this is a natural reason (fe* 
regarding it as due to the nature of the thing itself). — Or, that which aj^pear 
on the coming tr)get her of several things follows from the things thomselv‘‘ 
entirely devoid of the ‘ Conjunction ’ postiilatc'd by you, — ^as the notion o' 
several yarns lying apart from oiKi another ; — the notion of ‘ being conjunct 
is a notion of this kind; — hence this is a natural reason (for regarding i 
as duo to the nature of the things themselves). 

‘ Yuhtadhih ’, — i.e. the notion of two things being conjunct. 

These same two arguTnents may be put forward also for denying ‘ Disjunc- 
tion ’ : — (a) Because it is the notion of * being disjunct — or (h) becau:? 
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its appearanco is dopondent upon the absence of several things, — the notion 
of ‘ being disjunct in the case of two ranis and such things, must bo duo to 
the particular things themselves, irrespectively of the ‘Disjunction’ postulated 
by the other party, — just like the notion of ‘ being disjunct ’ tlxat appears in 
relation to two Rams living far apart, or that which appears in relation to 
the Himalaya and the Vimlhya Mountains. 

Question ; — “ What is the reason that annuls the conclusion contrary to 
the Probandura in the above reasonings, — which would preclude the presence 
of the Reason in something where the Probandum is known to be absent ? ” 

Answer*, — ^ The reason anmtlliny, etc, etc,^ — ^That is, the fact that the 
subsistence of one thing in several things cannot l^e right, has been shown 
in detail in Iho Chapter on the ‘ Composite Whole *, under Text 607 (above) ; 
hence it is not set forth hero. — (672-674) 

The author proceeds to set forth objections against the Qualities of 
‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ : — 


TEXTS (675.676). 

'Phe name (and idea) of ‘ I^riority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ have been 

ASSI MED AS THE BASIS OF THE NOTIONS OF ‘ FORE ’ AND ‘ AFT — AS 
THESE NOTIONS CANNOT HE DETERMINED IN REFERENCE TO 
Space AND Tme.—BvT JT^ST AS THE RluE AND OTHER 
COLOl’RS, WHICH <X)ME INTO EXISTENCE IN SCC- 
CESSION (one after THE OTHER), COME TO BE 
SPOKEN OF ‘ FORE ’aND ‘ AFT WITHOTTT 
REFERENCE TO DISTINCTIONS DUE 
TO ANY OTHER CONDITIONS, — SO 
WOULD THE SAID NOTIONS 
BE IN RECARD TO OTH ER 
THIN(;S ALSO. — 

(675-676) 


COMMENTARY. 


[The position of the Xydya-vaishesika is as follows] — “ That from uliich 
the notions ‘ this is before ’ and ‘ this is after ’ are the Qualities named 
' I’riority ’ and ‘ Posteriority which are the basis of the said notions of 
‘ ‘ore ’ and ‘ aft ’ respectively. — ^The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include the idea 
of ‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’. The argument may be formulated as follows : — 
'Pae idea of ‘ fore’ and ‘ aft ’ must be based u|)on something other than the 
A’ and other things, because it is different in character from the idea of 
latter, — ^liko the idea of Pleasure, etc. — For instance, wlien two objects 
standing towards the same direction, thcTo appears the notion ‘ this is 
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fore and that is aft ’ ; tliis notion cannot be due to Space (Direction) ; — nor 
can it be due to Time ; because even when two persons, one old and the 
other young, are present at the same time, but in uncertain directions, 
there appears the distinct notion of ‘ fore ’ and ‘ aft ’ (Senior and Junior) ; 
so that this distinction is there even though there is no difference in Time. 
Apart from these two — Space and Time, — there is nothing else wliich could 
be regarded as the basis of the notions in question. Hence it becomes 
established that what form the basis of these notions are the Qualities of 
‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’. — ‘ These notions cannot be determined in 
reference to Space and Time ’ ; — that is to say, it caimot be held to be in 
reference to near and far objects in contact with points in Space and Time. 
— ^The tenns ‘ Space ’ and ‘ Time ’ are used here figuratively, in the sense of 
objects in contact with points of Space and Time. So that what is meant is 
that Priority and Posteriority, — both kinds — have been explained by other 
people as being due to Space and Time. The manner in wliich these are 
said to be produced by Space is as follows : — ^\Vhen two objects are standing 
in the same direction, — then, in reference to the point near any one observer, 
taken as the standard-point, there appears, in regard to the object 
wherein Posteriority subsists, the notion of its being * far off ’ ; — ^and on tht^ 
basis of this idea, from the contact of the further point in Space, the Qiialit >' 
of Posteriority becomes produced ; — and taking a point further removed 
from the observer as the standard-point, there arises the idea of the objoc*t 
being * near ’, in reference to the object wherein Priority subsists ; and from tlic 
contact of this with another point in Space, the Quality of Priority becomes 
produced. — ^The manner in which those Qualities are produced in refereiict^ 
to Time is as follows : — Between an old and a young man standing at tlu? 
present time, in varying directions, — ^with regard to that person whose contacts 
with sunrise and sunset are deduced to liave been larger in number, — from liis 
ivrinkles, grey hairs, growing beard and so forth, — there arises the idea of 
his being ‘ old ’ (Prior) in reference to the standard -point provided by tlu^ 
other man ; and on the basis of tliis idea, from the contact of another point 
of Time, the Quality of ‘ Priority ’ becomes produced ; — and from the 
standard -point provided by the older man, the idea of the other man having 
liad lesser contacts with sunrise and sunset is deduced from the fact of h\> 
being beardless and so forth, — from wliich arises the idea of ‘ nearness ’ 
(proximity) in regard to the younger man ; and through tliis idea, out of tin 
contact of another point of Time, the quality of ‘ Posteriority * become ■ 
produced.” 

The Text proceeds to show that the above Reasoning in support 
Priority and Posteriority is ‘ Inconclusive on account of the Reason bcin 
present in the contrary of the Probandiun also — ‘ JiLst as the Blue, etc. c/e. 
— * Bhuva ’ is existence, and the ‘ vyavasthiti ’ qualified by this is coming in!'^ 
existence; when tliis is *'krarmtm\ in succession, [it serves as the roas* 
for what is going to bo said]. That is to say, in the case of Blue, etc., < - 
account of their coming into existence in succession (one after the other*, 
the whole phenomenon is regulated by the conditions of Time, not by tli 
conditions of any Quality, — ^and hence we liave such notions of Priority 
Posteriority as ‘this is the prior or earlier Blue* and ‘that the postene 
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or later Blue — oven in the absence of any such Qualities as Priority and 
Posteriority ; because no Quality can subsist in a Quality ; — ^why cannot 
tiie same be accepted in the ease of the Jar and other things also ? 

What is meant by this is as follows : — If what is meant by the Opponent 
is to prove the mere fact of being dependent on something else, then the 
Heason adduced is ‘ Inconclusive as it is present in tlw? contrary of the 
l^robandum also. — ^If what is meant to be proved is the fact that the notion 
ill question is based upon the particular Quality brought about by the eternal 
substances of Time and Space , — then there can be no Corroborative Instance. 

-The conclusion is also annulled by Inference ; for instance, it is possible to 
set up the following inference — ^The notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’ is based 
upon a certain regularity in the successive appearance of tilings without any 
such quality as lias been postulated by the other party, — because it is the 
notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’, — like the notion of ‘ Fore ’ and ‘ Aft ’ in regard 
to Colour and such tilings ; — the notion in question in regard to Jar, etc. also 
is such a notion of ‘ Fore * and ‘ Aft ’ ; — hence it is a natural reason (for 
regarding it as being based upon the said regularity, etc.). 

It might be argued by the Opponent that — “ In the case of the Blue, etc., 
the notion of Priority of Posteriority is figurative, based upon the notion 
subsisting in the same object as tho Blue, etc. ; and hence the Reason is not 
open to tho fallacy of ‘ Inconclusivencss ’ ; and inasmuch as, in the case of 
the Blue, etc. also, the qualities of Priority, etc. are admitted to form the basis 
of the said notion, the Corroborative Instance cited is not devoid of the 
Probandurn.” 

But this cannot bo so ; it has been already answered by the statement 
that as the notion is not found to be fallible, it cannot be regarded as 
‘ figurative ’ ; and further, as tlie two qualities are not perceived even in their 
own substratum, it is not right to accept any notion as based upon it ; how 
then could it ever be based upon it in the case of Blue and the rest ? — What 
too could bo assumed to bo tho basis in the case of such things as Pleasure 
Mild tho like ? As there is no co -subsist onco in the same substratmn. 

Further, as Time and Space have already been rejected above, they cannot 
h(> regarded as existent ; the ‘ Priority ’ and ‘ Posteriority ’ based upon these 
i^ljould also be regarded as non-existent ; how then could the notion be believed 
t ') be based upon those ? Consequently any such idea caimot save the Reason 
iiom being ‘ Inconclusive ’. — According to you again. Time and Space 
have no parts, from contact with which, as associated with ‘ unitary concep- 
tion *, tho notion of ‘ Priority ’ and ‘Posteriority ’ could be produced ; the 
J' .ison for this lying in their being essentially one and without parts. Nor 
‘ i 01 it bo right to seek explanation for a state of things in a merely imaginary 
‘ part ’ conceived figuratively ; as all such assmnptions are restricted within 
’’ v ll-defined limits by the real state of things ; and wliat is merely ‘ figiu’a- 
t \’o * is essentially unreal and false. Hence our Reason is not Inconclusive. 

As for the Reason adduced by the Opponent, it may be pointed out 
^ -at it is ‘ Unproven ‘ not admissible — (675-676) 

With tho following Texts, the Author anticipates and answers the 
guments adduced in favour of such qualities as ‘ Number * and tho rest : — 
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TEXTS (677-678). 

If it be held that — ‘‘ Number, Conjunction and the rest cannot be 

NON-DIFFERENT FROM SuhstanCC, BECAUSE THEY SERVE TO 
CHARACTERISE AND DIFFERENTIATE THIS LATTER, — LIKE 
THE Stick ”, — THEN [OUR ANSWER IS THAT] THERE IS 
PROVING OF WHAT IS ADmTTED BY US, IF WHAT 
IS MEANT IS THAT THEY HAVE AN ‘ ILLUSORY 
EXISTENCE ’ ; BECAUSE WHAT IS ‘ IMAGIN- 
ARY ’ CANNOT BE DEFINED EITHER 
AS ‘ THIS ’ OH ‘ NOT THIS 

(677-678) 


COMMEXTART. 

Says tlio Xyaija- Vaishestka All the above-inontionod qualities, 
Xiuiiber aiul tho rest, eaunot bo iioii-ditl’oroiit from Siibstanco,~bo('«ius<? 

they servo to eharaeteriso and diiToroiitiato Substances; when one thin;' 

differentiates another, it cannot b(^ iion-dilTer(*nt from the latter, — ^jnst as 
the stick, wliich differentiates Dcjvadatta, cannot bo tho samo as Dovadatta.” 

If what is meant to prove l)y this argument is simply tho denial of these 
Ijeing the same Jis Substance, then it is open to tho charge of being futile. 
Because all things that have an ‘illusory or imaginary existence’ are non- 
entities, and as such it cannot be assorted in regard to them as to whether 
they are the same as, or different from, anything. And this is what is 
admitted by us also. — ((>77-078) 


Tho following Text antica pates tho Answer given to tho above by 
Aviddhakarna : — 


TEXT (679). 

If the FACT OF THE ‘ GrOUP ’ AND SUCH THINGS BEIN(i nudefinahfe 
IS DENIED (by the OpPONENT) ON THE (JROUND THAT THEY 
HAVE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES, -JUST LIKE COLOUR, SoUND, 

Taste and other things, — [then our answer is as 
given in the next Text], — (679) 

COMMENTARY. 

He has argued as follows: — “Tho particular states of the Group am 
tho Chain are not incapable of being dehned as this or notdhis , — ^because tin* 
are endowed with distinctive features, — ^just like Colour, Taste aind sueb 
things.” — (679) 
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Tho following Text supplios tho answer to this argnmont (of Aviddha- 
kama) : — 


TEXTS (G80-681). 

Tn reality, the ‘ Group ’ is absolutely feature-less ; hence, like 
THE ‘ Sky-lotus it can have no specific f’roi’erties ; 

THEY ARE ALL FIGMENTS OF IMAGINATION. — EvEN WHEN 
STATED IN THIS FORM, THE REASONING ADDUCED WOULD 
BE ‘ EaLLTBLE IN VIEW^ OF THINGS LIKE THE 

‘ Sky-lotus Tn fact, ‘ non-difference * 

AS WELL AS ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ RESTS ALWAYS 
IN AN OBJECT. — (680-681) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tf what is luo.ant to ho tho Roason is tho prosoiico of rad spooiho ])ro- 
|)(>rtios, thon it oannot ho rogarclod as ‘ admitted ’ (hy both parties) ; hi'canso 
for tho Bauddha, it oannot ho admitted that tho ‘ Chain ’ and otlior tilings 
wliioh have inoroly ‘ illusory oxistenoo ’ are ondowi'd wit h any real spooifio 
|)roportios. — Tf howc'vor the Reason is meant to h(' |)ut forward only in a 
vague gtmoral s<irt of way, thon suoh hnnghmry [import ios as ‘ non-oxistonoo 
' inoorporoalit y ’ oto. are present also in the ‘ sky-lotus ’ and suoh things ; 
-honoo the Roason adduood hooomos ‘ fallible ‘ inoonclusix o 

‘ Even when sUded in this form *, — i.o. if tho assertion is made in a vague 
g(*noral sort of way, without reforonoo to any woll-dotonninod spooifio pro- 
portios. 

T^or the following roason also tho Roason is ‘ fallible -inoonolusivo ’ : — 
l»ooauso ‘ non-difforonoe ’ — sameness — and ‘ dith'nmoo ’ — being something 
« ‘ 1st ‘,- -rcs^ ahvays in an object, — not anywhere else. 'Fho ‘ CJiain ’ and other 
tilings have a more ‘ ideal ’ existerK^o, and as suoh art' not objects ; liow thon 
‘•'Mild there he any difference or non -difference from th(>se ? 

Thus then, it has h(>on shown that, in tho first argument (propounded by 
I riddJinkorna), if what is meant to he proved is merely the dtnial of th(> 
-difference of Number, oto. from Suhstanoe, — tJn'ii there is ‘futility’. 

((180-081) 


It miglit be argiu'd that — “it is not more denial of non -difference that 
' ‘ seek to oatablish, Imt, in view of the faot that two n(>gatives inak(' one 
== I innative, by rncMins of the two negatives we an' seeking to prove tlie 
fferenee of Number, oto. from Substaneo 

This is tho reasoning that is refuted in the following ^oxt ^ 

25 
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TEXT (682). 


Tftits then, tf what ts meant to be asserted is that Number and 
THE rest are other THAN (DIFFERENT FROM) SUBSTANCE, — 
THEN THE REASON HECOMES OPEN TO THE FALLACY OF 
' HaVINO no substratum — BECAUSE NUMBER 
AND THE REST ARE NOT ADMITTED AT ALL. 

-(6S2) 


( OMMKN'rARY. 

Tlmt is, what the other party so(‘ks to ])rov(> is not that tlioy ore not 
non-dlffercnt, but that thoy are different.- ( 082 ) 


The followinji: Te.vt shows ]k)w Xmnbor and tlio rest an* devoid of sn])- 
stratum : — 


TEXT (683). 

If it is Substance itself, as diversified THRouiiii 'Group’, etc., 

THAT IS SPOKEN OF AS SUCH, — THEN WHAT THE ARGUMENT 
WOULD PROVE WOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE OF SUBSTANCE 
FROM ITSELF — THUS INVOLVING SELF-CONTRADICTION. — 

((583) 

(;OMMKX'l’AKY. 

‘ Is spoken of os snrh ’ i.(*. as ‘ one ‘ two ’ aud so forth. 

It iiii^ht b(* argued that what is to he proved is th(^ differeiiec* ol 
XuTuV)er, (*te. which an* only forms of Substance.” 

The answer to this is ‘ [Vhot the artjurncnt would prove, etc.' ; i.e. no 
entity can be different from its own form ; as it would bc'come d(?\'oid of its 
own ~ Self -conlrodielion\ — i.c*. contradiction of one anotlu‘r ; 

becans(*. ‘ Diftenaice ’ and ‘ Non-diffcrence being of the natnr(> of exclusion 
and inclusion, caimot co-exist in any single o))ject. 


Tims liave all qualities ending with ‘ Tosteriority ’ l>een reject(*d. Tli*‘ 
rest of the qualiti<*s (postulattHl by the N puffo- Voishesika) b(*ginning will' 
(U)gniflon and (*nding with effort - have' b(*(m lield to subsist in the Son<. 
They should tlaa'efon^ l>e takem as discardcid by the rej(^(;tion of tlu^ S< 
itself. 

As a matt(T of fact however, tlie Soul cannot l)e tlu^ snl • 
stratum of these qualities. Because Uie Soul could be tlie sui)slratma 
those, eitlier as bc*ing tlie caiLst? of their production, or us being the cause 
their subsistence. It cann(»t bo tiuj caiis<? <;f tluar production, bi^caus , 
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tlio Cause (Soul) Ijoing always there in its perfect form, Pleasure and 
other effects would })o produced always ; nor can there be any dependence 
upon auxiliaries for a Cause in wliich no pc'culiar properties can be produced 
by anytliing else ; as has been nnterated hundreds of tiijfios. — Xor again can 
an eternal Substance have the capacity of producing eft’ects ; a,s such pro- 
duction could only bo either succc^ssive or simultaiu'ous, and it has been 
(>x|)Iained that in the case of an eternfil substance then? is incongruity 
both in successive and simultaneous activity.— or again can the Soul be 
the cause of the subsistence (of the Qualities in qu(?slioii) ; becaust? ‘ sub- 
sisten(?e ’ has no otlier form than that of tlie ‘ Subsistent ’ itself ; so that- if 
the Soul were said to be the cause subsistence^ it would mean that it is the 
cause of th(' subsistent thing itself ; and this idea lias just been rejected. Then 
again, the subsistent thing being a well-established entity, it can have no 
caust^ at all ; as there would bo nothing therein that could bo done by the 
Caus(\ Kvvn if tiie suhsistenre were something different from the subsistent 
tiling, there could be nothing done by the cause in the latter, as it will 
have brought aliout only the suhsislemce, which ex-hypolhesi is something 
different. And thus not |)roducing anything in the subsistent thing, how 
could the Soul be its substmtum ? — Xor will it 1)0 right to urgt? that — “in- 
asmuch as till* vSoul will hav(^ produced the subsistence related to the sub- 
sistenl thing, it would b('» a helper of the latter ; because the said relationshi]) 
is not y('t [)roved. — As a matter of fact, the Soul cannot be regarded as the 
cause of the subsistence ; becausi' an eternal thing can have no such causal 
poteiKW, - as has Im'cu ex|)lainc?d before. 

PurtluT, th(> entity (in the shape of subsistence) that is estalilished 
(hy th(^ Soul) — would it b(^ of ]icrmanent nature ? or evanescent ? If 
the latter, then how can it be (Established by something else ? It ^^'ould 
lose its charaxjtiT. If, on the other hand, it is permanent, then also its 
f'stablisher ((Siuse) would be futile ; as by its very natm’c, the subsistence 
would be there always. 

further, as regards corporeal things, it is possible to assume for them, 
a substratum wliich prev(*nts their falling downwards ; for the things in ques- 
tion Jiowever, which are incorporeal, such as Pleasure and the rest,— there 

‘•an be no falliny downward; then what would the ‘substratum’ do for 
them ? 

-F^astly, for what (*annot be spoken of either as existent or as non-existent, 
tli(Te ('an 1 m' no subsistiny at all. 

In this maruK'r Pleasun^ and otliiu* Qualitii's may b(' shown mutatis 
uiutandis to Ix' incapable^ of Ix’ing regarded as subsistent; from which it 
hallows that there can be no sucli thing as ‘ Quality 

Th(*n again, JUfddhi has been acceptcxl by the oth(Er pai*ty as bi'ing of 
' h(* nature of Jndna, Cognition, — as declared in the following Sidra — “ Buddhi, 

' palabdhi, Jndmi, are synonyms” (Nydyasfdra 1. 1. 15). Kven though 

• uddhi is of this nature, yet the oth('r party have not admitted any such 
' ‘ini of it as is apprehended \)y itself ; in fa(*t thi'y regard it as apprehend(Ed 

• >' another Buddhi. Thus, not having a self-siillicicnt existence, like Colour 
' ad other things, — it <?aimot rightly bo regjxrded even as Buddhi, This is 
l oing to be oxj)la.ined lah^r on. — (083) 
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PJoasiiro, Pain, Dosiro, Hatred and Effort, — aro Qualities that have 
been licld to be distinct from CotjnHwn (Buddhi), These wo are going to reject 
in course of the examination of the Moans of Kight Cognition (C'liaptc'rs 17, 
18 and 19). 

As regards the Qualities of Gravity, Fluidity and Viscidity, — those aro 
to be rcjoct('d in the same way as Colour and the rest. 

In view of this, the Author proceeds next to reject the Quality of 
Momentum (Samskdra ) : — 


TEXTS (684.085). 

Momentum has been described as being of three kinds — named 
‘ Vega Velocity, — ‘ Bhdvanu \ Impression, — and ' Sfhitasthfh 
pnka \ ‘ Elasticity — ^All this however is not 
compatible ; — because things being momenfanj, 
there can be no action in them, of the con- 
tinuity of which the Momentum named 
‘ Velocity ’ coui.d be the cause. — 

(684-6S5) 


COMM KXT ARY. 


Th(»re are threes kinds of MomcMilinn : V(*loeity, Impression and Elasticity. 

Of these tlw? Morneutiim named ‘ Vt‘loeitv ’ subsists in the five ci>rpon‘fil 
substances, Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Mind, — and is produced by an 
action due to Effort and Propulsion. It is tlie cause of actitju proceeding 
in a ])articular direction ; and prevents contact with tangible substances. 
For instan(r(^, in the Arrow, it is due to action produced by a particular 
effort ; b\' virtia? of wlii<?Ji it falls on the head of a nnnot*' object. That is 
why it is accepted as liaving its exist('nc(^ indicated by partirnilar (I'h'cts. 
In such things as the brancli <if a trec‘, the same (piality is dia^ to the mo\»‘ 
ment produced by the stroke of the stone hurled at it. 

Tho Momentum called ‘ Impression ’ is a cjuality of the Soul ; it has Immmi 
said to be produced by Cognition, and also to be the Came of ( -ognition. I< 
is accepted as having its existence indicated by such parti(;ular effects a - 
Remembrance and Recognition. 

As regards tb(j quality of Elasticity, it belongs to corpon^al substances ; 
it is tho quality that brings its solid and lasting substratum ba(?k lo 
previous position from wliicdi it had been torn away by sona? 
effort ; for instance, when the Palm-leaf whi(5h has be(ai rolhd up foi‘ ■' 
long time is spread out, and then let off, — it nwerts to its fornu'r (roll‘ d) 
position. The effect of this quality is seen in such things as tho Row, ih* 
Tr(?c- brancli, the Horn, the Teeth and also in Cloth and so forth, wif 
tlioy are biait and straightencid. 

‘ All this \ — i.e. all the three kinds of Momentum. 

Of the Momentum callcnl ‘ Velocity ’, any such effect as connection wii* 
an action is not admitted ; because it lias bcjen proved that all things are c» 
perpetual flux (momentary); lienco immediately upon things coming ioi 
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(jxistoim), th(\y cm^msc? to ('xist; so that no action is possible' in ihe^m, of tho 
continuity of which action, Voltxiity could he the cause.— Tf by ‘ (continuity 
of action ’ is nucant the i)roduction of things that is p(!rc(?iv(?d to })0 separate 
from its coiistitiuait (cause, —tlu'ii (iV('ii so, thee Ih'asou rcanains ‘ liKconcrusive ’ 
(Kallibhc). H('(.*aiise what arcc inferr(>d from the said ‘continuity of action’ 
aro tlio ])revious Causal-Ideas of things produce'd in that way, — and not 
a.ny sucdi thing as thic said ‘ MonKaitiim ’ ; beccaiise (concomitance with this 
lattiT Jms nowhicre Ihmcii pccrciaved. — Further, if the not-falling of the arrow 
w('re due to tiic' quality of Valocily^ thcai it should nevecr fall at all ; as 
tho V('locity proventivee of sucli falling would be always th(*r(c. Under the 
eircuiiLstancos, what could bo th(i explaiiaticm of the fact of the arrow falling 
while moving in a particular region of Ahli^ha ? -Tt cannot be said that- 
th(’! falling is duc' to the cessation of Vel(x*ity on account of its for<*e having 
b(Hui deslnmul by contact with such solid su})slanees as Air and the like ” ; - 
as, in that (rase, the failing should coin(> alxait Ix'fore it does ; as the Air 
obstructing it is Ukto all along. — Tt might lx* argiu'd that — “ B(‘fore tho 
Arrow' actually falls, the fonx' of thi^ \'^(>locity is vi^ry strong, it [)ierces 
tlu’ougli th(' obsta<;le due? to the Air, and carri(‘s tlw' /Vrrow furlli(*r to another 

plac(5 Tf that b(' so, to wliat is its subseijneiit weakness due wht*r('by it 

dcH's not (rarry th(^ Aitow still further ? As a juatter of fact, in all cas(‘s, 
it is found that the Arrow falls in tlio way, while moving through Akasha, 
over the wdiok^ of which tlu' contact of Air is (Miually pn^sent. It cannot 
be said that the V(?locity becomes altered Ial(*i’ on ; as t h('re is no cause wdiich 
could prodiKx? this alteration in the V(‘l<x*i<y ; as its inhertait cause in the 
sha [)0 of the Aitow is the same all througli. — It cannot be right to say 
that what (jua lilies it subscMpuaitly is the cause calk'd ‘ Karma’ (‘ Action’). 
Bo(iauso that also w'ould be opem to the same objection. kbiMi if th(5 sub- 
sequent Velo(;ity be diftereiit (from tlie initial one), as there would bo no 
cause for the dostruclicm of tho former Wlocity, it should continue as before 
and there should bo no falling down of the Arrow'. — ^"The Conta<;t of Air 
cannot be destructive of the previous VoliK'ity ; as if that were so, then the 
Aitow should fall down Ix'fore it do(*s, — as pointed out above ; the Air 
being the same all through, its c(nita(.*t also would Ix' tlxTe all through. 
So there is nothing in this explanation. — (084-()S;3) 

Tho following I'ext states the objections against the IMomontum named 
‘ Impression ’. 

TEXT ( 686 ). 

The Momentum called ‘ Impression ’ is of the nature of an impress 
ON THE Mind. It cannot be a quality of the Soul ; because 
THIS HAS BEEN REJECTED. — (686) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tf Impression is postulated only in a general way as the cause of 
uMuembraiicc', then the argumiait proves w^luit is alrc'ady admittcxl and is 
dierefore futile. Biicause it is already admitted (by us) that the cause of 
' vemcinbranco consists in Impression wliit'Ji is a form ‘ of tJio Mind itself, 
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boinj^ a potency protlucod in it by a pro\nons approhension ; this is known 
by the name of ‘ Vdsam \ ‘ Oonccptioii — If wliat is incajit to bo f)rov('cl 
is Tinpression as a Quality of tlio Soul, then, as such an impression will never 
liavo been found to l)o eoncomita?it with Roiueniimiiuje, tJi(^ Reason would 
be Inconclusive ; and the Conclusion also would lx* one tliat is annulled by 
Inference'. And inasmuch as its intendiKl substratum, tlu^ Soul, has already 
Ih'cii disearde'd bc'fore, and lienee cannot exist, its epiality also would lx* 
non-e'xistent. -Tliis argument may be formulattxl as follows : — \\ lx*n a 
number of tilings subsist in aiuitluu* thing, they can have no subsistence' it 
the latter thing is non-existent, -c'.g. the [licturo cannot exist if the wall is 
not there ; -and under the Opposite party’s vimv, the Momentum in (|ui‘stion 
is subsistent in the Soul ; — ^^lienee there is found in it a character that is 
contrary to what is concomitant with the Probandum. Tlenci^ what is 
desiri'd is not proved. Specially as the S<)ul itself lias bix'ii previously 
discarded, 'riius the net result of the moans of Right (^ignition liearing 
upon the matter is that Impression should Ix^ regarded as Ix'ing of tlx* 
nature of an imprt'ss upon the Mind, and not a (piality of tlie Soul. Thr 
sense is tJiat while tlie former view is supported liy proofs, the lall(‘r is not 
so supported . — ( (186) 

'rhe following Text points out objcM-tions against tlu‘ third kind of 
Moment uin (i.e. Elasticity) : — 

TEXT (687). 

There can be no srcii quality as ' Elasticity because thinijs are 

IN A ' perpetual flux AND HENCE NOTHIN^; CAN BE LASTlNd 
{sthita) ; if there were any such thini;, it should 
CONTINUE TO EXIST IN THAT SAME FORM. — (687) 

[1’ho name of this Quality appears throughout in this work in the form 
‘ Sl/iltasfhflpdk'd though tho form in which it is known from the 
books is ‘ Sthilisthdpakn \ That tho former form is not an error of tho copyist oi- 
tho printer is clear from this 7V.r^ whore the first term in the compound is clearly 
stated to be ‘ .sthUa ’.] 

CO^rMEXTARY. 

Tliat is to say, the ' SlhU(i\ ‘ lasting thing, of which this Quality is 
said to bo the " Slhdpaka\ ‘ re-establishor — is that thing by itself nol- 
htslintj ? Or is it by itsedf htstlng ? Only th(?se two alternatives are possible.- 
If it is nol-UtHllng, then as in a moment it will have coasi^d to exist, what 
would fxj tlxjre which the Quality in (piestion would re-efilabiush ? On the 
other hand, if it is, Viy itsi^lf, kutllngy — thiai, if the thing in question would Ix' 
existent, — then, as all existing things (rontinuo to exist in their own form, 
i.e. without diA'iating froiri it, — the tiling would (*ontinue in th(^ same form ; 
aial in that (jasc, wliat would be the need for assuming a ‘ re-cstal)lisJu‘r ’ <>1 
it, wliich would Jiavi! nothing to do ? — (687) 

It might bo argued that — “ Even though all things are momentary, as 
each of them would exist for a moment, and would continue in tho con- 
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limious ‘ Oluiiii — it is in to this that tlu^ Qus>'lity in ((ii(?stion is 

said to function ”, — tlicn, tlio answer is as follows : - 

TKXT (t)8S). 

IhlK MOMKNTAllV KXISTKNCK OK A TlllN(i CONSISTS MKKKLV IN ITS IIEINO 
rKODIJCKI) FROM ITS CAUSE*, AND THE ‘CONTINUITY^ IN THE 
chain’ also (ok every SUCCEEDINC THIN(J) IS DUE TO 
REINC PRODUCED FROM EACH PRECEDINC THINC. — (dSS) 

(!()MM KNTAItY. 

MoiiKadary things arc adniittiMl to exist only as heing produced from 
(heir causi's ; and wJiat is calN'd their ^ sfhiti \ ‘status’, (consists only in 
their unjnirlntj their omi selrea, -and not in tlieir taking up their form sub- 
s(‘(|ia‘ntly to tluMr having accjuired tla'ir status; as liy themselves all things 
an' .moriH'ntary, and hence^ incapable of atatfliKj at an> tinu' subsequent 
le their coming into existenci'. — Or, if the thing did so (‘xist, it would 
ncvi'r ceas(* to (‘xist, it should be there as before; and even subseipuaitly, 
it would nmiain tiu' sanu* ; or else, it would have to renouiK'i? its own nature. 

-In tIu? ‘(’liain ’, thi^ production of each succeeding Croduet is due to tlu? 
iiiimediately preceding cause. So that even here, then? is nothing that 
(•(Mild b(^ done b>' th(' Momentum in (jutvstion. (t)8S) 

SaA's th(‘ Opponent Well then, the Monu'utum in (|ueslion would 
establish what is not- momenta rjf 
Anfsiver : — 


TKXTS 

IWhAT is NOT-MOMENTARY] does not appear in ANY OTHER FORM ; — OK 
WHAT THEN (VH/LD THE MOMENTUM HE THE ‘ ESTAHLISHER ’ 

Nor has this Momentum been eound to have causal 

CHARACTER ; THE CAUSE THEN MAY CONSIST OK THIS 

Momentum or somethinc else. Further, the 
Momentum in question has been held to be 
A quality that re-establishes what has 

BEEN ALREADY PRODUCED, — SUCH FOR 
EXAMPLE, AS THE Clolfl. — WhAT THERE- 
FORE HAS BREN CALLED A ' QUALITY ’ 

AND ‘ Momentum ’ is not 
possible. — ((iSJ)-t)l)0) 

COMMENTARY. 

It lias l>een alrc'ady pointed out tJiat the thing that is not-afotnentary 
ran never bccoino otborwiso than it is, and hence its aldfua is tliere always, — 
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so tliiit tJiore would l)o nothing to bo established by tho qiiixlity in question, 
eslablishcr of status, Elnsticity. 

It might bo iirgiiod tlxjit — “ Tlio Quality may not bo th(5 establisher ; 
it may bo tho producer of tho Moment itself 

TJio aiLsw(3r to this is that this Momenlum has not been found to hare 
causal character ; tho conviction regarding the regality of tho trutli about 
tilings is always dopondout upon tho Means of liight Cognition ; and as a 
matter of fact tho causal character of Momentum, -as something different 
from well-known causes — is not doHnitely recognised in tilings like tho Clot lo 
by Porceptioii and Nt)ii-api)rohoiision, — or as something difforont from the 
ordinary offocts, as in the organs like tho eyes ; hence tho notion in quosticjii 
cannot bo based upon any such cliaracter. 

If it bo argued that — “ even though its causal potency has not beiai 
perceived, yet tho fact of its being the Cause might be [)resumcd 

If that bo so, then Momentum, or anything else, like tho Parrot, tin; 
Or iiiie, etc., might bo tho Cause, — i.e. ijn?siuiicd to bo as such. 'I'ho fact of 
its not being porceiv(?d does not constitute a positive peculiar foatiue, by 
virtue of wliich it could be only by presuming tho Momentimi, — ^iind nothing 
else, — even though its potency lias not been perceived, —that you should be 
satisfied. 

As a matter of fact, tho Momentum in question has not been held by 
you to be tho cause of production ; in fact it is hold to be a quality in a thing- 
o.g tho Cloth is already produced, which re-establishes its former status ; 
and in this it is of no use, as already explained above. — And it is on admitting 
(for argument’s sake) tho possibility of its being tho cause of production, 
that tho above objection has boon urged ; tho idea being that tlw're may be 
some one who may cross beyond the limits of isvcn his own doctrine. 

Tho last sentence — ‘ What therefore, etc. etc. ’ — sums up all that has 
been said above. — ((589-690) 


The Author next points out objections against tho Qualities of ‘Mes it 
and Demerit ’ : — 


TEXT (691). 

Mind, Mind's Contact and the Soul having been previously urs- 

CARDED, — THERE CAN BE NO ‘ UnSEEN EoRCE ’ OF THE KINDS 
POSTULATED BY THE OTHER PARTY. — (691) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Th(^ Unseen Force (Destiny) is wluit brings tho fruits of an act to i 
Doer, — ^it is a Quality of tho Soul, — ^is produci^d by tho contact of th() Soi:' 
and Mind, — ^and is destroyed by its own effect ; it is of two kinds — the ' 

kinds being Merit and Demerit-, of these Merit becomes tho caust> of I* ' 
Door’s happiness, welfare and liberation ; and DetnerU becomes tho cause « * 
his unliappiness, calamities and sin.” 
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Such is the account of the Uiweefi Vorce prf)vidt?(l l)y the othc?r party. 

Inasmuch as the Soul, the Mind, and the contact of th(‘se wliicih Jiave 
beiai regarded as the cans<? of the said Force, — hav(^ Iuh*ji already n?ji*cttHl 
before^ — there can be no Cause for the said Foi*(;e ; and lienee it is concluded 
iJiat it cannot be existent. 

As regards tliat has been held to be tin? (Quality of Akaslta, 

it has been already rejected JiViove, Avhen it canie under revii'w, apart from 
its proper place. Hence objections against it are, not repiJatiMl here. — (<> 91 ) 


End of ClMpter XI. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Examination of the Category of ‘Action', 


COMMKN'I’AUY. 

'J'hc xViitlior IU^\t proct'ecls to srt tiu' objections against, tlio 

Vatshe,stka ciiiviifn'y of ‘ Karma Ad Ion : — 


TEXT (092). 

In THIN(;S THAT are IN A ' PEKPKTHAL FLl\Y \ AN Y AOTION, IN THE SHAPE 
OF ‘Throwing t"p ’ and the dike, is impossible ; becatse it 
CEASES at the VERY PLAGE WHERE IT IS BORN, AND 
HENCE IT CANNOT GET AT ANY OTHER 
PLACE. (092) 

t’O.MMKNTAHV. 

“ Tlio Sutra on this point is — ^ G’omf/ h/i, ttohej ifotcn, vontravtlnij. 
expandimj and movimi — are the five* Actions -Of these, (/oimj up is tlial 
act which is the cause? of the ( oMjiinc?tion and Oisjunction with upper and 
lowt?r space (respectively). That is to say, wlien, l)\ virtue of (dfort and 
such other agencies, there arises, in some part of the** liody, or in some' such 
solid substance as the (?lod e)f Earth which is connected with tlie body, - 
an action whierh becoines the cause of tlie conjunction of that thing (Lind) 
or (Mod) with tlie upp(*r layers of Akdsha, and also of its Disjunction with tln‘ 
lower layers of it, — that Action is called ‘ f/o/nf/ up \ — TJie Action which is 
the cause of effects contrary to these is ' ijolng (loum\ -When a straight 
object becomes curved, this Action is called ‘ contracting ’ ; as has Ixmmi tlius 
described -When of a straight objc^ct like the arm, tlie foroiiarts i i the 
shape of the Finger and the? rest, become disjoined (separatt'd) from the points 
of Akdsha with which they have been in contact, — while the hind part still 
remains in contact wdth those points, — then the whole object in the shape 
of the Aitil b(‘Com('s curried ; and this action is (jailed ‘ Contracting ’. - -When 
the (Vin junction and Disjunction appear in a manner (jonti'ary to the ou<‘ 
thus described, the whok* object beconw/s straightened again ; this Action is 
called ‘ Expanding’. That wlihdi becom(?s tlie (;ause of C(jnjunctions uie 
Disjunctions with several stray objects in diverse places, is the Action calle»; 
‘ Doing — -The first four fonns of Action are the cause of Conjunctions aii< 
Disj mictions with well-dofiruMl parts of Space and Akdsha, while Ooiruj liring' 
about Conjunctions and Disjunctions with sundry points in space in variou; 
directions. — Thus there are only five kinds of Action. Such other action ■ 
as Going Round, Flowing, Evacuating and the like are all included undci 
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‘ Cioitig ’• — All tlioso fivo kinds of Action uro ostiiblislied as having tlirir 
1 ‘xistoiioo indicated by such effects as (kmjiiiK^tion and Disjunction sub- 
sisting in solid objects. ( ■onjuuc,tion and Disjunction are effects cf>rnrnon 

10 all Actions ; tliis is wliat establishes the existcaice. of effects of Action. 

I t is proved by direct Perc<>ption also ; as luis been tfms described — ‘ Xuin.b(*r, 
Dimension, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, Priority and PostcTiority 
and Action subsist in coloured (solid) objects, and lienee are fx^rceptibh^ 
to the Kye ’ {Valshefnka-sulm),'^ 

Such in brief is the sclKune of the other I*arty. 

As regards this. Conjunction and Disjunction having bcaai already 
n\ject(Mh what has Ixuai |)ut forward as the ‘ Dffe(;t ’ of Action cannot b(? 
admitted. If what is put forward as the Ih'ason for postulating Action 
is its efft*ct in the shape of such Conjunction aufl Disjnncllon as consist of 
hchvj 2)ro(htced In juxtaposition and so forth, — f^vcai so, the R('ason would 
he ‘ fallible ’ (and inconelusivc') ; b(M*ause the eoncomitaiUM^ of such Conjunc- 
lion and Disjunction with Action is in nowise' admitted (or proved). — 

011 the other hand, the Ih^ason is coneomilant with tlu' contrary of tlu^ Pro- 
handuiu ; so that it is also ‘Contradictory’. If merely tlu^ existence 
of a (’aus(^ is meant to be proved, then the Heasoning is superfluous ; because 
the fact of Air and such other things being the cause of the said Conjunction 
and Disjunction is accepted by us also. - if a particular character (of tlu^ 
CaiLst^) })e meant to be proved, then the Conclusion is annulled liy lnf(*renci‘. 
For instance, when the Action appears in a Substance, does it appear in a 
momentary substance ? Dr in a non-mom(*ntarv (permanent) substance ? 
It cannot appear in tlu' monuMitary substan(*<\ lit'cause it ctmses to I'xist - 
hc(roni(\s destroyed at the \ery sjiot where it comes into existence, and 
hoiice it cannot g(*t at any other spot. 'I’liis Inferenci' may be formulated as 
follows: — When a thing ceases to exist at a cendain spot, it cannot subsequently 
got- at any other sj)ot, e.g. th(^ Lamp and such things ; - all the things in 
‘in(\stion do ceasi^ at th(^ \ery sjiot where tlu\v come into ('xistence ; hcMici? 
there is an apprehension which is contrary lo a character wider than th<‘ one 
desired to be proved (by thi? op[)osite party). -(f)92) 

The following 7Va7 shows that the Reason std forth (by tlu* Ruddhist, 
in the Inf(M’ence just cited) is not ‘ Fallible ’ (or Tnconclusive) : — 


TEXT (003). 

other party also have asserted that the time op Action is 

SDRSEQDENT TO THE TIME OF THE BIRTH OF THE OBJECT, — EVEN 
IN SUCH THINtJS AS THE LaMP-FLAME, WHICH ARE 
ADMITTED (BY HIM ALSO) TO BE FLEETlNtJ 
IN THEIR CHARACTER. — ((>1)3) 


(’OMM ENTARV. 


»^ome things are admitted to bo fleeting in thi'ir character; — e.g. the 
^"'‘‘'tp-flamo is admitted to bo something whicli ceases very quickly; and 
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even ill tlii'se, Act ion appoars only after thoy iin? born, — eomo into 

oxislrnco ; and have bi'on lu!ld to last only for ‘ six inomonts and only to 
that oxtont, nof momenfan/ (lasting). —(003) 


Tho following Text shows how tliis is so — 


TEXTS (694-605). 


(1) (At the first moment) there is coNTAcrr with the Cause, 

(2) THEN the Ari’EARANOE OF THE GENERIC CHARACTER, — 
THEN (3) SOME COMMOTION IN THE TARTS OF THE OBJECT, 

— THEN (4) THE DISRUPTION OF THE TARTS, — THEN 
(5) THE DESTRUCTION OF THE (.ONTACT, — THEN 
(6) THE DESTRUCTION OF THE OBJECT *, — IN 
THIS WAY, EVEN IN THE CASE OF THE 
LaMT-FLAME and such THINiJS, WHAT 
HAS BEEN HELD IS THAT THEY LAST 
FOR six moments only. — 

(604-695) 


COMMENTARY. 


For instance : (1) what comes first is the moment of contact with tli<^ 
Cause, — (2) then the momiait of tlio appijarance of the genta'ic charactta* of the 
Thing produced, — (3) then action among the component parts, -then (4) tlm 
moment of disjunction of the Oimposite, — then (5) the destruction of the (.'on- 
junction that firoducod the object, — then (6) the destruction of the objoi t 
itself ; — in this way, in the case of things like the Lamp-flame, what has heea 
held is that thoy last for six moments only. Thus, there being no moment jii y 
object (for the Opponent) which could have any action, the Action of nil 
active objects miLst be such as appears after the birth of the objects. — 
that our Reason is not ‘ unproven ’, as there can be nothing else that coi 
be momentary (for the other party). — (094-605) 


It might be asked — “ Fa-'or if we admit the momentary charactei* 
Tilings, why cannot their action appear at tJio time of their birth ? ” 
The answer to this is provided in tho following — 
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TEXTS (696-697). 

[T is only when there is SEPARATION FROM THE POSTERIOR SPOT, AND 
CONTACT WITH THE FRONTAL SPOT, THAT THE OBJECT MAY BE 
ASSUMED TO BE ‘ GOING ’ (‘ IN MOTfON ’), OR TO BE THE SUB- 
STRATUM OP ANY OTHER ACTION. WhEN THE MOBILE 
PERSON DOBS NOT LAST EVEN FOR A MOMENT, — 

EVEN THOUGH SUCH A PERSON BE EXTREMELY 
SMALL, THERE IS NO POSSIBILITY OK 
PASSING OVER TO ANOTHER SPOT 
REMOVED BY THE MINUTEST 

POINT. — (696-697) 


COMMENTARY. 

Whoii it is possible for an object to bocoino sop»arato(l from tho place 
hoiiind it, — find to como into contact with tho place before it, then it can be 
sjiid to be ‘ going ’ ; or for another thing, to be the substratum of such actions 
as Expanding and th(' rest ; all this cannot be said in regard to any ot her things 
-siieh as Akctshi, — ^Th(i object that lasts only for one moment however 
ca!\not be so long as to admit c)f its abandoning thi^ place behind it and 
then passing ovcm* to that Ixifore it; because at the moment of its existence itself 
it is within the clutches of disaf)p<‘Mranc(' (destruction) ; and as such it is 
unable to pass ov'cr to the otluu* plac(\ — Hence no Action is possible t^ven 
at the time of the birth (of tho object). Nor is it possible at cither of tho 
two ends ; bccvinse at tho time in question, tliis cannot be d(?termincd. Thus 
then, as ?*(>ga.rds tfio object wliich does not last oven for a single moment, — 
th(' possibility of its passing over to a remote places may rest awhile; it is 
not [)ossiblo for it to pass over even tho minutest space. Under the circum- 
stances, how can there be any Action in what is momenlarg ? — (OOC-COV) 

Nor can there be A(;tion in a non-tnoinetifary object ; — this is wliat is 
shown in tho following — 


TEXT (698). 

I v CASE THE OBJECT IS SOMETHING hsHng, ‘ GoING ’ AND THE REST 
ABE ALL IMPOSSIBLE ; BECAUSE SUCH AN OBJECT SHOirLI) REMAIN 
THE SAME UNDER ALL CONDITIONS. — (698) 

COMMENTARY. 

TJiat o])ject is said to bo ‘ non-niotnen^artf ’ which remains in tlio samc^ 
h »'m always ; it is all the more imjiossible for any Ac^tion to a[)])ear in such 
' object; as, like Akmluiy it remains always in the same condition. — This 
lumont may bo thus formulated; — Tf an object remains always the same, 
‘ an liave no Action, —as in tho case of Akdsha ; — the obj(>ct regarded as 
’ I' >n -momentary * is always of tlio same condition ; — henco tljipro is appre- 
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heiisiou of somoUiing contrary to what is wider (than the Ooncliisioa of tlu^ 
Opponent). — (008) 

Tlie following might ho urged : Even if the non-momentarv ohjtiet is 

always the same, — iiiasmueh as, !)y its v(Ty nature, it has the form of Uk* 
‘moving entity’, — it could have Action; hencro our Henson is not Tiu'on- 
elusive 

The answer to this is provided in the following - 

TEXTS (690-700). 

Ik the action of Ooimj and the rest constititted the very essence 
OF THE * Movini; Entity’, — then, this eatter coded not 

STAY IMMOBIEE FOR EVEN A SINIJLE MOMENT ; UECADSE 
EVEN WHEN THE Ooing, ETC. ARE NOT THERE, 

THEY SHOULD CERTAINLY BE THERE, — INAS- 
MUCH AS THE OBJECT HAS NOT RENOTTNCED ITS 
PREVIOUS FORM, AND IS EXACTLY AS IT 
WAS AT THE TIME OF THE APPEARANCE 

OF THE Going, etc. — (699-700) 
rOMMF^.XTARY. 

If s\ich objects as Dem/Inffn and tlu' like, whi(0i are held to h*‘ )U)n- 
momenUmj, w(Te, In* their V(‘ry iialure, connectiMl with Hit' Actions of (U)huf, 
Throwbuj n]t and the n*st, — -then, they should lu'vcr stand unrnovirjg ; ;is 
the Going nature would always he there. Hence in the case of these, Devn- 
datta, etc;., who are endowcsl with th(» action of Going, — (;vcn whc*n th(‘re is 
no Going — i.e. even when they are standing immobile, — the said actions of 
Going, etc. sliould he there, — ^,just as at the time' of tin; appc^aranc'o of those 
acts ; because tlu' objects will not have abandoned their previous form 
nature. — 0)90-700) 

TEXTS (701-702). 

If, on the other hand, the objects were, by their NATURE, OF THi: 

NATURE OF THE ‘ IMMOBIEE ENTITY ’, — THEN almUCf' of going 
SHOULD BE THERE ALWAYS, AND THERE WOULD BE NO 
MOVEMENT OF ANY KIND EVEN FOR A MOMENT. BECAUSE, 

EVEN WHEN gohig MKJHT BE THERE, THE OBJECJT 
WOULD STILL BE OF THE NATURE OF THE 
‘ IMMOBILE ENTITY — BECAUSE IT WILL 
NOT HAVE RENOUNCED ITS PREVTOXrs 
NATURE, — JUST AS AT THE TIME WHEN 
IT WAS NOT MOVINC. — (701-702) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tf, from fear of the above criticism, it be held tliat the object, by • 
nature, is immobile , — then tlio absence of going, etc. should bo there alway- ■ 
because the object is of the same form always,— like A kasha. 
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The particle ‘ Cidi \ ‘ etc.’ ; is meant to include the actions of Throw Inff 
np and the rest. 

Linder such circumstances, even when there would l )0 actual gohu/, etc.^ 
the object would be immobile; because it has not renounced its immobile 
nature , — (exactly as in the unmoving (foiidition. 

‘ Praftpanda ’ is Action. 

in the term ‘ nmhchabllmakalcdUmil \ the ‘ Vali ’ — alTix has been 
juldt'd to the compound with the Locative^ ending— [the meaning being 
‘ as (tl tfu*. time, etc. etc.’]— (701-702) 

it might bt^ argued that it is not of tlie samc^ form ; it is of l>oth 
h)rms, {joing (juobile) and not-going (immobile); henct^ llie criticism urged is 
not applicable ; and the Ihnison too is ‘ unja’oven 

'.riie answer to this is provided in the following- - 


TEXT (703). 

Ik the otuect were rnobih at one time and immobile at another* 

THEN, INASMtJCH AS TWO MUTUALLY DIFFERENT CHARACTERS 
WOULD BE THERE, IT WOULD BE TWO DIFFERENT 
OBJECTS. — (703) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ c/ui ’ after ‘ ekadd ' should b(^ <?oustru(>d after * juinah \ 

What is meant is that, in the? manner suggested, as the mutually con- 
tradictory cluiraclcrs of mobility and immobilily would be imposed upon 
it, tJie object would cease to be one, — (703) 

Tlie following Text shows that for the above reason, it becomes ('stablishi'd 
tl\at t he ol)j(?ct is momentary : - 


1^EXT (704). 

It is clearly seen that the two ark entirely different ; because 

OK THE presence OF CONTRADICTORY PROPERTIES; — LIKE TWO 
TIIINOS of WlIKtH ONE IS MOVIN<5 AND ANOTHER NOT 
MOVTNO. — (704) 

commrni:ary. 

‘ The two ’ - i.o. tilings in the mobile and immobile statt\s. 

‘ Like two Ihingti, etc, etc, — i.(‘. suc?h t liings as the Ooepor (mox ing) 
■’'id tlie Mountain (not moving).- (704) 

Having thus established tlio annulment of the Op])onent's conclusion 
Inference, the Author proceeds to show that it is annullod b.\' Perception 
d: o 
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TEXT (705). 

The Action that is regarded as visible is nothing different from 
THE object. Even such existence of it as would be com- 
patible with reason, is never actually 
perceived . — (705 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

If a porceptiblo thing is not perooiv^od, it oomos to bo regarded l)y intolli- 
gont men as ‘ non-existent ’ ; — as Olotli not ])erecived at a certain place ; — and 

Action is never perceived as apart from the Colour, etc. (of the object) ; 

hence this is a reason for regarding it as naturally not-]iercoived (and hence 
non-existent). As a matter of fact. Action never becomes manifest in any 
Sense-perception, as anything apart from the Colour, etc. of the object as 
produced in a different position. As regards such notions associated with 
verbal expressions, as ‘ Hirowing up ‘ Throwing down ’ and the like, — 
they cannot be Perception^ for the v'cry reason that they are associalorl 
with verbal expression. Nor are they compatible with reason, if taken as 
associated with a distinct category in the shape of ‘ Action ’ ; because what 
are really seen are ordy the Colour , etc. as |)roduced under certain conditions ; 
and the verbal expressions (names) also ares applied only to these latter, in 
accordance with Conviaition. — This has just becai explained, when it was 
pointed out that no movtancnt is possible in things (dther p6>rmanent or 
impermanent. 

Tlius it is not proved, as assorted, that the existence of Action is prov(‘d 
by Perception itself. — (705) 

The abov(^ arguments are summed ii]) in th(^ following — 


TEXT (706). 

Thus ‘ Going ’ and the rest are impossible either in permanent 
OR impermanent things ; because it is not possible for 

THEM EITHER TO BE SEPARATED FROM THEIR FORMER PLACE, 

UR TO GET AT ANOTHER PLACE. — (706) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thm — i.e. because it has boon discardf^d by Inference and Perceptina, 
as just shown above. 

‘ Becmise it is not possible, etc, etc.^ ; — i.o. V)ecauso separation from « 1 
former place is not possibles ; and because junction with another plac<' 
not possible. Tlie words are to 1)0 construed in the respective order. — (7^'' 

Question — “ If this is so, then how is it that people speak of Ooing • 
Answer : — 
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TEXT (707). 

The notion of ‘ Going ’ is an illusion, — as in the Lamp-flame, — 

DUE TO THE APPEARANCE OF DIFFERENT BUT SIMILAR THINGS 
BEING FOUND CONSECUTIVELY IN DIVERSE PLACES. — (707) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Different hut similar things ’ ; — ‘ different ’ and ‘ similar ’ are 
eompoundod first, — then that compound is compounded with ‘ things — 
Of these different and similar things, — tliero is appearance (birth) — which 
is consectUivCf — ^i.e. in a i^lace other than that of its own CaiLse, — ^when 
such appearance is seen, there arises, from it, the notion that it is ‘ going * ; 
— jiLst as in the case of the Lamp -flame, when it is being carried by someone, 
there appears the notion tliat ‘ the Lamp-flame is moving ’ ; while certainly 
the same Lamp -flame does not move from one placo to another ; because it 
has been hold (even by the VaisJtMsika) to last for six moments only. Further, 
what is called the ‘ t)irth ’ (appearance) of a thing consists in mere Being, 
(nitirely devoid of any preceding or succeeding end ; and tlie apprehension 
of such ‘ birth ’ or ‘ appearance ’ is only iiatmal. 

Or "janmanah' may be construed as Ablative; — the sense being — 
* because things are born consecutively, therefore different and similar tilings 
are perceived in different [)laces — (707) 


End of Chapter on ‘ Action ’. 



CHAPTER XIIT. 

Examination of ‘ Sdmdnya \ the' Universal \ 

With the following Text the Author begins the criticism of the Category 
of ‘ The Universal ’ : — 

TEXT (708). 

‘Substance* and other Categories having been rejected, the ‘Uni- 

VERSALS’ ALSO HAVE BECOME REJECTED; AS THEY HAVE ALL BEEN 
ASSUMED TO SUBSIST IN THE THREE CATEGORIES. — (708) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Universals \ — i.o. the Genuses. Those are held to bo subsistent iu 
the three Categories, — Substance, Quality and Action ; and hence become dis- 
carded by the rejection of these Categories themselves ; as without the Sub- 
stratum, the Subsistent cannot exist anywhere ; for if it did, it would not be 
subsistent at all. 

The mention of the ‘ Universal * is only by way of an illastration ; the 
Ultimate Individualities also are held to bo subsistenty as subsisting in Ultimate 
Substances ; hence those also become discarded by the rejection of their 
substratum. — ( 708 ) 

Even though the ‘ Universal ’ has been discarded, yet the Autlior is 
desirous of putting forward special objectiems against it ; and as until the 
character of the thing is known, a criticism of it is not possible, ho proceeds 
to describe the character of the ‘ Universal ’ and the * Particular ’ : — 

TEXTS (709-711). 

The ‘ Universal ’ is postulated by the other party in the FOLLOWix^i 
MANNER : “ It is of two kinds — ‘ Being ’ is a ‘ Universal * which 
IS ‘ Universal * only, — as it pervades over all things ; 

‘ Substance ’ and the rest, while being ‘ Universals ’, 

ARB ALSO SPOKEN OF AS ‘ PARTICULARS * ; BECAUSE IN 
REGARD TO THEIR OWN SUBSTRATA, THEY BECOME THE 
CAUSE OF THEIR COMPREHENSIVE NOTION, AND ALSO 
SERVE TO DIFFERENTIATE THEIR SUBSTRATA FROM ALL 
THINGS BELONGING TO OTHER ‘ UnIVERSALS’; 

— ^AND IN THIS WAY THEY ALSO BECOME THE CAUSE 
OP THE EXCLUSIVE NOTION OF THOSE 
SUBSTRATA. ’ * — (709-7 1 1 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ Universal * is of two kinds — ^the Higher and the Lower ; ‘ Being ' 
the highest ‘ Universal * ; it is called ‘ Universal *, ‘ common \ because 
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forms tho basis of only a comprehensive notion in regard to all its three sub- 
strata — Substance, Quality and Action ; for this same reason it is not a 
‘ Particular * at all. 

The Lower kind of ‘ Universal * is in the form of ‘ Substance *, ‘ Action ’ 
and so forth ; this kind is called ‘ Universal ’ (Genus, Class) in so far as it 
is the basis of tho comprehensive notion of its substrata, in tho shape of Sub- 
stances, etc. ; — and though being ‘ Universal *, it is also called ‘ Particular 
in so far as it serves as the basis of the exclusive notion of its substratum as 
distinguished from things belonging to other ‘ Univorsals For instance, 
in regard to Quality, there arise such exclusive notions as ‘ it is not -Sub* 
stance ‘ it lias no qualities ’ and so forth ; and tho cause (basis) of these 
must consist in such ‘ Universals ’ as ‘ Substance ’ and ‘ Quality ’, — not in 
anything else ; because there are no such things as ‘ not-Substanco ’ and 
so forth. There is no incongruity in tho same thing being both ‘ universal * 
find ‘ particular ’, when it is taken relatively to other things. This is what 
tho Text means. — (709- 711) 

Tho Author states tho definition of ‘ Ultimate Individuality *, as provided 
by tho other party : — 


TEXT (712). 

There are some ‘ Particulars ’ which serve as the basis of 

‘ EXCLUSION ’ ONLY ; THESE HAVE BEEN UESCRIBED AS 

‘ Ultimate Individualities subsisting in 
ETERNAL SUBSTANCES — (712) 


COMMENTARY. 

There are some ‘ Particulars ’ which are hold to be ‘ Particulars * only, 
not * Univorsals ’ ; because they serve as th-e basis of exclusion — Lo, of ‘ exclu- 
''ive notion ’ — only. 

“ Which are these ? ” 

^4/wircr — ‘ 21iese have been defined, etc. etc,'* ; — it lias been declared 
bn tho Vaishesika-Sutra) that — “ Ultimate Individualities subsisting in 
' ternal Substances are tho ultimate (difforoutias) ”, — ^Subsisting in eternal 
Substances — i.e. subsisting in Atoms, Akdsha, Time, Space, Soul and Mind. 
As Atoms are tho two ends — beginning and end— of the Universe, — ^and 
bborated Souls and liberated IMinds continue to exist till tho end of the 
'‘•irth-rebirth-(>ycle, and hence forming one end , — the Specific Individualities 
iibsisting in them have boon called ‘ultimate’ ; specially as it is only in 
'leso that the said Individualities are more clearly perceived. Their Sub- 
><tence too is always in the eternal Substance, like tho Atom. Tliis is tho 
• ason why they have been described both as ‘ ultimate ’ and as. ‘ subsisting 
J eternal Substances ’. — ^These are called ‘ Vishe^a *, ‘ Specific Individualities 
‘cause they serve as the basis of the absolute exclusion of the eternal Sub- 
ances from one another, and hence serve to ‘ specify ’, ‘ distinguish *, their 
^ ‘bstratum from everything else. — (712) 
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Tlie question arising — “How is the existence of these Specific In- 
dividualities proved ? *’ — the following answer is given : — 


TEXT (713). 

“ Inasmuch as it is on the strength of these that Mystics have 

THE NOTIONS, — ^IN CONNECTION WITH THE AtOM AND OTHER ETERNAL 
SUBSTANCES, — THAT ‘ THIS IS DIFFERENT FROM THAT — THESE 
ARE REGARDED AS SUBSISTING IN EACH OF THESE 
SUBSTANCES.” — (713) 


COMMENTARY. 

It is found that people like ourselves have, in regard to the Ox, — the 
notion of the ‘ Ox ’ as distinguished from the ‘ Horse through the presence 
of a particular shape, qualities, action and constituents, — these notions 
appearing in the form respectively of ' the Ox, white, fast moving, fat-hiunix'd, 
with a large bell ’ ; — in the same manner, in people different from us, such as 
Mystics, there appears, — in regard to each of the eternal objects, Atoms, 
Liberated Souls and Liberated Minds, — the exclusive notion that ‘this is 
different from that * ; and also when the same object is seen at another 
time and place, there is recognition of it as ‘ tliis is the same ’ ; of such notions 
there being no other basis, — that to which they are due is held to consist in 
the ‘ ultimate Specific Individualities whose existence is inferred from tlu^ 
peculiar experience of the Mystics. — ^Each of these Individualities subsists 
in its own substratum, and their existence is proved by the direct perception 
of the Mystics. — (713) 

Question — ^How is the existence of ‘ Universals * (Genuses, Oommunitios) 
proved ? 

Answer : — 


TEXT (714). 

“ Such ‘ Universals ’ (Communities, Genuses) as ‘ Being ‘ Cow ’ 

AND THE LIKE ARE VOUCHED FOR BY DIRECT PERCEPTION ; AS 
THE NOTION OF ‘ BeING ’ AND THE REST ARE FOUND 
TO APPEAR ONLY WHEN THE SeNSE-ORGANS 
ABE FUNCTIONING.” — (714) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is a well-established principle tliat when one thing follows the presence 
and absence of another thing, the former proceeds from the latter ; — ^in regard 
to Substance and the rest, the appearance of the notion of ‘ Being * (Existence), 
etc. follows the presence and absence of the functioning of the Sense-organs ; 
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wherefore then eould the said notion not be regarded as produced by the 
Sense-organs, — ^just like any other Cognition through the Sense-organs ? If 
it were not so regarded, then it would lead to an absurdity. — (714) 


The following Text seeks to prove the existence of ‘ Specific Individual- 
ities ’ by means of Inference also : — 


TEXT (715). 

“ The existence of these is cognised by means of Inference 
ALSO : A distinctive NOTION MUST BE DUE TO A 
DIFFERENT CAUSE.” — (715) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ A dislinclive notion ’ — a notion of a kind different from that of things 
like Substance, etc. 

‘ Due to a different muse ’, — whoso birth is duo to other causes. 

The inference may bo thus formulated : — When one notion is different 
in form from another, it must bo duo to n cause other than the latter, — 
like the notion of ‘ Colour ’ in regard to the Cloth, tlie Leatlier and the 
Blanket ; — of this same kind is tho notion of ‘ being * in regard to Substance,^ 
etc. ; — henco tliis is a natural reason [for assiuning a different cause for it, 
in the form of tho ‘Universal’]. — Such is tho view of the other Party (tho 
.V^/dya- VaisJ^Msika), — (7 15) 


The sense of tho same argument is shown by setting forth tho arguments 
[)ropou!idod by Bhdvivlkta : — 


TEXTS (716-720). 

(A) “ In regard to the Cow and the Elephant, the peculiarities 
OF Name — ‘ Cow ’ and ‘ Elephant — and Ideas — must be due 
to causes other than Convention, Shape, Body, etc., — ^because 
while appertaining to the Cow and the Elephant, they 

ARB DIFFERENT FROM THE NaMES AND IDEAS OF THESE 
latter ; — ^JUST LIKE THE NaMES AND IdEAS ‘ WITH CALF ’ 

AND ‘ WITH THE GOAD ’ (RESPECTIVELY) AS APPLIED TO THE 
SAME Cow AND ElEPHANT. ThE QUALIFYING CLAUSE 
HAS BEEN ADDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF EXCLUDING THE 

‘ Hare’s Horns ’ and such other non-entities. 

The Name and Idea of the other things 
are the Corroborative Instance 

per DISSIMILARITY. 
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(B) “ The Idea pervading over all Cows proceeds from something 

DIFFERENT FROM THE BODY OF THE CoW, — BECAUSE IT APPEARS 
AS A DIFFERENTIATOR, — ^LIKB THE IDEA OF THE 

‘ Blue * and the like. 

(C) “ The ‘ universal ’ Cow is something different from the 
‘ INDIVIDUAL * Cow, — because IT FORMS THE OBJECT OF A DIFFERENT 

IDEA ; — ^LIKE THE IDEA OF THE COLOUR AND OTHER QUALITIES OF 

THE SAME Cow , — ALSO BECAUSE IT (THE UNIVERSAL) IS SPOKEN OF 

AS BELONGING TO THAT (THE INDIVIDUAL), — ^JUST AS THE HORSE 
IS SPOKEN OF AS BELONGING TO CkaUra*' — (716-720) 

COMMENTARY. 

Bhdvivikta has argued as follows : — “ In regard to such tilings as the 
Cow, Horse, Buffalo, Boar, Elephant, etc., the peculiarities of Name—* Cow 
etc. — and Idea must be due to a cause rebated to the form of each animal, 
but different from such causes as Convention, Shape, Body and the like - 
tliis is the Pronouncement (of the Conclusion). — [The Reason is tliis] — 
Because while appertaining to the Cow, etc., they are Names and Ideas 
different from the Names and Ideas of the Body, etc. ; — ^just like such peculiar 
Names and Ideas relating to the same animals as — ‘ the Cow with the calf 
‘ the Bullock with the load ’, ‘ the Boar with the dart *, ‘ the Elephant with 
the goad ’ and so forth. — ^The Corroborative Instances per diasimilarity art' 
the Names and Ideas of the forms of the Body and other things. — It follows 
from this that this ‘ other cause ’ must be the ‘ Universals ‘ Cow ’, 

‘ Elephant ’ and so forth.” 

The term ‘ ahhidhdna ’ stands for Name ; — ‘ prajfidna * for Idea, Cogni - 
tion ; — ^the peculiarities in the shape of these two are meant by the compouncl 
‘ abhidhdnaprajndnnvishesdh \ 

‘ Samaya * is Convention ; — ‘ Akrli ’ — Shape ; — ‘ Pirda ’ — Body -tin* 
term ‘ etc.' includes Colour and such details. Different from these are the 
Causes related to and in keeping with the Form of each of the animals in 
regard to its Name and Idea. 

Or the compound may moan that tho Causes of the names and notions 
of * Being * and the rest are different from Convention and tho rest. 'I’he 
rest being understood as before. 

* Proclamation ’ — Proposition, Conclusion. 

In order to avoid the ‘ fallibility * due to tho Reason otherwise applyiop 
to non-entities like the Hare’s Horn (which also has a distinct Name and 
Idea relating to it), — tho qualification has boon added in tho form ^ whih 
appertaining to the Cow, etc.\ 

The compound sotting forth tho Reason is to bo expounded as — ‘ Bocaus( 
they have Names and Ideas different from the Names and Ideas relating t< 
the Body, etc.’. The ‘ Names and Ideas of the Body * serve as tho CorroborM 
tive Instance per dissimilarity ; as in this instance, the presence of a caus> 
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other than the Names and Ideas of the Body is absent ; and hence the Reason 
adduced is also absent in them. 

Uddyotakara [under Nydyavdrtika on 2. 2. 61, page 319 ei seg.] has stated 
the argument as follows : — “ The Idea pervading over all Cows proceeds from 
a Cause other than the Body, etc., — ^because it appears as a differentiator, — 
like the Idea of the Bliie, etc. — Or again, the ‘ Universal ’ Cow is something 
different from the individual Cow, — ^because it is the object of a different 
Idea, — like Colour and Touch, etc., — also because it is spoken of as belonging 
to tliis latter, — just as the Horse is spoken of as l>clonging to Ghaitra, and as 
something different from Ghaitra*' 

All these arguments have been set forth in those Texts. They are easily 
intelligible.— (716-720) 


The Author answers all these arguments in the following — 


TEXTS (721-722). 

All this has no essence in it ; it is an elaboration of a mere 
THEORY ; there IS NO EVIDENCE AT ALL IN SUPPORT OF IT. As A 
matter of fact, THE NOTIONS OF ‘ BeING ’, ETC. ARB NOT 
FOUND TO PROCEED FROM THE FUNCTIONING OF THE 

Sense-organs ; they arise from a body of 
Conventions. — (721-722) 

COMMENTARY. 


It has been argued (under Text 714, above) that the fact of the notions 
of ‘ Being ’, etc. being of the nature of Sense-perception is deduced from the 
presence of the operation of Sense-orgaus. — If, by the Reason her© adduced, 
it is meant that the said notions follow immediately after the operation of 
t lie Senses, — then it cannot bo ‘ admitted ’ ; because as they are of the nature 
of ‘determinate (Cognitions’, the body of Conventions (bearing upon the 
^'erbal expression) must interpose (between the Sense -operation and the 
esultant Determinate Cognition). — (721-722) 


It might 1)0 urged — “ without a comprehensive something, how can 
• uitually distinct entities become the basis, directly or indirectly, of the 
otion of identity or unity ? ” 

In anticipation of this question, the Author supplies the following 
xplanation : — ^ .. 
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TEXTS (723-726). 

In the case of the Dhdtn, Hantakl, etc., it is found that there is 
PRESENT in them, EITHER SINGLY OR COLLECTIVELY, THE POTENCY 
TO REMOVE VARIOUS DISEASES ; AND YET THERE IS NO ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ 

(Community) in them which has that potency ; because the 

CURB OF THE DISEASES IS FOUND TO BE QUICK AND DELAYED. — 

Nor can any diverse peculiar properties be produced in the 

‘ UNIVERSAL THROUGH THE DIVERSITIES OF THE SoiL, ETC. 
BECAUSE IT REMAINS ALWAYS IN ONE AND THE SAME FORM ; THE 
SAID DIVERSE PROPERTIES, HOWEVER, ARE PRESENT IN THE Dhdtn , 

ETC. — Thus though, as a rule, things are entirely differ- 
ent, YET SOME OF THEM HAVING WELL-DEFINED POTENCIES ARE 
CONCEIVED OF AS similar, and hence these things become 
THE BASIS OF THE CONCEPTION OF similarity, ETC., — ^NOT OTHER 
THINGS. — (723-726) 

COMMKNTAKY. 

Dhdtrl and somo other fruits, though of entirely different forma, are 
yet, severally or jointly, endowed with the capacity to remove various 
diseases, — even without any comprehensive entity embracing them all. — 
It cannot bo right to urge that — “ oven in this case it is only a comprohoasive 
‘ Universal * that does the offectivo act ” ; for the simple reason tliat there 
is no such common ‘ Universal ’ over them capable of performing the various 
fruitful acts. If there were such a common ‘ Universal ’, there could bo 
no possibility of the notion that people have, of the capacity of removing 
diseases quickly or slowly that is found in only sorno Dhdtri, etc. and that 
at only certain times ; as the ‘ Universal ’ wo\ild be of only one uniform 
character. — ^Nor can it be right to assert that — “ the said Universal itself 
performs the diverse fruitful acts, when it acquires certain peculiar properties 
due to the soil as watered by milk and such tilings — ^because the ‘ Universal ’ 
is, ex hypothesi, eternal, and hence incapable of having any peculiar properties 
produced by anything else ; and hence no such properties could bo produced 
in it by the diversities of Soil and such tilings ; because the ‘ Universal ’ is 
always of one and the same form. As for the Dhdtri, etc. ; on the other 
hand, they are evanescent things and hence diverse properties are produced 
in them by the diversities of Soil, etc. ; and honco they bocomo endowed with 
the diverse potencies of curing diseases. — ^In the same manner, other things 
also, like the Jar, are produced out of their Causal Ideas in such forms 
that by their very nature they come to bo conceived of as of one and the 
same form. Hence there is no difficulty in this case. 

The term ‘ etc.'* in the expression ‘ the basis of the conception of similarity. 
etc.\ is meant to include the capacity to perform such fruitful acts as tli< 
holding of water and the like. — (723-726) 

The question being — “ How is it proved that ‘ the Body of Conventions 
comes between (the functioning of the Senses and the appearance of the 
notions of Names, etc.) ? ’* — the Answer is provided in the following — 
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TEXTS (727-729). 

All that the expression ‘ Being ’ (Existence) is meant to convey 
IS only the idea of capacity for action ; it is in this sense that 
THE Convention is established, in regard to the things in 
question, or to any other thing, according to the whim (of 
people). — Persons using the term ‘ gro ’ (‘ Ox ’ or ‘ Cow ’) 
establish the Convention in regard to the term as 

APPLICABLE TO THINGS SERVING SUCH DIVERSE PURPOSES AS 

carrying , yielding milk and so forth. — ^Thus it is that 
ALL THESE NOTIONS OF ‘ BeING ’ AND THE REST ARE 
FOUND TO PROCEED FROM THE CONCEPTION OF 

THESE Conventions, and not immediately 

AFTER THE FUNCTIONING OF THE SeNSE- 

ORGANS.— (727-729) 


COMMENTABY. 


The notions of ‘ Being ’ and the rest can never appear in persons who are 
not cognisant of the Conventions bearing upon those terms ; if they did, then 
there would bo no use in establisliing the Conventions at all. Thus it is 
fliat the makers of Convention apply the term ‘ existent * (Being), on noticing 
a certain identity (among things) indicated by the fact of their performing 
H?imilar fimctions ; and it is in regard to sucli tilings that the notion of ‘ Being ’ 
appears. 

‘ Or to any other thing * ; — i.o. of the expression ‘ Entity ’. 

Similarly in the case of the terms ‘ <70 ’ (‘ Ox ’ or ‘ Cow ’) and the rest^ 
Iho Convention bearing upon them is made upon their capacity for such 
actions as currying and the like. Hence, after the Convention lias been 
11 wide, when people come to use the term, — even when the Ox is seen, the 
previous Convention steps in and the name ‘ Ox ’ comes to the mind ; and 
tlio idea that it ‘ exists ’ comes only later in a clear form. In some cases, 
through repeated use, the whole process passes througli the mind so quickly 
that every step in it is not fully realised ; but it is quite clearly distinguished 
persons who have used the term for only a short time. 

The whole matter is thus summed up : — ^From all this, it follows that on 
ficcoimt of the intervention of the body of Conventions, the notions in 
^oiestion cannot be said to bo directly perceptible ; because it is not reasonable 
hi regard as ‘perceived’ things that are cognised only indirectly; as such 
process would lead to absurdities. — (727-729) 

The following Text proceeds to show that for the following reason 
‘h'io, the notions of ‘Being’, etc. are loffects of memory, and have to be 
1 "oated as so many Remembrances, and cannot be regarded as ‘ Perception ’ : — 
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TEXT (730). 

At first, every Cognition appears in a form free from verbal 

EXPRESSION ; THEN COMES IN THE BODY OF CONVENTIONS ; 

HENCE THE NOTIONS IN QUESTION PARTAKE OP THE ’ 
NATURE OP Remembrance, — for that reason 
ALSO. — (730) 

COMMENTARY. 

As fi matter of fact, there is no Convention bearing upon tho ‘ Specific 
Peculiarity ’ (of Things) ; and it is only after one has seen the entity, 
prior to its dt^termination, only as a point of ‘ Specific Peculiarity free 
from all contact with verbal expression, — ^that there follows its Cognition 
based upon the functioning of tho Sense-organ ; — then there comes to tho 
mind, tho body of Conventions bearing upon that same entity ; — ^then therr> 
appear the notions of ‘ Being ’ and tho rest, — ^in accordance w'ith the saiM 
Conventions, — in regard to tho tlung that has been soon ; and these notions 
embody all tho ‘ determination ’ with reference to the thing, and give verbal 
expression to them. How can these notions escape from being regarded 
as ‘ Remembrance ’ ? 

‘ For that reaffon also -i.o. because they arc ‘ determined * as seen. 

‘ The notions in question \ — i.e. those of ‘ Being ’ and the rest. — (730) 

Question — “ Whence has tliis sequence in the appearance of Cognitions 
boon deduced ? ** 

Answer : — 

TEXT (731). 

It is because the process is as described that when a MAN HAS 

HIS MIND TURNED SOMEWHERE ELSE, THERE APPEARS ONLY THE 
VAGUE APPREHENSrON OF THE MERE thirvg APART FROM 
ALL SPECIFIC PECULIARITIES. — (731) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is because tho notions of ‘ Being etc. appear in tho above-mentioiu d 
sequence, that when a man lias his mind fixed elsewhere, — ^i.e. he is abseni- 
minded, — if he sees a thing lying before himself,— until there come to li'- 
mind the conventions and conceptions bearing upon that thing, the fh? = 
perception that appears is that of the mere thing, entirely devoid of all speetp 
peculiarities. If it wore not so, — if this first (vognition wore in tho full-fledged 
form equipped with the verbal expression and all the rest of it, — then, 
should the absent-minded man apprehend the mere tiling devoid of all q'*'* 
fications ? It is not possible for two determinate Cognitions with verl-. 
expressions to appear at the same time. 

Thus it is proved that the assertion that “ the notions of ‘ Being 
are positively and negatively concomitant with direct Sense-functioning 
is not true. — (731) 
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It has been argued above (under Text 716) that — “ In regard to the Cow 
and the Elephant, the peculiarities of Name and Idea must be due to causes 
other than Convention, etc. etc.**. — ^This is answered in the following — 

TEXT (732). 

As REGARDS THE FIRST REASON ADDUCED, — ^IT IS SUPERFLUOUS ; AS THE 
FACT OF THE NOTIONS BEING BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE BODY OF 

Conventions is already admitted (by us) ; and that 
SAME Relative (Body of Conventions) is what 
IS positively and negatively concomitant. — 

(732) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all that is sought to bo proved is the general fact tliat the notions in 
tjuestion are due to other causes related to the character of tlie things con- 
cerned, — thou it is superfluoiLS — proving what is already admitted. Because 
the Body of Conventions bearing upon the Cow, etc. is that other cause 
related to and in keeping witli the cliaractor of the things ; as the said notions 
ai)pear only wlieri tliis Body of Conventions is there, and they do not appear 
when what is there is some hoterogenoous Body of Conventions ; wliich 
shows that it is tliis Body of Conventions, which is positively and negatively 
<n)ncomitant with them, tliat is the Cause of the notions in question ; os 
those are found to follow on the wake of the positive and negative concomi- 
tance of those Conventions. Thus the attempt to adduce Reasons for tliis is 
entirely futile. — (732) 

TEXTS (733-734). 

If the said ‘ Body of Convention * is included in the ‘ Subject * (of 
THE Inference propounded by the Opponent), then the Corro- 
borative Instance cited becomes ‘ devoid of the Pro- 

BANDUM * ; AS THE EXTERNAL THINGS MENTIONED, — THE 
Calf AND THE Goad, etc. — ^ARE NOT THE DIRECT 
CAUSES OF THE NOTIONS ; BECAUSE THE NaME 
AND SUCH OTHER QUALIFICATIONS HAVE NO 
BEARING UPON THE ‘ SPECIFIC PECULIAR- 
ITY * OF THINGS ; AS THE ‘ SPECI- 
FIC Peculiarity ’ of things 

IS SOMETHING BEYOND THE 
REACH OF Verbal Ex- 
PRESSION. — (733-734) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ Conventional Conception ’ is included in the ‘ Subject * (of the 
‘ ;'ponent*s Reasoning), and then it is sought to be proved tha^t all these 
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notions are due to their connection with an eternal and all-embracing Entity 
named ‘ Universal whieli is apart from all those, — then what has been 
cited as the Corroborative Instance would bo ‘ devoid of the Probandima ’ ; 
because the concomitance of the things with such a Probandum has nowhere 
been perceived. As a matter of fact, the Calf, the Goad and such things 
that have been cited as the cause (basis) of the notion of the Cow being * with 
Calf or the Elephant being ‘ with the Goad ’, have not been proved to bo so.. 
Specially because when these tilings — the (^alf and the Goad, — ^revert to 
the position of their ‘ Specific Peculiarity ’, they are not foimd to be th(' 
direct cause of any Names and Ideas , — ^for the simple reason that all ‘ Specific 
Peculiarity * is, by its very nature, beyond the reach of verbal expression. 
Thus the Corroborative Instance cited is ‘ devoid of the Probandum’. 
— ^If they be regarded as the indirect cause of the notions, then that would 
lead to an absindity, because indirectly, everything is of use in the producing 
of everything. — (733-7.34) 

Question — “ lEow is it then that people regard such external things 
(as the Calf and the Goad) as the canse of tlie notions (of the Cow being 
with the Calf, and the Eleplmnt licing tmth the Goad) ? ” 


TEXT (735). 

In pact, ALL THESE NOTIONS PROCEED ON THE BASIS OF THINGS LIKK 
THE Goad, wincH consist in mere ‘ Idea ’ and are illusory, 

ON WHICH ‘ externality ’ IS IMPOSED. — (735) 


COMMENTARY. 

It has been already pointed out that the ‘ Specific Peculiarity ’ of Thing.s 
which forms the root-cause of the Idea of the ‘ Goad * and such things, i'^ 
not touched by an ‘ imposition ’ (or qualification). As regards tln^ 
‘ Illusory ’ form of things, it is a mere product of the art of Imagination : 
it consists in mere ‘ Idea ’, and is not an external object. People regard it 
as an ‘ external thing because they are unable to distinguish between wlial 
they see and what they imagine, and hence they regard the form cognised 
as ‘ external ’ ; so that the external existence of the Goad and such tilings 
cannot be admitted. 

‘ Avalamhya ’ is to be construed with ‘ anhmhddikam \ 

What is meant is that the notions proceed to apply to the Goad, cdc. 
which are purely illusory, which consist in mere ‘Idea’ and on which Hi* 
external character is superimposed. 

‘ Antarmdtrd ’ is Buddhi, Idea, Cognition, — (735) 

In the same argument (under 716), the Opponent has introduced tli* 
qualification “ while pertaining to the Cow ”. This again is not right 
as it cannot exclude anything (and hence is useless as a qualification). — Thi ' 
is what is shown in the following — 
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TEXTS (736-737). 

‘ The negation of action, quality and name ’ is also described 

(by you) as the cause of the notion of ‘ Non-existence ’ ; 

HENCE THE QUALIFICATION SERVES NO USEFUL PURPOSE.— 

The said description (of the Cause of the notion 
OF Non-existence) also is not right ; because 
if it is a Cause, then it must be a Positive 
Entity, as possessing a definite po- 
tency. Lastly, the notion of 
‘ Non-existence ’ would be ap- 
plicable TO ‘ Being ’ and 
SUCH ‘ UnIVERSALS ’ ALSO. 

-(736-737) 

COMMENTARY. 

Of tho notion of ‘ non-oxistonco ’ also, the ‘ Negation of action, quality 
and name ’ has been described as the Cause. — This cannot be right ; because 
what has been said to constitute the character of the ‘ Cause ’ is the 'potency to 
produce the effect ; — ^this Potency can reside only in a Positive Entity ; as the 
Positive Entity alone is characterised by the said Potency. If then, Nog.ation 
also had the said Potency imposed upon it, how could it not attain the 
cliaracter of the Positive Entity ? As the presence of that Potency alone 
CM>nstitut 08 the nature of the Positive Entity. In this way tlie Negation 
would lose its negative character itself. As ‘ negation * consists only in the 
cessation of the character of the ‘ Positive Entity *. 

Then again, if ‘ the negation of Action, Quality and Name ’ were the 
( -jiuse of the notion of N on-ex istencey then the notion of being ‘ non-existent ’ 
would apply to * Being ’ and other Universals also ; as therein also is present 
‘ the negation of Action, Quality and Name ’ — just as much as in such non- 
entities as the ‘ Hare’s Horns — (736-737) 

The following Text shows that the Reason cited (by the Opponent under 
Text 716) is ‘ unproven ’ (not admitted) : — 

TEXT (738). 

The fact of the notions in question being different from the 

NOTIONS OF THE BoDY, ShAPE, ETC. IS NOT ADMITTED (OR 

proved) ; hence the Reason put forward is 

ALSO OPEN TO THE CHARGE OF BEING ‘ UN- 
PROVEN — (738) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the potions of the Cow and such tilings do not 
liivvo for their objective anything other than the Body, etc. (of the 
'^^unaals) ; by virtue of which they could be held to bo distinct from these 
latter. —(738) 
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The Oonclusion also (of the Opponent’s Argument) is annulled by 
Inference : — 


TEXT (739). 

The comprehensive notion (op all Cows, for instance) manifests 
WITHIN ITSELF THE Verbal expression and the constituent in- 
dividuals ; WHILE THE ‘ Universal * is described as 
DEVOID OF all TINGE OF colouv, shape AND verbal 
expression . — (739) 


COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows : — Wliat is meant by you to bo proved is 
the fact that the basis of comprehensive notioas consists of something different 
from the Body, etc. ; — ^this however is not right ; as no such thing enters 
into the notions at all ; and also because what does appear in those notions 
is something quite different, in the shape of Colour, Shape, etc. That is 
to say, you describe the ‘ Universal ’ Cow to bo devoid of all tinge of Colour. 
Shape and Verbal Expression ; and yet the actual Cognition that appears 
is always apprehended as accompanied by the manifestation of Colour^ etc. ; 
how then coiild the basis of such Cognition consist of what is devoid of Colour, 
etc.? Certainly a Cognition of. one form caimot have its basis in something 
of an entirely different form ; if it did, it would load to absurdities. 

The argiuncnt may be formulated as follows : — ^Whon a Cognition 
manifests an object distinct from some other object, it cannot bo regarded 
as apprehending this latter object ; — o.g. the Cognition of Sound cannot l»<» 
regarded as aj^prohending Colour ; — and as a matter of fact, the compr» - 
hensive notion manifests within itself Colour and the rest which are somotfunir 
different from the pure ‘ Universal’; — so tliat what is actually percoived 
is contrary to the premiss (cited by the Opponent). 

‘ Manifests within itself the Verbal Exjjression, etc. etc.' ; — ‘ verbal erjirt-^- 
slon i.e. the name ‘ Cow ’ ; — ‘ constituent individuals *, in the form of colour, 
shape and the vest ; ‘ avabhasavdn *, containing the manifestation of tlioso. 

' Aksara', ^Letters', stands for the verbal expression ^gauh'^ whi<'! 
is made up of the letters ‘ (ja ’, ‘ au ’ and the Visarga. — (739) 


Shankarasvdmin luxs argued as follows : — “ The ‘ Universal * Bl 
also is of the form of Blue ; if it were not so, then there would be no sue: 
comprehensive idea as ‘ Blue ’ ; thus the Reason adduced by the Buddhis* 
being not admitted^ there is no annulment of the Naiyayika’s Oonclusion b> 
Inference (as urged in the preceding Text^ by the Author).” 

Tliis is answered in the following — 
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TEXTS (740-742). 

If the ‘ Universal * also were in the form of ‘ Blub *, then, what 

WOULD BE ITS DIFFERENCE FROM ‘ QUALITY ’ ?— As A MATTER OF FACT, 
HOWEVER, NO ALL-COMPREHENSIVE ‘ BlUE * IS EVER PERCEIVED. 

Even though it may be manifesting itself, it is never per- 
ceived IN A differentiated FORM. UNDER THE CIRCUM- 
STANCES, HOW COULD THE Idea AND Name, apply to the 
Individual, on the basis of the said comprehensive 
NOTION ? — ^Further, the other party holds the 
NOTION OF the ‘ UNIVERSAL * TO BE DEFINITE AND 

certain ; consequejntly, its non-perception 

CANNOT BE RIGHT, AS THAT WOULD IMPLY THAT 
IT IS INCOGNISABLE. — (740-742) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such being the case, tlioro can be no difference between the Qtmllty 
' Blue ’ and the ‘ Universal * Blue ; ns, ex hypothesis both liave the sarne form. 

It might be urged that — “ the Quality ‘ Blue ’ is not something com- 
prehensive, while the ‘ Universal ’ Blue embraces all tliat is bhie at all times 
and at all places ; and in this sense there is a difference between the forms 
of the two 

The answer to this is tlmt ‘ no all-comprehensive Blue is ever perceived \ 
fhat is, as a matter of fact, any such comprehensive ‘ Blue ’ as distinct 
from the Quality Blue, — embracing all that is of the form of Blue, — is never 
jUTceived to manifest itself ; as all that appears in Perception is a specific 
' Blue ’ alone by itself. Even in the ‘ determinate ’ Cognition, there does 
JMjt appear any second Blue ; as tluit Cognition only ‘ determines ’ what has 
l>nen perceived (by the previoiLs indeterminate Perception), 

It might be argued that — “ Just as for the Bauddha, the ^lomentary 
Character of Things, though apparent, is not actually apprehended in its 
•IKTorentiatod form by people with dtill int-elligence, — ^so the ‘Universal* 
i.lso”. 

This cannot be right ; as oven so, the theory propounded by you — 
'hat “on the strength of the perception of the Universal there appear the 
nglo identical Name and Idea in regard to Individuals that are diverse **, — 
'vuuld become untenable ; because if the qualifying factor is unperceivod, 
t hero can bo no perception of tho qualified thing ; o.g. until the Stick is 
“On, there can bo no such notion as ‘the man with the stick \ Shnilarly 
tho case in question. Because the idea put forward by you is 
'hat Diversities (Individuals) by themselves are beyond the reach of Verbal 
' 'expression and Cognition ; — ^and those diversities, which are by themselves 
‘ oyond the reach of Cognition and Verbal Expression, would (under your 
' heory) be cognised only on tho strength of the perception of tho ‘ Univer- 
sal * ; — ^how, then, can the Cogniaer not ‘ perceive * the Universal itself ? 
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Fiu’thor, for the man for whom Perception is always ‘ indotorminato *, it 
may be right to say that ‘ even tlioiigh apparent, it is not apprehended ’ ; 
as ‘ Apprehension ’ involves the functioning of the idea of Certitwle ; but 
for you, who hold all Perception to be determinate, it is not right that there 
should be no apprehension ; as that would mean that there is no Cognition of 
it at all. In fact, the apprehension of objects by all certain Cognitions consists 
in their bringing about certitude; if then, they do not bring about this certitude, 
it comes to this that they do not cognise or apprehend the object at 
hII.— (740-742) 

Even granting tliat the existence of something other than the ‘ Blue ’ 
is proved, there can bo no proof for wliat you desire to prove ; as your Con- 
clusion itself is barred by Inference, and to that extent, the Premiss also 
cannot bo admitted. — This is what is shown in the following — 

TEXT (743). 

Even though it may be taken as established that the notions in 

QUESTION HAVE A DIFFERENT CAUSE, THE EXISTENCE OF THE 

‘ Universal ’ as comprehensive, and free from 
impermanence, does NOT BECOME ESTABLISHED; 

BECAUSE THE NOTIONS IN QUESTION APPEAR 
IN SUCCESSION. — (743) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Free from impermanence \ — i.e. free from non-eternality, — eternal. 

“ Wliy is it not established 1 ” 

‘ Because the notions in question appear in succession ’ ; i.e. the notions 
of the ‘ Cow * and the rest. If these were duo to any such commonalit\' 
as the ‘ Universal then they would not appear in succession, — as their 
cause being always present in its perfect form, they should all appear simul- 
taneously ; just like several tilings produced simultaneously. Specially 
because a cause that cannot bo helped does not need anything else. — (743) 

Now, even admitting the Rejxson, the Author shows that it is ‘ fallible ’ 
(‘ not true ’, ‘ Inconclusive ’) : — 

TEXT (744). 

On what basis dobs the term ‘ Category * (‘ Paddrtha *) res r 

WHEN APPLIED TO THE SIX {Vaishe^ika Categories) ? As 
ALSO THE notion ‘ IT EXISTS * WHICH IS FOUND TO 
BE PRESENT IN ‘ BeING ETC. ? — (744) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is not (even for the Vaish^ika) any such ‘ Universal * as ‘ Paddr- 
that>va ’ (the genus * Category *) subsisting in all the six Categories, — on tlio 
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basis of wliich there should bo s\ich a coniprehoiisivo notion as ‘ this is a 
Category — this is a Category and so forth ’ ; — similarly in the ‘ Universal 
the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and ‘ Inherence % the ‘ Universal ’ Being does 
not subsist ; by virtue of which each of these coulcf bo conceived of as 
‘ existing ’ ; because (ac(?ording to the Vaishesika) ‘ Being ’ subsists only in 
the tliree Categories of ‘ Substance ‘ Quality ’ and ‘ Action — ^As regards 
the three Categories of Substance and the rest, the Op{)oneiits hold the name 
to bo based upon the presence of the ‘ Universal ’ ; hence the fallibility of 
the Reason has not been urged in regard to those. — (744) 

The following argument may be put forward : — “ Even in the Categories 
named, the property of ‘ existence ’ is present in the form of being the object 
of the right Cognition that ‘ it exists ’ ; so that hero also the name is due to 
something otlier than the object itself ; and hence the Reason is not untrue 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 


TEXTS (745-740). 

If in regard to the Categories mentioned, the notion that Vir 

EXISTS ’ IS DUE TO SOMETHING ELSE, — THEN, IN REGARD TO THIS 
‘ SOMETHING ’ ALSO THE NOTION THAT ' IT EXISTS ’ IS PRESENT ; 

AND SO ON AND ON, THERE WOULD BE AN INFINITE REGRESS, — 

AND THE CHARACTER OF ' HAVING THE PROPERTY ’ 

WOULD CEASE. In VIEW OF THESE, THE REASON 
WOULD BECOME ' FALLIBLE ’ (UNTRUE). — 

Then again the all-embracing con- 
comitance OF the Reason has 

not yet been ESTABLISHED. — 

(745-746) 


COMMENTARY. 


Even if it bo admitted that the notions in question are due to something 
*‘lso, the defect of ‘ Fallib^litv ’ remains ; because even in regard to the 
property mentioned by the Opponent, there is the notion that ‘ it exists 
liich is expressed by the words ‘ this ])roperty of existence is there ’ ; — so 
I his notion of is-ness will have t o be attributed to something other than 
’ I'^ixistence * (or Being ) ; and so on and on, there would be an infinite regress ; 
- also the anomaly that other things also would be receptacles of the Property, 

■ id hence ‘ tilings possessing that property ’ ; and the result thus would bo 

■ lat there would be no such restri(ftion of number as that ‘ there are only six 
Categories’ wliich ran have proiierties.— -If, in order to avoid, the Infinite 

27 
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Regress, a further property (of is-ness) is not postulated, then, in view of 
these notions, — as appearing in connection with the Categories, or with the 
property of Existence, — the Reason would have to be regarded as ‘ fallible ’ 
(untrue). 

It may be that the ‘ inconcUisivoness ’ of the Reason is not due to its 
being Too Wide ; even so, how could the defect of its negation being open to 
‘ doubt * be avoided ? — -This is what is pointed out in the words — ‘ Then 
again, etc, etc, ’ ; — what is meant by ‘ all-embracing concomitance ’ is the 
cognition of the fact of the Reason being invariably concomitant with the 
whole of the thing in wliich the Probandiim is sought to bo proved. 

The following argument might bo urged “ The required concomitaneo 
is there all right ; because, if there were no other Cause, how could tlie 
notion in question (of the Universal ‘ Co^v ’, etc.) be different from the 
notion of the thing itself ? There can bo no difference among notions of 
the same object, even when they are many. If then' were such difference, 
then, there could bo no diversity even among tho notions of different things, 
like Colour, Taste and so forth ; because diversity among things is always 
due to tho diversity among Cognitions," 

This is not right ; as a matter of h\ct, there can bo no idea of ‘ Universal * 
in regard to the ‘ Specific Peculiarity ’ of things. Because the ‘ Specific 
Peculiarity ’ never forms the object of any notion associat(^d with verbal 
expression. — But, — even in the tabsenco of any ‘ Universal ’, — if the view 
be held that each thing by itself is one only and is exclud(*d, from other 
things, on some basis, — and it is through this basis that there come about 
various assumptions and verbal expressions of an all-embracing character, 
in accordance with conventions and the experience of people ; — if such were 
the view, then there would be no opposition to it. This is the reason why 
the Text speaks of the ‘ absence of concomitance — ( 745 - 746 ) 

It has been argued (above, under Text 7111) that — “ Tho compreheusivo 
idea that appears in regard to the Cow and other things, etc. etc.”. — Tlu^< 
is answered in the following — 


TEXT (747). 

The argument tn proof of the ‘ Universal ’ that has been ukgei‘ 
AFTER the one JUST DISPOSED OF, ALSO BECOMES REJECTED 
BY THIS ; BECAUSE THE FALLACY OF ‘ FUTILITY ’ AND 
THE REST ARE EQUALLY APPLICABLE TO THAT 
ALSO. — (747) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ By this ’, — ^i.e. by the refutation just explained. — As the same objection 
are equally applicable to that also ; for instance, the defect of being ‘ futile . 
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‘ superfluous ’ (proving what is already admitted) and the rest are applicable 
to this argument also. 

The phrase ‘ and the rest ’ includes the fallacies of the Corroborative 
Instance ‘ being devoid of the Vrobandum the Reason being ‘ unproven 
and ‘ fallible ’ (Tnconchisive) and so forth. — (747) 


The following Text points out the ‘ Fallibility ’ of the Opponent’s Reason 
in another manner : — 


TEXTS (748-749). 

Without any all-embracing basis, there is — (a) a particular 
Cognition in regard to the ‘ Cook ’ ; (h) similarly there 

IS THE notion of ‘ NEGATION ’ IN REGARD TO NEGATION 
ITSELF ; AS ALSO (c) IN REGARD TO PERSONS AND 
THINGS CREATED BY IMAGINATION, AND (d) IN 
REGARD TO DEAD AND UNBORN PERSONS. — In 
VIEW OF ALL THESE COGNITIONS, THE 

Reason becomes open to the 

FALLACY OF ‘ FALLIBILITY — 

(748-749) 


COMMENI’ARY. 


In the ease of the notion of th(> ‘ Cook the ‘ Teacher ’ and the like, there 
!»ro no such all-embracing bases as the character of being Cook, the character 
(f being the Teacher and so forth, on which comprehensive notions of the 
‘ C'ook * and the ‘ Teaclior * could bo based. Similar!}' in regard to the four 
l<!ri(ls of Negation, — Prior Negation and the like, — how could there be any such 
f ' 'inprohensive notion as ‘ Negation ’ ? Certainly there could bo no ‘ Universal * 
hi this case, — as this must rest in positive entitles. — Similarly in regard to 
I ' rsons and tilings created by imagination, — such as the poetical character 
< ’ Chandrdptdu (in Kcldambari) and White Palaces in the sky and so forth, — 
* d also in regard to persons dead and imborn — sucli as Mahdsamniafa, 
^ >(inkha and the rest, — how could there ho any notion without there being 
‘ comprehensive character? Surely there is no ‘Universal’ in these 
‘ ^os ; which are all based upon individuals. — (748-749) 


The following Texts explain the notions of the ‘ Cook ’, etc.,: — 
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TEXTS (750-754) 

TX FACT, THERE IS NO SINGLE BASIS FOR THE NOTIONS OF ‘ COOK ’ AND THE 
REST. — If it be said THAT “ THE ACT (OF COOKING) IS THE BASIS ”, — 
THEN, THE ANSWER IS THAT THE AcT VARIES WITH EACH INDIVIDUAL 

person; and you have postulated THE Universal’ as em- 
bracing ALL iNDIVIDITAIiS ONLY, ON THE GROUND THAT UNLESS THERE 
IS AN ALL-EMBRACING ENTITY, THERE CAN BE NO COMPREHENSIVE 
NOTION OF THINGS WHICH ARE DIFFERENT. — 1 f, EVEN WITHOUT SUCH 
ALL-EMBRACING CHARACTER, THE ACT BE REGARDED AS THE BASIS (OF 
THE COMPREHENSIVE NOTION) THEN WHY SHOULD NOT THE INDIVI- 
DUALS THEMSELVES BE REGARDED AS CAUSES OF IT i — FURTHER (iF 

THE Act were the basis, then) the notion of 'Cook’ could not 

APPEAR IN REGARD TO THE MAN AFTER HE HAS DESISTED FROM THE 

ACT (of cooking ) ; surely even the other party do not regard 
THE .4c/ as present THERE AT ALL TIMES, — LIKE THE ‘UNIVERSAL’. 
— If it be HELD THAT THE NoTION AND NaME OF THE CoOK, ETC. IS 
BASED ON PAST AND FUTT'RE ACTION ”, — THEN SV^CH AN AcT CANNOT 
BE THE CAUSE AT ALL, FOR THE SIMPLE REASON THAT IT IS NOT 
PRESENT AT THE TIME. — (750-754) 


COMMKNTARY. 

It cannot be riglit to say that thc^ notion in roganl to tho Coofc is (hie t.i 
the act of cooking ; >)ocaiise this Action also is Jield to bo different with oaeli 
person, — just like the individuality. 

Yeju postulate the * Universal ’ as (unbracing all individuals, on tin* 
ground that, in regard to diverse things, there could not appear any (M)fu- 
prehensive notion, in tho absence of an all-embracing entity. Und(*r tin? 
circumstances, if even without this all-embracing character, the Action wcie 
tho basis of regarding diverse things as one, — then why should tlurc hi' 
an aversion to the individuals, whereby ignoring tliese, the ‘ Iriiversal ’ 
has been postulated as the basis rif that notion ? 

Then again, if the notion in regard to tho Cook wt?re due to th(( Action, 
then after tho man has desisted from the Action, and is not doing any cookhoh 
the notion of Cook could not appear in regard to him. You do not regard 
the Action to be ever present, like the ‘ Universal by virtue of which tlic 
notion could appear oven when the Action had ceased. When one tliiTig : ’ 
duo to another, it cannot appear in the absence of this latter. 

Nor can past and future Action be rightly regarded as the basis of “ 
said notion ; because what is past or yet to come cannot be there, and n' I 
is not there cannot serve as the cause of anything. — (760-754) 

Shankara-avdmin argues as follows : — “ The comprehensive idea ' • 
the Cook is based upon tho presence of that particular Action which is relate i 
to the ‘ Universal * (or Genus) ‘ Action ’ ; hence, even after the actual act < ^ 
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cooking has ceased, the permanent basis of it (in the shape of the Universal) 
is always there, and from tlxat there arises the idea of the Cook — ^This 
view is anticipated in tlie following — 


TEXT (755). 

Jf the idea be said to be due to the presence of the act related 
TO the ' Universal ’ Actimi, — and this permanent basis is 
ALWAYS indicated BY IT EVEN WHEN THE PARTICULAR 
ACT HAS CEASED, — [then, the answer is as 
given in the following Text], — (755) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ By it — i.e. by the action. 

‘ Pennanent basis \ — in the sluipe of the ‘ Universal ’ Action, — (755) 
The answer to this is given in the following — 


TEXT (756). 

When the particular Act has ceased, the permanent ‘ Universal 

EVEN THOUGH INDICATED, CANNOT REALLY EXIST ; FOR THE 
SIMPLE REASON THAT ITS RECEPTACLE HAS CEASED TO 
EXIST. — (756) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Its receptacle \ — i.e. the receptacle of the Universal ; i.e. the particular 

As a matter of factj tlie ‘ Universal ’ cannot be perceived, — or even 
‘^>:i.st, — ^by itself, apart from its receptacle ; otherwise it would have to be 
I garded as baseless, — (756) 

The following argiunent might be urged : — “ When once the Universal 
^ ts been indicated and perceived, — even if its receptacle, in the shape of the 
r -rticular act, ceases, the Idea based upon it still continues 

The answer to tliis argument is as follows 
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TEXTS (757-760). 

In the case of such ‘ Universals ’ as the ‘ Stick \ the ‘ Armlet * 

AND the like, — even THOUGH THEY HAVE BEEN INDICATED AND PER- 
CEIVED ONCE (in one person), — THE IDEA OF THE ‘ MAN WITH THE 

Stick’ (or ‘the man with the Armlet’) does not continue on 
THE REMOVAL OF THE StICK OR ArMLET. — If THE ‘UNIVERSAL* 
Cook WERE SOMETHING ENTIRELY DIFFERENT (FROM THE INDIVIDUAL 
PERSONS), THEN (aS A PERMANENT ENTITY) IT SHOULD BE PRESENT IN 
THE NEW-BORN CHILD ALSO, WHO ALSO COULD BE CONCEIVED OF 

AS A ‘Cook*. — Tf it be held that, like the idea of ‘Being* 
(Existence), it does not subsist in a certain substratum (the 

CHILD just born F.I.), — THEN, LATER ON, ALSO IT COULD NOT SUBSIST 
IN it; AS THE CONDITIONS WOULD BE THE SAME. — It MAY BE THAT 
AT THE INITIAL STAGE (WHEN THE CHILD IS JUST BORN) THERE IS NO 

Inherence betvteen the two (the Universal and the Parti- 
cular) BECAUSE OF THE DEFECTIVE CHARACTER OF THEIR RELATION- 
SHIP. But if so, then, how could there be that Inherence, 
EVEN afterwards, WHEN THE DEFECT WOULD STILL BE THERE ? — 

(757-760) 

COMMENTARY. 

There would be iiuiny absurdities. For instance, such ‘ Universals ’ as 
‘ Stick ’ and the like having l[)oen perceived once, — when Devadatla had given 
up the Stick, the idea of his being ‘ with Stick or ‘ with the Ear-ring would 
be there. 

Nor is it right to .say that even in the man who has given up cookln\u 
the ‘ Universal ’ Cook is present ; becau.se, the ' Universal ’ Ijeing eternal, it- 
would be present in the new-born child also. 

The Opponent might argue thus : — “ The idea of ‘ being existent 
though due to the ‘ Universal Being ’ (Existence), does not come about 
always ; in the same way, the ‘ Universal ’ Cook also, being inherent in a 
certain particular substratum, would not appear at all times ; so that it would 
not inhere in the new-born child. — ‘ Inhering ’ is mentioned only by way of 
illustration ; the ‘ Universal ’ would not be manifested ; — this also has to bo 
understood ”. 

But in* that way, it comes to this that it may not inhere in it at all. 
Because the non-inherence of the ‘ Universal ’ in the new-born child, at 
the earlier stage, could be due only to some defect in the character of tlio 
relation between the ‘ Universal ’ and the Particular Object ; and this dofco< 
would be present there at the later stages also ; — how then could th<' 
‘ Universal ’ inhere in it at all ? According to your view, the Object is not 
momentary, — by which at the .subsequent stages the Object (Child) would 
be a different entity. 

‘ That ’ — i.e. inherence. 
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‘ Their relationship ’ — i.e. the relation between the ‘ Universal ’ and the 
Particular Object, 

‘ Taddtmye — i.e. the previous defective form not having been 
abandoned. — ( 7 57-7 60 ) 

Kven when the Object is admitted to be evanescent, the objection stated 
remains in force ; — this is what is shown in the following — 

TEXT (761). 

If the Partfcitlar Object be not permanent, it might acquire 

ADDITIONAL CHARACTERS ; BUT EVEN SO, THE DEFECTIVE NATURE 

OF THE ‘ Universal ’ would never cease. — (761) 


COMMENTARY. 

It may be that the Particular Object, being impermanent, will acquire 
additional qualities later on ; but the ‘ Universal being permanent, will 
always retain its character of being averse to Inherence; hence how could 
it be ‘ inherent ’ even at a later stage ? — Nor can it be right to assert that — 
“ the ‘ Universal ’ remains for ever in a state whicli is not averse to sub- 
sequent Inherence ” ; — because in that case, the Particular Object also would 
have to be regarded as eternal ; as the ‘ ITniversal ’ related to it would be 
eternal ; because in the absence of one relative, the other relative cannot be 
«aid to be devoid of tlie defect preventing its related nature. — (761) 

The following Text puts forward the answer given by Uddyoiakara : — 

TEXT (762). 

The name ‘ Cook ’ is meant to be applied to that which is the 
principal cause of the act of cooking ; and this ‘ princi- 
pality ’ IS PRESENT IN ANOTHER CoOK ALSO.’* — (762) 

(COMMENTARY. 

Uddyotakara has argued as follows (in Nydyavdrtikaf Su. 2. 2. 8, page 320) 
~ “ It is through ignorance of oiu* Reason that our Opponent has urged that 
~ ‘ j\i8t as the term Cook is comprehensive in its connotation, and yet there 
no such Universal as Cook, — so also is the comprehensive character of 
connotation of the term Cow\ — ^Because what is meant by our Reason 
* that ‘ Particular Cognition cannot be accidental (without cause) ’ ; and 
' hat this means is that the Idea which is different from the idea of the 
1 dividual object must bo due to a different cause ; — and not that all cornpre- 
^ nsive ideas are based upon ‘ Universals *, Such being the case, that which 
1 the principal cause of the action of cooking is what is spoken of by the 
t me ‘ Cook ’ ; and this principal character is present in other persons also ; 
nee the objection urged against us has no force.” 
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Tins argumont is answered in the following — 


TEXT (703). 

What is it that is called ‘ principal character ’ ? — ^It cannot be a 

POTENCY ; BECAUSE THIS DOES NOT SUBSIST (iN OTHER INDIVIDUALS), 
— For THE SAME REASON IT CANNOT BE SAID TO CONSIST IN 
THE NATURE OF THE SUBSTANCE, QUALITY OR ACTION, 

ETC. — {7()3) 

rOMMEXTAHV. 

What is tliis ‘ Frinoipal Character ’ ? 

Tf it is a Potency, that cannot be right ; as potency is restricted to each 
individual substratum, and must therefore vary with each individual object, 
and cannot subsist in another object. 

For the same reason, it cannot consist in the ‘ nature ’ — esseiu^e, self- 
sufficiency, — of Substance, etc. ; as this also cannot belong in (;ommon to 
several objects. 

The term ‘ etc, ’ is meant to include aii\' entity that may be held to be 
distinct from Substance, Quality and Action. 

As regards the explanation offered (by Uddyotakara) of the assertion 
that “ the appearance of the notions in qu<‘stion is due to other causes ”, — 
this has already been answered by pointing out that if some sort of a (.'aiiso 
is meant, then the argument is futile, as we also admit it as being due to 
Conventional Conception ; — if on the other liand any particular Cause is 
meant, then there is ‘absence of concomitance’ and also ‘ Falsity in view 
of such notions as those of the Cook and the like. -(703) 

The following Texts sum up the Author’s position — 

TEXTS (764-765). 

Thus the notion that appears in regard to the ‘ Cook ’ is dependent 

ONLY UPON the DIVERSITY OF CONVENTION, AND APPREHENDS 
ONLY THE FORM THAT PRECLUDES ALL UNLIKE THINGS. — 

From all this it follows that all Names and 
Notions proceed diversely in accordance 
WITH Convention, without there being 
ANY all-embracing ENTITY. — (764-765) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ T/iwa — because no other cause is found, on examination, for th»‘ 
notions of the Cook and the rest, therefore, — even in connection with divers* 
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objects like the Cook, etc., the comprehensive notion — idea — which ultimately 
apprehends only something distinguished from all things unlike itself — pro- 
ceeds in accordance with Convention ; a.s this excUision of the unlike is always 
])rosent. 

Because this is so, thereh)ro it follows that in the case of the ‘ Cow 
et(j. also, notions partaking of a uniform character, as also Names, should 
proceed on the basis of Convention, — e\'en without any entity like the 
‘ Universal — So that the Reason put forward by the other party remains 
, ‘ Inconclusive (Fallible, Untrue). — (764-705) 


1'he following Text fiutlier supports the argument (urged under Text 748, 
above) based upon the notion of ' Negation ’ with regard to Negation — 


TEXT (760) 

Thus the notion of Negation with regard to Negation is not incom- 
patible : NOR IS the co!viprehensive name (incompatible) ; 

BECAUSE THEY PROCEED FROM CONVENTION, WHICH DOES NOT 
TNVOT.VE THE ASSUMPTION OF ANY OTHER ENTITY. — 

(760) 


COMMENTARY. 


The only basis for a comprehensive notion, tliat will apjjly to all cases* 
consists in the Bod\' of Conv'ontion ; otherwi.so, the incongruity of the com- 
prehensive notion tliat we liave in regard to all Negations, — as also of the 
very term ‘ Negation * — cannot be denied. Because in the case of Negations, 
I liere can be no ‘Univorsar, which subsists only in entities (not in non -entities). 

Why it is not incompatible is shown by the words — ‘ Because they proceed 
^'tc,, etc. ’ ; the Convention is called ‘ anartha ’ in the sense tliat it does not 
•nvolve the assumption of any other entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal’ 
md so forth ; from such convention, tJhey porceed ; — i.e. the Naim^ and the 
Idea follow the presence or absence of the said Convention. — (766) 


The following Texts anticipate and answer Shahkarasvdmin's answer to 
• he Bauddlia’s criticisms — 
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TEXTS (767-770). 

“ Such notions (of Negation) as ‘ the previous negation of the Jar 
‘ THE Destruction of the Jar ’ and the like, apprehend Negations 
with positive entities as their adjuncts ; AND THE comprehen- 
sive CHARACTER OF THE SAID NOTION OF ‘ NEGATION ’ IS DUE TO THE 
COMPREHENSIVE CHARACTER OF THOSE ADJUNCTS — If THIS IS URGED, 
THEN (our ANSWER IS THAT) THIS CANNOT BE SO ; (g) BECAUSE THERE IS 
DISPARITY AND (6) BECAUSE IT CANNOT REST UPON THAT. — (a) ThE 
COMPREHENSIVE NOTION OF THE ' JaR ’ MAY BE RIGHTLY REGARDED AS 
BEING DUE TO THAT ; NOT SO THE COMPREHENSIVE NOTION OF ‘ NEGA- 
TION * ; THE NOTION OF ‘ PRESENCE ’ (AFFIRMATION) IS ENTIRELY DIF- 
FERENT FROM THE NOTION OF ‘ ABSENCE ’ (NEGATION). (b) ThE NOTION 
OF THE ‘ Cow ’ OR THE ’ HoRSE ’ IS NOT HELD TO BE DUE TO THE 

‘ Universal ’ Being. If it did, then only one ‘ Universal ’ would 

HAVE TO BE POSTULATED AS ACCOMPLISHING EVERYTHING (AS BEING THE 
BASIS OF ALL NOTIONS). — (767-770) 

co:mmkxtakv. 

Shankarnavamin has argued thus Tlie notions of Xegations are 
never found to be free from adjuncts [the Xegation is always of something ] ; 
for instance, in all such notions of Xegation as ‘ the previous negation of the 
Jar ‘ the Destruction of the Jar ’ and so forth, — they are found to rest upon 
Negations associated with certain positive entities as adjuncts ; wliich shows 
that in all cases the notion of X'egatioii has its compreliensive character 
dependent upon the ‘ Universal ’ permeating tJie said adjuncts ; so that 
there is no ‘ fallibility ’ in our Premiss 

* Tasijdh ’ — of the said notion (of Xegation), 

The above argument is answered in the words — ‘ It cannot be so, etc., etc. \ 
— -The compound ‘ Vailaksanydtaddshraydt ’ may bo construed to mean 
either (a) ‘ because there is the fact that it cannot rest upon that, along with 
the fact that there is disparity or as (h) ‘ because there is disparity., and 
also because it cannot rest upon that 

The first of those two reasons—* because there is disparity ’ — is explained 
in detail, in the words --‘TAc comprehensive notion of the Jar^ etc., etc,';- 
it is not right that notions of diverse forms should be based upon one and 
the same adjunct ; as in that case a single ‘ Universal ’ would serve all 
purposes, and it would be useless to postulate several ‘ Universals Thu^: 
then notions of positive entities like the ‘ Jar * etc. may be due to th*- 
* Universal ’ ‘Jar — how could the notions of ‘ Negations ’ be based upoc 
those ‘ Universals being, as they are, entirely different from these latte, 
in character ? For example the notion of the universal ‘ Cow ’ does uo' 
proceed on the basis of the ‘ Universal * Being. — (767-770) 

Bhuvivikta has argued as follows : — “ It is not held that in every case, 
the Notion is exactly in keeping with its Cause (or basis). For instance, 
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the number ‘Plurality’ subsisting (a) in Klephauts and Horses, or (6) in the 
Dhava and KJmdira trees, forms thti basis of the notions of (a) the ‘ Army ’ and 
(6) the ‘ Forest ’ ; — similarly the mixture of several heterogeneous substances 
forms the basis of the notions of ‘drinks’, ‘fermented gruel’ and the like. 
Otherwise (i.e. if the resultant notion must exactly in kee])ing with its 
basis) the notions in question should have be(m of (a) ‘ Many ’ and (b) 
‘ Mixture ’ 

Tliis is the argument that is anticipated and answc^red in the following — 

TEXTS (771-772). 

“ In all casks the notion is not in exact accordance with its 

BASIS, — INASMUCH AS THE NOTIONS OF ‘ ARMY ‘ FOREST ’ AND 
THE LIKE HAVE Ni:MBER, ETC. FOR THEIR BASIS ” ; — IF SUCH 
BE THE VIEW, THEN, WHY SHOULD NOT THE SAID NOTION 
IN REGARD TO THESE DIVERSE THINGS ALSO BE 
HELD TO BE BASED UPON THE DIVERSITY OF 

THE Body of Conventions set up by 
one’s own whim ^ — (771-772) 

COMMFX'FARY. 

‘ Tbe said }wiion — i.e. tlu^ Comprehensive notion. 

The * diversity ’- i.e. Peculiarity of the Conventions. (771-772) 

Question : \Vhat is the peculiarity on the basis whereof this statement 

is made ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (773-774). 

When there is cognition of diversity, then there arises the 

DESIRE TO SET UP A CONVENTION ; — THEN THE CONVENTION IS SET 
UP : — THEN comes THE HEARING OF THE NaME IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH THAT Convention ; — then the ‘ body ’ or 
‘ form ’ OF THE Convention ; — then the notion 
(in ACCORDANCE WITH THAT CONVENTION). 

That this is the cause (basis) of the 
SAID Notions is thus known defi- 
nitely through affirmative AND 
NEGATIVE Premisses. In regard 
TO other causes, there 
would be an infinite 
regress.“‘“(773-77 4) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relation of Cause and Effect is ascertainable only by means of affirma- 
’ ve and negative premisses : and in regard to the comprehensive notion in 
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question, tlie only cause that is so ascertained is the Body of Conventions set up 
by the desire of man. For instance, first of all, there appears the cognition 
of difference among tilings ; — after this cognition has come, there comes the 
desire to set up a Convention ; — ^from that desire proceeds the setting up 
of the Convention ; — then the hearing of the same at the time of actual 
usage of the name ; — ^from that hearing of the usage, there foUows the ‘ body ’ 
or * form ’ of the Convention ; from this Body of the Convention, comes the 
using of the name in regard to the diverse things in question ; — and then 
finally the notions of ' ,Jar ’ and the like come into appearance. 

Among all people, down to the veriest cowherd, the idea of such being 
the cause of the notions in question is definitely recognised with ct'rtainty. 

As for the ' Universal * on the other hand, its capacity has nowhere 
been seen ; if then it were regarded as the Cause of the notions, it would lead 
to absurdities ; for, after having assumed that as tlio CaiLse, why could you 
not assume another cause, of wliich also the capacity may not lie known 
and so on ? — (773-774) 

The following Texts (rontinue the same lino of reasoning — 


TEXTS (775-776). 

The assumption of something else (as the cause of the comprehen- 
sive notion) is based upon the idea that the correlative 
of a Thing should be of the same nature as that Thing. 

But, even so, when the notions are diverse, it is 
FAR better to ACCEPT WHAT HAS BEEN JUST SUG- 
GESTED (by us) ; AS IN THIS CASE, THE RESTRIC- 
TION IS DUE TO THE CAPACITY OF THINGS *, 

AND IT IS FAR BETTER TO ASSUME THAT 
WHICH HAS BEEN FOUND TO BE TRUE 
IN REGARD TO THINGS WHOSE 
CAPACITY IS WELL KNOWN, — 

THROUGH affirmative AND 
NEGATIVE PREMISSES. 

(775-776) 

COMMENTARY. 

VV^hen you were expounding the reason for your conclusions to consisl 
in the fact that they should have a basis similar to themselves, you liad u 
postulate millions of ‘ Universals If the ‘ Universal ’ also produces notion 

of diverse fornts, then it is far better to assume this, — that is, that whicl*. 
has been actually found to have the capacity (of producing the said notions). 
As in so doing, there would not have to be an assumption of anything not 
actually seen. 
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Fiu’ther, when you are asked the question — How is it that one and the 
same ‘ Universal * produces diverse notions ? — You will have to say that 
“ such is the restricted capacity of things that even though itself one, it is 
capable of producing notioas of diverse forms — If such be the case, then 
why should not the assumption be that the determining factors consist in 
the diverse things themselves whose capacities are well known and fully 
ascertained ? In doing this, nothing would be done which is not in strict 
accordance with experience. — (775-776) 

The following might be urged— “ Of the ‘ Universal ’ also, the capacity 
is well Imown and fully ascertained ”, 

Tlie answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (777). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THERE CAN BE NO AFFIRMATIVE CONCOMITANCE 
(of the notions) with the UNIVERSALS : AS THEIR NOTION IS 
NOT ALWAYS PRESENT ; AS FOR NEGATIVE CONCOMIT- 
ANCE, THAT IS NOT POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OF 
WHAT ARE ETERNAL. — (777) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact the notions of ‘ Being ’ and sucli other Ifniversals 
do not appear at all times ; and hence it can never be right to assert the 
affirmative concomitance of these with the Univorsals. If the notions were 
r(?all 3 " concomitant with the presence of the Univorsals, then, as the Univorsals 
would bo there at all times, why could not the notions appear at all times ? 
Speciality as the Universal does not need anytliing else ; because other things 
f amiot create any peculiar capacities in it. Hence there can be no affirmative 
‘•oncomitance with those Univorsals. 

Nor is negative concomitance possible. Because at tlie time that the 
notions of Being, etc. do not appear, — ^it cannot be said that the cause of tliis 
non-appearance lies in the non-existence of the Universal ; because eternal 
things must be always present, and hence their non-existence (absence) is 
impossible. Consequently there can bo no negative concomitance with the 
I mi versals. — ( 777) 


Thus then, there being objections against the view that Comprehensive 
notions should have their cause in something different (from the individual 
filings), — ^the following assertion of the other party also becomes discarded : — 
■ When in regard to Quality, there arises the notion that it is not-substance, 
is mt- Action and so forth, the basis for this lies in the particular-Universal 
' Quality ’ ; wliile Inherence in the same object is the basis fof the compre- 
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hensive notion of the ‘ Universal ’ that appears in regard to the pure Univer. 
sals ‘ Being ’ and the like 

This is what is explained in the following — 


TEXT (778). 

The view that “ the Universal ‘ Qt«ality ’ is the basis of the 

NOTION OF ‘ NOT-SITBSTANCE ’ AND THE LIKE ” IS NOT REASON- 
ABLE ; FOR THE SAME REASON THERE CAN BE NO 
‘ INHERENCE IN THE SAME OBJECT ’ IN THE 
CASE OF THE NOTION OF THE ‘ UNIVER- 
SAL ’.—(778) 


The following Text shows that the Theory in question invoKes an 
absurdity also — 


TEXT (779). 

As FOR ‘ INHERENCE IN SEVERAL THINGS THIS IS PRESENT IN NCMBEK, 
ETC. ALSO, JUST AS IN THE ‘ UnIVERSALS ’ ; HENCE THE NOTION 

OF ‘ Universal ’ must be there in regard to 
Number, etc. also. — (779) 


COMMKXI'ARV. 


If ‘ Inhereneo in several things ’ were the basis of the Comprehensive 
notion in regard to ‘ Universals’, then, -as such ‘subsistence in several 
substances ’ is found in such things also as Nu?nber, Conjunction^ Disjunction, 
Composite Substances and so forth, — the notion of ‘ Universal ’ should appcMr 
in regard to these also ; because the basis of such notion would bo equally 
present in this case also. 

As for the character of ‘ forming the object of one and the same cognition ' 
this also is restricted to the universals ‘Being’, etc. as appearing in tlu* 
forms of the ‘ exi.sting,* etc. ; and it does not touch any other ‘ Universal ’ 
so that, on the strength of that also, the comprehensive notion of ‘Universal 
Universal’ (?annot appear in regard to the several Universals. Consequent!, 
the following assertion of KuTndrila is entirely irrelevant : — “ The subsistenci 
of one in several different thiriga is the basis of the name ‘ Universal ’ »» 
applied to Being, etc. ; or it may he due to their being the basis of one an< 
the same cognition ”. {Shlokamrtika-^krtivdfla, 24). — (779) 
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So far the author has explained the Reason ‘ Because there is disparity * 
[put forward by lumself under Text 768, against the opponent’s explanation 
of the comprehensive notion of ‘ Negation ’ in regard to the several kinds of 
Negation]. He next proceeds to explain tlie other Reason ‘ Because it cannot 
rest upon that ’ : — 


TEXTS (7S0-782). 

Universals called ‘ Jar ’ and the rest subsist only in the Jar ; 

THEY CANNOT SUBSIST IN Nec^ATIONS IIOW THEN DOES THE COMPREHEN- 

srvE NOTION (of Negation) arise in regard to these latter ? — 
Fhe (comprehensive) notion and Name cannot be applied to one 

THING ON THE BASIS OF WHAT SUBSISTS IN SOMETHING ELSE; FOR INSTANCE, 
THE NOTION AND NaME ‘ CaNCER ’ CANNOT BE BASED UPON THE UNIVER- 
SAL ‘ Elephant As a matter of fact, even ‘subsistence in one 

AND THE SAME THING ’ IS NOT PRESENT HERE. NOTIONS OF TaSTE, 

roLOUR, AND Heaviness might arise from their ‘ subsistence in 

ONE AND THE SAME THING ’ *, IN THE CASE IN QUESTION (OF NEGATION) 
HOWEVER, EVEN THIS SUBSISTENCE IS NOT THERE ; FOR THE SIMPLE 
REASON THAT NEGATION DOES NOT SUBSIST IN ANYTHING AT ALI.. — 

(780-782) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the ‘Universal’ subsists only in the Jar and such 
entities, never in Negations, >)ecause these latter are non-entities. How 
thfai could there ai)i)ear, in regard to these Negations, any ooTiiprehensive 
iintion associated with the form of a Universal, on the basis of the ‘ I'niversal ’ 
•htr which stibsists in something other (than the Negations) ? For instance, 
tlio ‘ Elephant ’ does not V^ocome the basis of a com])rehensive notion regarding 
tlie Cancer. 

“ But a notion is actually found to appear in connection with one thing 
I n the basis of something that subsists elsc'u here ; e.g. such notions as ‘ tlie 
^ eet Taste is viscid, cool and heavy ”. 

This is answered in the words — ‘ Even subsistejice hi one and the same 
etc,, etc ,': — In the example citt>d, the qualities of ‘Coolness’ and the 
• ' subsist ill that sanui substance wherein the sweetness subsists ; so tliat 
• ' the strength of this ‘subsistence in the same substratum’, there is co- 
' istonco; while Negation never subsists in any substance along with 
iuversals like the ‘Jar’; for the simple reason that that which has no 
^ ' lour and form cannot subsist in anything. — (780-782) 

The following Text anticipates the answer given by Uddygtakara — 
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TEXTS (783-784). 

If it be argued that — “ in thus case there is the relation of 
Qualifimtion — and — Qualified ”, — ^then the answer is that 

SUCH A RELATION IS ASSI'MED ONLY WHEN SOME OTHER 
RELATION IS ALREADY THERE ; FOR INSTANCE, THE RELATION 

OF Qualification and Qualified is assumed on the 
BASIS of the close PROXIMITY (CONTACT) BE- 
TWEEN THE TWO FACTORS CONCERNED ; IN 
THE ABSENCE OF SUCH CONTACT, THE 
RELATION IN QUESTION CANNOT BE 
POSSIBLE, AS THERE WOULD BE 
NO BASIS FOR IT. — 

(783-784) 

COMMEXTAHY. 

Ufhltfotxihtm lias argiu'd as follows * Ylio relation between tiio 
Universal SJar ’ with the particular Jar is of the natiu’e of Inherence^ wliile 
the relation of Negations is of the nature of QnaUfication and Qualified ; 
so in V)oth cases the ‘ relation of the same thing ’ is the basis for the (joininon 
name 

The answer to this is that ' Such a relation, etc., etc. ’ ; that is, the relation 
of Qualification and Qualified among Entities is always brought about hy 
some other relation ; e.g. the relation of Qualification and Qualified between 
Devadatta and his stick is due to conjunction (contact) between them, and 
the same between the Kiiuj and his officer is due to tlie relation of Master 
and Servant. In th(? ease of Nc^gations Jiowe\’er, there is no such otluu’ 
Relation which could form the basis t>f tlie relation of Qualification and 
Qualified, ; how then could any such relation be possible ? If it were possibli*, 
then there would b(' an absurdity ; everything could be the qualification of 
everytliing *. -(783-784) 

The question then arising as to — '* liow, in the absence of any other 
relation, such notions are current among people as ‘ the Prior Negation of 
the Jar ’ ? ” — the following Texts supply the answer — 

TEXTS (785-7815). 

As REGARDS SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE PrTOR Ne^JATION OF THE JaK \ 

IT IS A CREATION OF MERE FANCY ; JUST LIKE THE DESCRIPTION 
OF ' BRAVERY ’ IN REGARD TO AN IMAGINARY PERSON. In 
OASES WHERE THE RELATION OF Qualification and 
Qualified is based upon a real entity, there 

IS BOUND TO BE SOME OTHER RELATION 

(regarded as its basis).— (785-786) 

COMMENTARY. 

IVhen it is found that a thing which was not there has come into 
existence, — and there is a desire to speak of it,— there appears an imaginar.\' 
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.notion which indicates ‘Prior Negation’ as something different from the 
thing concerned, and related to it by the relation of Qualification 
and Qvalijied ; it is on this imaginary basis that the relation of Qualification 
arid Qualified is mentioned, and there is no such relation in reality ; — ^just as 
in the case of the picture drawn by an artist, the qualities of ‘ bravery ’ and 
the like are assumed. In cases where you postulate the said relation of 
Qualification and Qualified, — some other relation (as its basis) has surely to 
be looked for ; otherw’ise there would be no regularity or restriction. — 
(786-786) 


The following Text proceeds to show that the answer given b.y Shankam- 
svcimin is not relevant to the objection urged by us — 


TEXT (787). 

The objection uroed by us was in reoard to such notions as ‘ this 
NE( 3ATrON ' THAT NeOATION ’. As REOARDS THE ‘ UNIVER- 
SAL ’ SUBSISTING IN THE ADJUNCT, THAT SUBSISTS 
ONLY IN ITS OWN SUBSTRATUM. — (787) 

CO^IMENIWKY. 


What we had urged w-as as follow's ; — In the case of the Xe(f(Uion of the 
fnr, the Negation of the Cloth, the Negation of the Hare's Horn and so forth, — 
w’o find the comprehensive notion of ‘ Xegatioii ’ ci]3pearing, ev’on when 
tlu^re is no such ‘ Universal ’ as ‘ Negation hence in other cases also the 
ftssiunption of the ‘ Universal ’ is useless ; and we did not raise the objection 
;» gainst the ‘ Prior Negation ’ and other Negations that are conceived of 
ill connection with a large number of things of tht,^ same kind, 

“ If that is so, what then ? ” 

As regards the ‘ Universal' subsisting in the adjunct, etc., etc, — That is, 

• he Universal ‘ Jar ’ subsisting in the adjunct, the particular Jar, subsists only 
' 'I its amn substratum, — ^i.e. only in the Jar, not in the Cloth and other tilings, 
'low then could there arise, from that, the notion regarding the ‘ Prior ’ and 
‘-her Negations of such heterogeneous tilings as the Clotli and the rest ? 
i’his is what is meant. — (787) 


It might bo argued that — “ there is one all-embracing Universal every- 
V* here ” ; — the answer to that is as follows — 

28 
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TEXT (788). 

Nor is it held that the single all-embracing universal ‘ BErNG ’ 

SUBSISTS IN them ALL. BECAUSE NOTIONS OP ‘ NEGATION ’ 

DO NOT APPEAR APART FROM THE SIX CATEGORIES. — 

(788) 

COMMKNTAKY. 

There is uo one Universal embraeing several siicli lioterogeneous things 
as the Clotli and the like, — upon wliich the notion in question could \n) 
based. — It might b(' argued that — there is the Great Universal (tin' Simirnuin 
Genus) called ‘ Being’, and the notion of Negation would arise on the basis 
of that — That however cannot ])e right ; as it is not true ; that is to sa>\ 
you ha\e such notions of Xejjalion as are involved — (a) in the denial ef 
such things as ' Dissociation from Impurities ’ [' PralisankhjfCinirodha \ a 
technicality postulated hy the Bamhlhn, but d(mied by his oppoiu^nts] as 
apart from the six Categories, — and (b) in the true denial of such imaginar> 
characters in stories like Kapinjala ; — to wliich adjunct would such notions of 
‘ Negation ’ be due, which could be regarded as thi‘ir basis ? 8urel> 
according to your view there is no real ‘ Being ’ (existence) in the case of 
such tilings as the said ‘ Dissociation from Impurities ’ and the like. 

'J’his same argument answers also the following assertion of Kumdrila\s 
“ If it be urged that ‘in the case of Prior Negation, etc. there is no Univca’ssl 
posited — the answer is that Being itself is the Universal in thes(», as gualifu fi 
hy non-appearance’'' [Shlokavdrtika-Apoliavdda, 11]; where th(> last (pialilics- 
tion means that the ‘ Being ’ tluit subsists in the Negations is qualified l).\ 
the character of being not-produced. 

The objection that wo have urged above applies to this view also. 
Because there can be no ‘ Being * (Existence, Iloality) in the tilings postulated 
under other systems, or in character and things creati'd in imaginary tales, 
etc., — on which basis the notion of ‘ Negation ’ could arise in regard to them. 

“ What is conceived in the case of these things is the imaginary ‘ Being 
which has no counter-part reality in the external world.” 

If tliat is so, then wliy is not the denotation of all terms admitted to 
consist in mere fancy, entirely devoid of any single permanent Universal 
in the shape of ‘ Being ’ ? Otherwise, if a Universal in the shape of tho 
one eternal ‘ Being ’ be postulated, — ^inasmuch as all such terms as ‘ Being » 

‘ Man ’ and the like would equally connote only the ‘ exclusion of other 
things ’, why should there be divergent notions regarding these ? — There 
can be no answer to this objection. — (788) 

It has been urged by the author above (under Text 749) that — ' in regar<l 
to persons created by imagination, and in regard to dead and unborn persons, 
— ^the notions of Negation appear without any all-embracing basis Thi.^ 
argument is further elaborated in the following — 
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TEXTS (789-705). 

In the case of thinos created by imagination, there can be no 
Universal subsisting in them ; because there is no possibility 

OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE INDIVIDUALS (THAT WOULD MAKE UP THE 

universals). Hence the ‘ fallibility ’ of the opponent’s 
Reasons remains as before. — Simh^arly with regard to past and 
future things, — ^IF there is a cognition of an eternal universal, 
then no such pure ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ (WITHOUT THE CONSTITUENT INDI- 
VIDUALS) CAN EVER BE APPREHENDED, Or, IF SUCH A PURE 

Universal by itself were apprehended, then it could not be 
THE ‘ universal ’ OF ANY PARTICULARS. SuCH A UNIVERSAL COULD 
not be MANIFESTABLE BY PARTICULARS ; JUST AS THE Himalaya IS 
NOT MANIFESTABLE BY THE Virulhyfl. — NOR CAN THE UNIVERSAL BE 
TIED DOWN TO THE PARTICULARS THROUGH ITS BIRTH BEING DEPENDENT 
UPON THESE. — Nor LASTLY CAN THE UNIVERSAL BE DEPENDENT UPON 

THE Particulars for its cognition, because it is eternal and 
because IT IS apprehended purely BY ITSELF. — ^ThERE IS ALSO NO 
POSSIBILITY OF ITS BEING DEPENDENT UPON ANY SUCH THING AS THE 
CONTACT OF ITS OWN SUBSTRATUM WITH THE SENSE-ORGAN CONCERNED. 

Consequently this Universal could either be apprehended at 

ALL TIMES, OR NOT APPREHENDED AT ANY TIME AT ALL. — As REGARDS 
ITS CAPACITY TO BRING ABOUT ITS OWN COGNITION BY ITSELF, IT MAY 
OR MAY NOT HAVE THIS CAPACITY ; WHICHSOEVER WAY IT IS, IT WOULD 
ALWAYS REMAIN SO. ItS NATURAL FORM, — WITH OR WITHOUT THE SAID 
CAPACITY, — WOULD BE UNSHAKEABLE, BECAUSE IT IS ITSELF PERMANENT. 

Who then, could ever shake what is unshakeable ? — (789-795) 


COMMENTARY. 


The compound ‘ Ichchhdrachita^ etc, ’ is to be expounded as ‘ that of 
which the form is created by imagination ’ : The term ‘ ddi * includes dead 
and ufd)orn things. — There is no Universal subsisting in such imaginary 
tilings, on which the said notion could be based. 

“ There may be no Universal in regard to imaginary things ; in regard 
to the past and future things, the notion could be duo to the Universal ”. 

This is not true ; the nature of tilings subsisting in other things is not 
that they exist by themselves, without their substratum; if they did 
Hot exist, then they would cease to be mbaistent. ^ 
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• Even if the subsistent things existed by themselves, — even so, the 
difficulty remains ; because the other party also does not admit the appre- 
hension of the Universal by itself. This has been thus declared by them — 
“ The Universal depends for its cognition upon the contact of its substratum 
with the sense-organ 

Fxirther, if the Universal could be apprehended by itself, the cognition 
of tlie Particular Individ\ials could not be held to follow from the cognition 
of the Universal ; because the Particular does not exist at the time that the 
Universal is apprehended by itself. 

Nor would there he any connecjtion between the Particulars and the 
Universal, — such as is involved in the notion that ‘ this is the Universal of 
these Particulars ’ ; as there would be no basis for such a connection. 

For instance, if there wore a basis for such connection, it could consist 
either, (a) in the fact of its being manifested by them, or (6) in its being 
produced by them, or (c) in its cognition being de|)ondent upon their 
cognition. — (a) The Universal cannot be regarded as connected with these 
Particulars on account of its being manifested by them ; because being 
permanent, it can have no peculiarity produced in it by anything else, hence 
it could not be manifested by anything else ; when one thing does not confer 
any benefit upon another thing, it cannot serve as its manifester ; for instance, 
the Himalaya is not the manifester of the Vindhya, The Particulars in the 
same way cannot be the manifester of the Universal. Hence the notion 
involved in the proposition is contrary to a wider proposition. If a thing 
that confers no benefit were to be regarded as the 'nuiniJeMer^ then there 
would be the absurdity that everything would be the manifester of every- 
thing else. — (6) For the same reason, because the Universal is held to be 
eternal, therefore it cannot be right to regard it as dependent upon th(> 
Particulars for its production, — (c) Inasmuch as there is apprehension of 
the pure Universal by itself, it could not be held to be dependent upon thn 
Particulars for its cognition, — ^Thus all the three alternatives are impos- 
sible. 

Hence the assertion that — “ the Universal lias its apprehension depen- 
dent upon the contact of its substratum with the sense-organ *’ — is not 
right ; because there can be no ‘ substratum ’ for the Universal ; how tlien 
could the Universal be dependent for its cognition upon the contact of thi> 
sense-organ with any such ‘ substratum ’ ? 

The particle ‘adi’ includes such conditions as the contact of the Mind 
and Soul, and the like (postulated by the Vaishe^ika). 

Then again, as the Universal is eternal, and hence can have no ppculiM t 
features introduced into it by other things, — ^it cannot bo dependent upon 
anything else. Consequently, if it is capable of bringing about its own 
cognition, then it should bring it about at all times; if it is incapable " 
bringing it about, then it could not bring it about at any time at all. What - 
ever its nature be — capable or incapable, — ^it could not alter it ; or else i- 
would lose its permanence ; this has been thus declared — ‘ Its capacity 
or incapacity, which rests in its very nature, — ^who can destroy ? As v*- 
is eternal and hence not amenable to treatment — (786-796) 
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It lias been argued (by Bhavivikta, under Text 720) that — “ the Universal 
Cow is something different from the Cow, etc., etc. ” — ^The following Text 
shows that the Reason adduced there is found to bo false, in view of the 
case of such notions as those of the ‘ Cook ’ and the like — 


TEXTS (796-707). 

“ The Universal ‘ Cow ’ is something distinct from the individual 
("ow, because it forms the object of a different Idea, — 

DIKE Colour, Touch and the like ; — ^also because it is 
spoken of as belonging to that, just as the Horse 
IS spoken of as belonging to Chaitra — ^This 

ARIiUMENT MAY BE SHOWN TO BE ‘ FALLIBLE ’ 

(untrue) in view of the NOTION OF THE 

‘ Cook ’ and so forth. — In this 

SAME MANNER, OTHER WRONG 
arguments also ARE TO 
BE DISCREDITED. — 

(796-797) 


COMMENTARY. 

For instance, ovtni though tll(^ Universal ‘ Cook ' is not hold to bo any- 
thing different from the indivulual Cook, yet it does become the object of 
diverse cognitions, — sucli as 'this is a. coo^•— that is a cook' and so forth; 
there are also such verbal expressions as ^ Dc rad alia' s Cook-ship', where 
tlie two things are expressed by words with different case-terminations. 
Thus the Reason adduced by the other parly is found to be ‘ Tnconclusivt? ’ 
l)ecauso ‘ too wide ’. 

‘ Other wrong arguments ' ; — such as those put forward by Kumar da 
and others. 

The following are the ‘ wrong arguments ’ set forth by Kumar ila ; — 
(1) In regard to the diverse particular cows there appears the notion of 
cow ’, — ^this must be duo to a single entity in the shape of the Universal 
Cow — because it manifests the cow and is of one form ; — ^just like the notion 
n regard to a single individual cow. — Or again (2) The notion of ‘ Cow ’ 
'•annot be due to a particular Cow, the Black one for instance, or it must bo 
lue to sometlung different from tliis particular Cow ; — because it appears 
‘ven when tliis particular Cow is not present ; — ^just like the notion of ‘ being 
‘uade of Olay ’ in regard to the Jar. — ^If it is asked how this Universal is said 
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to subsist in all particular individuals, — our explanation is as follows : — Thin 
notion of ‘ Cow ’ (the Universal) has for its object something that subsists in 
everyone of the individuals ;■ — because each individual is found to contain 
the whole form of the thing, — like tlio notion in regard to each individual. — 
The one-ness also of the Universal is fully established. Because even though 
the Universal subsists in its entire form in every individual, yet it is one 
only, — because it is apprehended by a cognition of one and the same form ; 
just as the exclusion of the Brdhnmym by such negative terms as ‘ non- 
brahmana —It cannot be urged against this tluit — ‘ tliis notion f)f identical 
form in regard to things that are different must be wrong, and hence it is not 
right to determine the nature of things on the strength of that notion*. — 
Because there is no defect in the source of this notion; nor is there any sul)S(?- 
qiient cognition that annuls this notion. Hence there being none of the 
causes of mistake, the assertion that it is wrong cannot be right 

All these arguments have been thus formulated (by Kumdrila, in 
Shlokavdrtika — Vayiavdda 44-49): — ‘‘ 4"he Idea of Cow in regard to the 
different individual cows is based upon the one Universal ‘ CVnv ’, — because 

it manifests the cow and because it is of one form,- just like the notion 

of the individual Cow. — The Idea of the ‘ Cow ’ cannot be based upon the 
individual Black Cow, — or it must bo baseni upon somotliing other than this 
individual, — ^because it is present even when tlio individual is not ])resent,— 
just as the notion of ‘being made of clay’ in regard to the Jar. — The Idea of 
the ‘ Cow ’ has for its object over\'one of the individuals in which it subsists, 
because it subsists in everyone of them in its complete form, — just like the 
notion in regard to each individual. — Even though the Universal subsists 
in each individual, yet it is only one, — because it is cognized as one — just 
like the exclusion of the Brdhmami in the case of the negative term (like 
‘ non-brahmana ’). — The notion of ‘ one-ness ’ in regard to the Universal Cow 
cannot be regarded as wrong ; — because there is no defect in its source, nor 
any subsequent cognition annulling it 

In the first of those arguments, the Corroborative Instance is ‘ devoid of 
the Probandum ’ ; because a single Universal ‘ Cow ’ is not admitted ; hence 
the fact of the notion of tlio one individual cow being based upon tkit 
cannot also be admitted. — If what is proved is the general fact of its having a 
single basis, then it is superfluoas ; because it is admitted by us also that 
the notion is due to the exclusion of the non-cow, which is one only, which 
sfjrvos to distinguish the Cow from all heterogeneous things. 

In the argument that the notion of ‘ Cow ’ cannot be based upon any 
particidar Black Cow, — ^if wlmt is denied is the fact of its being produced 
directly from it, then it is superfluous ; because tlie producing is interposed 
by the apprehension of the ‘ specific peculiarity ’ and the ‘ conception of the 
Convention ’. If what is denied is the fact of even indirect production, 
of the notion from the individual, then the Proposition is annulled by direci 
experience and the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. 

Even when what is meant to be proved is that the notion is based upon 
something other than the individual, — if the fact of the notion being d\ie to 
something else be sought to be proved even when the Black Cow is close by,— 
then this also is contrary to direct experience. Because ns a matter of fact. 
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it proceeds from the cognition of tho Cow close by. The Corroborative 
Instance also is devoid of the Probandnm. — If, on the other hand, what is 
sought t<> be proved is that when tho Black Cow is not there, tho notion of 
Cow tluit appears in the presence of the Cow of variegated colour is due to 
something different from the Black Cow, — then the argimient is superfluous. — 
If then what is meant to be proved is the fact of its being due directly to the 
entity itself, — thtm the Reason is ‘inconclusive’ ; as it has been explained 
tluit there is no real entity (like the Universal ‘Cow’) which could form 
the basis of the said notion. 

As for the argument that has been adduced to prove that tho Universal 
subsists in its entire form in every individual, — there also if the fact is meant 
to bo proved in a vague general way, then it is superfluous. Because in 
regard to every individual thing, its notion is based upon the notion of tho 
thing as excluded from every other thing. 

If what is meant to })e proved is the fact tliat the notion lias for its 
object a real entity called ‘ Universal ’ which subsists in its entire form in 
every individual, — then the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the 
rrobandum and the Reason is ‘ inconclusive ’. As the concomitance of such 
a ciiaractt^r is not known of anywhere. If a single thing subsisted in its 
(aitire form in several things, then all the diverse individuals would be of 
one and the same form ; because every one of tluun would bo associated 
with the same entity, ‘ Universal ’, subsisting in every single individual. 
Or the Universal itself would have to be regarded as being of diverse forms, — 
In'cause at one anti the same time, it subsists in its tuitire form in sev^eral 
tilings ; just like the Bilva and other fruits placed in sexeral vessels kept 
at varying distanct*s. So that the argument is annulled by this Inference 
also. 

For this same i*eason, the assertion tJiat “ then' is no annulling cognition 
the contrary ” is not true. As the annulling cognition has been pointed 
out above and is also going to be pointed out later on. 

As regards the argmuont in proof of the ouo-ness of the Universal, — there 
also, as it is not admitted that the Universal subsists in each individual, 
t he fact of its being approhendod by a single cognition cannot be admitted ; 
hence the Reason is one whose very basis is not admitled. — As regards tlie 
Exclusion of the Brdhmamt, it is not really one, — becaiLse it is a non-entity ; 
hence the Corroborative Instance is devoid of the Probandum. — If the 
‘ ono-ness ’ bo meant to be imaginary, then tho reasoning is superfluous ; 
h(‘causo if it is imaginary, then it is already admitted by us in the form of 
‘ Apoha ’ (Exclusion of the Contrary). 

As regards the statement that “ there is no defect in tho source of the 
notion ”, — tliat also cannot be admitted, — ^because the defect of the source 
' ^ always there, in the shape of the boginningless influence of Ignorance. 

In tliis same way all wrong arguments are to bo disposed of. — (796-797) 


Having thus pointed out the defects in the argiunents adduced by the 
nther party, for the proving of tho Universal, the Author proceeds to advance 
‘nguments against the very Conception of the Universal ; — ^ 
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TEXTS (798-801). 

It is AVERRED THAT THE ‘UNIVERSAL SFESISTS IN SEVERAL THINGS*. 

What is this ‘ subsistence ’ meant to be ? — Is it staying ? or 
being wanifested ? As for ‘ staying which stands for not deviating 
from its own form, — this belongs to the Universal by its very 
nature ; — ANY Receptacle of it could not produce this in it, by 
VIRTUE of which THAT SUBSTRATUM COULD BE RE(^ARDEl) AS ‘ THAT 
^VHICH MAKES IT Stay \ As FOR prevent uig its movement (which is 
another form of ‘subsistence’), IT CANNOT BELONG TO THE 
Universal, as it does to the Jujube fruit (contained in the Cup) ; 

BECAUSE THE UNIVERSAL IS, BY ITS NATURE, IMMOBILE ; HENCE IT 
CANNOT HAVE A RECEPTACLE. — If IT BE HELD THAT ‘STAYING* IS 

inherence, — that cannot be accepted ; as it is the exact nature of 
THIS ‘ Inherence * that is being examined. In the form of the 
RELATION OF THE snstaintr and sustained which subsists among things 
never found APART FROM EACH OTHER, SUCH ‘INHERENCE’ IS 
admitted BY US ALSO. — (798-801) 

COAniKXTARY. 

It is essential that the subsistence of the Universal in tlu' diverse 
Individuals should bo admitted ; if it were not, tluai how oould there lu*. on tlie 
l)asis of that Universal, any compreljonsive notion of oik* and the same for/n 
specifically in eoniiec^tion with those things ? — Now this ‘ sul)sist(>ne(» ’ of the 
Universal, when it is there, could be either in tlie form of slaj/lnff or in that 
of being manifested. Staying also is of two kinds- no/ deviating from Its oei\ 
form and having Its ftowrurard movement rhecked. former is not possible 

in the case in question ; because, h(‘ing eternal, the Univt>rsal would, l)y it- 
own nature, never deviate from its own form. Nor can it be the latter; 
because the I'niversal is incorporeal and all -pervading, and hence it cjiti 
have no movement ; so that downward inovernent would not be possible ; 
hence it cannot he right to assume the checking of any movement. 

The answer that what is meant by the? ‘subsistence’ of the Universal in 
the diverse things is its inherence in these, — would bo no answer at all ; a- 
it is just this ‘ Inherence ’ the exact nature of which is l)eing considered. 
For instance, ‘ Inherence ’ hiis been delined as the relation of sustalner anl’ 
sustained that subsists in things never found apart from each other. No’v 
what is being consider«l is whether this character of beimj sustained is ‘ I 
the nature of its stnying being restricted, or of being 7 nanifested. In 11 = 
case of entirely distinct things, it cannot b(^ right to postulate any su- 
distinct thing as ‘Inherence’ wliich can serve no iLseful purpose; as sm ' 
postulating would lead to absurdities, — as in that case everything won' I 
‘ inhere ^ in every other thing. Because ‘ Inherence ’ has been postulated ^ " 
that wliich combines things , which are distinguished from one anotht*!' i 
blit even when there is such a distinct thing as ‘ Inherence ’, things whie ^ 
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are essentially different do not assume one another’s form ; for, if they did, 
they would lose their own form. — ^In giving the name of ‘ Inherence ’ to 
tliat other thing, there can be no dispute. — From all this it follows that the 
‘ staying ’ (of the Universal in the diverse things) cannot be anything different. 
—(798-801) 

The following Texts proceed to show that it is absolutely incongruous 
to assume a ‘ receptacle ’ for the ‘ Universal ’ — 

TEXTS (802-804). 

In the case of Water and su"ch things, there may be a ‘ ItECErTACLE " 

WHICH PREVENTS THEIR DOWNWARD MOVEMENT ; IN THE CASE OF 
UnIVERSALS HOWEVER, WHICH ARE IMMOBILE, WHAT WOULD BE THE 

USE OF Receptacles ? — In the case of wiiat rs capable of bringing 

ABOUT ITS OWN COGNITION, WHAT WOULD BE THE USE OF ANY CAUSES 
OF MANIFESTATION ? — ^^VnD ALSO IN THE CASE OF WHAT IS INCAPABLE 
OF BRINGING ABOUT ITS OWN COGNITION, WHAT WOULD BE THE USE OF 
ANY CAUSES OF MANIFESTATION ? If WHAT WAS incapable YESTERDAY 
WERE MADE Ca2)ahle (to-day), THEN THE THING WOULD BE IMPERMA- 
NENT, — JUST LIKE THE JaR MANIFESTED BY THE LaMP. — (802-804) 

COM:\rF.XTARV. 

‘ Agatlndm ‘ Immobile'* — which are devoid of movement. The al)sence 
of movement in tlie Universal is implicxi by its incorporeality and all- 
pervading character. 

Xor can the ‘ subsistence ’ of the thiiversal in the Individuals be of the 
nature of being manifested. Because the ‘manifestation’ of the Universal 
could only consist in bringing about, its Cognition^ not in any strengthening of 
its character, because the character of an eternal tiling cannot bo clitinged. 
Under the circumstances, if the Universal luis the capacitx' of bringing about 
its own Cognition, then why should it need any other cause for its ‘ manifesta- 
I ion ’ ? — If, on the other hand, it does not possess the capacity of liringing 
about its own Cognition, tlien it would not Ix^ reasonable to assert its 
dependence on something else, as by its very nature, the Universal is such 
Jliat nothing can be introduced into it by otliia* tilings. — If it be held that 
other things do introduce peculiar features into the Universal, then, like 
Uie Individual, it would become specific, and cease to be Universal. 

The thing, etc. etc. — ^The entire category ‘ Universal ’ is held to bo based 
open the name and notion of ‘ existence [hence ‘ bJmva ’ here stands 
ior the thing Universal, in that sense]. 

Tlie argimient may be formulated as follows : — When there is no basis 
or one thing subsisting in another, then it cannot subsist in tins latter, — o.g. 
he HimuUiya in the Vindhya \ — ^there is no basis for the subsistence of 
ho Universal in the Indixdduals; — hence there is non -apprehension of the 
\’ider ‘ term * (which implies the negation of the iiarrow’or term). — (802-804) 


The following Text sets forth another objection — 
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TEXT (805). 

The various Universals, ‘ Jar ’ and the rest, could sirBsisT either 
IN their own respective receptacles or in all places, — 
LIKE THE ‘ Highest Universal’ (Summum Genus). — (805) 

( 0^r:\IENTARY. 

‘ (ihat/ifJI, etc .' — i.('. such diverse ‘ Uiiiversals ’ as the' ' Jar ’ anci the 

rest. 

Tlie Uni versa Is ‘Jar’, ‘Clayey’ and the like have been descril)ed as 
all -pervasive, and yet would they be described as pervading only over their 
own substratum — or as pervading over all space, even wht^n^ there are no 
individuals at all ? — Thc're are only these two views possible. 

‘ Like the Hiyhest Unicersal ’ ; — ‘ I3eing ’ is called the ‘ highest ’ Universal 
becaiisi? it comprises the largest mimbc»r of things. Tt is this widest 
Universal as comprising the largest numbt'r of things that hiis been cited as 
the instance, and not any such Universal as pervades ovt^r only such space 
as happens to lie bctwinai two individuals ; as the said character is not per- 
ceived in this latter. — (805) 

Out of the two alternatives s(?t forth above, tJie Author sets fortii the 
objection against the first alternative : — 

TEXT (SUb). 

AVhen the thing comes into existence in another place, it is not 

UNDERSTOOD HOW THE UNIVERSAL IS PERCEIVED THERE, OR 
HOW IT GAINS SUBSISTENCE THEREIN. — (SOG) 

COMMENTARY. 

When in a place entirely devoid of the Jar, a Jar comes into existence 
(on being made), — how the particular Universal ‘Jar’ (!omes to be per- 
ceived in that Jar, — or how it subsists in it, — it is not understood. — (8Uh) 

Th(j following Text explains why it is not understood — 

TEXT (807). 

The Universals cannot be said to have come into existence along 

WITH THE NEW JaR, — BECAUSE THEY ARE ETERNAL ; NOR CAN THEY 
BE SAID TO HAVE BEEN THERE ALREADY, BECAUSE (tX hy- 
2)Othc8l) THEY ARE NOT ALL-PERVADIN(J ; NOR CAN 
THEY BE SAID TO HAVE COME FROM ELSEWHERE, 

BECAUSE THEY ARE IMMOBILE. — (807) 

COMMENTARY. 


In the said case the Universal ‘Jar’ could either come into existence 
along with the different individual Jars, — or it would be there already, — ev 
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it would come in from another place ; — only under these tliree conditions 
could the Universal bo perceived, or subsist, in the Jar newly come into 
existence. As a matter of fact however, the Universal could not be produced 
iiloiig with the new Jar, — as it is eternal (and hence cannot be produced). 
Nor could it have boon there already, because it is not all -pervading in 
clitxracter. Nor lastly could it come in from elsewhere, because it is immobile. 
How then could the Universal subsist, or be perceived, in this case ? 

The argiuueiit may be formulated as follows : — When in any place a 
thing is not produced, nor has it been already there, nor has it come froju 
elsewliere, then it cannot be perceived, nor can it subsist, — just like the 
Horn on the Hare’s head ; — wliere the Jar is produced in a place which 
Jiad >)eeu devoid of it, the Universal is neither produced, nor has it been 
there already, nor has it come from elsewhere; — hence the wider character 
is not perceived (which implies the absence of the narrower character). — 
This Reason is not Inconduslm, because there is no other way (apart from 
the tlu’oe mentioned) in which the Universal could subsist or bo perceived. 
—(807) 


The following Text sets forth tlie objection against the second alternati\'e 
view {naaitioned in Text 805, that the Univursals ‘ Jar ’ and the like are 
all-pervading, subsisting in all things) : — 


TKXT (808). 

When the contact of its scbstkatcm with the Sense-organ and 

SUCH OTHER CONDITIONS WOULD BE PRESENT AND BRING ABOUT 

THE Co(;nition of the Universal, — that Universal 

WOULD BECOME PERCEIVED EVERYWHERE ; 

BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO DIVISION 
IN ITS FORM. — (808) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The contacty etc, etc,'' — i.e. the causes of Perception. 

^ Such other conditions' ; — this is meant to include the contact of the 
-Mind and Soul and so forth. 

What is meant is tliat the Universal being i^erceived in one particular 
dividual, it should l)o perceived in other and heterogoneo\is individuals 
o, as also in the interval between two individuals ; because it is of one 
Uniform character which cannot differ from the one that is actually per- 
(808) 


This same argument is fiu*ther elucidated in the following — 
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TEXT (809). 

(a) If the Unh^ersal (in the new Individual) be not-difperent 

FROM THAT WHICH HAS BEEN ALREADY PERCEIVED, — THEN 
THERE SHOULD BE PERCEPTION OF THAT UNIVERSAL ALSO ; 

— OR (b) LIKE IT, THE OTHER ALSO SHOULD NOT BE 
PERCEIVED ; — OR (c) THERE SHOULD BE 
DIFFERENCE . — ( 809 ) 

COMMKNTARY. 

(a) That is to saN% if the form of tJie Universal subsisting in other 
heterogenous individuals and in the intt^rvals were not-different from the 
form of the Uni\ ersal subsisting in the Individual that is seen, — then, the 
former also should l)o seen, as it would be not-different from what is seen, 
like the form of this lattt'r. — (6) If however there is no perception of the 
said Universal, then there should be no perception of that Universal as 
subsisting in the perceived individual which is non -different from what is 
not perceived. — (c) Lastly, if the Universal in question be held to bo of botli 
kinds, — then that would involve a diversity of nature ; two mutually contra- 
dictory characters being present ; and for anj^ clear-minded person, it cannot 
be right to regard as one what is found to bo obsessed by the two mutually 
contradictory cliaracters of perceptibilitjj and hnperceptibilily ; as such an 
idea would lead to absurdities ; as in that case the whole Universe woull 
be a single substance, wliich would imply the anomaly of the wliole being 
produced and destroyed at one and the same time. If it were not so, them 
they would bo ‘ one ’ only in name ; and there can be no difference of opinion 
regarding mere names. — (800) 

Thus having discredit(‘d the whole conception of the ‘ Universal tlio 
Author proceeds to formulate the arguments against it : — 

TEXTS (810-811). 

The NOTIONS of ‘Tree’ and such things cannot be based urox 

THE ‘ UnIVERSALS ’ POSTULATED BY THE OTHER PaRI’Y ; — 

BECAUSE THINGS APPEAR IN SUCCESSION, AND BECAUSE THEY ARE 
COMPREHENSIVE, — LIKE THE NOTIONS OF THE ‘ ( 'OOK ’ AND 
SUCH THINGS. — ^ThE FACT THAT WHAT IS ETERNAL 
CANNOT BE PRODUCTIV^K (OF EFFECTS) ALSO SERVES 
TO ANNUL THE OPPONENT’S PROPOSITION. — 

All THE OBJECTIONS THAT WERE URGED 
AGAINST ‘Conjunction’ also serve 
TO ANNUL THE OPPONENT’S CON- 
CLUSION. — (810-81 1 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

Notions tliat are endowed with the properties — of appearing in succession* 
being comprehensive, being entities, being produced, and so forth — caniio 
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proceed from the eternal, one all-pervading ‘ Universal as conceived by 
the other party ; — like the notions of the ‘ Cook ’ ; — the notions of the 
' Tree etc. are of the said character ; hence there is perception of a character 
concomitant with the contrary of the Opponent’s conclusion. As being in 
succession and the rest are all concomitant with non-eternality, which is con- 
trary to eternality (postulated by the Opponent). What is eternal cannot 
have any effective action, either successive or simultaneous, — as both are 
incompatible ; hence the Reason adduced by us cannot bo regarded as 
‘ Inconclusive *. As regards the fallacy of our Corroborative Instance being 
‘ devoid of the Probandum that luis been already disposed of by us in detail ; 
hence the Instance also cannot bo said to bo ‘ unproven ’. 

The Author states another argument in annulment of the Opponent’s 
conclusion — All the objections, etc. etc. ; — tlieso objections were set forth 
\inder Text 674, above, where it has been shown that one thing cannot subsist 
in several things ; similarly in the section dealing with the Composite, under 
Text 607.— (810-811) 

The following Text sums up tho section — 


TEXT (812). 

Thus has been rejected the ‘ Universal ’ as an entirely distinct 

ENTITY. As REUARDS THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ POSTULATED BY THE 
FOLLOWERS OF Jaimmi, THAT IS COINO TO BE REJECTED 
UNDER THE CHAPTER ON ‘ SyADVADA ’ 

(Chapter XX).— (812) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho ‘ Universal ’ has boon postulated by tho Vaish^ika and his followers 
i»s something entirely distinct from the Individuals ; and we have stated 
the objections against this doctrine. Tho Jainaa and the followers of 
■faimini have posbilatcd the ‘ Universal ’ as non -different from the Individtuil, 
;nid also of both kinds ; and tliis will be examined, in due course, under 
die Chapter on Syctdvdda' ; on the present occasion, wo had set out to 
criticise tho doctrine of tho Nydya-vaishe§ika ; henco we do not take up the 
other doctrine, wdiich would somewhat irrelevant to the Context. — (812) 


End of the Examination of the ‘ Universal ’. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Examination of the Vish^a : * Ultimate Individuality'. 

COMMKXTAHY. 

The Author sets forth the objection against th<' Category" of ‘ Ultimate 
Individual it V ’ : — 

TEXT (813). 

Then again, the ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ that have been 

POSTULATED AS EXISTING IN ULTIMATE ENTITIES, HAVE BEEN 
ALREADY PROVED TO BE I.MPOSSIBI.E, BY THE REJEC- 
TION OF THE ‘ ETERNAL SUBSTANCE ’ ; THEY 
ARE MERE ‘ MOMENTS — (813) 

COMMENTAHV. 

The ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ have been dt^finod as ‘ subsisting in 
eternal substances and as ('xistiiig in ultimate su]Dslanc(\s \ This cannot be 
a definition at all ; as it is open to the charge of being impossible ; tliere is no 
substance tliat is eternal ; it has been alrc^ady rej(‘cted und(*r the Chapter on 
the Examination of iSubstance ; under the circumstances, how could thos(j 
Individualities bo admitted as subsisting in eternal substances ? — -(813) 

The existence of those ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ has b(*t‘n sought to bo 
proved on the basis of the peculiar exporitaicc^ of ^Mystics ; but the Reason in 
that case is ‘ inconclusive This is what is shown in th(i following — 

TEXTS (814-810). 

Among Atoms, Akdslui , Space and such things (in which the Ulti- 
mate Individualities are held to subsist), — if their forms are 
distinct from each other, — then the apprehension of distinc- 
tion among them need not be due to anything else in the 
shape of this Ultimate Individuality. — If, on the other 

HAND, they have THEIR FORMS MIXED UP WITH EACH OTHER, 

THEN, EVEN THOUGH THERE MAY BE DIFFERENCE, THE 
APPREHENSION OF ABSOLUTE DISTINCTION COULD NOT 
BUT BE WRONG. — HoW TOO IS THE DISTINCTION 
AMONG ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ appre- 
hended ? If by themselves, — then why 
IS NOT the same held TO BE THE CASE 
WITH Atoms and other things 
ALSO ?— (814-816) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the form of Atoms, etc. may be either distinct from each 
other, each having its own specific character, or, mixed up. — ^If it is the formei ? 
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then, as the thiags would themselves be always apprehended in their 
iinmixed — distinct — forms, the assumption of any further ‘ Individualities ’ 
for the purpose of the Mystics’ apprehending their distinc;t forms would })e 
useless. — If the second alternative is accepted, then, even in the presence 
of the distinct Category of the ‘ Ultimate Individualities how could the 
Mystics’ cognition of the Atoms, etc. as distinct, — when their forms are {ex 
hypofhesi) not entirely distinct — be free from error ? It would be clearly 
wrong, being the cognition of things as what they are not ; and the Mystics, 
in that case, would not bo triui Mystics, on account of entertaining a wrong 
notion of things. 

Tlien again, if the distinct cognition of tilings wore not possible without 
a distinct category in the? shape of ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’, — then, how 
could there be distinct cognitions regarding thes(^ Individualities them- 
selves ? As there an* no further ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ in them ; if they 
were tJiero, then there would bo an infinite regress ; it would also be con- 
trary to the Op|)onent’s doctrine tliat these Individualities are ultimate 
e’nd subsist in eternal substan(*.es ; as these other Individualities would be 
subsisting in the Ultimate Indivn dualities also (which are not Substa^ices). 
If, for these reasons, it be admitted that the Ultimate Individualities them- 
selves become the basis of the distinct (;ognitions of themseh'es, — then, in 
the castj of Atoms, etc. also, they themselves may be n^garded as the basis 
of thoir distinct cognitions ; why should there be tliis aversion against them 
that, even though they have their individual forms mutually exclusive, their 
capacitN' to tiring about distinct cognitions of themselves is not admitted, — 
while such capacity is admitted in the ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ ? We 
find no n^ason for this aversion, except stupidity. — (814-810) 

The following Textff antici[)ate the answer to the at)ove given liy 
J ^rasfuista mat I — 


TEXTS (817-81S). 

“ JrST AS THE UNCLEAN CHARACTER BELONGS TO THE Doo’s FLESH BY 
ITSELF, AND TO OTHER THINGS BY CONTACT WITH IT, — SO IN THE 
CASE IN QUESTION ALSO ; — AND JUST AS BETWEEN THE JaR 

AND THE Lamp, the Lamp, by itself, is always the 
TT.LUMINATOR OF THE JaR, BECAUSE IT IS OP THE 
NATURE OF LiGHT, — SO ALSO IN THE CASE IN 
QUESTION.” — ( 817 - 818 ) 


COMMENTARY. 

Prashastamati has argued as follows : — “ The Dog’s flesh is unclean 
l>y its very nature, and other things become unclean by coming into contact 
'' ^h it ; in the same manner, the ‘ Ultimate Individualities ’ by themselves 
the basis of exclusive notion — on account of their being of the nature 
exclusion, — ^while Atoms and other things become such basis only tlirough 
presence in these of the said Individuality. — ^Then agaj^, even if a thing 
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may not be of a certain nature, yet its notion may come about througli 
the presence of something else ; e.g. the cognition of the Jar is brought 
about by the Lamp ; while the cognition of the Lamp is not brought about 
by the Jar. — ‘ Ayam ’ stands for the Jar . — ‘ So also in the case in question * ; — 
that is, the apprehension of distinction among Atoms, etc. is duo to the pre- 
sence of the Ultimate Individualities ; wliilo that of the Individualities them- 
selves is due to their very natiu’e.” 

Tliis is answered in tlie following- - 


TEXTS (819-S22). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THIS ‘ FNCLEAN CHARACTER ’ IS SOMETHING PURELY 

illusory, not real ; how then could it be there either ‘ by 
itself’ or ‘through something else ’ I — Or, even if the Unclean 
Character be something real, it may be that other things 

BECOME ‘unclean’ THROUGH CONTACT WITH THE DOg’S FLESH ; 
nothing like this IS POSSIBLE IN THE CASE OF ETERNAL SUB- 
STANCES, BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO ‘ BECOMING * (BEING BORN) FOR 

THEM. — Through the influence of the Lamp, momentary 

OBJECTS, — LIKE THE JaR, THE ORNAMENT AND SO FORTH, — BECOME 
THE CAUSE OF THE PRODUCTION OF COGNITIONS ; BUT THE APPRE- 
HENSION OF DISTINCTION CANNOT COxME ABOUT THROUGH THi; 
INFLUENCE OF THE ‘ ULTIMATE INDIVIDUALITIES ’ IN QUESTION,- 
BECAUSE IT COMES ABOUT IN SUCCESSION, — LIKE PLEASURE ANI» 
THE REST. — (819-822) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the * Unclean Character ’ of things is purely illusorv . 
hypothetical, and not real ; because it does not remain fixed ; for instance, 
one and the same substance may appear to bo ‘ unclean ’ for a Vodic scliolai;. 
but quite clean to the Hiinter ; and it cannot be possible for one and tli' 
same thing to combine within itself two mutually contradictory characters : 
as it would, in that case, cease to be one and the same. 

Or, the ‘ Unclean Character ’ of things may bo something real. Even so, 
it cannot serve as a Corroborative Instance; because what happens in th<‘ 
case of such things as food-grains and the like is that when they come info 
contact with an unclean thing, like the Dog’s flesh, they abandon their 
previous clean character and become born again as endowed with the uncleco' 
character ; hence it is right that in their case the unclean character is a*dvoiiti 
tious, due to something else. There is however no such basis in the 
of Atoms and other eternal substances ; by virtue of which any such advent 
tious distinctive feature could come into them ; because they are eterir 
and hence they cannot be horn with the new character. 

Similarly, in the case of the Lamp also, the character of being the cave 
of cognitions, as found in the Jar, may be held to be adventitious, duo t - 
something else (in the shape of the Lamp). 
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The* last t(*xt sots forth th<' argument against an.\' such explanation in 
tiic ease of VUlnuUe hvUrlduaUties, The (wact form of this Inference and 
tlie Premiss u|)on which it is based may he staff'd in the manner indicated 
ahove.— (819-822) 


Erul t.-f Chtipler XI I’. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Examination of ‘ Samavdya’ {Inherence, Subsistence). 

COMMENTARY. 

"I’he following Texts [)roceed to sot fort li objections to tbo Cntegory of 
‘ [nherenco ’ : — 


TEXT (S23). 

Inherence (Subsistence) is apprehended on the basis of the 

NOTION OF ‘ THIS SUBSISTS IN THAT \ — SUCH AS IS FOUND IN THE 
EXPRESSIONS ‘THE (.'lOTH CONSISTS OF (ST^BSISTS 

in) THESE Yarns’, ‘the M.at consists of 
(SUBSISTS IN) THE ReEDS — (823) 

COXniEXTARY. 

“ fn regfird tr) tilings that aro in.sepamble, and among thing.s wliore om* 
is tho conlalner and tlie other the ronlnined , — there is tlie notion of ' this 
subsisting in that’; and the relation upon which thi.s notion is bascnl i" 
‘ Inherence (Subsistence) Tliis is apprehended as something different from 
Substance and tho other categories, on tho basis of tho particular notions of 
‘ subsistence ’ present in such conceptions as ‘ tho Cloth sulxsists in tliese 
yarns — In the case of such Universals as ‘ B(‘ing ‘ Substanct^ ’ and tlie r(‘st. 
it is found that they Viring about cognitions like their own, of their sulistra- 
turn, — and on this basis they are regarded as different from one another ami 
also from their substratum ; — the same is found to bo the case with ‘ Inherera e ' 
also ; in regard to all the other five categories, there aro such notions as Hu- 
Universal Substance subsists in this substance ‘ tho Universal sub- 

sists in tills quality’, 'the Universal Action subsists in this action’, ‘ tlu* 
Ultimate Individualities subsist in these substances ’ and so forth ; and on 
the basis of these notions, it is concluded that Inherence is something distiiu*< 
from these five (Substance and the rest). — ^I’his argument may bo formulated 
thus : — ^When a notion is found to appear in regard to a thing in a form 
different from that of that thing, that notion must be based upon something 
different from that thing, — for example, tho notion of ‘ tho man with the 
stick’ in regard to Devadatta ; — of this same kind is tho notion of ‘tin 
subsists in that ’ that appears in regard to the five Categories ; — and tliis • 
regarded as justifying the conclusion (that tho notion is duo to a distiia 
category in tho shape of Jn/iercnce).” — (823) 


The Author proceeds to explain the ciiaracter of this Inherence : — 
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TEXTS (S24-82G). 

If there were no such thino (as Inherence), what would be the 
BASIS of the said NOTION ? No PARTICULAR NOTION IS FOUND 
TO APPEAR WITHOUT A PARTICULAR CAUSE. — INASMUCH AS THE 
SAME NOTION OP ‘SUBSISTINC HEREIN’’ IS EQUALLY PRESENT 

IN ALL CASES, INHERENCE DOES NOT VARY, LIKE CONJUNCTION. 

In fact IT IS PERCEIVED IN ALL THINCS AS ONE AND THE 
SAME, JUST LIKE ‘ EXISTENCE — INASMUCH AS ITS 
(LVUSE IS NEVER APPREHENDED, IT IS ETERNAL, — LIKE 

‘ Existence ’. By no means of valid cocnition 
IS ITS CAl^SE APPREHENDED. ”~-(S24-82()) 

co:m]mexi\^ry. 

“Unless tliero is some basis for the notion, the notion of ‘existence’, 
etc. would always })0 there; — this is the Inferential argument subv^orsivo 
of your doetrine. 

“ Thus under the theory of the Vatshhpka, ' Inherenee ’ is inferred from 
the presences of the notion of ‘subsisting in this’ ; while aeeording to the 
Xaljfdyika, it is directly perceived in the notion of ‘ subsisting in tliis ’• 
That is to say, when the sense-orgaii is functioning, there appears tlio percep- 
tion that ‘ the Cloth subsists in these yarns ’, and on the basis of this, they 
declare this notion to bo ‘ l*erc(?ption 

“ This Inherence (which is a form of Helation) does not var\- with the 
various correlatives, — as Conjunct ion does; in fact, like ‘Existence’, 
‘ Being ’ — it is ono and the same everywhere ; for the simple reason that its 
indieativo feature, — the notion of ‘subsisting in this’, — is ev'cr^Avhere the 
same. 

“ ‘ Like Conjunction ’ — ^is an Instance dissiniilnrlttj, 

“ Having no cause, — ^Tnhereneo is eternal, — again like ‘ existence 
Tlie fact of its having no cause is proved by the fact of no Cause of it being 
cognised l)y any means of Cognition.” — (824-820) 

With the following Text, the Author proceeds to set forth the objections 
against ‘ Inherence ’ : — 

TEXT (827). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE IDEA OF ‘ SUBSISTING IN THIS ’ EXISTS FOR 

OUR Opponents only ; and it is due entirely to their 

INFATUATION WITH THEIR OWN DOCTRINE ; IT IS 
NEVER MET WITH IN COMMON EXPERIENCE. 


COMMENTARY. 

This points out that the Opponent’s Reason is open to the fallacj’^ of its 
=^ubstratum being ‘ unknown Such ideas as ‘ the cloth subsists in these 
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yarns ' are only assumed through one’s infatuation with his dcxitrines ; in 
ordinary exporieiico, no such ideas are ever found to appear; hoiico the 
\ ery basis of tlie Probandum turns out to bo one that does not exist at all. 
-(827) 

The following texts lend further support to the same c»bjoetion ■ 


TEXTS (82S-S29). 

If the ‘ Container ' and the ’ Contained ’ wkke pekckived as DrsTiNC’^i’ 

FROM ONE ANOTHtHl, THEN ALONE WOFLD THERE liE ANY Sl'tUT 
NOTION AS ‘ THIS sntSISTS IN THAT — AS IS FOrN!) IN THE 
CASE OF THE EkI ITS AND THE PiT (WHERE THE FRUITS 

LIE) ; — THE Cloth and the Yarns however are 

NEVER PERCEIVED AS DISTINCT FROM ONE 
ANOTHER,— RY VIRTUE OF WHICH THERE 
COULD APPEAR ANY SUCH NOTIONS AS 
‘ THIS SURSLSTS IN THOSE \ — (S2S-S2!)) 

(l)MMKNTAflY. 

It is onl\' when two things have bef'n found to he distiiatt from onr 
another, when oik^ is found to lie contained in the other, that there appears th*- 
notion that * this subsists in that ’ ; s\ieh is our ordinary ; as i- 

found in th«' ease of the notion ‘ th<‘s<? liel fruits are contained in t his pit 
In th(^ eas<; the Cloth and the Yarns howevcT no sii(fh differenee has l)e<‘/i 
perceived; in fact, no such difference exists; how thcai could tfiert^ lie an\ 
such notion as ‘ the Clotli subsists in the Yarns (828-820) 

The following might he urged: “It may be that the said notion ha 
been assumed by us on the strength of our own doctrim* ; but (^v(‘n so, if 
behoves you to explain the basis of sneh a noti<m.” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


^iT:XT (s;30). 

In the case of this notion imagined by mere whim, — AS IN TIL 

CASK OF MERELY ASSUMED THINGS, — IT CANNOT IVE RIGHT Tn 
QT'ESTION the OTHER PARTY RKliAKDINtt ITS HASTS. — (S80) 

COMMEXTAIIY. 


When one does not wish to find a causcj, how could he be ([uestioiu ' 
regarding such cause for an tdfect which you have yourself assunu^d ? h 
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fw't, you havo to question yourself, who have assiuned the effect, und(‘r 
your own whim ; whims do not always follf>w the real state of things ; they 
are essentially free from all restraint ; hence nothing (^an b(^ proved on t heir- 
basis ; as it would lead to an infinite regress. For iiistane(>, for what is 
assumed by you, another person might assume something (‘utirely different. 
—(830) 


Then again, it is not that notions like ‘ this subsists in that ’ do not 
sppear at all ; in fact, the notions that do appear are to tlu^ contrary. This is 
what is shown in the following— 


TEXTS (831 -834). 

rut: NOTrON THAT DOES APPEAR IN ORDINARY EXPERIENCE IS IN THE 
FORM ‘ THE ^RANCHES in THE TllEE \ ‘ THE STONES in THE If ILL ’ ; 
AND THIS NOTION PROCEEDS FROM THE FAC'P THAT THE TWO (THE 
BRANim AND THE StoNES) ARE PERCEIVED TO RE IN CLOSE CONTACT 
WITH THE OTHER PORTIONS OF THE TWO ' IMMOVABLES ’ (TrEE AND 

Hill). The notion that ‘those two (Tree and Mocntain) 
suhsiM in these (Branches and the Stones) ' however that is 

PI'T FORWARD (HY THE OPPONENT) IS ONE THAT IS BEYOND ALL 
ORDINARY EXPERIENCE. — WlIAT SCCH NOTIONS AS ‘ ThIS ( V)LOCR OR 
THAT Action in this Jar’ apprehend is uhnlifij \ the ceneral 
TERMS ‘Colour’ (‘Action'), ‘Jar’ connote these thincs 

(JENERALLY, IN ALL STATES AND CONDITIONS ; HENCE FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF MENTIONINC THEIR PARTICULAR FORMS, THEY ARE 
SPOKEN OF IN THE MANNER EXPRESSED IN THE SAID NOTIONS ; AND 
IT IS ON THE BASTS OF THOSE PARTICULAR FORMS THAT THE NOTION 
APPEARS IN THAT FORM, — NOT ON THE BASIS OF ‘ iNIIKRENCE ’ : 
BECAUSE THE DISTINCTION AMON(3 ALL THESE IS NOT PERCEIVED. 

-(831-834) 


COMiMENTARY. 

Ill ordinary life such notions are met with ns ‘ Thv Branches in the Tree 
‘The Stones in the Hill’, — and not sueli as ‘The Tree in the Branches', 
Hie Hill in the Stones That notion also of ‘ the Branches in the Tree * 
i ' not due to ‘ Inherence ’ ; it is dne to the fact that the two (Branches and 
^loiK^s) are perceived in close contact with portions of ‘ the two immovables 
'•Hier than the Tree and Stones spoken of, — those other portions being the 
‘ iMuik of the Tree, and the Base of the Hill. — ^The term ‘ hnmovrihles ’ 
meant to stand for both, the Trec^ and the Hill, in view of the fact that 
^''*th are equal l 3 MmrnovahJe. *■ * 
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‘ Those two ’ ; — ^tho Hill and tho Tree. 

‘ In these ’ ; — in the Stones and in the Branches. 

There are many such well-known Tiotions among people as 
' The (Colour, Taste, Odour, Toneh, and Action in the Jar ’ ; what could be 
the basis of such a notion, exct'pt Inherence ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ What such notions, etc. etc. ’ — ‘ Identity \ i.e. Being of the 
nature of tlu* .Jar; this is what is apprehended by the said notio?i, — or })y 
men. When ‘ ( ■olour ’ is spoken of as ‘ in the Jar wh.at is meant is that the 
Colour is of the nature of the Jar, not that it is the same as the Jar. When 
there is a desire to speak of certain common potencies like those of Colour 
and the rest, and >'et to distinguish those present in things other than the 
.Far, one introdue(?s the term ‘ Jar ’ (and uses the expression ‘ the ( 'olour in 
the .Tar ’). Each of the terms ‘ Colour ’ and the n^st, by itself, is used for the 
purpose of connoting the specific capacity of each of those factors to tuning 
about th(‘ visual and other cognitions specifically ; thus it is that tlio term 
' Jar ’ just indicates those diverse factors ; thus there lieing no co-ordination 
between tlie two, the sameness of form is explained on the ))asis of different 
substratum. 

“ W’hy then are both the terms used ? ” 

Answer The (jeneral terms, etc. etc. ’ : — The term ' Colour ’ (connotes 
Colour in general, in all sorts of conditions ; for instance, just as the (.'olour in 
the Jar is spoken of as ‘ Colour ’, so also is the colour in the Cloth ; lieim^ tin; 
word ‘Colour ’ by itself does not connote anything in jjarticular, — as to which 
])articular Colour is meant. When, however, the expression used is ‘ the 
Colour in the Jar \ the Colour connoted is that particular one which is in 
the form of the Jar, as distinguisht^d from that in the Cloth and other things. 
Similarly, the tOrm ‘ Jar ’ also connotes the Jar under all conditions, — white, 
>dlow, moving, not moving and so forth; lionce the word by itself does 
not connote anything particular ; but when the expression ‘ the whif o colour in 
the Jar ’ is used, the notion that appears is that of the wliite Jar as distin- 
guished from other jars. Thus it is that when one wishes to speak of this 
particular Jar, the words are used in the form ‘ Colour in the Jar 

It is on the basis of such (expressions that there appears the notion of 
the Colour in the Jar, in reference to the Jar. It is not on the basis of any 
such thing as ‘ Inherence ’. The reason for this is next stated — ‘ Because 
the Distinction, etc. etc. ’ ; — there is no difference apprehended among 
‘ Inherence ‘ Jar ’ and ‘ Colour — on the liasis of which tlie said notion 
could be said to bo based upon ‘ Inherence ’. 

AVhat is meant by this is that the Reason adduced by the Opponent 
is ‘ inconclusive ’ and his (Jonclusion is annulled by Inference and other nienns 
of cognition. — (831-834) 


It has been argued by the Opponent (under Text 825, above) that 
“ Inasmuch as one and the same notion of ‘ this subsisting in that ’ i' 
equally present in all cases, Inherence does not vary like Conjunction - 
This is answered in the following — 
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TEXTS 


(8:^iV831)). 


If THERE WERE ONE AND THE SAME INHERENCE IN ALL THINCS, THEN 
THE NOTION OF ‘ ClOTH ’ SHOULD APPEAR IN THE TotSHERD ALSO ; 
IT WOUI.D ALSO FOLLOW THAT THE IlNIVERSAIi ' CoW ’ SUBSISTS 

IN THE Elephant also ; so that the elephant also should 
HAVE the form OF THE CoW, JUST LIKE THE VaHc/JuUd Cow. — ThE 
notion THAT ‘ THE (.■LOTH SUBSISTS IN THE YaRNS' IS BASED UPON 

Inherence; this same Inherence beino present in the 
Potsherds also, whv is it that there is no such notion as that 
‘ THE Cloth subsists in the Potsherds ’ i — If it be urced that 
this IS so for the simple reason that the Ci.oth does not subsist 
IN the Potsherds, — then the answer is that in the yarns also, 

IT SUBSISTS ONLY BY INHERENCE: IS THIS INHERENCE THEN NOT 
PRESENT IN THE PoTSIIERDS ? In FAirP THE INHERENCE OF THE 

Cloth in the Yarns :\ii’st be the sa:\ie as the Inherence of 
THE ('loth [read ^ paUism' acc. to comm.] in the Potsherds; 

AND HEN(5E THERE (U)T’LD BE NO RESTRICTION IN THE NOTION AT 

ALL. — ( 835 - 839 ) 


CO:\LMEXTAHY. 


If there were only one ‘ Inherence ’ in all the Three Worlds, then, such 
notions also should appear as ‘ the Cloth in the Potsherds ’, and also tluit 
the Universal ‘ (^ow ’ subsists in tho House ; and lienco just as the notion of 
‘ Cow ’ appears in regard to th(^ variegated Cow, so should it appear also in 
regard to tho Elephant. 

Then again, tho notion that ‘the Cloth subsists in the Yarns’ has been 
explained as being due to tho influence of Inherouce ; this Inherence of the 
(>Ioth is present in tlie PotshcTds also ; why then sliould tJicre not bo a similar 
notion — ‘ The Cloth in tho Potsherds ’ — in regard to the Potsherds also ? 

It might bo argued that — “ inasmuch as the Cloth does not subsist in the 
Potsherds, tho said notion does not appear.” 

This cannot be true. ]:5ecause the notion that the Cloth subsists in the 
yarns is also said to bo so only on the strength of Inhoreiieo ; is not this same 
Inherence present in tho Potsherds also — on account of wliich there could 
he no such notion as ‘ tho ChMh subsists in the l^otshords* also, just as in the 
Yarns ? — As a matter of fact, that Inheronco of tho Cloth wliich is 
said to be present in the yarns sliould be the same as that of the Cloth in the 
Potsherds. Under tiie circumstances, wherefore should not there be an 
Jidmixturo of the notions of things (and the consequent confusion) ? For 
these reasons, there could he no restriction in the notion at all ; and as a result 
this, the relation of Substance, Quality and Action with their respective 
‘^lualifications — in the shape of the Universals ‘ Substai\co ’, ‘.Quality’ and 
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' Action — being one and the same, any division among tlie said C^ategories 
would be impossible. — (835-839) 

The following Text propounds the possibility of tin- notion of *Cow’ 
in regard to the Elephant : — 


TEXT (840). 

Similarly, thi: Inherenck of the Universal ’ Elephant ’ in the 
Elephant shoeli) re one and the same as the Inherence of 

THE VARIOCS UxiVERSALS ” CoW ' AND THE RE.ST IN 
THEIR RESPECTIVE SC BSTRATA . — (S4n) 


CO^r^FEXTAJn'. 


Tn th(‘ folluwiiiiz (841-84.“)), tlu* aullmi' .st‘ts ftn’th the snswoi ujivon 

hy Prashrtfifnnfftti : — 


TEXT (S41). 

“Even thoijGh Inherence is one, the restriction of amtainfir avd 
contained is always there : by virti e of which the Universal 

‘ SI RSTANCE ’ IS PRESENT IN JSCRSTANCES ONLY, AND 

THE I'mversal ‘ Action ’ is present in 
Actions only . ’ ' — (S4 1 ) 


COMMKXTAP.Y. 


Prashastamati has argued as follows : — “ Though Tnheronee is ouo, yet 
there is no lik(4ihood of an admixture aniong the five Categories ; Ix^causi* 
there is always a restriction as to what is contained in what ; that is to say. 
the Universal ‘Substance’ is contained in Substances only, tho Univers.Mi 
‘ Quality ’ is contained in Qualities only, tho Universal ‘ Action ’ is contains - 
in Actions only; and so on, the notion ()f tho Universals ‘Substance’ aii" 
tho rest appear as restricted to a particular substratum only.” — (841) 

In anticipation of the objection that — ‘in that case. Inherence would 
vary with each object — Prashastapati offers tho following explanation : 
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TP:XTS (842-843). 

From the perception of the fact that the notion of ' subsisting 

IN THIS WHICH ARISES OUT OF ‘ INHERENCE IS PRESENT IN 
ALU CASES, IT IS CONCLUDED THAT ‘ INHERENCE ’ IS ONE 
ONLY ; AT THE SAME TIME, FROM THE PERCEPTION OF 
THE FACT THAT SUCH BASES AS THE UnIVERSALS 

‘ Substance ’ and the rest are absent in 

CERTAIN CASES, IT IS CONCLUDED THAT 
THE NOTIONS OF THESE UnTVERSALS 

' Substance ’ and the rest are 

RESTRICTED IN 'I’HEIR 

SCOPE.’ -(842-843) 

COMMKXTAHV. 

“ Tlio notion of ‘ .sul)sistc'nf»‘ iti this', whicli is l)as(‘(l upon Inherence, 
is found to nppe^nr in all eases in one and tlie same form, from wliieliit follows 
that Inliorenco is one only. However, even tlion^j^h Inlien'iict^ is one, thf^ 
notions based upon tlie Tniversals ‘ Siibstaiiee ete. are found to appear in 
distinct forms as restin}^ in distinct substrata ; and thus tliev aro found to be 
a])S(mt, — not proscait — in all cases; fnan this it is C(niehid(‘d that tliese 
bniversals aro distinct and divtn-se ; so that there ean ])e no admixture of 
tho five Categories.’' -(<S 12-8411) 

In answer to tlu' (jiic\sti«)n- How is it tliat thert' is this restriction of tlie 
('ontniner nnd ConfttincfL when the relation (of Inlierence) is one and the 
s.uao ? — tho following answer is provich'd (by : — 

TEXTS (844-845). 

Kven THortJH ‘Conjunction’ is one only, yet the relation of 

Confaimr and Conlaimd i.s restricted to 'i he Pit and the (^urd 
(placed therein) ; similarly there would be restric- 
tion IN THE CASE IN QUESTION ALSO. So THAT, EVEN 

THOUGH Inherence is one only, yet as there 

WOULD BE DIVERSITY IN THE CHARACTER OF 
BEiNCi THE mmiifeskr and waniffskd. 

THERE WOULD BE NO INCONGRUITY 
IN IT AT ALL.” — (844-845) 

CO.MMENTAin . 

“ Even thougli Conjunction is one only, yet in tlie ease <.)f th(' Curd and 

‘ I’it, tho relation of Container awl Contained is restricted ; — similarly, in 

case of tho Ciuversals ‘Substanoo’, ete., even though Inherence is one 
“’"y, yot, by reason of tho diversity in tho (capacity rtf mani fester and 
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manifested, there would be restriction regarding the relation of Contahier 
and Contained, 

“ ‘ In it ’ — i.e. in the restriction of the relation of Container and 
Contained, '' — (844-845) 

The answer to the above argiinients (of Prashastaniati) is given in the 
following — 

TEXTS (84()-847). 

If Tnhkrexce is one only, then any restriction recardincj the 

Container and Contained is tmposstrle. The Universae ‘ Sub- 
stance ’ IS HELD TO SUBSIST IN SUBSTANCE ONLY; — HOW 
COULD THAT BE DUE TO INHERENCE ^ ThTS SAME 

Inherence of the substance is present in 
Quality, etc. also; as these latter are 
related to the Universals ‘ Qt^aeity 
ETC. ; — AND Inherence is the saaie 
IN BOTH. — (84(3-847) 

COM:MEN4V\Ry. 

According to ns, thon^ is no such relation of Container and Contained 
as is held to subsist between tlie Universal ‘Colour’ and the parti<*iilju‘ 
Colour ; it is admitted by you only ; and this is impossible for you wlm 
regard Inherence to be one only. These and otJier inoongruities in the 
Opponent’s standpoint are now ])oiiitcd out. 

For instance, the Opponent accepts the restriction that the Universiil 
‘ Substance ’ subsists in Stibstances alone ; and he does so on the basis of 
‘Inherence’; — now the ‘Inherence’ of the Universal as ‘Substance*’ is 
present in Qualities also ; because those are related to the Universal 
‘ Quality ’. 

Question VuWLm though the Relation is there, how is it concluded 
that that Relation is that of Inherence ? ” 

Answer: — ^Inherence is the same in both\~~'‘ Both'* — i.e. the two 
Universals ‘ Substance ’ and ‘ Quality ’. Thus the notions having the same 
basis in both cases, admixture and confusion are inevitable. — (840-847) 

TEXT (848). 

If it were not so, then this (Inherence) would be different 

IN THE VARIOUS UnIVERSALS LIKE ‘ QUALITY ETC., — ^.TUST AS 

Conjunction varies with each conjunct factor. 

-(848) 

COMMRXTARY. 

’ If it were not so \ — i.e. if the Inherence of the Universal ‘ Quality 
in particular Qualities were not the same as the Inherence of the Universal 
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‘ Substaneo ’ in particular Substancos, — tlien Inharenco .should vary with 
^ each .substratum ; ju.st a.s Conjunctioa does. — (848) 

It has been argued (by Prashuslatnatl, under Text 843, above) iliat — 
“From seeing the absence of such basis as tlie Universal of ‘Substance’, 
etc. it is coiKjluded that the scope of these Univer.sals is restricted.” - This 
is answered in the following — 


TEXT (849). 

It is not rO.SSIBLK that there should be absence of NOTIONS BASED 
UPON THE UNIVER.SAL ‘ SUBSTANGE — WHEN THE BASIS IS 
THERE. For the .same reason there CANNOT HE 
RESTRICTION OF IT. — (849) 

COMMENTARY. 

So long as tlie cause is there in its perfect condition, there cannot be 
absence? of the elTect ; if it wore then*, then, it would not bo the of that 

cause. Thus then the absence of the said notion being impossible, the 
restriction regarding the relation of container ami contained also cannot bo 
right. -(849) 

” 'rhe restriction could be based upon .such common expressions as 
‘'the Universal Substance is contained — subsists — in Substances only 
Answer : — 


TEXT (850). 

The expressions of ‘being contained’ and ‘ sxjb.sisting ’ and the 

LIKE ALSO ARE BASED UPON THE SAME ‘ INHERENCE ’ ; HENCE 
THE.se also cannot be the basis of RESTRICTION. — (850) 

COMMENTARY. 

The use of expressions like ‘ being contained ‘ subsisting ’ and so forth 
‘<lsu are explained by you as ba.sod upon the same ‘ Inherence ’ ; and as this 
the same everywhere, how could it serve to restrict anything ? Hence 
tliese notions of ‘ contained in *, etc. cannot serve as the basis of restricting 
bio relation of Container and Contained. Because the notions in question 
"'Uuid upon the same footing as tliis latter relation. — (850) 

“ In that case the Restriction may be duo to the limitations relating to 
bj 0 capacity to manifest and he maniJesledP 

Answer : — , 
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TEXT (851). 

The difference in the capacity to manifest and to he manifested 

ALSO IS BASED UPON INHERENCE ITSELF ; IT CANNOT BE DUE TO 
ANYTHING ELSE ; BECAUSE THERE CAN BE NO ' PRO- 
DUCING ’ OF THINGS THAT ARE ETERNAL. — (851) 

COMMENTARY. 

Sul>stauces have Iuhmi lield to be tin* manifeMer of the UnivtTsai 
‘ Substance — and this on the strength of Inh(*rence itself ; V^ecausi* it is 
on account of the? fact that the Universal ” Substance ’ Inheres in a [)articular 
substance that it is said to be manifested by it. 

^ It cannot be ft tie to am/ihintj else' : — i.e. to an\' such circumstance a- 
the pwdiiviion of the character capable of brinfj'nm about an idea, which has Ixmmi 
|) ostulated by tlie Buddliisl. Heeause InlMTcnce has been lu'ld to exist 
even in eternal things like ‘ Being’ and tlu* like',— and it is not riglit that 
there should )>e any ‘ production ’ of what an' eternal. — (Sol) 

"riie saino line of argument is further supportc'd in t ho following : — 


TEXT (852). 

By the .mere presence of the Lamp, the Lamp does not liEt^oMK 

CAPABLE OF PRODUCING ANY NOTIONS ; SO ALSO THE UnIVERSAI.S 
LIKE ‘Jar' (cannot become capable of PRODFCINC 
NOT IONS ) . — (852 ) 


COMM LXI’Ain. 

The case of the ‘ Pit and th<' Curd ’ has been pul forward as an exarupi' 
(under ''iV'xt 844, by rrashastamati), "J'lu* following Text shows that this i- 
not admitted V)y us : — 

TEXT (853). 

That the Conjunction in the cask of the Ci^rd and the Pit 

ONE ONLY has BEEN ALREADY REJECTED BY US BEFORE *, ANY 
RESTRICTION ON THAT BASIS IS NOT POSSIBLE ; AS THAT 
WOULD LEAD TO ABSURDITIES. — (583) 

COMMENTARY. 

'Before' — i.e. in the Chapter on the Refutation of the Quality ' 
Conjunction. 

Conjunction may be on<? only, yet the objection remains — this is what 
shown in the text — ‘ Any restriction^ etc'. 

' On that basis \ — i.e. on the basis of Conjunction. 
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Tlu' ‘ absurdity ’ referred to lies in tlui possibility of such notions as 
1 lie l*it in the Curd ’ ; as tfie only ground for it - -in lli(> sliajx* of Conjunction, 
would be eciually a\ailabl(^ in this also.— (85.*}) 


It has b('on ar^iu'd above (under Teirl 82li) that * lnlHTen(;e ninst be 
, lerrial, because no Cause' of it is jierceived — This is answered in the 
r ()1 leaving - 

TEXT (Sr>4). 

|>Y THE ETERNALITV OF INHERENCE ALL TIIINIJS BECOME ETERNAL: 

BE( Al SE ALl. THESE ARE EVER FHESENT, BV INHERENCE IN 
THEIR OWN SCBSTRATHM. — (854) 

VOm] KNTARY. 

If Inhe're'iiee' is e‘i(*rnal. tlu'ii tlie .Jar and otlu'v things also will hav<^ to 
"(‘gaided as eternal ; as the'V ('xist for over in llieii’ own substratum. Tn 
tael, it is on the' gn)und of Inlu'reaice^ that tlie'se things are^ held te:> sul)sist 
in tht'ir snbstraTmn, — and tliis lnhereii(M> is ete'rnal ; — wi»y the*n slieaild imt 
!li(‘ things pe'fsist fe)r exe'i* ?- (S5I) 


In tlie follenving 7V.W.s‘, t he* Author aiitie!ipat<>s aiiel answe'rs the* Oppenie'nt’s 

reply 


TEXTS (S55-S56). 

‘ Chinos beco.^ie destroyed eithp]r throech the disrih^tjon of their 

COAirONENTS, OR THROFttll THE DE.STRl'CTK >N OF THESE, — JUST 

LIKE Action,— ON account of Conji-nctton and such 

OTHER CACSES ” ; — IF THIS IS UROED, THEN, THAT CAN- 
NOT BE SO ; BECAUSE THE INHERENCE OF THESE 
COMl’ONENTS ALSO IN THEIR SUBSTRATUM IS 
HELD TO BE ETERNAL. If THESE CAME 
TO DESTRIHTION, THEN INHERENCE 
ALSO W(HHA) BECOME DESTRUC- 
TIBLE.” — (855-856) 


COAIM KNTAUY. 

Tli(' fe>llea\ing Jiiighl l)e? urge'd by th(i Ojipeau nt :■ ■ TJie' .Jai* and e)thei* 

' ings ]M'ee.)me^ ele>stre)yeel e'itbea* through th(^ disru])tie)n of lluar e'eaupommt 
! Its or through the' de'strue-tieai of th<^ parts; just as, \vJiile> the Jar is in 
’ >{i\Uy e>f ])('ing whirle'd or baked, its action (lueRbin) Ixx-einu's destroyed 
■ > the eontact of a seilid substiinei'. 'Fliis has heu'ii thus dcM'lare'd — ' Hy the 
nlaeJ. of solid suhstanee\s, the action beeonM\s de'stroye'd, as also the aeJion 
^laveairable to tlie^ preiduetioii of tlio <^lTe<‘t Similarly eaie Cognitiem 
' ■ ‘ onies destroyed tlirough aimthe'r Cognition ; one^ Seamd beeenues de'.stre)yed 
' “Ugh another Semnd.” 

Su(^h is the ()])pe)n('iiCs selieune^ What Jic' mexiiis is that, oven though 
' ‘‘ Inherence may he* tlu're' eis the basis of lJu' eihjeet’s eontinued existence, 
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if other auxilinry causes are absent, and contrary circumstances l^ecomt* 
operative, the Jar cannot remain for ever. ^ 

This is answered in tlu> words — ‘ That cannot be so \ — What has been 
urged cannot be right ; because of the said compoiwMits also there are com- 
ponents wherein their Inherence lies for ever ; how then could there be any 
destniction or disruption ? 

This is so not only in regard to the substances composed of those com- 
ponents ; it is so in regard to Action, etc. also ; this is what is indicated by 
the particle ‘ api \ 

If it be admitted that there is destruction of the components of the 
object, then the Inherence also would have to bo regarded as liable to 
destruction.— (855-856) 

“ Why so ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (857-858). 

When the Relative has ceased to exist, it is impossible for tiii: 

Relation to exist. When the conjunct object has befn 
destroyed, the ConjiincHcni can no longer be there. 

And just as the conjuncts are there while the 
Conjunction is there, — so also the Inherents 
should exist while the Inherence is 
there. — (857-858) 

COMMKXTAKY. 

He supports the some idea, in the words — ‘ When the Conjunct object, 
etc. etc.^ 

What is meant is that, on account of the Relative Iia\ ing ceas(‘d to t‘xisl, 
the Inherence comes to be non-eternal, just like the Conjunction which eeasi s 
on the destruction of the Conjunct, Or the other alternative is that the rela- 
tives continue to exist, because of the Relation not ha\'ing ceased ; th< -(‘ 
relativ(?s being like the two substances, the Conjunction botw(‘on wlaan lias 
not ceased. — If it were not so, then, in both cases, the Relation in (|uestii>ii 
would lose its character. — (857-858) 

The Opf)onent urges the following argument ; — 

TEXT (859). 

“ Even on the destruction of one Relative, the Inherence con- 
tinues TO EXIST, BECAUSE THE OTHER RELATIVE IS STILL 
THERE. — Nor would the same be the case with 
Conjunction ; because there is difference.” 

—(859) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the Opponent means is as follows ; — “ In the first Reason (addu<’e(i 
by the Buddhist), if what is meant is the destruction of all Relatives, — 
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it is partly ‘ unproven ‘ not admitted ’ ; because tJie d(\striietioii of all 
JU4ativos is not possil:)le ; as cv€*n at Vniversal Disscjlutioii, th(* Atoms remain. 

If then the Reason is jait foiward with a vicjw t(^ some sort of Relatives 

having ceased to exist, tli(‘u it is Inconclusive ; b(*cause ex'cn when a certain 
Relative may have ceas(;d U) t^xist, other Relatives would still be tlie*re.- 
It might be urged against the Opponent that, ‘ l)y tlu* same n'asoning process, 
Conjunction also should have to bo regardt'd as ('tenia 1’.- Anticipating 
this, the Opponent sa\s — It cannot be m, became (here Is difference ; 
that is to say, Conjunction varies with each conjunct object ; lienee it 
is only right to n'gard it as evanescent ; Inhert'iice, on the other hand, 
is only one in the whole world, because its basis, in the sliapo of the 
notion of ‘subsistence herein’, remains always the same; hence it cannot 
1)0 right to regard Inherence as evanesciait ; as it is alwa> s ]:)erceptible in 
another Relative (ovi'ii on th(! cessation of one Relative).” -(850) 

The above arguna'nt is answ(.?red in the following — 


TEXTS (SGO-Hb-I). 

Ik it is as explained, tukn when certain viherml objects like 
THE Jar have ceased to exist, — what is it that continues to 
exist ^ (A) Is IT THAT Inherence which has been assumed to 
constitute the existence of those objects, which Inherence 
continues to exist in the othkr Relatives '{ Or {B) is it 
somethinc, else, as in the case of Conjunction, Ph rality and 
so forth ? — (.1) It cannot be the former ; if the Inherence of 
THAT kind continues TO EXIST, THEN THE SAID OBJECTS — JaR, 
etc. — ALSO SHOULD BE THERE. If THEY WERE NOT THERE, THEN 

THE Inherence that constitutes their existence could not 

REMAIN THERE ; OR IT MIGHT BE THERE IN MERE NAME. — FrOM ALL 
THIS IT FOLLOWS THAT EVEN BEFORE, AS AFTER, THE OBJECTS COULD 
NOT BE SUBSISTING IN THEIR SUBSTRATUM, THROUGH ANY SUCH THING 

AS ‘ Inherence Thus this ‘ si^bsistence ’ of theirs cannot be 
REAL. — (S60-9()4) 

COMAIEXTAKY. 

When the Jar, and other tilings that are lu4d to ‘ inhere ’ in their cause, 
cease to exist — what is it that continues to exist ? — (A) Is it the ‘ Inherence ’ 
tl»at has been assumed as constituting their existence in their cause, — 
biis Inherence continuing to exist in Relatives other than the Jar, etc. ? 
— {B) Or is it somotliing else, — like Conjunction and Plurality, ivhich vary 
with each Conjunct ? — The term ‘ Cidi ’ is meant to include Disjunction. 

If the former alternative is accepted, then the Jar, etc. should still 
rvjitinue to exist, because there would be no falling ofT of the nature of their 
^•Gstence, which (in the shape of Inherence) would be just as it was before 
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tlieir destruction. Or, if the Jar, etc. did not continiu' to exist, as tlieii 
e.iistence would not be there, the Jnherenee also could not be there ; or other- 
wise the Inherence could not ctaistitute the existence of thos(> things, li 
tiu' mere existence of Inlierence wert* fiostulnted as something inde])endeni 
of all things and not benefiting anything, tluai it would be somethin'/ 
only in name ; and there would be no eoiTes])oiiding n'ality ; and und(^r tli*- 
circumstances to assca't that ‘ Inluavnce constitutes tlu* <'xist<‘ncc^ of thing? ’ 
would 1)(‘ mere v(vrbiag(\ 

Tliis is what is made (*lear in the words td! this U follows, cf, , 
etc / — ‘ The// ' the Jar, (*t(.*.- could not be subsisting in their substratum, on 
the strength of any siu'h thing as ‘ Inherence ‘ d.s after \ i.e. after tii' 
destruction of their constituent cause, wh(*n tli(‘y haA'(* really no exist eiuc 
at all. 

' Thus this, etc.' — (‘X])lains the real sense of the lleason adduced. 
(Stlh SIM) 


TEXTS (SOJ-SOfi). 

ilJ) If. on the other HA.NO, the * iNIIEltENOE ’ 'I’HAT roNTlNFES To 
EXJST. WHILE THE OTTfER HeLATIVE IS THERE. IS SOMETHINO 
DIFFERENT. — AS IN THE OASE OF ( 'oN.J F NCTlOX, DlSJFNO- 
riuN. PlA RALFrY AND SO Ft.IRTIl, — THEN, JN THAT OASE. 

THERE WOFTJ) RE PLFRALITY OF InHERENCHC ALSO. 

JLST AS TIfERE IS OF ( Y)\.J F NOTION, ETC.- -THI^S, 

IF ' Inherence ’ is fostfi.ated to exist. 

THEN THERE WOFLl) RE THIS AND 
MANY OTHER TNCONtHU’ ITIES. — 

(Sbo-Sbf)) 


C().Ai:\ri!:xTAKY. 

(fi) If the second aUernati\e, that what continues to (>xist is sornetliiiu 

else, — is accept(‘d, thf'U, tluax^ should be ])lurality of ' Inhenaictv, just 
there is of Conjunction, etc. ; and this would ijivoIv(» the suiT(‘nd»aiiig el 
the doctrine^ that there is no diversity in Inher(*nc(‘. 

'This and many other I nronf/rult ies ^ is nu'ant. to include 

incongruities as — (n) ‘the Futility of the Cause’, (b) ‘the contradif'tion "l 
several aphorisms ’, (c) incompatilaJity with facets of Perception, etc.. ('0 
‘ the simultaneous birth of all things ’. 

(a) For instance, the ‘ birtli ’ of a thing is described as ‘ inherence 
in the cause ’ or ‘ inhenmcf^ in Being ’ ; and Inherence is eternal ; hen* * 
causes could not have any capacity t(» })ring about the birth of tlu* cfT 
hence causes would be futil(\ 

(/;) There would be contradiction of such ( Vrilshesiha) aprorisms . 

“ Coniun(!tion is brought alxait by the* action of eitlior of the two fac<' ‘ > 
by the action of both, and by Conjunction ”, “ Cognition is produced by ' ‘ 
contact of the Sense-organ and the object, etc. <»t(;.” 
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(c) The doctrine in question goes against the idea of the Eye, etc. being 
the cause of Perceptional and other cognitions. 

{d) Birth, in the shape of ‘ Inherence’, being eternal, there can be no 
sequence in the birth of tilings, — wliich will have to be regarded as simul- 
taneous ; this would be an incongruity ; and it would also go against the 
Opponent’s own doctrine tliat “ the non -simultaneity of Cognitions is indica- 
tive of the Mind.” 

Lastly, the Birth of things being eternal, — the entire world would 
consist of things which could not benefit, or be benefited by, others ; and 
hence the propounding of the Plulosophy would bo futile ; and so on and 
so forth, there would bo many incongruities, which would cut off and smash 
tlie entire fabric of the Opponent’s Philosophy. — (805-866) 


End of Chapter XV. 
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CHAPl’ER XVI. 


Examination of the Import of Words. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author proceeds to set forth the Introduction to the arguments in 
support of the view (set forth in Text 2) that the Truth is ‘ amenable to 
Words and Cognitions only in an assumed (superimposc'd) form ’ : — 


TEXTS (867-86S). 

“ If Adjuncts do not exist in reality, then on what basts would 

THERE BE SUCH COONITIONS AND VERBAL EXPRESSIONS AS 

‘ THE Man with the stick ‘ the ivhita \ ‘ move ‘ exists *, 
‘cow’, ‘here’ and so forth? — They cannot be * 

HELD TO BE BASELESS. NoR CAN THEY APPLY 
PROMISCUOUSLY TO ALL THIN(^S.” 

-(867-808) 

COMMENTARY. 

“What is apprehended by Word and Cognition is a Real Entity; 
hence what words expn^ss by means of atlirmation and denial is only tlu' 
real state of things” ; -such is the view of the Realists. - 'Fho view of the 
Negationists (Apohi.sts), on the other hand, is as follows ; “ Thon^ is nothing 

real that is expressed by words ; all verbal cognition is wrong, because 
it proceeds by imposing non-difference upon things that are really different ; 
in a (;ase whercj tlicre is indirect connection with an (‘iitity, th(Ti? is souk' 
sort of agreement with the object, even tliough the Cognition is really wrong 
Such is the view of those people. The one uniform, non-dilferent, form thal 
is imposed upon things proceeds on the strength of the apprehension of 
things in the form of the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ ; and it iK^ing itself of 
the nature of the ‘ exclusion or negation of other things *, it is mistaken hy 
people under tlie sptdl of illusion to be one with that which is excluded by 
it, — and it ultimately brings about the apprcdiension of the tiling ‘ excluded ’ 
from others ; — for these reasons it comes to be known as ‘ excluded from 
other things’. On this ground it has been hold tliat what is expressed hy 
words is Apoha, the ‘ negation of others 

The Realists urge the following objections (against the Apohisi . 
Negationist, Bamldha) : — “ If, — according to you, — for Verbal Cognition, 
there is no real basis as the adjuncts — qualifying factors — in the shape < l 
Substance^ Qtuility, Action, Universal, Ultimate Individmility and Inherence, 
then how is it that among people, there are such verbal expressions and 
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cognitions as ‘ the man witii the stick *, which are all based upon adjuncts 
in the shape of substance, etc. ? For instance, such expressions and notions 
as ‘ the man with the stick ‘ the animal with horns ’ are known to be 
based upon adjuncts in the shape of substances ; such expressions and notions 
jis ‘ wliite ‘ black ’ are based upon adjuncts in the sluipe of qualities ; 
such expressions and notions as ‘ moves ‘ wanders ’ are based upon adjuncts 
in the shape of Action \ such expressions and notions as ‘is’, ‘exists’ are 
])ased upon adjuncts in the shape of ‘ Being ’ ; such expressions and notions 
as ‘ Cow^ *, ‘ Horse ‘ Elephant * are based upon adjuncts in the shape of 
[Jniversals and Particulars ; and the expression and notion ‘ Th(j Cloth in 
these yarns ’ are based upon Inherence, — If then, th(Te did not exist any of 
these Substance and the rest, tin? expressions and notions of the ‘Man witli 
the stick’ and other things wxnild become baseless. — The term ‘ Jdi ’ goes 
with every member of the compound. So that every one of such similar 
(expressions and notions become included, as ‘ the \unbre I la-holder ’, ‘ the 
horned animal ’ and so forth.— As for the UUhnate Jndividunlities, they 
are (^ognizabki l)y mystics only ; hence these are not meant to be included 
lie re. 

“ And yet it is not right that these expressions and notions should bo 
regarded as entin^ly bast^less. If they were so, th(\y w<mld be ecjually liable 
to appt^ar everywhere. 

“ Nor are they found to apply promisciujusiy to all tilings, without 
distinction. 

“ From all this it follows that Substance and tlie rest do really exist. 

“ I’lie argument may b(< formulated as follows : — Expressions and notions 
that appe^ar in mutually distinct forms must have a real basis,— like the 
Auditory and other notions ; — the expressions and notions of the ‘ stick- 
iioldor’, etc. do appear in distinct forms; — hence this is a natural reason 
(for njgarding them as having a nml basis). — If they had no such basis, things 
would app(\‘ir in all places w'itliout distinction ; — this is the argument setting 
aside a (jontrary (xmclusion.”— (807-808) 

The Author jiroceeds to refute the above Reasoning (of the Realist) in 
tlu^ following — 

TEXT (869). 

The answer to the above is as follows : — As a matter of fact, 

THERE IS NO REAL BASIS FOR THESE EXPRESSIONS AND NOTIONS ; 

THE ONLY BASIS FOR THEM CONSISTS IN THE SEED 
LOCATED IN THE PURELY SUBJECTIVE CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. — (869) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what tho Realist desires to prove is the fact that the notions and 
^‘^ pressions in question have a real basis in tlio external w^orld, then the 
Ih ason adduced is Inconclusive ; as there is nothing to annul the contrary 

elusion. If what is meant to bo proved is only that they have some sort 
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of basis, then tli© argument is futile ; because we also hold that they have 
their basis in the awakening of the Tendencies and Impressions embedded 
in the inner consciousness ; though not in the external object ; because the 
first cognition being always verbal, is wrong, and it cannot have any real basis. 

‘ Located, etc, \ — i.e. embedded in consciousness ; i.e. in the form of 
Tendencies and Impressions. — (869) 


This same line of thought is further supported by reference to tlu^ 
scriptures : — 


TEXT (870). 


Whatever is said to be the object of a verbal expression 

IS NEVER REALLY COGNISED ; SUCH IS THE VERY ESSENCE 
OF ENTITIES. — (870). 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Whatever *, — i.e. ‘ Specific Individuality ‘Universal ’ and the like. 

‘ Such is the very essence of things ’ ; — this character, of being beyond tin* 
reach of words, forms the very essence of things. This has been thus declared 
— ‘ By whatever name a thing is spoken of, that tiling is not really cognisotl 
there ; such is the very essence of things ’. 

Question : — “ What is the proof for Verbal Cognition being wrong and 
baseless ? ” 

Answer : — ^The proof has already been asserted by us to the effect that, 
inasmuch as Verbal Cognitions impose non-differ(?nce upon things that tire 
different, they are all wrong. For instance, when one tiling is cognised as 
what it is not, that cognition is wTong ; o.g. the cognition of Water in the 
Mirage ; — Verbal Cognition consists in the imposing of non-difference on 
what is different ; — whence this is a natural reason (for regarding it as wrong). 
There is no real entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal ’ which could bo the 
object of Verbal Cognition — by virtue of which the Reason might be regarded 
as ‘ Unproven ’. Because the * Universal ’ has been already discarded in 
great detail. — Even granting that there is such a thing as the ‘ Universal ’ ; 
even so, if that Universal is held to be something different from the particular 
things, tho cognition would still bo one of non-difference where thercj is 
difference ; and hence wrong. Because a set of things cannot bo the same 
as others when they are held to contain these. If, on the other hand, ll'O 
Universal be held to be non-different from the particular things, — tho entire 
Universe would really form the single object of the * Universal ’ ; and hcia u 
the cognition of it as ‘ Universal ’ must be wrong, because the notion of tin? 
‘ Universal * does not appertain to a single thing ; as the cognition of t k‘* 
‘ Universal ’ is always preceded by the perception of diversity. 

When Verbal Cognition is thus proved to bo wrong, it must also ' - 
objectless, baseless; because tho object productive of the cognition ha\' 
surrendered its form, there can be nothing left which could be the basis or 
the cognition. 

Or, we may prove the ol^ectlessness of Verbal Cognitions in anoth< * 
manner : That alone can form the import of words whereto they have b* > 
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applied by Convention ; nothing else can form their import ; as if it did then 
that would lead to absurdities. And there is no object wherein the applica- 
tion of any words has been fixed by Convention. Hence all Verbal Cognitions 
and Expressions must bo entirely baseless. 

The argument may bo formulated as follows ; — When words have not 
been fixed by Convention at their very inception, upon certain things, they 
do not really denote these things ; — e.g. the word ‘ Horse ’ which has not boon 
applied by convention to animals with the Dewlap (i.e. the Cow) does not 
denote the cow ; — all words have not been applied by Convention, at the 
very inception to any things ; hence the wider conception is never appre- 
iH'iided ; tliat is. Denotativeness is invariably concomitant with being fixed by 
Convention, and this latter is absent in the case of words. — (870) 

The following Text proceeds to show that the Reason adduced is not 
^ unproven ’ — 

TEXT (871). 

‘ Specific Individuality ‘ Universal ‘ Relation to Universal 
‘ Something endowed with the Universal’, ‘ Form of the 
Cognition of the object — ^none of these reatiLy 

FIND A PLACE IN THE ‘IMPORT OF WORDS 

-(871) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, when the ‘ Import of words * is held to consist in an 
object in regard to which a Convention has been duly apprehended, — 
such import would consist, either (1) in ‘Specific Individuality’, or (2) 
ill ‘ Universal or (3) in ‘ Relation to the Universal \ — the pronoun ‘ tat ’ 
in the compound ‘ tadyogah ’ standing for the Universal, — or (4) in ‘ some- 
thing endowed with the Universal *, — or (5) in ‘ the form of the Cognition of 
the object These are the only altoniativos possible. — In the case of 
everyone of these, no Convention is possible ; and hence it cannot form the 
‘ Import of Words *. 

‘ Really ’ ; — tliis has been added in order to indicate that the author 
does not deny the illusory ‘ import of words ’ ; and hence there is no self- 
c( Ultradiction in terms ; otherwise there would be a self-contradiction involved 
ill his Proposition ; inasmuch as it could not bo possible to assert that 
‘ ^'pecific Individuality and the rest do not constitute the Import of words 
M ilhout speaking of them by moans of those words ; so that by ^speaking of 
tlu'so by their names, for the pmpose of proving his proposition, he would 
h ‘ admitting the fact that those are capable of being expressed by words ; — 
'i‘!d yet this fact is denied in the Proposition ; so that there would be self- 
cf Ultradiction. 

This explanation answers Uddyotakara's assertion to the effect that 
“ d words are inexpressive, then there is contradiction between the Proposition 

the Premiss — ^Because we do not entirely deny the fact of words 
having their ‘ import ’ ; for the simple reason that tliis is welltknown even 
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to the meanest cowherd. What wo do deny, howevc^r, is the character of 
Reality which the other party iiripo.se upon the Import, — not the Import 
itself.~(871) 

The following Text proc(H?ds to show that ‘ Specific Individuality ’ 
cannot form the ‘ Import (or Denotation) of Words ’ because tiiere can be 
no Convention in regard to it : — 

TEXT (872). 

Of these, ‘ Specific Individuality ’ cannot be denoted by 

WORDS ; BECAUSE IT CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH 
THE TIME OF CONVENTION AND USAGE. — (872) 


IDMMENTARY. 

' Cannot he denoted by words ’ ; --that is, becausf' tli(^re can be no Conv(‘ii- 
tion in regard to it. 

Question : — “ Why can therc^ bo no Convention in regard to it ? ” 

Answer: -Because there is ' viyoga\ absence, — of connection with thi^ 
time related to Convention and Usage, — * there ran be no Convention in 
regard to the Specifir Individuality ’ I this has to be supplied]. 

What is meant is that Convention is made for the ynir])oses of usage ; 
and not through mere love for it ; hence people can rightly make Coiivoii- 
tions only with regard to things present at th(5 time related to that (Convent ion 
and Usag(' ; — not with regard to anything else. As regards ‘ Specific In- 
dividuality ’, it cannot be pre.sent at the time of tlie Convention and Usage ; 
hence there can be no Convention in regard to it. — (872) 

Question: — “Why is it not possible for the Specific Individuality to be 
present at the time of Conv(*ntiou and Usage ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (873-874). 

Things of the nature of Individuals cannot become inter-relatf.d 

AMONG THEMSELVES, — BECAU.SE THERE ARE DIFFERENCES (AMONG 
them) of place, TIME, ACTION, POTENCY, MANIFESTATION 
AND THE REST. — FOR THIS REASON, THE THING CON- 
CEIVED BY Convention is never met with in 

ACTUAL USAGE ; AND THAT IN REGARD TO WHICH 

NO Convention has been apprehended 

CAN NEVER BE COMPREHENDED 
THROUGH Words, — ^like any 
OTHER THING. — (873-874) 

COMMENTARY. 

The variegated Cow, etc. are so many distinct Individuals, — and as such 
have their individual forms excluded from each other, through differences or 
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place, etc. ; and as such, they never become inter -related among themselves. 
Consequently, when a man has set up a (Convention in regard to one of these 
individuals, he could not carry on usage, on that basis, in regard to other 
individuals. — In the phrase ‘ manifestation and the rest the term ‘ the 
rest ’ is meant to include (Colour, Sliape, Condition and other poculiaritios. 

‘ Is never rnet with in actual usage ’ ; — what is meant is that, in this way, 
there being no Convention in regard to it, the Reason adduced by the Author 
cannot be said to bo ‘ unproven 

That the Reason is not ‘ Inconclusive ’ is shown by the words — ‘ That 
in regard to which no Convention has been comprehended, etc. etc." 

‘ Like any other thing \ — i.e. like things of other kinds. 

‘ DhvanVi -Through Words. 

What is mt^ant is as follows : — If tlw^ Word denoted a thing in regard 
to which no Convention has been api)reheiided, then tlu^ term ‘ Cow ’ also 
should denote the Horse ; and in that case, the making of Conventions woiild 
he useless. Hence the possibility of this anomaly annuls tlu? (jontrary con- 
clusion ; and there})y the Author’s Premiss be(;om(\s established. 

'rhis same Reason, ‘ Recause no (Convention (!an be made ’, has been 
indicated by the Teacher Dihndga in the dcjclaralion — ‘The Word denoting 
a Universal cannot be denotative of Individ\ials, because of endlessru'ss ’ ; 
what is meant by ‘ endlessness ’ is the impossibility of Convention. 

This also sets aside the following argument of Uddyotakara (Nydyavdrtika 
2. 2. p. 327): — “ If you make ‘Words’ the subject of your argument, 
then, as endlessness is a propca-ty of things (denoted by words), it would be 
a. Reason that subsists elsewhere than tlie Subject. If, on the other hand, 
th(^ diverse tilings themselves are the Subject, tlien neither aflirmative nor 
negative corroborative Instances would bt^ available. So tliat ‘endlessness ’ 
cannot serve as a valid Reason ”. 

Tlie same writer has also urged as follows (in Nydyavartika 2, 2. 63, 
page 326): “The objecition urged is applicable to those (Buddhists) who 
hold that what are denoted by words are tilings without any qualifications ; 
MS for ourselves, what are denoted by words are Substances, (Jualities and 
Actions as qualified by Being, etc. ; so that wherever one perceives the I^niversal 
‘Being’, etc., one uses the word ‘existent’ and so forth. 'Fhe Universal 
‘ Being ’ is one only ; hence in regard to things characterised by that 
L uiversal, it is quite possible to set up Convtaitions. So that endlessness 
cannot servo as a valid reason for you.” 

This is not right. It has been already proved that there are no such real 
entities as Univorsals like ‘Being’ and the rest which are either different 
er non -different from individual things. — But ovtni granting that there is 
i'licha thing as the Universal -even so, as it is possible for several Universals 
lo subsist in one Individual, there could be no use of such words as ‘ Being ’ 
^'ud the like, free from confusion. Further, until it has been ('xplained 
by means of words that ‘ Being ’ is so and so ’, the person making the 
^ onvontion could not indicate the things denoted by those words by means 
'»f ‘ Being ’ and other Universals ; — and until the Convention has been made, 
'''ords like ‘ Being ’, etc. cannot be used. So that there would be the incon- 
y,mity of mutual interdependence. * * 
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The following argument might be urged: — “The person concerned 
himself comes by the usage and then, through affirmative and negative conco- 
mitance, comes to establish the connection between the word and its denota- 
tion and therefrom becomes cognisant of the relevant Convention.” 

This cannot be right. No one person can ever come by the entire usage 
bearing upon any subsequent thing. 

‘ ‘ What happens is that having once found that the term ‘ existing ’ is 
frequently applied to things endowed with existence, he concludes that the 
same word is applicable to even unseen things of the same kind.” 

That cannot be true ; as such is not foimd to be the case. In fact no 
Convention can apply to unseen tilings which are endless and wJiich differ 
widely regarding their being past and future. If Convention were applicable 
to such things, it would lead to an absurdity. 

“ One really does comprehend such Convention in regard to the tilings 
when he speaks of them as conceived of by Dc^terminato (conceptual) 
Cognition (which involves verbal expres.sion also).” 

If that is so, then it comes to this that the application of words apiiertains 
to only such things as are purely fanciful —and not to real things. So 
that the past and future not being before the man at the time, if there 
did appear a ‘ determinate cognition * of those, it could only bo objectless, 
and hence what is made known by it must be a non-entity. — How then could 
the Convention relating to such things be anything real ? We desist from 
further augmentation on this point. 

Lastly, as our Reason is present in all (‘ases where the Probandum is 
present, it cannot be said to be Contradictory, 

Thus it becomes established that words cannot liave ‘ Sp(H*ilic 
Individualities ’ for their ‘ import ’ (denotation). — (873-874) 

The following might be urged: — “There are certain things, like tl»c 
Himalaya Mountain, which remain permanently in one and the saim^ form, — 
so that there can be no diversity in them due to Place, Time and Distinction ; 
— consequently, as they would be i)resent at the time of Convention and 
Usage, — your Reason becomes partially ‘ inadmissible ’.” 

The answer to this argument is as follows : — 


TEXT (875). 

Even in the Himalaya and such things which do not differ with 
Time and Place, — there are Atoms which are diverse 
AND momentary, AS PROVED ABOVE. — (875) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ And such things * — ^is meant to include other mountains like the Malays ^ 
All these are aggregates of many Atoms ; hence there can be no Conven 
tion relating to all their component parts ; also because it has been provect 
that all these things are destroyed immediately after their appearance. Tbu^, 
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ill tho case of thosu things also, there can bo no |)rosonco, at tho time of usage, 
«)f the character that was firesent at Ukj time of tfie making of tlio Conven- 
tion. Hence our Reason is not ‘ iinprovtm — ( 875 ) 

It has thus been <?stablished that there can be no (Convention liearing upon 
‘ Specific Individuality, -iiecaiiso LWgo being imf)ossibIe in (connection 
with it, the Convention would be useless. It is now^ going to lie shown that 
no Convention is possible in reegard to it because no Action is possible : — 

TKXTS (87(5-877). 

As A MATTKR OF FACT, THKRK CAN BE NO ASSUMPTION OF CONVENTION 

IN REGARD EITHER TO THE hom OR TO THE Xlllhorn THING, 

There can be no real Convention relating to the 
unhorn, — as there can be none relating to the 
Horse’s Horn ; — nor one in reciard to 
the Horn thing ; because (.Convention is made 
ONLY on the recalling TO MIND OF THINGS 
APPREHENDED BEFOREIIAND ; — HOW COULD 
THIS BE DONE IN REGARD TO WHAT HAS 
PASSED AWAY LONG AGO ? 

-(876-877) 

COMMENTARY. 

It lias ])(‘en already f)r()\'(>d that all things become dos<roy(?d immediately 
aftcM’ appearance (birtli) ; if then (Jonvt'ution were made regarding them, it 
could bo made either before they wore born, or after they were born ; — 
it is not ])ossibl(^ for any real Convention to bo made relating to what is 
still unborn ; because what does not exist (^an have no eharact(M* at all and 
hence cannot bci tho siilistratnm of anything.— -The T(»xt has used the term 
‘ rml * in ord(T to (^x(>lud() tho illusory, Ih'iiee the assertion does not bocoino 
viliati'd by the well-known ease of tlie Convention whereby the name of 
«n unljorn son is fixed upon beforehand ; bec'aust^ such convention is purely 
illusory, bearing, as it does, upon an object whicdi is the creation of fancy. 

‘ / 1 5 in ihe Horse's Horn ' ; — the afiix ‘ x^ati ’ is added to the word ending 
^\itli tho LocMitivo. 

Nor can the (Convention bo made relating to the thing aft('r it is born ; 
ht ejuise a (V)iivontion regarding anytJiing can bo mado only w'hoii the 
thing has been appreh(>nded, and this apprehension lias been followed by 
tl)(‘ remembrance of its name and distinguishing features ; it could not bo 
nuule otherwise than this ; as it w’'ovild lead to incongruities. Thus then, 
Mie time of tho romoinbrance of the iiatne and tho distinguisiiing features, 
th ' ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of tho tiling — being momentary- will lia\'0 long 
iI)poared ; so that, as in regard to tho unborn, so in regard to the horn 
Bg also, thtwo (!anbe no real Convention ; as at tho time of the making of 
' (Convention, both would bo equally absent. In fact, even at the time at 
'' '■ich thing is actually apprehended, the ‘ Specific Individuality • that forms 
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the basis of that apprehension, boing inomeiitary, is not in existence ; 
how much less possible is it at a later tinio, when there is remembrance of 
the uniformity of things appearing long aftcir that apprehension ? — (876-877) 

It might be argued that — “ the Convention could bo made in regard to 
tliat momentary entity in the series of moiuentary entities born through tlie 
potency of the entity a|)|)rehended wliich appears at the moment tliat the 
Convention is made — The answer to this is as follows - 

TEXT (878), 

As FOR THE OTHER THING OF THE SAME KIND WHICH APPEARS THROUGH 

THE POTENCY OF THE THING APPREHENDED AT FIRST, THE BODY 

OF Convention is not possible in regard to that 
ALSO. As FOR similarity, THAT ALSO IS 
ONLY imaginary. — (878) 

co:mmentaiiy. 

Tliough at the time of the making of the Conv<nition, anotlier ‘ momontarv 
entity ’ is present, yet, as the Convention could not bear upon it, no (Conven- 
tion is possible ; when a maker of Conventions apprehends a "Horse, and tlicMi 
remembers its name and makes up the ('’on vent ion, lie does not make tlu‘ 
Convention bear upon the Coio tliat may bi^ present at the time, but wiiieli 
has not formed the subject of that Conv(*ntion. 

It might be argued that — “ "Jhere is a similarity among all Spevijic 
Individualities, and on this basis they might l)o regarded as oiu? and thc< 
Convention made regarding them ”. -The answer to this is ‘ As for shnilnrilj/, 
etc. etc.'; that is, similarity is imposed upon things by ‘ doterminatt* ’ 
(conceptual) cognitions ; so that if these are what are dcMioted by words, then 
it would mean that the Specific IndivUliuUity is not diaioted at all. 

Thus there can be no (Convention in regard to the 8p(>cifie Individuality 
(of Things). Nor can it bo in regard to the Specific Individuality of tln’ 
Word. Becaus(? all that the maker of Convention does is to apply to 
a particular thing a particular Name which has been recalled to Memory ; 
while Memory cannot recall the name that has been really apprehended 
previously, because tliat ceasi^d to exist long ago ; and the name that he 
actually pronounces is not th(} one that he has known previously ; so that 
there could be no real Kemembranee of it ; and wlmt has not been appie- 
hended by the Memory cannot be recalled by it. Hence it follows tliat 
what is re(;alled by Memory and remembered is only a creation of fan(\\i 
and not the Specific Individuality (of the word). Thus there can be ik* 
Convention relating to any Specific Individuality. Hence it becoim^' 
established that Specific Individuality is something that cannot be named 
at all.— (878) 

The Author next states another proof in support of the view that Specil'*: 
Individuality cannot bo denoted by words : — 
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TEXT (879). 

The idea of ‘ Heat ’ that follows on the utterance of the name 
(‘ Hot ’) IS not so clear and distinct as the perception of 
the (hot) thing brought about by the 
SENSE-ORGAN. — (879) 

COMMENTAKY. 

The cognition of the Hot thing brought about by the Senses is clear and 
distinct, — not so the (rognition that is brought about by the word ‘ hot ’ ; 
people whos(5 Visual, (lestatory and Olfactory organs hav(i been impaired 
do not cognise the Colour and Taste, eh;, of things on iht; hearing of the in(;re 
name — ‘ mdtnlinga * (Citron), for instance ; while j)eople whose eyes are intact 
have a clear perception of those through that sense-organ. This lias been 
thus declared — ‘ Tlie man who has been burnt by fire has the idea of having 
been Imrnt, on the contact of fin;, — which idea is enlir(;ly different from the 
idea of hurning arising on the utterance of the word burn \ 

The 'perception of the things etc. etc. — is an Instance per dissimilarity. — 
(879) 


“ Even if the idea is not so clear and distinct , why cannot Specific 
IrulividualHy form the denotation of the word ? ” 


TEXT (880). 

It is not right that there should be any connection between 
THE Specific Individuality and the Word ; nor does the 
Thing appear in the cognition brought about by the 
Word ; just as Tasia does not appear in 
THE cognition OF Coiowr.— (880) 

(X^MMENTARV. 

The argument may be thus formulated. — A\'lien a thing does not appear 
iu the cognition brought about by a certain other thing, it cannot form the 
denotation of that ; — for instance, Taste in the cognition brought about by 
f 'Olour Specific Individuality does not appear in the cognition brought 
aliout by Words ; — hence there is non-apprehension of the wdder term (w'hicli 
iniplios the absence of the narrower term).- — The Proof anmilling the con- 
clusion of the other party consists in the anomaly pointed out here. For 
instance, wlien a Word is said to be denotative of a certain thing, all that 
is meant is that it brings about the cognition of that tiling, — nothing else ; 
f'nd a cognition cannot bo said to be of that thing whose form does not appear 
iR it at all ; if it did, it would lead to an absurdity. Nor can one and the 
^iine thing have two forms — one distinct and the other indistinct, — by 
virtue of which the indistinct form could bo the one .denoted by Words ; 
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bocHiise owe is inconipatiblo with two ; and it lias been shown that things 
existing at different times are mutually incompatible. — (880) 

The Naiydyikas declare as follows : — “ The Individual, the Configuration 
and the Universal, — all these constitute the Denotation of the Word — (Nydyasutra, 
2. 2. 63). — ^Tho term ‘ paddrlha ’ hero stands for the ‘ arlha denotative, 
^padasya', of the Word. — ^The term ‘Individual’ stands for Substances, 
Qualities, Actions and Ultimate Differentia ; this has been defined in the 
Sutra — The Individual consists of particular Qualities, Actions and Sub- 
stances (Nyayasutra, 2. 2. 64). The meaning f)f the Sutra, according to the 
author of the (Uddyotakara), is as follows: — ‘Differentia’ is that 

which is differentiated ; ‘ gunavishesa * is that which is differentiated from 
Qualities, i.e. Action. Tliis same term ‘ gunavishesa ’ taken a s()coud time is 
meant to be an Ekashesa Compound, — standing for Quality ; the term 
'vishesa' ‘particular’, in this case is meant to exclude the Configuration, 
which is essentially a form of Conjunction, and Conjunction is included under 
the category of ‘ Quality ’ ; hence if the qualifying tqiithet ‘ particular ’ 
wore not there, Configuration also would become included ; and yet tins is 
not meant to bo included under tlu^ ‘ Individual ’, as it has b6?cn mentioned 
by a separate word. — The term ‘ dshraya \ ‘ Receptacle in the Sutra stands 
for Substance ; Substance being the receptacle or substratum of the said 
particular Qualities and Actions. Tliis Substance has been indicated by 
the Sutra wherefrom the term ‘ tat * has been eliminated. Tlio compound 
‘ Gunavishesdshrayah ’ therefore has to be expounded as — ‘ Gunavishesdh 
(Particular Qualities) — Gunavishesdh (Actions) — Taddshrayah (Sulistances) 
This is a collective copulative Compound, and yet the Neuter ending has 
not been used as the use of the particidar gender depends upon the whim 
of people. Thus the siaise of tlio Sutra comes to bo tliis : ‘ That w'hich is 
gunavishe^dshraya is the Individual, also called Murti, Composite ’ . When 
the name ‘ murti ’ ‘ composite ’ is applied to substance, it is to be taken 
locatively — as ‘ that wherein component parts adhere ’ ; when it is applied to 
Colour, etc., it is to be taken nominatively, in the sense of ‘ those that adhere — 
inhere — in substances ’ ; as for the term ‘ vyakti ’, it is apjilied to Substances 
accusatively and to Colour, etc. instrumen tally, — According to the author of 
the Bhd§ya ( Vdtsydyana) however, the Sutra is to bo taken exactly as it stands 
— ‘ That which is the receptacle of distinctive qualities is the Individual, 
and that also is the material Body 1’hus it has been said that — ^That 
Substance which is the receptacle of the particular qualities, — (Colour, ’rash*, 
Odour and Touch, — and also of (Gravity, Fluidity, Solidity, Faculty, and also 
of the non-pc^rvasive Dimension, — is called ‘ murti ’, ‘ comiiosite body on 
account of its being made up of component parts. — The term ‘ dkrti ’, 

‘ Configuration ’, denotes the contact of the limbs of living beings, in the 
shape of Hands, etc. along with their components, Fingers, etc. Says the 
Sutra [Nydya, 2. 2. 65) — ‘ Configuration is that which indicates the universal 
and its characteristics * ; on tliis the Bhdsya says — ‘ That should bo known as 
Configuration which serves to indicate the Universal and the characteristic 
features of the Universal. This Configuration is notliing apart from the 
defimte arrangement of the parts of an object and the components of those 
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parts — ^The term ‘ arrangomont ’ stands for a particular form of contact ; 
and the term ‘ dofinito ’ serves to exclude artificial contacts. — The ‘ charac- 
teristic features of the Universal ’ consist of the limbs of living beings, — 
the Hoad, the Hand and so forth, —as it is by those that the Universal (or 
genus) ‘ Cow ’ and the like is indi(jated. In some cases, the genus is manifested 
directly by the Configuration ; o.g. when tlio genus ‘ Cow ’ becomes mani- 
fested on the perception of th(5 exact shape of the H(«id, Legs, etc. ; in some 
cases it is /nanifested by the cliaractoristics of the genus ; e.g. when the 
gemis ‘ Cow ’ is rrumifosted by the Horns and other such limbs which are 
perceived severally. Thus it is that the Configuration becomes the indicative 
of the genus and of the (diaracteristics of the gtuius. — 'Jlie term ‘ Jdli ’ 
‘Conus’, denotes that entity which is called ^ S(lmd7iya\ Universal, wliich 
is the basis of the compndiensive names and notions of things. Henco 
the next Sutra (Nyaya, 2. 2. 66) — ‘ Jdti, Universal, is tlie >)asis of com- 
prehensive cognitions ’ ; that is to say, the Universal is the source from which 
comprehensive notions aris(‘.” 

Of these three —Individual, Configuration and Universal,- the idea of 
the Individual and the (k)nfiguration, being demoted by wortls, shoidd bo 
taken as rejected by the foregoing rejection of the idea of the Specific In- 
dividuality forming the dcaiotation of words. -This is what is shown in the 
following — 


TEXT (881). 

In this same mannkr the Individdad and the Configuration also 

MAY BE rejected ; INASMUCH AS OTHERS REGARD BOTH 
THESE ALSO AS BEING OF THE NATURE OF ‘ SPECIFIC 

Individuality ’. — ( 881 ) 

COMMENTAllY. 

That is to say, the rejection of the Universal will come later. 

‘ Rejection ’ — -as forming the ‘ import ’ of words, 

“ Why ? ” 

Inasmuch as ‘ both these ’ -Individual and (Configuration, — are held 
hy others to bo of the nature of ‘ Specific Individuality * ; so that just as 
' Specific Individualit y ’ cannot be denoted by Words, because there can be 
no Convention b(uiring upon it,- so also, in regard to these two also, there 
’ MU be no Convention ; hence the Keason cniinot bo said to be either ‘ Un- 
proven or ‘ Iiicoiiclusivo -(881) 

Further, the ‘ Individual in the slmpe of Substance, Quality and 
1 ’articular Qualities,-— ‘ Configuration ’, in the shape of Contact,— and all 
these. Substance and the rest, — have bejni already rejected. For this reason 
also it cannot be right to regard those as being denoted liy Words. — -This is 
«hown in the following — 
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TEXT (882). 

Inasmuch as the refutation of Substance, etc. and of Contact, 

HAS BEEN PREVIOUSLY SET FORTH, — IT CANNOT BE RIGHT TO 
REGARD THESE AS FORMING THE REAL ‘ IMPORT ’ OF 

Words.— (882) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus explained the impossil)iIity of Convention regarding Speeific 
Individualities, the Author proceeds to explain its impossibility regarding 
the oth(>r tlu*o 0 — Universal, Connection of the Universal and That Which 
is Endowed with the Universal (as mentioned under 871) : — 

TEXT (883). 

The Universal and the Connection having been already rejected 
IN detail, — the other three KINDS OF ‘ IMPORT OF WoRDS ’ 

NO LON(!ER REMAIN POSSIBLE. — (883) 

COMMENTARY. 

"The other', - i.e. barring ‘Specific Individuality’, the three; — (1) tlie 
Universal, (2) the Contact of the Ihii versa!, and (3) the One Endowed w'ith the 
Universal. — As regards the Universal and its Connection, these simply do 
not exist ; and litaice in regard to what is endowed with the Universal, also 
no Convention can bo possible ; as all naming is done only in reference to 
Universals ; and that which is so endowed can only exist in the form of 
Specific Individuality ; so that the objections urged against this last are 
equally applicable to the other also. 

The Universal forms the denotation of words — says Kdtydyana, Substanre 
forms the denotation of words, — says Vyddi. Both (Universal and Substance) 
form the d(jnotation of words,--' says JTmini. — All tliesf; views beconu; 
discarded })y what has been said above ; because the ‘ Universal ’ can havtJiio 
connection, — ‘ Substance ’ is of the nature of ‘ Specific Individuality ’ ; and 
hence the objections urged against this latter remain applicable to it. — (883) 

The Author sums up his position in the following — 

TEXT (884). 

For these reasons the assertion that ‘ the iNDIVIDUAIi, THE 
Configuration and the Universal are denoted by words ’ 

IS IMPOSSIBLE ; because all these are 
formless. — (884) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat ’ — For these reasons. 

‘ Formless ’ — Featureless ; devoid of character. — (884) 
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TEXT (885). 

As REGARDS THE ‘ FORM OF COGNITION IT RESTS IN THE COGNITION 
ITSELF, AND DOES NOT FOLLOW EITHER THE OBJECT OR ANOTHER 

Cognition ; hence that also cannot serve the purpose 
(of the other party) ; as that also cannot really 
be denoted (by words). — (885) 


COMMENTARY. 

As regards Uio ‘ Form of Cognition it is of the same essence as the 
Cognition its(;lf, and as sncli rests therein ; as such, like the Cognition itself, 
it does not follow c>ith(a* the Object cognised or another Cognition ; conscv 
qiumtly, as it cannot bo present at the time of th(' Convention and Usage, 
no Convention can bo inad(‘ relating to it, just as then? can bo none relating 
to S]M‘(;itic Individuality. Even if it were present at the time of the Usage, 
it is not possibk? that us<irs should make any Convention in regard to it. 
As a mattt?r of fa(d, when a. man desires to do something on the basis of 
certain words, he has got to know the words liln^ly to be useful for that 
purpose, and tlum 7nak(? use of them ; and it is under this impression tliat 
poopie make use of oxjm'ssivo words ; and not through a mere’ whim. The 
Jorm of the Cofjnltlony which is rooted in Fancy, cannot be ahle to accom- 
plish any such desir(*d purpose as the alleviation of cold and the like ; becaus(‘, 
ill actual exjierience, it is found that mere apjirehension does not accomplish 
any such purpose. Thus tlien, as there can lx? no Convention bearing upon 
this also, our Ihuison- ‘ because no Convention can bo made regarding it ’ — 
caiinot bo stigmatised as ‘ Unprovi'ii ’. (885) 

Tlio following might be urged- “ There are othiT ‘imports of words’, 
in the shape of what is denoted by tlie verb ‘ to he ’ and the like ; and as the 
Convention could be made regarding these, the said Ri^ason remains 
‘ Cnproven ’ to that (extent.” 

'Tlie answer to this is sujqilied by tlie following — 


TEXT (886). 

These same arcjuments serve to set aside such ‘ import of words ’ 
as has been held to consist in the denotation of the 

VERB ‘to be’ and THE LIKE. StILL WE ARE GOING 

TO say something regarding these. — (886) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ The same arfjmnenta ’, — i.o. those urged against Specific Individuality, 
forming tlie Import of Words. — [These serve to set aside those] — because 
also is included under the said ‘ Specific Individuality, etc.’. — (886) 
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The following Text proceeds to show what aro the denotations of the 
verb ‘ to bo ’ and so forth : — 


TEXT (887). 

They say that what is denoted by the verb ‘ to be ’ constitutes 
THE ‘ Import ’ of all words, — in connection with the Cow 

AND SUCH THINGS ; IT IS JUST AS IN THE CASE OF WORDS LIKE 

Apurva (Unseen Force), Demfd (Deity) and 
Svarga (Heaven). — (SS7) 


(XIMMEN1V\RY. 

The particle ‘ ili ’ is misplaced ; it should be construed w itli ‘ asti/arthnh \ 
What is meant is as follow^s : — VVJiat is cognised as denntod by the verb 
* to bo ’ forms the ‘ Import ’ of all words ; i.(\ it represents the denotation of all 
W'ords ; i.e. it forms the ‘ Tm])ort of words ’. lltaiee, in tlu' casc^ of the Cow 
and such ol)jecls, what forms the import of the words ‘Cow’ etc. is similar 
to the Import of such words as ‘ rnseen Force ‘ D(‘ity ’ and ‘ H('av(ai 
This is what theses people say. That is to say, the word ‘ Unseen Force ’ 
does not introduce into the Cognition tlio form of any object, — and all tiiat 
is understood from it is that such a thing does exist to which the tcTJii 
‘Unseen Force’ is ap])lied ; — so also is tlio cast> with words the things 
expn'ssed by which are visible, — sudi as the word ‘ Cow' ’ for instance. 
Because from these words also what is understood is that there is a thing 
which is spoken of by the word ‘ Cow' f)r wliich is related to the ‘ Universal ' 
Cou\ As regards the particular form of this Cognition, which enters into th(; 
consciousness of some people, — that is due to the influence of their own 
doctrines. — (887) 

Text 88() lias spoken of ‘ denotation of the verb to be and the like ’ ; 
the term ‘ and tlio like ’ is a reference to (H?rtain other tlu^ories that Iuiac 
been propounded regarding the ‘ Import of Words ’. Thesis thiK)ries are now' 
set forth (under Texts 888 to 892) : — 


TEXT (888). 

Some people assert that what is denoted by words is (a) an 

AGGREGATE FREE FROM DISTRIBUTIVE AND COLLECTIVE DETER- 
MINATION ; OR (b) AN UNREAL RELATIONSHIP. — (888) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) Some people assert tliat w'hat the word — ‘ brahmana ’ for instance 
denote.s is the aggregate of austerity, caste, learning, etc. without ai;' 
conceptual determination either collective or distributive; just as thew'(?i‘l 
‘ forest ’ denotes the Dhava and other trees. That is to say, when tlie \v('’ 
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* forest ’ is uttered, the notion that appeals is not a determinate or well-defined, 
one, — either of the Dhava or the Khadira or the Paldsha or any particular tree 
(distributively), — or of the Dhava and the Khadira and the Paldsha and 
other trees (collectively) ; — it is only a vague indefinite conception of the 
Dhava and other trees in general ; — similarly when the word ‘ hrdhmana ’ is 
uttered, the notion that appears is not a well-defined one — either of Austerity 
or Caste or Learning, (distributively), or Austerity and Caste and Learning 
(collectively) ; what are cognised are Austerity and the rest conceived of 
as one aggregated whole as differentiated from other correlatives. — The term 
‘ vikalpa ’ (in the Text) stands for the distinct conception of any one individual 
from among a group consisting of an indefinite number of individuals ; and 
^ Samuchhaya^ stands for the distinct conception of a definite number of 
individuals related together ; — and the notion brought about by words is 
free from both these conct^ptions. 

(b) Others however have held that what is denoted by the word is 
the relation of a thing — substance, f.i. — to an undefined ‘ Universal ’ — 
' Substance f.i. ; — and tliis is said to be ‘ unreal ’ because the individual 
correlatives are not really denoted by the word. — Or, it may bo that, like the 
dark complexion and other properties. Austerity, Caste, etc. also appear in 
tlie notion as a single unity, — and hence it is the relationship of those that 
is called ‘ unreal ’. Because these are not really apprehended together in 
their own forms ; what is appreliended is only the aggregate of these per- 
ceived like the \vhirling fire-brand, without reference to the individuals 
making up the aggregate. — (888) 


TEXT (889). 

(c) Or thk Real with Unreal adjuncts is the ‘Import of 
Words ’. — (d) Or ‘ Import of Words * may consist in the 
Word itself in the state of ‘ abhijalpa ’ 
(Coalescence). — (889) 


COMMENTARY. 

Otliers have declared that the Real with Unreal adjuncts is w’hat is 
denoted by words. For instance, the adjuncts, in the shape of such details 
as bracelets, rings and such things, are ‘ unreal * so far as the denotation of 
the word is concerned ; and yet those adjuncts belong to something that is 
* real ’ — in the shape of the Gold wdiicli has a generic form and permeates 
t)i rough a number of particular things. This ‘ Real with Unreal adjuncts * 
forms the Import of Words, — i.e. is what forms the denotation of the word. 

Others again declare that it is the \vord itself in the state of ‘ Coalescence ’ 
that constitutes the Import of Words. — (889) 

The following Text explains what is meant by this ‘ Coalescence ’ : — 

31 
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TEXT (890). 

When the form of the word becomes identified with the object 

THROUGH the CONCEPTION THAT ‘ THIS IS THAT — THAT WORD 
THEY REGARD AS IN THE ‘ STATE OF COALESCENCE — (890) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the character of the object is imposed upon the Word — by such 
expressions as ‘ Word is the Object ’ ; on the basis of this imposition, wlien 
the form of the W^ord becomes identified with the Object,— the Word in the 
state of this unification with the object is said to be ‘ in the state of 
coalescence ’. — (890) 


(e) Others have held the following view : — “ When the form of an 
external object is impinged upon the Idea, and is apprehended as an external 
object, it becomes manifested in the form of the Idea ; and it is this Idea 
that is denoted by Words This is the view set forth in the following — 


TEXT (891). 

When an object forms the content of the Idea, on the basis ok 

AN external object, — ^AND IT COMES TO BE COGNISED AS 
‘ AN EXTERNAL OBJECT ’ ; THIS (MIXTURE OF IdEA — 

OBJECT) HAS BEEN REGARDED BY SOME 
PEOPLE AS FORMING THE ‘ IMPORT OF 

Words ’. — (891) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Content of the Idea ’, — i.e. revolving in the Idea, subsisting in the Idea. 

‘ On the basis of an external object ’ ; — i.e. that for the manifesting of 
whose form recourse is had to the real -unreal external thing, — in the shai)e 
of the letter-symbols. 

‘ It comes to he cognised as an external object * ; — i.e. manifested in the 
form of the Idea, but apprehended as something external. That is to say, 
so long as the form of the Idea is not impinged upon the objects and is cognised, 
on due consideration, as Idea itself, — ^it is not recognised as forming the 
import of words ; because what is purely subjective can have no connection 
with any form of activity ; for instance, actions spoken of in such words v ' 
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‘Bring the Cow ‘ Eat the Curd are not possible for the mere Idea ; and 
what words denote is a thing capable of action ; hence what is apprehended 
as an Idea cannot be denoted by words. When, however, the form of the 
Idea becomes impinged upon the external object, the observer becomes 
influenced by its external character and comes to regard it as capable of action, 
and thus it becomes denoted by words. 

Question : — “ Wliat is the difference between this theory and the theory 
of ‘ Apoha ’ ? The upholder of ‘ Apoha ’ also asserts that what is denoted 
by the word is the form of the Idea apprehended as something external ; 
as has been declared in the following passage : — ‘ There is nothing incon- 
gruous in the statement that that object forms the Import of words w^hich 
follows from tlie impinging of the form of the Idea and the cognisance of 
the exclusion of other things 

This is not right. The upholder of the Theory of the Idea-form being 
imping('d upon things holds that what is denoted by the w^ord is wrhat has a 
real existence in the form of the Idea, and is impinged upon Substance and 
other things, which also are real, — and wdiich therefore along with its object 
is not false or wrong ; and he does not admit that the said idea is without real 
basis, and rests entirely on the imposition of non-difference upon tilings 
that are different, and is, on that account, false (wrong), and dependent 
entirely upon mutual exclusion among things [as held by the upholders 
of Apohrt], — If the upholder of the Theory under review really held the view 
held by us and expressed in the following declaration — ‘ all this apprehension 
of things as one is a false notion, — its basis lies in mutual exclusion, which is 
what is expressed by the name — ^then his argument would be entirely 
superfluous [as what he would be seeking to prove wnuld bo what is already 
admitted by us]. This is what is going to be asserted later on in the passage — 
‘ If the basis of this lies in mutual exclusion, then that is exactly our view" ’. 
— As for the Ajjohist, on the other hand, he does not hold anything denoted by 
words, or the form of the Idea, to be real. Because what he holds is that that 
alone forms the Import of the w"ord wliich appears to be apprehended by 
the verbal cognition ; and (under the Theory under review) what is appre- 
hended by the verbal cognition is not the form of the Idea, but the external 
object which is capable of effective action. — And yet the external object is 
not really apprehended by it, — because the apprehension is not in strict 
accordance with the real state of things ; on the contrary the thing is accepted 
in accordance with the apprehension ; so that the Import of words is some- 
thing that is superimposed ; and what is superimposed is nothing ; so in 
reality, nothirpg is denoted by words. — ^As for what has been said by the 
Apohist (in the passage quoted by the other party in line 21 on the preceding 
page of the Text) regarding ‘ that being the denotation of words ’, — that has 
been said with a view to the superimposed object. The upholder of the 
theory however, regards the form of the Idea to be really denoted by words. 
'Ihus there is a great difference between the two theories. — (891) 

(/) Others have held that — “ By repeated usage Word comes to produce 
•^n intuition, and it does not actually denote any external object — ^This 
view is set forth in the following — 
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TEXT (892). 

In short, all words are productive of Intuition, through 

REPEATED USAGE ; AS IS FOUND IN THE CASE OF MAKING THINGS 
KNOWN TO CHILDREN AND ANIMALS. — (892). 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Repeated usage \ — finding the word applied to a certain object again 
and again. 

' Intuition — is a mental capacity wliich tends to bring about the notion 
of a certain activity as due to a certain cause ; this capacity is produced by 
the word as associated with frequent usage ; it varies with each sentence and 
with each person ; as its diversity is illimitable, on account of the usage of 
words being endless, it cannot be described ; hence all that is said is that it 
is like making things known to children a7id animals ; — the stroke of tlio 
driving Hook, used for making things know’n to the elephant, comes to 
produce an Intuition in the animal ; in the same manner all expressive 
w'ords, — such as ‘ tree etc. etc. — through repeated usage, conn? ultimately 
to produce only an Intuition and they do not actually denote anything 
directly. Otherwise, how could there be mutually contradictory* interpreta- 
tions of Texts ? How too could there bo any imaginary stories and other 
compositions which speak of things created by the imagination of tJio writer ? 
-(892) 

The Author now proceeds to refute the various theories (regarding the 
Import of Words, that have been set forth in Texts 887-892) : — 

TEXTS (893-894). 

What is expressed by the Verb ‘ to be ’ is said to be denoted by 

words; — is it meant to be the ‘Specific Individuality' 

OF Things i Or the ‘ Universal ’ ? Or the Contact ? 

Or something else which reflects the Cognition ? 

— The objections to everyone of these 
alternatives have been already set forth 
above. Further, as for what is expressed 
by the Verb ‘ to be \ which has been 
held to form the Import of 
words, — there can be no 
diverse usage based upon 
that.— (893-894) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ what is expressed by the Verb to be ’ is held to be of the nature of 
what has been expounded before, — then it is open to the same objections that 
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have been previously set forth. — ^Further, as no definite form can be conceived 
of in regard to ‘ what is expressed by the verb to he \ — if that alone were 
denoted by Words, there could be no such divergent usage of words as 
‘ Cow gavaya \ ‘ Elephant ’ and so forth ; as these animals would not be 
denoted by the words at all. — (893-894) 

The following text anticipates the answ’er of the other party — 

TEXT (895). 

“ It (Usage) would be based upon the mere ‘ Being ’ of things as 

QUALIFIED BY THE UNIVERSAL ‘ CoW ’ AND THE WORD (‘ CoW ’) ; 

AND THE OPINION THAT HAS BEEN HELD IS DUE TO THE 
FACT THAT THERE ARE SUCH DIVERSITIES OF FORM AS THE 
PRESENCE OF HoRNS, THE PARTICULAR ShAPE, THE 
PARTICULAR COLOUR ‘ BlUE ’ AND SO 

FORTH.’’ — (895) 

COMMENTARY. 

Th(^ following may bo the answer of the other party : — “ The diverse 
usage would proceed on the basis of the cognition of the mere ‘ Being ’ of 
the Thing concerned (which is what is expressed by the verb ‘to be’), as 
qualified by the Universal Cow and the w’ord (‘Cow’), but devoid of such 
distinctions as being of variegated colour and so forth. — If that is so, then 
why is the denotation of the word said to consist in only what is expressed 
hy the Verb ‘ to be — when such particulars as the ‘ Cow ’, etc. are also said 
to bo denoted ? — The answer to this given by the otlier party is — ‘ The 
opinion, etc, etc.'' ; — that is, as a matter of fact, the idea of the Horn and 
other particulars does not proceed from the word ; it is for this reason that 
the opinion has been held that ‘ what is denoted is what is expressed by the 
verb to be, — and not the Universal Cow, etc.’ ; the reason for which opinion 
lies in the fact that the qualifying factors — the Universal Cow and the word 
(name) ‘ Cow ’ — are not cognised tlirough the word. — ^Henee there is no incon- 
gruity in our opinion.” — (895) 

The above is refuted in the following — 

TEXT (896). 

If this BE so, THEN THERE SHOULD BE DENOTATION OF THE THINCf AS 

EQUIPPED WITH THOSE, AS ALSO OF THE DIVERSE PARTICULARS. 

And in that case, the same objections would be 
APPLICABLE. Apart from these, there is found 
nothing ‘ EXPRESSED BY THE VERB tO he ’. — (896) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the view is that the object alone as qualified by the Universal ‘ Cow *, 
^■tc. is denoted by the word, — then it becomes admitted that*there Is denota- 
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tion of the object as possessing that ‘ Universal *. In that case, as the 
‘ Universal ’ and also its ‘ Inherence ’ have been already rejected, there would 
be no possibility of there being any object equipped with these ; so that the 
same objections would be applicable. 

Further, as the object equipped by these particulars would be of the 
nature of the ‘ Specific Individuality there could be no Convention bearing 
upon it, and there could bo no usage of words ; the notions obtained too would 
be hazy, — as already pointed out before. 

If it be said that What is expressed, by the verb ' to be ^ is something different 
from ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and other things, — then the answer to that is 
that, apart from these, etc. — i.e. apart from ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and other 
things, there is nothing ‘ expressed by the verb to be ’ which is within the 
range of our cognition. — (896) 

The following text sets forth the objections against the theory of the 
‘ Aggregate ’ being denoted by Words (as expounded under Text 888) : — 


TEXT (897). 

Under the view that what is denoted is the ‘ Aggregate ’, there is 
CLEAR CONCEPTION OP ‘ UnIVERSALS * AND ‘ PARTICULARS AS 
WHAT ARE DENOTED ARE AUSTERITY, CaSTE, CONDUCT 
AND THE REST COLLECTIVELY. — (897) 


COMMENTARY. 

Even under the view that what is denoted is the ‘ Aggregate 
a much clearer conception of ‘ Universals ’ and ‘ Particulars *, — in the 
shape of Austerity and the rest, — ^is admitted ; hence all the objections that 
have been urged against the denotation of each of those singly, are all 
applicable to the view in question. — (897) 

The author next states the objections against the two views set forth 
(under Texts 888 and 889) regarding ‘ the Unreal Contact, etc.’ ; — 


TEXT (898). 

Any SORT of relation among substance and the rest, whose NATURE 

HAS BEEN DULY ASCERTAINED, AS ALSO ANY REAL ‘ UNIVERSAL 
— HAS BEEN ALREADY DISCARDED. — (898) 

COMMENTARY. 

In course of the examination of the Six Categories, any such relation as 
Conjunction and Inherence has been rejected ; — under the examination of 
the Sahkhya doctrines, we have rejected the idea that the ‘ Universal ’ is real 
and consists of the three Attributes, and is not-different (from the Particular’ 
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Products) ; — and the ‘ Universal ’ as something different from the Particulars 
has been rejected in course of the examination of the Six Categories; — 
hence the Import of Words cannot consist either of ‘ the conjunction of the 
Unreal or of ‘ the Real Universal with Unreal Adjuncts — (898) '' 

The following Text points out objections against the view that what is 
denoted is ‘ Coalescence ’ ; — 

TEXTS (899-901). 

Inasmuch as the Import of Words cannot consist of Particulars or 
Universals, there can be no form of the Word as coalesced 
(identified) with its denotation. Then again, this ‘coales- 
cence ’ also must reside in the Cognition itself, inasmuch 

AS IT IS different FROM EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIP. UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES, WHAT WOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN THIS VIEW AND THE VIEW THAT THE COGNITION 

OR Idea itself constitutes the Import of Words ? — 

As REGARDS THE VIEW THAT THE FORM OF THE IdEA (OR 

Cognition) is what is denoted by words, — that 
HAS been already REJECTED, ON THE GROUND 
THAT IT would BE NOTHING DIFFERENT FROM 

THE Idea and as such could not 
BE PERVASIVE. — (899-901) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were such a thing as the ‘ denotation ’ of the word, then 
it might become coalesced with it ; but in so far as it has been proved that 
no ‘ denotation ’ of the Word is possible, in the form of ‘ Specific Individuality * 
and the rest, — ^liow could there be any ‘ coalescing ’ with it ? 

Then again, the said ‘ Coalescence ’ also must reside in the Cognition 
only. Because the external Word and the external Object (denoted) must 
be distinct by reason of their being perceived by different sense-organs and 
forth ; hence any real coalescence or identification of these cannot be 
l ight. The ‘ Coalescence therefore, that is proper is only of such Word 
and Object as reside in the Cognition. So that when the Word, having taken 
up the form of the denoted Object, has its verbal character obscured, and 
appears in the Cognition, — it introduces the objective element into its 
(Subjective form ; and it is then that it comes to be described as ‘ abhijalpa \ 
Coalescence \ This must bo a form within the Cognition itself, and nothing 
< xterior to it ; because what is exterior must be of an entirely distinct character. 

Under the circumstances, what would be the difference between this 
and the other one by which the Cognition or Idea itself is regarded 
■'S the Import of Words ? — ^None at all. In both cases the denotation 'would 
b*a purely subjective ; the only difference being that the word and the 
notation had coalesced and become one. 
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Both these views would be open to the same objection. How could 
that which is non-different from Cognition be something different ? This is 
what is shown in the words — ‘ As regards the view that the form of the Cognition, 
etc, etc, ’.-(899-901) 

The Author points out tlie objections against the view tliat it is ‘ Intui- 
tion ’ that is brought about by words (set forth in Text 892) : — 


TEXTS (902-905). 

As REGARDS ‘ INTUITION WHICH HAS BEEN REGARDED AS THE ' IMPORT 

OF Words — ^if it appertains to the external object, then, in- 
asmuch AS THE external OBJECT HAS ONE PARTICULAR CHARACTER, 
HOW COULD THERE BE VARIOUS ‘ INTUITIONS ’ ? — If THE ‘ INTUI- 
TIONS ’ BE HELD TO BE OBJECTLESS, AND EXISTING ONLY IN THE 

FORM OF Faculties, — then how could there be either 

COMPREHENSION OR ACTIVITY REGARDING EXTERNAL THINGS i 

— If it be held that these two (Cognition and 
Activity) abandon the external form and rest 
WITHIN themselves, — ^THEN THE IMPORT OF WORDS 
BECOMES UNREAL, FALSE — ^AS PROCEEDING 
THROUGH ILLUSION. — NOR CAN INTUITION BE 
HELD TO BE BASELESS ; AS IN THAT CASE, 

IT SHOULD APPEAR EVERYWHERE. — If THE 
BASIS OF IT BE HELD TO CONSIST IN 
THE ‘mutual exclusion’ AMONG 
THINGS, — THEN THAT IS EXACTLY 
OUR VIEW. — (902-905) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ Intuition ’ is really based upon tho external object, then it cannot be 
possible for various Intuitions to api>ear in persons living at mutually incom- 
patible times, relating to any single thing like Sound ; because what is one 
cannot have several natures. 

If Intuitions are devoid of objects, then Activity and Comprehension 
in connection with objects should not be possible ; as the word would have 
no connection with objects. 

If it be held that — “ the Comprehension and Activity come about under 
illusion, the object being imposed upon what is objectless ”, — then the Import 
of Words becomes illusory, mistaken ; and of this Illusion, some cause has 
to be found ; otherwise, if there were no cause of the Illusion, it should 
appear everywhere and at all times. — ^If the mutual exclusion among things 
be held to he the cause of the illusion, then you support our own view, and 
as such your argument becomes superfluous. — (902-905) 
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The following Text sets forth the objection that applies to all the various 
theories on the subject - 

TEXT (906). 

Again, is all this momentary or not ? If it is momentary, then 

THERE CAN BE NO CO-ORDINATION. If OTHERWISE, THERE 
SHOULD BE NO SUCCESSIVE COGNITION. — (906) 

COMMENTARY. 

All this — ‘Specific Individuality’, ‘Universal’ and so forth (which has 
boon held to be denoted by words) — is it momentary or not -moment ary ? 
— In the former case, as there could be no co-ordination between wliat existed 
at the time of the Convention and what exists at the time of Usage, — no 
Convention could apply to the case at all. — If, on the other hand, it bo 
liold that it is all not-nnonienlary, then, — inasmuch as wduit is successive 
cannot proceed from what is not -successive , there would be no cognition 
relating to Words and their Import, — as such cognition can only be successive, 

‘ Otherwise ’ — i.o. if it is not-momentary, — (906) 

Other people have assorted as follows : — “ The Word brings about the 
Iiiforonce of the desire to speak (of a certain thing), as declared in the state- 
ment that ‘ There is no other means save tli(‘ Word of inferring the desire to 
speak — Tliis is answered in the following — ' 


TEXT (907). 

This same argument serves to set aside the ‘ desire to speak ’ 
AS (held to be) cognised through words. When, as shown 
ABOVE, there can BE NO ‘ DENOTATION OF WORDS ’, 

HOW COULD there BE ANY ‘ DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ ? 

Or EVEN THE WORD ITSELF i — (007) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ desire to speak ’ is really held to be appurtenant to the real 
Import of Words *, — then it is ‘ unproven ’ ; because there can be no ‘ Import 
ef Words * in the shape of any such thing as ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and the 
rest. Hence there can be no real ‘ desire to speak ’ of any object ; as there is 
nothing to which the word may be related. 

Nor can there bo a word denotative of the object ; tliis is what is stated 
bi the words — ‘or even the word itself \ — " Shruti" stands for the Word, 
li the ‘ desire to speak *, is what is expressed by the Word, then the Word 
^^annot be applied to any external object ; as it would not be expressed, like 
any other thing.-~(907) 

The idea may be that — “ there is some sort of similarity between what 
»!Toars in the ‘ desire to speak ’ and the external object,— and on the basis 
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of this similarity, the word may be applied to the external object, even 
though it may not be directly expressed ; as happens in the case of twins ”, — 

This is answered in the following — 

TEXT (908). 

How CAN THE Word be applied, — merely through similarity, — TO 

WHAT IS NOT expressed BY IT ? AnD THE VIEAV THAT IT IS 
THROUGH SIMILARITY, AS IN THE CASE OF THE NAMES 
OF TWINS, IS ALSO DISCARDED BY THIS SAME 
ARGUMENT. — (908) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such being the case, the application of words to external objects can 
never bo possible ; in fact it might be possible to apply the word to an object 
not figuring in the ‘ desire to speak ’ at all ; as in the case of twins. 

The Vaihhasika postulates, as mark of the object called ‘ Name ’ and 
‘ Basis ’, a distinct faculty. — This theory also becomes discarded by this 
same argument. Because if the said ‘ Name ’ is momentary, then there can 
be no co-ordination ; if it is not-momentary, then there can be no auccesaion ; 
and there is the anomaly of the word being applied to an external object ; 
and it could not always be on the basis of similarity. — All these objections 
descend upon this theory in a body. 

Or the plirase ‘ by this aame argument ’ may be taken to refer to the 
objections urged against ‘ Specific Individuality ’ and the rest. That is to 
say, in the present connection also, it nuiy bo said that — ‘ The nature of 
the Name, etc., which contains nothing else, is such that there can be no 
Convention in regard to them ; similarly what does not exist cannot bo 
denoted by words — (908) 

It has been asserted above by the Author that if words denote things 
that figure in the ‘ desire to speak then they cannot apply to external 
objects. The following Text anticipates the Opi)onent’s answer to this : — 


TEXT (909). 

“ When two persons think of the form figuring in the ‘ Desibu 

TO SPEAK ’ AND IN THE ‘ INFERENCE ’ AS SOMETHING EXTERNAL, 
THEN THE WORD BECOMES APPLIED TO IT ** ; — ^IF THIS 
VIEW BE HELD, THEN THAT AGAIN IS EXACTLY 
OUR OPINION. — (909) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The ‘ Desire to speak ’ is present in the ‘ Chain ’ of the Speaker, and th«’ 
‘ Inference ’ based upon that Desire is present in the ‘ chain ’ of the Hearer ; 
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the form that is connected with these two, — i.e. which figures in these ; — 
when the two persons — the Speaker and the Hearer — ^think of the object as 
so figuring, — then the Word comes to be applied to that external object. 
That is to say, though in reality what the speaker is cognisant of is what is 
figuring in his own consciousness, yet ho thinks that he is speaking to the 
other man of an external object ; and the Hearer also has the impression 
that ‘ this man is speaking to me of an external object ’ ; hence, just as two 
men suffering from defective vision see tw^o moons, so also is all this use of 
words.” 

If this is so, then, you have fallen on our side ; and all yoTir argumentation 
is futile. 

‘ Again ’, — i.e. once you had come to our side when you postulated the 
" Intuition ’ as the ‘ Import of words ’. 

It is thus established that the Reason (put forward by the Author) — 
‘ because no Convention can bo made — cannot be regarded as ‘ unproven ’. 
The idea that it may be ‘ Inconclusive ’ or ‘ Contradictory ’ has been already 
rejected before. — ^From all this it follows that all that is brought about by 
words is the ‘ Apoha ‘ Exclusion of others ’. — (909) 

On hearing the tcnn ‘ Apoha ’, the other party, having his mind 
perturbed, and not knowing the exact nature of this ApoJia, proceeds to 
urge against that doctrine the fact of its being contrary to experience : — 


TEXTS (910-911). 

“ Why do you say that the Word brings about the ‘ exclusion 

OF OTHERS M As A MATTER OF FACT MERE NEGATION IS NOT 
APPREHENDED IN THE IDEA BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE WORD ; 

ON THE CONTRARY, IN THE CASE OF ALL SUCH WORDS 

AS ‘ Cow ‘ Oavaya ^ ‘ Elephant ‘ Tree ’ and 

so FORTH, — THE VERBAL COGNITION THAT 
RESULTS IS ALWAYS IN THE POSITIVE 
FORM.” 

COISIMENTARY. 

The particle ‘ ill ’ is to be taken as understood after ‘ anyapohakrt ’• 
Tlie meaning is — “ Why do you say tliat what is brought about by the word 
the exclusion of others ? ” 

Why should not this bo asserted ? 

“ Because, as a rmtter of fact, mere negation, etc, etc, ; that is, ‘ the 
•exclusion of others ’ gs intended to be a mere negation ; and mere negation 
t'oes not figure in Verbal Cognition ; on the contrary, Verbal Cognition is 
filways found to apprehend the positive form of things ; and what does not 
^-^ire in Verbal Cognition cannot be rightly regarded as the ‘ import of 
"' <»rds’ ; as such an idea would lead to absurdities. Thus the Proposition 
the Apohist) is contrary to experience.” — (910-91 1) 
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The next tliree Texts state the fact of the Buddhist’s Proposition being 
contrary to experience, — in accordance with the opinion of Blidmaha : — 

TEXT (912). 

“ If the whole purpose of the word ‘ Cow ’ is served by the 

‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHERS — THEN, PLEASE FIND SOME OTHER 
WORD WOIICH BRINGS ABOUT THE NOTION OF ‘ CoW ’ IN 
REGARD TO THE CoW ITSELF.” — (912) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ If the word ‘ Cow ’ only serves the purpose of denoting the ‘ exclusion 
of others then, — as it would be taken up in tliat, — that term ‘ Cow ’ could 
not bring about the idea of the animal with the dewlap ; hence it would bo 
necessary to seek for some other word wJiich could bring about the notion 
of ‘ Cow ’ in regard to the said animal with the dewlap.'*' — (912) 

It might be said (by the other party) that — “ one and the same word 
‘ Oow ’ would bring about both the notions, and hence the second word necfl 
not bo souglit after ” — To this, Bhdmaha makes tlie following reply : — 

TEXT (913). 

“ In FACT, COGNITION IS THE FRUIT OF WORDS ; AND NO SINGLE WORD 

CAN HAVE TW^o FRUITS. How TOO COULD BOTH Affirmation and 
Negation be the fruit of any one word ? ” — (913) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Words have for their fruit the cognition of aflirmation and of 
negation. — ‘ What then ? — No single word can have two fruits ; of any one 
word, — be it affirmative or negative, — there cannot bo two fruits appearing 
at one and the same time ; that is, no such is ever found. — ^Nor again is 
it possible for mutually contradictory cognitions of affirmation and negation 
to be the fruit of a single word.” — (913) 

In the following Text, Bhdmaha puts forward his comprehensive argu- 
ment (against Apoha ) : — 

TEXT (914). 

When one hears the word ‘ Cow ’ uttered, he should, first of 

ALL have the idea OF THE non-CCm , — ^AS THE WORD ‘ CoW * 
WOULD HAVE BEEN UTTERED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
NEGATIVING THE ‘ NON-COW — (914) 

COMMENTARY. 

” If it is the negation of the non-cow that is mainly expressed by the 
word ‘ Cow then, on hearing the word ‘ Oow the first idea in the mind of 
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the hearer would be that of the ‘ non-cow ’ ; because that is hold to be the 
‘ import ’ of the word the notion regarding which appears directly and 
immediately after the word ; the notion of the ‘ negation of the non-cow ’ 
does not appear directly and immediately after the w'ord ‘Cow’. — Thus, on 
account of the incongruity of there being no notion of the Cow, and on 
account of the incongruity of the first appearance of the notion of the non- 
cow, ‘ Apoha ’ (Negation of others) cannot form the Import of Words.’’ 
-(914) 

The Author next proceeds to set forth objections against Apoha, from 
tlie point of view of Kumdrila ; — 


TEXT (915). 

“Those who have admitted the Universal ‘negation of the 

NON-COW ’ AS the TmPORT OF THE WORD HAVE, BY THE 
EXPRESSION, ADMITTED THE UNIVERSAL ‘ CoW ’ AS 
AN ENTITY.’’ — [Shlokavaitika— /IpoAa 1]— (915) 


COMMENTARY. 

Kumdrila has argued as follows When the Universal ‘ Negation of 
the Contrary ’ is asserted to be the Import of w'ords, it could bo either in 
the form of ‘ Pn^clusion ’ or ‘ the negation of what is possible ’ ; — If it be 
the former, then the Proposition is opcni to the charge of being ‘ futile — 
inasmuch as w’o also liold that what is denoted by the word ‘ Cow ’ is tlie 
Universal named ‘Cow ’ ; and this is exactly what you also assert in other 
words when you declare that ‘ what is denoted by the word Cow is the Uni- 
versal in the shape of the negation of the non-cow ’ ; so that the dispute is 
only in regard to the name (of the Universal).” — (915) 

Question : — How is it the same thing asserted in different words ? 

Answer — 

TEXT (916). 

“ Inasmuch as all ‘ Inexistence ’ has been held to be of the 

NATURE OP SOME OTHER ‘ EXISTENCE — ^PLEASE SAY WHAT 

THAT ‘ Inexistence ’ is which is of the nature of 
THE ‘Negation op the Horse (and otehr 
non-cows) ’ ? ” — [Ibid. 2] — (916) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ Since all ‘ Inexistence in the four forms of ‘ Previous Inexistence ’ 
oiifl the rest, has been found to be of the nature of existence ' ; — as declared 
the following words — ‘ while the Curd is not present in the Milk, it is called 
previous Inexistence ; when the Milk is not present in the Curd, it is called 
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Inexistence per Destruction; the absence of the House, etc. in the Cow is 
called mutual Inexistence ; when portions of the head of the Hare are flat 
and devoid of a hard protuberance, it is said to be absolute Inexistence, in 
the shape of the Hare’s Horn . . . These thus are not so many kinds of 
non-entity. Hence Inexistence must be an entity ’ {Shlokavdrtika : Ahhdva, 
2-4 and 8). — ^Wliat is meant is that it is Milk itself which, while not present 
in the form of the Curd, comes to be kno\\Ti as the ‘ Previous Inexistence * 
(of the Curd) ; and similarly with other forms of Inexistence, — ^Thus Inexistence 
being only a form of Existence, wlmt is that Inexistence which is meant l)y 
you to be the ‘ Negation of the Horse, etc. ’ ; please tell us this.” — (916) 

The Baiuldha might say — What is to be said ? Wliat wo mean is none 
other than the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the Cow. 

” The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXTS (917-918). 

‘‘ You DO NOT ADMIT OF ANY INDIVIDUALITY IN THE NATURE OF SOME- 
THING uncommon (unique), because it is devoid of con- 
ceptual CONTENT ; so ALSO (YOU DO NOT ADMIT) THE 
‘ VARIEGATED ANIMAL ’ AND THE LIKE ; AS IN THAT 

CASE THE Import would not be universal 
(common). — Hence the idea of the ‘ Cow ’ 

MUST BE BASED UPON THAT FORM WHICH 
SUBSISTS IN COMMON IN EVERY SINGLE 
INDIVIDUAL (Cow) ; [AND IN THIS 
THERE CAN BE NO DISPUTE 
BETWEEN us].” — [Ibid. 

3 & 10]— (917-918) 

COMMENTARY. 

That which is the unique (uncommon) Individuality is not held by you 
to constitute the ‘ negation of Horse and other non-cows * ; — wiiy ? — because 
it is devoid of conceptvxd content (or determination) ; that is, all determination 
ceases in it ; it is only the Common Universal that is held to form the object 
of determination (conceptual thought) ; while that entity which is uncommon, 
unique is beyond all determination ; as declared in the following words — 
* What is perceptible by the senses is the self -cognisable, inexplicable form 
The ground for regarding anything as an Individual consists in its uncommon 
(unique) character ; hence what is meant by the words of the Text is ‘ that 
which is an Individuality by reason of its uncommon character 

Hitherto the Text has made only a general statement. It reasstui^ 
same thing in reference to a particular instance — ‘ So also, etc, etc,^ ; — ^that 
just as you do not admit of the Import of the word ‘ Cow ’ to consist in any 
unique individual in the shape of the ‘ negation of the Horse and other non- 
cows’, so also you do not admit of any positive entity in the form of tlic 
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‘negation of the Horse, etc.’ as forming the Import of such words as the 
‘ variegated cow ’ and the like. — Why not ? — Became in that case the Import 
would not he universal ; — that is, if it wore so admitted, then, the Universal 
could never form the Import of the word ; as it would have no connection 
with the word. Because it is so, therefore there can be no common entity 
in the shape of the ‘ negation of the Horse, etc.’ ; consequently the con- 
clusion must be that the idea of ‘ Cow ’ is based upon that character which 
resides completely in each one of the members of the same class — the 
variegated and other cows ; and this can be only the Universal ‘ Cow ’. — If 
you speak of this same as the ‘ negation of the non-cow ’, then the difference 
is only in name and your proposition thas is open to the charge of being 
‘ superfluous — (917-918) 

The following Text takes up the second altornativo (mentioned under 
Text 915) — ^that the ‘ Apoha ’ is of the nature of the ‘ negation of what is 
possible ’ : — 

TEXT (919). 

“ If the Import of words be assumed to be of the nature of mere 

Negation, then it would only be another kind of ‘ Void ’ 
spoken of by means of the negative word.” 

-(919) 

COMMENTAJIY. 

‘ Spoken of by means of the negative word ’ ; -th(? ‘ Negative VV'ord ’ is 
the word ex[)ressive of the negation in the form of the ‘ negation of tho non- 
cow ’ ; and what would be denoted by this word would only bo tho ‘ Void 
the absence of the external world ; since the form of the ‘ entity* ’ would be 
(honied. 

‘ Another kind ’ ; this ‘ Void ’ you (Buddhist) luid postulated, and we had 
rejected under the chapter on Idealism (V ijiUinavdda of thQ Shlokavartika) ; 
«uid on tho present occasion of examining the nature of the Import of Words, 
tlie same ‘ Void’ is again put forward under the garb of "‘Apoha’* ; which 
(l(*nies tho object whose existence is vouched for by experience. — (019) 

” Where is the harm if that is so ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (920). 

‘‘ In that ‘ Void ’ there would be an apprehension of the character 

OF the cognitions themselves op the Horse and other 
things ; and in that case it would be useless to 
posit the ‘ Apoha (Negation) of others ’ as the 
Import op words.” — [Ibid, 37] — (920) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the ‘ Void ’ is what is denoted, then it comes to tliis that in all Verbal 
^ 'ignitions what is comprehended is only tho factor of ‘ Cognition ’ itself ; 
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as ex hypothesis there can be no apprehension of the form of any thing external. 
— “ Even so, what is the harm ? ” — ^In that case, it would be futile to assert 
that the Apoha is denoted by words ; as what would become the Import of 
Words would be the form of the Cognition which would be a positive entity 
independent of all tinge of anything external. What is nieant is that in 
this way there would bo a contradiction of your own doctrine — by this 
Proposition of yours. — (920) 

The same idea is further explained : — 


TEXT (921). 

“ In that case, the ‘ form of the Cognition *, which is posited as 
THE ‘Import of Words*, would be the UniversaV — 

[Ibid, 38]— (921) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, the ‘ form of the Cognition ’ itself, in the form of the 
positive entity, ‘ Universal — would be the Import of Words.— (921) 

The following might bo urged — ‘ Even without a substratum (in tlie 
external world), the cognition in question would appear in the form of tlio 
‘ exclusion of the heterogeneous Cow, etc.’ ; hence the postulation of the 
‘ Apoha ’ is quite right.’ 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXT (922). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, WHENEVER THE SAID COGNITION APPEARS IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE IMPORT OP WORDS, IT IS ALWAYS IN 
THE FORM OF A POSITIVE ENTITY ; HENCE IN SUCH CASES, 

THE Import could be assumed to consist of 

THE POSITIVE ENTITY ONLY, — A COGNI- 
TION not of THE NATURE OP 

‘ Apoha [/6id. 39]— (922) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Vasturupa ’ ; — in the form of a positive entity. 

The said cognition \ — i.e. the cognition the Horse, without a n* 1 
substratum in the external world. 

‘ In connection with the Import of Words *, — as relating to the Horse and 
other things conceived of. 

‘ To consist of a positive entity — ^in the shape of the Idea embracimi 
the notion of the Horse and other non-cowa. 
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Tho effoct of the emphasis is explained — a cognition not of tJie nature of 
Apoha ; i.e. that Import of Words, in the shape of Id(3a, wherein the Apoha 
does not enter at all ; tho compound ‘ biuklhyanapohakarn ’ being expounded 
as ‘ tho non-exclusion of tho Idea — i.e. without any exclusion of other 
Ideas, — Or the compound ‘ huddhyanapohnkam ’ may be explained as follows — 
‘ apohaka ’ is that which excludes ^ — ‘ anapohaka ’ is that wdiich does not exclude ; 
— tho compound thus standing for * that which does not exclude the Idea 
— What is meant is as follows ; — Though one Cognition is always different 
from another Cognition, yet when it appears, it does not tend to the exclusion 
of tho other cognition ; it always tends to the positive cognition of such 
entities as the Horse and tho like. Consequently the most reasonable thing 
is to accept the view that what is denoted is a positive entity, not Apoha ; 
because one Cognition cannot exclude (be of tho nature of the Apoha, negation, 
of) another. — (922) 

Then again, this Apoha that you have postulated as the Import of 
Words, — has been h(>Id to be dc^noted by the word as taken out of a Sentence ; 
but what is (expressed by the Sentence must be of the nature of Intuition ; 
us has been declared in the following — “Hitherto has been discussed the 
denotation of the W'ord as taken out of a Sentence ; but what is brought 
about first of all is what is expressed by the Sentence, which has been called 
Intuition — In this connection we have the* following T'ext ; — 


TEXT (923). 

“ Even in the absence of the correspondtno external object 
THERE IS Intuition expressed by the sentence ; similar may 
BE THE case WITH WHAT IS EXPRESSED BY THE WORD 
also ; WHY should the Apoha be postulated 
AT all I [/6id. 43]— (923) 

CO.^[MENTARY. 

Just as, even in the absence of an external object denoted by the Word, — 
\()u describe tho meaning of the Sentence to be of the nature of Intuition, 
not of the nature of ^ Apoha ', — oven so, the meaning of the word, — like 
tlie meaning of the Sentencts — also may bo of the nature of Intuition, 
l ender tho circumstances, why is any such thing as ‘ Apoha ’ postulated 
all ? That is to say, the Import of botli Soiitenco and Word may be of 
positive character. — (923) 


The following might be urged In the case of Intuitions also, there is 
«i!ways exclusion of one Intuition by another ,* hence Apoha is postulated. 

Tho answer to this is as follows : — 

32 
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TEXT (924). 

“ In the case op a Cognition, no ‘ exclusion of another Cognition ’ 

IS APPREHENDED ; IN FACT, APART FROM THE COMING ABOUT 
OF ITS OWN FORM, THE COGNITION CARRIES WITH IT 
NO OTHER FACTOR.” — [IhlB,, 41] — (924) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be said that — “ even though it is not apprehended, it may 
be there all the same ” ; hence it is added — ‘ In fact, etc. etc. ’ ; — even though 
there may be exclusion of one Cognition from another, yet the Word has got 
nothing to do with it. Because as a matter of fact, when the Cognition is 
brought about by the Word, it does not bear within itself any factor expressed 
by the word, apart from its own appearance, in the shape of the exclusion 
of other Cognitions ; on the contrary, it is always found to appear in the 
positive form. And the factor of an entity which is not expressed by the 
word cannot form the Import of that word ; otherwise we would be landed 
in an absurdity. 

The sense of all tliis is that the Proposition (of the Buddhist regarding 
Apoha) is annulled by actual experience. — (924) 

Kumdrila again shows, by means of an Incongruity, that the doctrine 
of Apoha is contrary to experience : — 

TEXT (925). 

Ip Apoha formed the Import of Words, then all words would 

BE SYNONYMOUS, — ^THOSE THAT DENOTE DIVERSE UnIVERSALS, AS 

WELL AS THOSE THAT DENOTE PARTICULARS.” — [Ibid. 42] — (925) 

COMMENTARY. 

The words denotative of diverse Universals, — like ‘ Cow ’, ‘ Horse etc. — 
as well as those denotative of Particulars, — ^the ‘ Variegated Cow etc. — 
would all become synon 3 mious for you ; as there would be no difference in 
their meanings, — ^just like the words ‘ vrk§a * and ‘ pddapa ’ (both of wliicli 
denote the tree and are hence synonyms). — (925) 

Question : — ^Why is there no difference in the meaning ? 

Anstoer : — 

TEXT (926) 

“There can be no difference among Apohas, because they ark 

NON-ENTITIES, AND DEVOID OP ALL SUCH CONCEPTIONS AS 
‘ RELATED ‘ ONE ' AND ' MANY — [Ibid. 46]— (926) 

COMMENTARY. 

Such conceptions as ‘ related ‘ one ’ and ‘ many ’ are possible onl>' 
in regard to an entity, not to a non-entity ; and as Apohas are non-entitie-^ 
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there can be no such conceptions in regard to them as being ‘ mutually related ’ 
and so forth ; how then can there be any difference among them ? — (926) 


“ If difference is admitted among Apohm, then surely they become 
entities — ^This is shown in the following : — 


TEXT (927). 

“ If the Apohas are different, then they must be entities, because 

OF THAT difference, — JUST LIKE THE SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY 
OF THINGS. If THEY ARE NON-ENTITIES, THEN THEY 
CANNOT BE MANY, AND HENCE THEY CANNOT ESCAPE 
FROM BEING SYNONYMOUS.” — [Ibid. 46] — (927) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Vastu ’ — states the Probandum. 

The argument may be formulated as follows : — ^Those that differ among 
themselves must be entities, — ^like the Specific Individualities ; — Apohas 
differ among themselves ; — ^lienee this is a natural Reason (for regarding 
them as entities) ; and if they are entities^ then it becomes established that the 
Import of Words is positive. 

Tliis means that the Proposition of the Apoliist is annulled by Inferential 
Reasoning. 

On the other hand, if Apohas be held to be non-entities, then, there 
can be no plurality among them ; and under the circumstances, it is certain 
that they are synonymous. — (927) 


The following text anticipates the Bavddhd^s answer to the above ; — 


TEXT (928). 

There would certainly be difference among Apohas, based upon 

THE DIFFERENCE AMONG THE HORSE AND OTHER 
THINGS. — [Ibid. 47] — (928) 

COMMENTARY. 

This argument has been thus stated : — ‘ They are diverse, througli the 
diversity of the things excluded ; but they are absolutely inert in the matter 
cf difference among themselves ’. So that, even though there is no difference 
‘*mong the Apohas themselves, yet, as there is difference in the Horse and 
ether things excluded (by the Apoha denoted by the word ‘Cow’), — ^there 
'‘'Ould be difference among the Apohas also, which are of the foipa of the 
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exclusion of non-cotvs (and non-cows are many and diverse); thus they could 
not all bo synonymous. — (928) 

This answer is rejected in the following — 

TEXT (928). 

‘‘ In fact, there can be no distinction among ApoJms — either 
BY THEMSELVES, OR THROUGH OTHERS.” — [Ibid. 47] — (928) 


COMMENTARY. 

There can be no diversity or plurality in the A polia itself, — because it is 
of the essence of mere negation. If it were diverse through others, — then 
tliis could be only imaginary, not real. Because it is not right that a nature 
that does not belong to a thing by itself should come to it through others. 
—(928) 

Why should not this bo right ? 

Answer : — 

TEXT (929). 

“ When even the substrata to which they are related do not 

MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE IN THE FORM OF THE Apohns , — THAT THEY 
WOULD BE DIFFERENTIATED BY THE excluded things, 

WHICH ARE EXTERIOR TO THEM, WOULD BE AN 
ASSUMPTION THAT IS TOO FAR-FETCHED.” — 

[Ibid. 521— (929) 


COMMENTARY. 


That is to say, when the things to which they are related, the varieffnled 
and other Cows — which are their substrata — enter into their very constitu- 
tion, — are unable to produce any difference in the essence of the Apohas. 
— inasmuch as even among the several cows, variegated and the* rest, 
the Apoha, in the shape of the * Exclusion of the non-cow is held to bo one 
only, — ^then how could this Apoha be rendered diverse by the objects excluded 
— such as the Horse, etc. — which are exterior to it ? A thing that cannot l)e 
diversified by that which enters into its very constitution cannot cortainl.x’ 
be diversified by what is exterior to it ; as in that case the latter would coas'* 
to be exterior. 

For this reason, what has been suggested is too much of an assumption. - 
This has boon said in a joking spirit. — (929) 

It might be argued that — in that case the inner correlates in the slin p ' 
of the substrata themselves may be taken as serving the purposes of C*’ 
differentiation. 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 
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TEXTS (930-931). 

In the same manner, its diversity cannot be due to the DIVERSITY 
OF its substratum ; — diversity in the relative of a thing 
DOES not justify THE ASSUMPTION OF DIVERSITY IN THE 
THING ALSO. HOW MUCH LESS THERE IS EXCLUSION 
POSSIBLE FOR THAT WHICH IS A NON-ENTITY, UN- 
RELATED, UNDIFFERENTIATED, UNSPECIFIED, 

VAGUE AND UNDETERMINED ? ” — 

[Ihid, 48-49]— (930-931) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Its ’ — of ApoJia. 

Why is it not possible ? 

Answer — ‘ Diversity in the relative, etc. etc. ’ ; — the idea that the non- 
entity cannot })o diversified by the diversity of its relative — because it has 
no character at all, — may rest for a while ; as regards entities also, nt) 
diversity is over found to bo duo to the diversity in relatives ; for instance, 
when Devadatta, wh(3 is a single entity, occupies, either simultaneously or 
successivel\', different seats, he continues to be perceived as the same without 
having become diverse. How much more so is this then in the case of the 
‘exclusion of others’, which is a pure non-entity "t Because it is a non- 
entity, therefore it is ‘ unrelated ’ — not connected with anything, — ‘ undif- 
ferentiated ’ — not distinguished from anything heterogeneous, — simply because 
it is a non-entity ; for the same reason, it is also ‘ unspecified ’ ; — how can such 
a non-entity acquire diversity merely through diversity in its relatives ? — 
(1)30-931) 

“ Further, it may be granted that diversity is due to diversity in relatives ; 
(>ven so, as you do not admit of the ‘ Universal ’ as an entity, it is not possible 
for your Aj)oha to liave the relative, in the shape of its substratum ; th(^ 
diversity of which could account for the diversity in the Apoha ”. — This is 
what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (932). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, NO ONE CAN CONCEIVE OF THE CoW AND 
OTHER THINGS — ANY SIMILARITY OF FORM AMONG WHOM 
IS NOT ADMITTED, — TO BE THE SUBSTRATUM 
OF (93-^) 

COMMENTARY. 

If a real similarity among Cows were admitted, then the\' could be 
«-‘cepted as the substratum of the Apoha, of Horse and other things, on the 
hnsis of that common similarity ; — not otherwise ; hence one w^ho desin’X? 
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to have these Cows as the substratum of Apoha, must admit of the similarity ; 
arid in that case, that similarity as the ‘ Universal ’ would form the Import 
of the Word, and there ^vould be no use for the assuming of Apoha. 

The term ‘ Vi^aya* in this Text, stands for substratum or receptacle ; just 
as in such expressions as ‘ Jalavi§aya matsydh \ — (932) 

For those people also who assume the diversity of Apoha to be based 
upon what is excluded (by it), — even that diversity is not possible without an 
entity in the shape of the ‘ Universal *. — This is shown in the following — 


TEXT (933). 

“ In the absence of a common property, it is not possible to 

DETERMINE THE THINGS EXCLUDED (BY Apoha), FOR THIS REASON 
ALSO THERE CAN BE NO Apoha'' — [Ibid. 72] — (933) 

COMMENTARY. 

If there were some property common to the Horse and all other non- 
Cows, then they could all be ‘ excluded ’ by the word ‘ Cow ’ ; not otherwise ; 
as no other groimd for distinction is perceptible. If such a common pro* 
perty is admitted, then the postulating of the Apoha becomes useless. Thus, 
for this reason, there can be no Apoha . — (933) 

“Further, it is held by you that the Apoha is indicated by the Word 
and by the Inferential Indicative ; novr both these. Word and Indicative, can- 
not be operative in the absence of a positive ‘ Universal * ; hence (for you) 
how is the Apoha indicated ? 

This argument is set forth in the following — 

TEXT (934). 

“ Of the Word and the Indicative, no operation is possible with- 
out CONCOMITANCE ; — AND WTITHOUT THESE (WORD AND THE 

Indicative), there can be no Apoha ; — and there can 

BE NO CONCOMITANCE FOR WHAT IS ‘ UNCOMMON ’ 

(unique, specific).”— 73]— (934) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Anvayavinirmuktd ’ — i.e. without co-ordination. 

* Th£se ’ — i.e. the Word and the Indicative. — ^Without these, the Apolv^ 

* cantwt be apprehended — this has to be taken as understood. 

It might be said that — “ the Word and the Indicative may operate 
on the basis of concomitance with the Specific Individuality ”, 

The answer to this is that ‘ there can he, etc. etc. ’. That is, the Specifu* 
Individuality is something uncommon, not partaking of anything else ; hov/ 
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can there be any concomitance with it ?• — Thus Word and Indicative can 
have no bearing on the assumption of ‘ Apoha — (934) 

“ Even if there be operation of Word and Indicative, — the authority or 
validity attached to these (by the Apohist) becomes shaken.” 

This is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (935). 

“While the Apoha itself has not become accomplished, — ^where 
COULD THE concomitance BE ASSERTED (WHICH IS NECESSARY 
FOR THE PROPER FUNCTIONING OF ALL INDICATIVES) ? AnD 
IF THE CONCOMITANCE IS NOT PERCEIVED, — THERE 
WOULD BE NO VALIDITY IN THESE (WORD 

AND Indicative).” — [Ibid. 74] — (935) 


COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, Word and Indicative can bo valid only when there is 
no absence of concomitance of what is to be affirmed ; — ^in the case in question, 
Apoha is what is meant to be affirmed ; — now, as it is of the form of mere 
Negation, and hence devoid of any (positive) character, it cannot bo an accom- 
plished entity ; under the circumstances, wherein could the ‘concomitance’, 
or ‘ absence of non -concomitance ’ of the Word and Indicative be asserted ? 

What would be the use of asserting the concomitance ? 

Answer : — If the concomitance is not perceived, etc. etc, 

‘ In these ’ — in Word and Indicative. Because validity consists in 
absence of non-concomitance. — (935) 

It might bo argued that — oven without their concomitance being 
apprehended, the Word and the Indicative would indicate their object 
iriendy through the ‘ non-perception of the heterogeneous 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (936). 

“ They could not signify anything by mere non-perception ; 

because non-perception being common in ALL cases, THERE 
could be no distinction. — [Ibid. 75] — (936) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Mere ’ ; — this serves to exclude the perception of concomitance. 

Question : — Why could not they signify it ? 

Answer ; — ‘ Because non-perception, etc. etc .' — ‘ In all cases * — i.e. in 
‘‘’“j;ard to heterogeneous things, to homogeneous things, and also to the 
P irticular thing concerned. — Hence thei’e could be no such distinctive cogni- 
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tions as — ‘ tliis is the thing itself and ‘ that is something else * ; in fact, 
the word could not indicate its own objective ; as the concomitance would 
bo not -apprehended there also, just as in any other thing. 

In some places the reading is ^pratyayyo'* (in place of ^pratyayo'); in 
which case the meaning is that there could be no distinction in the thing 
indicated ; — i.e. it could not differ. 

In this way, there being a possibility of the loss of validity of the operation 
of Words and Indicatives, it cannot be right to regard the Apoha as the 
Import of Words. — (936) 

It has been argued (under 932, above) that — “ no one can conceive of 
any similarity of Cow, etc. etc. — ^The following Text anticipates the 
Buddhist’s answer to that argument : — 

TEXT (937). 

“ It might be argued that — even in the absence of similarity of 

FORM, THERE COULD BE ASSUMPTION OF Apoha ; — THEN WHY 
IS THE Apoha of the ‘ non-cow ’ not ASsrrMED in the case 
OF THE Cow and the Horse I [/6/d. 70]— (937) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, even in the absence of similarity, the apoha of the non-Cow be assumed 
in the case of the \’'ariogated and otluT (’ows, — then why can it not be 
assumed in the case of the Cow and the Horse also ? The absence of simUarity 
would be common to both cases. 

The Author has used the form ‘ qavdshmyoh ’, evidently forgetting tin* 
rule embodied in the Sutra ‘ Gavdshvaprabhrtmi cha sanjfidydm ’. — (937) 

The said presence of common conditions in the two cases is furtlici’ 
explained : — 

TEXT (93S). 

“ Difference from the Spotted Cow IS the same in the Black Cow and 

IN the Horse. So that if no other ‘commonalty ’ is ad- 
mitted, WHERETO WOULD THE Apoha of the non-Cow 
APPLY ? ’’—[/6/d. 77]— (938) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Whereto, etc. etc, ’ — Just as the ‘ Apoha of the non-(.V)W * is not ai)plic<l 
to the Horse, f)n the basis of its difference from the Spotted Cow, — so, ina*^ 
much as the Black Cow also is different from the Spotted Cow, the said ‘ Apoha 
of the non-Cow ’ should not apply to the Black Cow also. So also to tin 
spotted and other Cows ; ‘ difference * being equally present in all cases. 
[And the Buddhist does not accept any such commonalty as that subsisting 
among all Cows, but not in any other animal.] — (938) 
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“ Further, just as it is not right to regard the Specific Individuality and 
other things as denoted by words, — on the ground of the absence? of 
Convention, — so also it cannot be right in the case of Apoha also — This 
is shown in the following — 


TEXT (939). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THE Ajioha of thc noU-Cow HAS NEVER BEEN 

PREVIOUSLY PERCEIVED BY THE SeNSE-ORCANS ; — AND THE 
OPERATION OF WORDS DOES NOT LIE ANYWHERE ELSE. 

On the PERCEPTION OF WHAT THEN WOULD THE 

Word be used ? ” — [Ibid, 78] — (939) 
COMMENTARY. 

The Convention-maker sets up the CVjnvention on the basis of his linn 
conviction regarding the denotation of the word ; — the Apoha however is 
ii(?ver perceived by the Sense-organs ; — ‘ previously ’ — i.e. prior to the using 
(jf thc word, at the time of fixing up the relation betwt'en the name and the 
named, — It cannot bo perceived, because it is a non-entity, and Sense-organs 
operate only upon entities. 

Tt might be argued that the Word could be used on the aj^|)rehension of 
the Sp(?cific Individuality as differontiatod from other things. 

The answer to that is that ‘ the operation of words, etc, etc, ' ; — ‘ any- 
where else ’, — i.e. in anything other than ‘ the Apoha of others in the shape 
of the Sjx'cific Individuality. — (939) 

It might bo argued that — “ the Ajioha may not bo apprehended b>' the 
Sense-organs ; it could bo ap|)rohended by means of Inference ”. — This is 
answered in the following — 


TEXT (940). 

By what HAS GONE BEFORE, THERE CAN BE NO rNFERENCE EITHER, IN 
THIS CASE ; AND FOR THE SAME REASON THERE CAN BE NO CON- 
CEPTION OF ANY CONNECTION OF THIS.” — [Ibid, 79] — (940) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ What has gone before ’, — under Text 934, above. 

‘ There can he no, etc. etc. ’ ; — connection of this — i.e. with the Word. 

The particle ‘ api ’ is meant to imply that the said absence of diveisity 
i'i not the only reason. 

‘ Tina ’ — for the same reason. 

Thus it has been shown that the Reason adduced by the Bauddha (against 
fb-e denotation of Words) — ‘ because no Convention can be made ’—is ‘ incon- 
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elusive ’ ; inasmuch as the application of words to the Apoha is admitted, 
even though no Convention can be made in regard to it. — (940) 

The following text again proceeds to show that there can be no Convention 
in regard to the Apoha : — 


TEXT (941). 

How COULD ONE APPREHEND THE FACT OF SOMETHING NOT BEING 

DENOTED BY THE WORD ‘ CoW ’ ? — ‘ It COULD BE LEARNT FROM 
THE FACT THAT THE WORD CoW WAS NOT FOUND TO BE 
APPLIED TO IT AT THE MOMENT OF THE APPREHENSION OF 
THE CONNECTION OP THAT WORD ’. [ThIS IS WHAT 

THE Bauddhamay SAY.]’* — [Ibid- 81] — (941) 
COMMENTARY. 

It behoves you to explain this : — ^How do you know that the Horse 
and other non-Cows are denoted by the word ‘ non-Cow ’ — i.o. they are noi 
denoted by the word ‘ Cow ’ ? 

The Baivddha answers — ‘ It could he learnt^ etc. etc. ’ — ‘ at the moment, 
etc. etc. — i.e. at the time of the comprehension of the Convention. — (941) 

The Opponent {Kumdrila) rejects this explanation (provided by the 
Bauddha ) : — 


TEXT (942). 

In that CASE, ALL THINGS, WITH THE SOLE EXCEPTION OF THE SINGLE 

INDIVIDUAL COW, WOULD BECOME EXCLUDED BY THE Apoha ; 

AND IN THAT CASE IT WOULD NOT BE PROVED THAT 

ANY commonalty constitutes the Import 
OF Words.” — [Ibid. 82] — (942) 

COMMENTARY. 

If it is your opinion that the word ‘ Cow ’ cannot apply to anything 
except the one that was perceived at the time of the apprehension of the 
Convention, — then, with the exception of the one Spotted Cow which has 
been the object of the Convention, every thing else, — even the BJxiclc and 
other Cows, — ^would have to be excluded by the word ‘ Cow ’ ; and in thai 
case, it could not be established that any CommorvaUy is denoted by th‘‘ 
Word.— (942) 

The following text shows that no Convention could be made regarding', 
the Apoha, as it would involve mutual interdependence : — 
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TEXTS (943-944). 


“It is ONLY A WELL-ESTABLISHED ENTITY IN THE SHAPE OF THE non- 
COW THAT COULD BE EXCLUDED BY THE Apoha (DENOTED BY THE 
WORD ‘ Cow ’) ; — AND THE non-CoW IS OF THE NATURE 
OF THE nejgation of the Cow ; — hence it has to be 
explained what this Cow is which is negatived 
(in the non-Cow). — If this Cow is of the 
nature of the negation of the non-Cow, then 
there is mutual interdependence. — 

If the Cow is admitted as an entity 
for the sake of the then 

the postulating of the Apoha 
becomes futile.” — [Ibid. 

83-84]— (943-944) 


COMMEN'rARY. 


The Cow is apprehended through the ‘ exclusion of the non-Cow ’ ; — 
the ‘ non-Cow ’ is of the nature of the negation of the Cow ; — hence the second 
term in the word ‘ non-Cow ’ has got to be explained, wliich is negatived by 
the negative particle in the word ‘ non-Cow ’ ; there can be no negation of 
anything, the exact nature of which is not known. 

It might be argued that — ‘ what is it that has to be explained ? It is 
already known that the Cow is of the nature of the negation of the non-Cow J* 
The answer to that is — ‘ If this Cow, etc, etc ,* ; — ‘ this ’ stands for the 
Cow, Thus then, the Cow being of the nature of the negation of the non- 
Cow, it coidd be apprehended only through the apprehension of the non- 
Cow ; — ^and the non-Cow being of the natiure of the negation of the Cow, it 
could bo apprehended only through the apprehension of the Coiv , — thus 
this would be a clear case of mutual interdependence. 

It might be argued that — ‘ The Cow that is negatived by tlie word 
non-cow is a well-established positive entity, for tlie sake of Apohi, — i.e. 
for the fulfilment of the Apoha in the shape of the exclusion of the non-cow, 
—so that there would be no interde}3endence. 

The answer to this is — ‘ If the cow is an established entity, etc, etc. ’ ; — 
That is, if that be so, then it is useless to assume that Apoha forms the 
denotation of all words ; inasmuch as you admit the Import of words to 
consist of a positive entity. Consequently (to be consistent) you should 
I'ot admit of any positive entity to be denoted by a word ; and if you do 
^^ot admit it, then the objectionable ‘ interdependence ’ becomes inevitable. — 
<^»43.944) 


The following Text sums up the same mutual Interdependence : — 
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TEXT (945). 


“ Unless the Cow is established, there can be no non-Cow ; and 

IF THERE is NO non-Cou\ now CAN THE Cow BE THERE ? BETWEEN 
TWO NEGATIONS, THERE CAN BE NO SUCH RELATION AS 
THAT OF THE ConUiiruiT and the Contaimd and 
THE LIKE.” — [Ibid. Apoha 85] — (945) 

COMMENTARY. 

For the purpose of proving tlie relation of qualification ami qualified 
(between the two), the Teacher Dinmlga has declared as follows : — ‘ Sucli 
terms as Blue Lotus and the like signify things qualified by tho negation of 
other things ’. 

The Opponent shows the impropriety of this view, in the words — 
'‘Between two 'negations, etc. etc.^ — When b(^tween two tilings, a real rela- 
tionship is known to exist, then it may be correct to say that one is qualified 
by the other ; in the case of the Blue- Lotus however, inasmuch as the two 
are of the nature of the negation of Blue and negation of Lotus, which are 
mere negations, and hence devoid of any form, — there cannot be any such 
relation between them as that of Container and Contained and the like. 

The term ‘ and tho rest ’, includes such relations as those of Conjunction, 
Inherence, Inherence in a common substratum and so forth. 

In the absence of any real relation, it is not right that there should bt- 
a notion of one being qualified by the other. If it were so, then there would 
be an incongruity. — (945) 

The following might be urg(*d (by the Bawidha) : — ‘ It is not meant by 
us that in the case of the expre^ssion Blue Lotus, the negation of the non- 
lotus is qualified by the negation of the non-blue ; hence the said objection 
cannot apply to us. What we mean is that there is an entity wliich is 
excluded from the non-blue and the non-lotus ; and what is denoted b\’ the* 
word is that entity as (pialifi(*d by the exclusion of other tilings .* 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXT (946). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, ANY THING UNCOMMON (UNIQUE, SPECIFIC) IS 
NEVER COGNISED AS QUALIFIED BY THE Apoha. HoW TOO COULD 
ANY RELATIONSHIP BE ASSUMED BETWEEN AN ENTITY AND 
A NON-ENTITY ? ” — [lUd, Apoha 8(5] — (946) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is, because the Specific Individuality cannot be expressed 
words, and also because all the objections urged against that view are appli^^' 
able in the present case also. 
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Even if the uncommon entity be apiirehended— even so, it cannot bo 
qualified by the exclusion of other thinqs ; this is what is shown by the words — 
‘ How too, etc, etc, ’ ; — the ‘ non-entity ’ is the Apoka, the ‘ Entity * is the 
uncommon thing ; and tliero can be no connection between the entity and 
the non-entity ; because connection always rests upon two entities, — (946) 

“Further, the connection may be there; oven so, the Apoha cannot be 
regarded as the qualifying factor ” ; — this is sliown in the following — 


TEXT (047). 

“ In fact, nothtng can serve as a qualification , by its mere existence ; 

IT IS ONLY WHEN IT COLOURS THE qualifind WITH ITS OWN COG- 
NITION THAT IT BECOMES rTS qualification,'' — [Ihid, 

Apoha 871— (947) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Blue does not become a qualification of the TMus by its mere 
existenci^ ; — what then ? — When one thing, on being cognised, colours the 
(liialified thing with the cognition tingc'd with its own form, then alone it 
is said to be the qualification of that thing. — (947) 

This process of ([ualification is not ])ossibIe in the case of Apoha ; this 
is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (948). 

The TERMS ‘ Horse ’ and the rest do not bring about the cognition 
OF the Apoha ; and the idea of the qualified that is held in 
THIS connection CANNOT BE ONE TN WHICH THE 
qualification is not cognised.” — [Ihid. 

Apoht 88| — (048) 


COIMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fac^t, the cognition of tlie Horse and other non-cotvs does 
not apprehend the Apoha. ; it apprehends a positive entity ; and thus there 
being no possibility of the Apoha being cogni.sed, it cannot colour the Horse, 
' tc. with its own cognition. 

It might be urged that — “ Kyen without being itself cognised, tht) 
lpo//a could bo the qualification ”. 

The answer to tliis is that ‘ the Idea of the qualified, etc, etc, ' ; — there can 
never bo a cognition of the qimlified thing of which the qualification is not 
’Pprohended. — (948) 
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‘‘ Granting that there is cognition of the Apoha ^ — even so, inasmuch 
as there can be no cognition of that form in regard to any thing, it 
could not rightly serve as its qualification — ^This is what is shown in the 
following — 


TEXT (949). 

'"The qualification cannot bring about a cognition which is 

LIKE SOMETHING TOTALLY DIFFERENT ; FOR HOW CAN THAT BE 
SAID TO BE THE QUALIFICATION IN A COGNITION WHICH 
IS LIKE SOMETHING DIFFERENT ''—[Ibid. 

Apoha 89]— (949) 

COMMENTARY. 

Every qualification is found to bring about in regard to the qualified 
thing a cognition in keeping with its own form ; and one kind of qualification 
does not bring about a cognition like something else ; e.g. the Blue does not 
produce in regard to the Lotus the cognition of Red ; nor does the stick bring 
about in regard to the Stickdiolder, the idea of his wearing ear-rings. — In 
the case in question also, the verbal cognition that appears in connection with 
the Horse, etc. is not coloured by negative character ; on the other hand, it 
partakes of the positive character. 

It might be argued that — “ Even when bringing about a cognition 
unlike itself, a qualification can be so called.*' 

The answer to that is — ‘ How can, etc. etc .' — ‘ Like something different ’, — 
i.e. unlike the qualification itself. — (948) 

Question : — What would be the liarm if it did ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (950). 

“ If a Qualification be regarded as such even in regard to 
THE Qualified thing which is totally different, then, 

EVERYTHING CAN SERVE AS THE QUALIFICATION (OF 
EVERYTHING).”— [/6id. Apoha 90]— (950) 

COMMENTARY. 

K, for you, there were an assumption of something being a qualification, 
even in regard to a Qualified thing, which is unlike, and not like, — in accord- 
ance with the form of, — that Qualification, — then everything , — Blue and tin 
rest, — could be the Qualification of everything; and there would be no rr 
striction at all. — (950) 

It might be argued that — ‘ the Apoha does colour the Qualified Entit> 
with its own Cognition (Idea) ’. 

The answer tc that is as follows : — 
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TEXT (951). 

‘ If the Qualified thing is cognisable in the form of negation, 

THEN it cannot BE AN ENTITY ; CONSEQUENTLY FOR YOU, 
THEBE CAN BE NO ENTITY THAT COULD BE DENOTED BY 
WORDS AS QUALIFIED BY Apoha'' — [Ibid. 

Apoha 91] — (951) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Negation * — ^i.e. tho Apolm ; — ‘ cognisable in the form ’ — ^i.e. cognised ear 
being of tho same form as ; — if the Qualified thing has its character such 
that it is cognisable in the form of negation ; — ^i.e. if the thing is cognised 
in the form of Negation, — then it ceases to be a positive Entity ; as the 
‘ negative ’ and ‘ positive ’ are contradictory terms. 

The argument is summed up in the words — ‘ Consequently, for you, 
etc. etc. \ — (951) 


The following might bo urged — ‘ As a matter of fact, Words and Inferen- 
tial Indicatives are found to operate only in regard to things as excluded 
from others, and not as devoid of such exclusion (Apoha) ; and it is on that 
groimd that it is assorted that tho Apoha is established by Words and Indi- 
cations ; and it is not on the basis of tho pointing out of what is excluded ; 
so tliat all that lias been urged regarding the theory being contrary to 
experience is not relevant at all ’. 

Tliis is answered in tho following — 


TEXT (952). 

“ Even though the Word and the Indicative may not operate 
UPON anything devoid of Apoha, — yet the Cognition rests 
UPON the Entity which is what it apprehends.” — [Ibid. 

Apoha 92]— (952) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the thing may be ‘ excluded from others — yet when 
Cognition arises in regard to it, through Words and Indicatives, it does not 
fit upon that ‘ Exclusion of others ’ which may be there, but upon the 
t !cment of ‘ Entity ’ ; as it is to this latter that it is attached. That factor 
the tiling which is apprehended by the Verbal or Inferential Cognition is 
rt;ally the object of tliat Cognition, and not anything else which, oven though 
i rc^sent, is not apprehended. For instance, even though the smell and other 
P'*>perties of the flower are there, yet these are not held to be denoted by 
word ^ Mdlati\— (952) 
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Xor is it right to assert that — ‘ the Word and the Indicative operate 
upon the tiling as * excluded from others — This is what is shown in the 
following — 


TEXT (953). 

“ As A MATTER OF FACT, THE Uncommon Thing never figures in the 
Cognition ; nor again can it be rightly regarded as 
Cognisable, because it is ‘indeterminate’.” — 

[Ibid. Apoha 93] — (953) 

COMMENTARY. 

When a tiling is ‘ excluded from others \ it can, under your doctrine, 
be. only the Uncommon Specific Individuality, — and yet it is your view that 
this latter does not figure in Cognition brought about by Words and Indi- 
catives — on the ground that it is apprehensible only by ‘ indoterminatcs 
non-conceptual cognition ’, wliile Cognition born of Words and Indicatives 
appertains to commonalty. 

If it be held that this latter Cognition does apprehend the Specific 
Indi\"iduality, — then tliis cannot be in accordance with Reason ; tliis is what 
is shown in the words — ‘ Nor again can it he rightly, etc. etc.' — that is to say, 
the Uncommon (Specific) Entity cannot be approhondod by Cognition born 
of Words and Indicatives; because all c<^ceptual ideas are absent in that 
Entity ; as Conceptual Thought operates only through the contact of tin*. 
‘ Universal ’ and such other qualifications and never through the pure Thing- 
in- itself. — (953) 


It might be argued that — ‘ Even though the Uncommon hjiitity may not 
be apprehended by Worcl.^ it can be said to be (jualifiod by Exclusion 
The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (954). 

“ The statement that ‘ what is not apprehended by the word is 
YET qualified ’ IS TOO BOLD. FOR ALL THESE REASONS THE 
Commonalty should be regarded as the object of 
Words and Indicatives.” — [Ibid. 

Apoha 94]— (954) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author proceeds to prove, in another way, tho fact of Commonalty 
(Universal) being a real entity :-r- 
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TEXT (955). 

“ When Inuividhalities could not be what is ‘ excluded by Apoha ’ 

BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT DENOTED BY WORDS, — ^THEN THE 

Commonalty (Universal) alone is what could be 

‘ EXCLUDED ’ ; AND BECAUSE OF ITS ‘ EXCLUSION 
IT MUST BE AN ENTITY.” — [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 95]— (955) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Individualities ’. — ^That is, tlio Uncommon (Specific) Entities — cannot be 
expressed by words ; hence they cannot be regarded as ‘ excluded ’ ; because 
wliat is not spoken of Ccannot be denied (or excluded). 

The Commonalty alone is what could he excluded^ — that is, because that 
alone is what is expressed by words. — (955) 

It might be asked — ‘ if the Commonalty (or Universal) were excluded , — 
even so, how could tliat establish it as an entity ? ’. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (956). 

“ Mere Negations cannot be objects of ‘ exclusion — for, if they 

WERE, THEY WOULD LOSE THEIR NEGATIVE CHARACTER. 

Consequently, it is clear that when there is an 
‘ exclusion ’ (Apioha) of another ‘ exclusion ’ 

{Apoha), it can be only of a positive 
Entity in the shape of the Common- 
alty (or Universal).” — [Shlo.- 
Va. Apoha 96] — (956) 

CO:irMENTARY. 

‘ Negations ’ — i.e. A 2 )ohas, Exclusions. 

If there were exclusions of those Exclusions, they would be positive 
entities. 

The reason for tliis is set forth — ‘ For if they were, etc, etcJ* — ^That is, the 
negative character wo\ild be abandoned by those exclusions. What is meant 
as follows : — If Exclusions were excluded, tlion their negative character 
'' -uld bo denied ; and when there is this denial, the Negations would abandon 
b: ;ir negative character ; and thence the Negations in tlio shape of the 
Exclusions having abandoned their negative character, they would become 
Vo.ntive entities, — ^This is the explanation given by somo people. 

Others explain the words of the text ‘ abhdvdbh'dvavarjanat ’ to mean 
because there can bo no negation of negations * ; i.o. it is not right that 
Exclusions ’ {Apohas) wliich are negative should be ‘ excluded * ; because 
‘‘ll ‘ exclusion ’ (denial) is of the positive entity. • * 

33 
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From all this it is clear that when there is (exclusion) of one Apoha^ 
the Cow, in another Apoha, the Horse, — ^it could be an exclusion of the 
‘ Universal ’ only. It is established therefore that the Universal, being the 
object of ‘ Exclusion must be a positive entity. — (956) 

Then again, the Apokaa could be either different or non-different among 
themselves. If they are held to be different, then there are objections to 
that view. — ^This is shown in the following — 

TEXT (957). 

‘‘ Ip the Negation of a Negation is different from it, — ^then it 

MUST BE A Positive Entity. If not, then the Cow will 
be the same as the Non-Cow for you.” — [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 97] — (957) 

COMMENTARY. 

If, * Of the negation ’ — ^i.e. of that negation which is denoted by the word 
‘ non-cow — ‘ the negation ’ — ^i.e. that wliich is denoted by the word ‘ cow *, 
— were different from the former Negation, — ^i.e. something other than it, 
— then it would be a Positive Entity ; because the positive character consists 
only in the absence of negation. 

If it is not different from it, then, for you, the Cow also should bo Non- 
Cow; because what is not-different must be understood to bo the same. — 
(957) 

The following might bo luged — ‘ What are excluded by the words Cow 
and Horse are only the Specific Individualities as excluded from one another ; 
and it is not Negations that are excluded ; hence the contingency of their 
becoming positive entities cannot be unacceptable to us *. 

The answer to tliis is as follows : — 

TEXT (958). 

“ Though in the case of other words, a positive entity may be 

WHAT IS ‘ excluded — ^YET IN THE CASE OF THE 
WORD ' SAT * (* Being '), nothing apart from 
‘ Negation * is regarded as ‘ excluded ’. — 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 98]— (968) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of words other than ‘ Being ’ — e.g. such words as * Cow ’ 
and the rest, — it may be that what is excluded is an entity, in the form of 
the Hill and other things ; but in the case of the word * Being ’ itself, there 
is nothing that could be held to be excluded except that which is called 
‘Negation’; that is. Negation alone can be excluded; because the word 
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‘ Being ’ is nsed only in the sense of excluding what is non-heing, (Non- 
existent). — (958) 

Question : — ‘ What is the harm if that is so ? ’ 

Answer : — 


TEXT (959). 

“ In THAT CASE, EVEN THE Nou-existmt (Non-being) would have a 

POSITIVE CHARACTER ; WHICH WOULD BE A GREAT CALAMITY. — 

And WHEN THERE IS NO NEGATION, THERE WOULD BE 

NO Existence (Positive) at all ; and (as a con- 
sequence) Non-existence also would be 
IMPOSSIBLE.” — [SUo.-Va. Apoha 
99]— (959) 

COMMENTARY. 

As shown before (under 956, above) ‘Negations would abandon their 
negative chfiracter — hence if there were exclusion of the non-existent, 
it would bo a positive entity ; and as this would involve the idea of the non- 
existent also being a positive entity, which would be contrary to the 
Apohist’s doctrine, — this would be a great calamity for him. 

It might be said — ‘ The Negation may be an entity, what then ? ’ 

The answer is — ‘ When there is no Negation, etc. etc.' — ^When there 
would be no Negation, there w’ould be no ‘ existence ’ of anything at all ; 
because, according to your view, existence is only the exclusion or negation of 
non-existence ; so that, when Negation is ‘ excluded ’, it becomes an Entity, 
and loses its character ; hence there can bo no non-existence either ; as that 
also is only the exclusion or negation of existence, and existence does not 
exist, as shown above. — (959) 

It has boon asserted before — (a) that ‘ they would be differentiated by 
the excluded tilings ’ (Text, 929), and (b) that ‘ there can bo no difference 
among Apoltas because they are non-entities * (Text, 926). — ^These arguments 
have been thus answered by certain Bamidhas : — ‘ The difference among 
Apohas is due, not to the difference of substrata, nor to the difference among 
the excluded things ; what Imppens is that on diverse external objects there 
are superimposed Apohas which are themselves featureless, and consist only 
in the form of those objects, and hence appearing as diverse ; they are so 
superimposed by cognitions, which, though rather objectless, rest upon 
diverse xinreal objects, and are related to variegated conceptual Impressions 
extending over all time witliout beginning ; — and being thus superimposed, 
these Apohas appear as diverse and as existing ; so that the diversity and 
positive character of Apohas would be due to the diversity of the said 
Impressions 

This is answered in the following — 
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TEXT {960). 

Either diversity or the positive character of Apohas cannot be 

ASSUMED TO BE DUE TO THE DIVERSITY OF IMPRESSIONS ; BECAUSE 
ImPRP:SSTON cannot be held to exist when THERE IS 
NO Entity.”— [Shlo.-Va. ApoJia 100]— (960) 


COMIMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, no one holds the view that Imprassions or Tendencies 
belong to the non -entity. — That there is no objectless Cognition has also been 
thoroughly discussed and proved in cuiu*se of our examination of Idealism. 
Hence there can be no conceptions based upon unreal objects ; how then can 
there be any Impression resting upon such conception ? 

‘ Amsluni \ — i.e. when there is no Entity wliicb could be its substratum . 
and when there can be no Cognition without objects, — as there could be no 
cognition that could produce the Impression — how could there be any 
Impression ? And when there is no Impression, how could the diversity 
among Apohas or their positive character, be duo to Impressions ? — (900) 

Having thus discarded ‘ Apoha ’ as the ‘ denoted the Opponent of the 
Buddliist proceeds to discard it also as held to be the ‘ denotative ’ : — 

TEXTS (961-963). 

“You CANNOT base THE DIVERSITY AMONG W ovds ALSO UPON THE 
SAID CONDITIONS. ThERE CAN BE NO ‘ UNCOMMON ’ DENOTATIVE 
WOBJ), AS NO SUCH COULD HAVE BEEN PERCEIVED BEFORE. UNDER 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES, IF A ‘ COMMONALTY ’ WERE ASSUMED IN THE 
SHAPE OF THE ‘ Apoha (EXCLUSION) OF OTHER WORDS — AS IT COULD 
ONLY BE A NON-ENTITY, AS SHOWN ABOVE, THEBE COULD BE NO 
DIVERSITY AMONG WORDS. — JuST AS AMONG DENOTATIVE WORDS, 
SO BETWEEN THE ‘ DENOTED ’ AND ‘ DENOTATIVE ’ ALSO THEKK 
COULD BE NO DIFFERENCE. ThAT THERE CAN BE NO ‘ DIFFERENCE ’ 
BASED UPON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE ‘ EXCLUDED THINGS ’ HAS 
ALREADY BEEN EXPLAINED.” — [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 102, 104, 106]— 
(961-963) 

COMMI^XTARY. 

The term ‘ Shahdabhedah ’ stands for the mutual difference among words 
denotative oi divejrse Univorsals and those denotative of Particulars. 

‘ Upon the said, conditions \ — ^i.o. based upon the diversity of Impres- 
sions or on the diversity of the ‘ Excluded AjdoIkis ’. 

Objection : — ‘ Among words, diversity is clearly perceived, as based upon 
their source and upon the imposition on them of mutually contradictory 
characters 

Answer There can be no uncom7non word, etc. etc.^ — ^What is said 
here is with reference to the denotative word ; and what is meant is that 
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the uncommon word, which is apprehended in auditory Perception, as of the 
nature of a ‘ Specific Individuality cannot be denotative. — Why ? — 
Because no such could have been perceived before ; that is, the Word that is 
there at the time of usage will not have been perceived before that usage, — 
i.e. at the time of the making of the Convention relating to it ; and the word 
that was perceived at that time will have long ceased to exist, so that there 
could be no usage of that word ; nor is it rig] it that there should bo any usage 
based upon the word tliat was not perceived at the time of the Convention ; 
as tliat would lead to incongruities. — From all this it follows that the Specific 
Individuality cannot bo denotative. 

In fact, among you yourselves, there is a difference on this point ; as it 
has been stated (by one of yourselves) that — ‘ no particular thing can be 
denoted, and no particuhir word can be denotative, because it has not boon 
perceived before ; it is the Commonalty (Universal) that will be so, as is going 
to be explained — Hc?nce no objection can be taken to what wo have said 
regarding the denotative word. 

Such being the case, ii it be held that what is denotative is the ‘ Exclusion 
of other words,’ in the form of the ‘ Word— Universal ’, — in the same way 
as the ‘ I]xclusion of other things ’ is of the form of the ‘ Thing — Universal — 
then, as shown above, imd(u* Text 926, — ^as there can be no diversity among 
the denoted Apohas, sc there can be no diversity among the denolalive Apohas 
also ; because these latter are featureless. 

And just as there can be no differoncu among the denotative Apohas, 
so also there can be no difference between tht) denotative and the denoted 
Apohas; be(?ause tli(>se also are featureless. 

It might be argued that there may bo difference among those, due to the 
differences among the Excluded things.- answer to that is — ‘ That there 
can be no difference, etc. etc.' ; — that is, how there can bo no difference due to 
difference among the excluded things has been already explained above, 
under Te.vt 928.~ (961-96.3) 

So far it has been shown that the Proposition (of the Bauddha) is con- 
trary to experience and to liis own doctrines. Kumxrila now proceeds to 
prove that it is open to the charge of involving tJit> incongi'uity of the relation 
of ‘ denoted and denotative ’ being impossible, and also to that of being 
contrary to the Opponent’s own doctrines : — 

TEXT (964). 

There could be no relation of denoted and denotative between 
THE two Apohas, because they are non-entities, under your 
VIEW ; JUST as the ‘ Sky-flower ’ and the ‘ Hare’s 
Horn ’ are, according to ordinary people.” — 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha. 108]— (964) 

COMMENTARY. 

The relation of demted and denotative cannot lie between what are 
non-entities; e.g. there can be no such relation between the ‘Sky -flower ’ 
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and the ‘ Hare’s Horn * ; — and the denoted and denotative Apohaa are both 
non>entities ; — hence there is perception of a character contrary to the 
character of wider extension. — (964) 


Objection against the above : — ‘ Tliere is cognition of the absence of 
Bain from the absence of clouds (where both are non-entities) ; hence the 
Keason put forward is not conclusive 
Answer : — 


TEXT (905). 

“ If some one, perceiving the said relation between the non- 
existent Rain and the non-existent Cloud, were to urge 
* Inconclusiveness * against our Reason, — then, 
according to our view, there is an entity 
IN THE case cited ALSO ; BUT HOW COULD 
IT BE UNDER YOUR VIEW ? ” — [Shlo.- 

Va. Apoha 109]— (965) 

COnrENTARY. 

On seeing that between the Rain and the Cloiid both of wliich are 
non-existent, i.e. mere negations — asat ’ in the compound standing for th(? 
abstract noun ‘ asattva non-ex istencA], — the relation of denotative awl denoted 
(indicator and indicated) is present, — if the Bauddka were to argue that our 
Reason, — ‘ because they are non -entities * — is ‘ Inconclusive — then that 
cannot be right ; because according to our view, in this case of the Cloud 
and Rain also there is an entity present, in the shape of the chan sky ; liecauso 
according to us Negation is an entity. For you, Bauddha, on the other hand, 
how could it be ? Tliat is, how could there be the relation of Indicator and 
Indicated in the case cited ? It could not be possible at all. 

The particle ‘ api ‘ also is misplaced ; it should have come after 
‘ adah^ ; so that the meaning is as follows : — It is not only in the case of 
the two Apohas that it is not possible for you to liave the relation of Denoted 
and Denotative (Indicator and Indicated), it is not possible also in the case 
of the Rain and the Cloud. — (96,5) 

“ Then again, you hold the opinion that the Word and the Inferential 
Indicative, — in both of which affimmtUm forms the su})ordinate, and negation 
the predominant factor, — are expressive of their objects ; and yo\i have also 
made the following statement — ‘ When the denotation of another word has 
not been perceived, the relationsliip of the W^ord is easily deduced from the 
perception of even a part of what is denoted by it ; and there can be no 
fallibility in this ’. — All this is not right, under the theory of Apoha, ” — This 
is what is shown in the following — • 
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TEXT (966). 

^‘WhBN one does not admit the DENOTATION OF THE WORD TO BE 
POSITIVE (affirmative) IN CHARACTER, THERE CAN BE NO 
NEGATION ALSO FOR HIM ; AS THIS IS ALWAYS 
PRECEDED BY THAT.”^ — [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 110]— (966) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Preceded by that *, — i.e. preceded by affirmation ; that is Negation is 
only the denial of what has been aflirmed. 

Further, under the Apoha-theory, there is no possibility of the relation of 
qualification and qualified between Blue and Lotus, and the co-ordination 
between them, — which is perceived in actual experience. — (966) 

“ With a view to explaining these, — ^the relation of qualification and 
qualified and the co-ordination, — the Bauddha has made the following state- 
ment : — ‘ Words denote diverse things on account of the diversity of the 
things ‘ excluded *; they are ineffective in the matter of their own diversity. 
They become the qualification and the qualified when bringing about the 
same effect ; and the difference being based upon that fact alone, it is not 
abandoned by their own Commonalty ; and yet the said difference has not 
been assorted, as there is doubt regarding it ; and when the two arc equal and 
similar, then they serve the same purpose ’. 

The follow’ing Text proceeds to show that all tliis cannot be right : — 

TEXTS (967-969). 

It is HELD THAT WHAT IS DENOTED IS Apoha ONLY ; UNDER THIS THEORY, 
THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF THE RELATION OF qualification 

and qualified or of co-ordhialion, in the case of such verbal 

EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ BlUE-LOTUS WHICH HAVE A MIXED CONNOTA- 
TION ; because the ‘ exclusion of the non-blue ’ does not 
INVOLVE THE ' EXCLUSION OF THE non-lotUS \ — NOR DOES THE 
LATTER INVOLVE THE FORMER. HeNCE THE RELATION OF qualifica- 
tion and qualified is not possible (between the Blue colour 
AND THE Lotus). — Nor would Trite said relation be possible 
BETWEEN THE WORDS APART FROM WHAT THEY DENOTE.” — [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 115-117]— (967-969) 

COMMENTARY. 

What was rejected before was the possibility of the relation of qualifica- 
tion and qualified between the things denoted ; what is rejected now is the 
same relation between words ; hence there is no repetition. 

The relation of qualification and qualified consists in each of the two 
serving to differentiate the other ; and this is held to be present only in 
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a number cf words connected together, — such as ‘ Blue lotns It appears 
also in the case of expressions where the terms are not co-ordinated ; e.g. 
in the expression ‘ King’s ollicer It is said to be a case of ‘ co-ordina- 
tion ’ when two words, having differoiit connotations, are applied to the 
same object ; such ‘ co-ordination ’ is held to bo present only in com- 
pounds like ‘ Blue-lotus 

Now in regard to such verbal expression as ‘ Bluo-lotus,’ and the like, — 
whoso connotation is mixed, — there is ‘ co-ordination — ^and this would 
not be possible under the Apolui-theory. 

‘ Mixed connotation ’ — i.e. a connotation of mixed character. As 
declared in the statement — ‘ The Hlue-lotm is neither Blue only nor the 
Lotus onhft because what is denoted is the combination of both ’. 

Question : — ^Why is tliis not possible under the Apoha-theory ? 

Answer : — ‘ Because, etc. etc. Because on the ‘ exclusion of the non- 
blue ’, there is no ‘ exclusion of the non-lotus \ Nor does the latter — ^i.e.‘ Ex- 
clusion of the non-Lotus ’ — involve tlio former — i.e. the ‘ exclusion of the 
non-blue — [In some texts, the reading is ‘ itard ’ for ‘ itarah ’ ; whore th(i 
Feminine form may be taken as with reference to the term ‘ Ghyuiih ’ ; 

‘ Hard ’ thiLs standing for the ‘ ChyiUi exclusion, of the Non-Blue]. — ^Wliat 
is meant is that these two do not stand in tlio relation of container ami con- 
tained, because both are featureless. And when there is no relation, there 
can be no relation of qualijication and qualified ; if tliere were, wo would bo 
landed in absurdities. 

What is meant by this is thiit imder your theory there can be no mixed 
connotation, as all words denote more negation ; and hence the relation of 
qualification and qualified is not possible. 

It might be argued that — ‘ there may be no rcilation of qualification 
ami qualified between what are denoted by the words, — why should it not 
subsist between the words themselves ? ’ 

The answer to this is — '"Nor would, etc. etc.\ that is, it is only through 
their denotations that the relation of qualification and q'ualified becomes 
attributed to the words ; hence when the said relation is not possible between 
what are denoted, how can there bo any attributing of it to the denotative 
words ? — (967-969) 

KumdriUt now proceeds to deny ‘ co-ordination ’ — 

TEXT (970). 

“ Co-ordination is not possible, as the Apohas are different. — 
If it be held to subsist on the basis of what is denoted, 

THEN WHAT SORT OF ‘ SUBSISTENCE ’ WOULD THERE 
BE BETWEEN THE TWO ? ” — [Shlo.-Va. 

Apoha 118]— (970) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only when two words are applied to the same object that there is 
< co-ordination ’ between them ; and (under the Apoha-theory) it is not possible 
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for tlio words ‘ blue ’ and ‘ lotus ’ to apply to the same object ; because 
what are denoted by them are, respectively, ‘ the exclusion of the non-hlvs ’ 
and ‘ the exclusion of the non-lotus \ — and these two are distinct. For 
instance, it has been asserted by yourself that ‘ words have diverse denota- 
tions because the things excluded by them are diverse ’. The argument 
may bo formulated as follows : — Words like ‘ llluo Lotus’ cannot form the 
object of co-ordination, because they jK>rtain to different tilings, like the 
words ‘ jar ‘ cloth ’ and so forth. 

It might be argued that ‘the exclusion of non-blue also stands where 
there is exclusion of non-lotus ; and thus the A'pohas denoted by the two 
words may be applied to the same thing; and hence, through these denota- 
tions, co-ordination may be said to lie between the words also *. ‘ Tat * 

stands for co -ordination. 

The answer to this is — ‘ What sort of subsistence, etc. etc.'* — Tayoh '* — 
* between the two\ — i.e. between the ‘Exclusion of the non-blue* and the 
‘Exclusion of the non-lotus That is to say, there can be no real subsistence 
in these ; as what is formless cannot subsist anywhere, like the ‘ son of the 
Barren Woman ’. — (1170) 

Then again, there may be some sort of subsistence in the case of things 
like the Blue and the Lotus ; but even though pres(>nt, it could not be expressed 
by words. — ’J’his is shown in the following — 


TEXT (971). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, NOTHING ' UNCOMMON ’ IS EVER APPREHENDED ; 

AND ANYTHING ELSE DOES NOT EXIST FOR YOIT. WhERR THEN 
WOULD RE THE USE OF THE CO-OKDIN ATION OF WORDS, 

WHICH IS NOT APPREHENDED AT ALL? ” — 

fShlo.-Va. Apoha 1191“(971) 

COMMEXT’AUY. 

Xo ‘ uncommon ’ thing in the slitipe of the Blue Lotus and the like is 
over apprehended through words, because all conceptions are absent therein, — 
as has been declared (by the Apoliist). — ^Under the circumstane(>s when the 
tlung which is the substratum is not known, how can the subsistence of the 
Apofuis subsisting therein be cognised ? That is, the cognition of the property 
is concomitant with that wherein the property subsists. 

It might bo argued that — ‘ as there is a substratum of these Apohus 
which is entirely different from the Uncommon Entity, the said objection is 
not relevant 

The answer to this is — ‘ Anything else does not exist — for you ’. 

It might be iu*ged that — ‘ even if the co-ordination is not actually 
cognised, yet it is there all the same, in the actual state of tilings ’. 

The answer to this is — ‘ Where would be, etc. etc .* — ' A ikdrlhyam * is co- 
ordination. 
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‘ Where would he the use ’ — ^i.e. nowhere at all. — Because oven if a thing 
exists, if it is not cognised (known), it cannot form part of the usage of people. 
—(971) 

The following might be urged : — ‘ If it were mere exclusion that is 
denoted by the word, then there would be room for the said objection ; as a 
matter of fact, however, what is denoted is the entity along with the exclusion ; 
consequently the two words having the two exclusions as their adjuncts 
could very well apply to a single entity alone with the Apoha ; so that 
the co-ordination would be there all right ’. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (972). 

“ If it be said that what is denoted is the Entity along with the 
Apoha, — there also, concomitance with the word would 

BE UNATTAINABLE, AS IT WOULD BE DEPENDENT UPON 
SOMETHING ELSE.”— [Shlo.-Va. A2)oha 120]— (972) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ There also ’, — i.e. in the Entity along with the Apoha being regarded as 
denoted by the word, — the ‘ concomitance ’ — i.e. indication — of the various 
variations of the non-blue Lotus with the word ‘ Blue ’ — would he unattain- 
able ; — why ? — ^because the word — ‘ Blue ’ — would he dependent upon some- 
thing else ; inasmuch as it denotes the object only as subordinate to the 
Exclusion, — and not directly ; and as there is no direct denotation, there 
could bo no indication of its variations ; just as the word ‘ sweet ’ does not 
indicate the white colour ; though as things stand, the white colour is a variety 
of the non-sweet, yet, the potency of the word lies in the indication of the 
varieties of only that which it denotes directly, and not in that of the variety of 
what is denoted through the intervention of sometliing else. Consequently, 
as there would be no indication, by the word ‘ hhie \ of tlie varieties of the 
Lotus, this latter could not be its variety ; and when it could not be its variety, 
no co-ordination would bo possible. 

Thus, then, the objection that you have yourself urged against the 
denotation of the Iwiividual as endbwetl with the Universal, — by the statement 
that ‘ the word cannot denote that which possesses the Universal, because it 
is not independent *, — ^is applicable also to the view that what is denoted is 
the entity along with the exclusion. This is what has been made clear by the 
Text. That is to say, if the denotation of the word consisted of the Entity 
along with the ‘ Universal ’, then the word ‘ Sat ‘ Being *, ‘ Existence would 
express the substance with the form of the ‘ Universal ’ as its subordinate 
factor, and not directly ; because it does not indicate the varieties in the shape 
of the Jar and other things ; and in the event of the varieties not being 
indicated, there can be no co-ordination, as already pointed out. This same 
incongruity ia equally applicable to the view that what is denoted is the 
entity along with the Exclusion ; as in this case also the word ‘ sat ’ would 
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express the substance with the Exclusion as its subordinate factor, and not 
directly ; and the non-indication of varieties would be present here also. What 
then would be the difference between the ‘ Universal * and the ‘ Exclusion ’ — 
or between ‘ that liaving the Universal ’ and* that having the Exclusion ’ ? 
— (972) 

The following Text points out another objection : — 

TEXT (973). 

** There can be no connection between the A'poha and Gender, 
Number, etc. As the Individual is inexpressible, 

THERE CAN BE NO CONNECTION THROUGH THAT 

EITHER.”— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 135]— (973) 
COxMMENTARY. 

* Gender ’ — ^Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. 

* Number ’ — Singular, Dual, Plural. 

’ Etcetera ’ — Stands for the connection of Action (Verb), Time (Tense) 
and so forth. 

There can be no connection between those and Apoha, as this latter is a 
non-entity ; while the factors mentioned are all properties of Entities. Nor 
can the word ever denote anything devoid of the said Gender, etc. What is 
meant is that in this way the Proposition (of the Apoliist) is contrary to 
experience. 

It might be argued that — •* The Particular (Individual) which forms the 
substratum of Exclusion is an entity, and it can therefore have the necessary 
connection with Gender, etc. and through that, these can bo attributed to the 
Apoha also ’. 

The answer to this is — * As the Individual, etc. etc.^ ; — that is to say, 
the said Individual, being * indeterminate ’ (hence inexpressible), cannot be 
spoken of as connected with Gender, Number, etc. ; how then could these bo 
attributed to the Apoha, through the Individual ? — (973) 

The following Text proceeds to show that what has been held regarding 
Apoha being the denoted and denotative is not all-embracing (not applicable to 
alJ words). 

TEXT (974). 

“ In THE CASE OF VeRBS, THE * EXCLUSION OF OTHERS ’ IS NEVER 

COGNISED ; BECAUSE IN THEIR CASE THERE IS NOTHING TO BE 
DENTED WHICH COULD FORM THE OBJECT OF EX- 
CLUSION.”— [Shlo.-Va. Apoha 139]— (974) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Verbs — ^words with conjugational endings, like * pachati ’ 
cooks ’), * gachchhati ’ (‘ goes ’) and the like, wherein action forms the 
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predominant factor, no ‘ exclusion of others ’ is apprehended ; — ^why ? — 
because ‘ in their case, etc, etc, ’ ; in the case of nouns — ^terms like ‘ gha^ ’ 
(Jar), etc. — ^with declensional endings, — ^thoro are certain well-established 
entities in the shape of tlie non-jar, etc. which are negatived and can figure 
in the ‘exclusion’ (expressed by the word ‘Jar’); not so in the case o^ 
verbs, like ' pacJiati\ etc. where no weh -established counter -entities are ever 
apprehended . — ( 074) 


The following might be urged — ‘ There may be nothing to be negatived 
actually figuring in the exclusion, even so, then^ inay be a probable counter- 
entity (na-pachati) of which there could bo negation in the form na-7ia-pachati' 
[So that the denotation of the verb pachali would be na-na-pachati \ : 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXTS (975-97(1). 

“ Even when na-na would be uttered, there would be negation 

OF NEGATION ONLY ; SO THAT THE imcMti (ACTION OF COokiug) 
WOULD REMAIN THERE IN ITS OWN (POSITIVE) FORM. — 

Similarly in the case of verbs there is the idea 
OF being in course of accomplishment, as also that 
OF THE past, ETC. ; AND AS Apo/ui IS SOMETHING 
WELL-ESTABLISHED, THESE IDEAS WOULD 
BE BASELESS (iF Apolui W’ERE ALL 
THAT IS DENOTED BY WORDS).” — 

[Shlo.-Va. Apoha 140-141] — 

(975-976) 


C(3.MMKNTAKY. 


Kven when the expression ‘ na-na-pachati ’ is uttered, what is expressed 
is only the negation of a probable negation. 

‘ What is the harm in that ? ’ 

Answer : — So that the ‘ pachati ’, etc, etc, ; that is to say, two negatives 
always denote an affirmation ; so tliat on the use of the said expression, the 
action of ‘ pachati ’ remains there in its positive form ; hence the denotation 
of the word would bo positive (not negative, in the shape of Apoha), 

Then again, the verb ‘ pachati ’ signifies an act in the course of being 
accomplished ; and that action is regarded as in the course of being accomplished 
of which some ijortions have been accomplished while some are still unaccoin - 
plished, and of which therefore the portions happen to be in a certain order of 
sequence. — Similarly in the case of such verbs as ‘ abhut ’ (Past Tense) and 
* bhavifyati * (Future Tense), there. are ideas of j)ast and future points of time. 
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— ^In regard to the ApoJia however, no siicli ideas of heiruj in course of accom- 
plishment, etc. is possible ; because it is a fully accomplished thing con- 
sisting entirely of Negation. Consequently, under the view that Apoha 
is denoted by words, the idea of being in course of accomplishment an<l also the 
idea of ‘past’, ‘future’ and the like can Imve no basis at all ; hence it is 
contrary to experience. 

^ BhutMirupamim\ — the conception, idea, of the Past, etc. — (975-970) 


The following texts proceed to show that the theory cannot cover all 
cases and as such it is contrary to experience : — 


TEXTS (1)77-979). 

“ In the cask of the whole mass of denotations like Injunction 

AND the like, — THERE IS NO IDEA OF THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHERS 
How COULD THERE BE ANY Apoha EVEN WHEN THE NEGATIVE IS 
COUPLED WITH NEGATION ? — PARTICLES LIKE ‘ Clui ’ AND THE REST 
CAN HAVE NO CONNECTION WITH THE NEGATIVE ; HENCE HERE ALSO 
NO Apoha IS POSSIBLE. — In the case of what is expressed by 
a SENTENCE, THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHERS ’ CANNOT EVEN BE IN- 
DICATED. — In the case of such expressions as ‘ ananydpoha ’ 
(‘Non-exclusion of others’), no denotation is apprehended 
AT ALL (apart FROM THE POSITIVE). — ^WHEREFORE TOO COULD 
THERE BE ANYTHING ‘ EXCLUDED ’ IN THE CASE OF SUCH WORDS 

AS ‘ Prarneya ’ and ‘ Jneya ’ (which embrace all conceivable 
things) ? ” — [Slilo.-Va. Apoha I42-I44] — (977-979) 


COMjMENTARY. 


‘ Ay\d the like ’ — ^is meant to include Invitation, Addressing and the like. 

There is ‘ no idea ’ — ^apprehension — of the ‘ exclusion ’ — denial — of 
other things ; and the reason ft)r this lies in tlie fact that ‘ there is notliing 
to bo denied that could figure in the denial ’, as pointed out above (under 
Text 974). 

In such expressions as ‘ na rwb-pachati dcvadaltnh ’ (‘ Dovadatta is not 
non-cooking’), whore one negative is coupled with another negative, — what 
sort of Apoha could be possible ? None at all ; since two negatives always 
imply the affirmative. 

Further, in the case of particles like ^cha\ — ^i.e. of all nipdta adverbs, 
prefixes, propositions, and so forth, — all which have been regarded as words ; 
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and yet these can have no connection 'with the negative, as such a combina- 
tion would not be expressive of anything at all. That is to say, in the case 
of the word ‘ Jar when it is connected with the negative in the expression 
‘ non- jar \ one has the notion of something else, in the shape of the Cloth ; 
and hence the denotation of the word ‘ Jar ’ without the negative is held to 
consist in the * negation (exclusion) of that other thing (Cloth) ’ ; in the 
case of the particles ‘ cha ’ and the like, there is no connection with the 
negative, in such expressions as * na cha * ; and what is not connected with the 
negative cannot be negatived (or excluded). Hence in this case no Apoha 
is possible ; i.e. there must be absence of Apoha. 

Further, in the case of sentences, what is expressed by them is hold 
to be of one mixed form, like the variegated colour ; consequently the ' exclusion 
of others ’ cannot be indicated in their case ; because there is no counter- 
entity known to exist in any accomplished form. It has been asserted that 
• in the case of such sentences as ChaUra, bring the cow, the ‘ exclusion of 
others ’ is assumed to be in parts — such as that of ‘ non-chaitra ’ and the rest. 
But this would be a case of denotation of words, not of the Sentence, As it is 
one impartite whole, and does not admit of such dissection. Thus then 
your theory of the denotation of words does not cover all cases. 

Then again, in the case of such expressions as ‘ Na anydpohah Ananya- 
pohah *, there is nothing apprehended as denoted, except sometliing positive, — 
Because what is imderstood to be denoted is not merely the form of the 
Apoha ; as the double negative always expresses the positive. 

The particle ‘ddi’ (in the compound ^ ananydpohashahdddau') stands 
for such synonyms as ^ ananyavydvrtti *, ‘ ananyavyavachchheda * and so forth. 

Objection : — ‘ What is said here has already been said (under 977) in the 
words ‘ Nahashchdpi naM, etc. ; so that there is needless repetition ’. 

True. But the reiteration is made with a view to show’ing that the 
words of the Apohist himself — ^that ‘ the denotation of words consists in the 
Exclusion of Others ’ — show that he regards the denotation to be positive. 
Because wliat the term ‘ anydpoha *, ‘ Exclusion of Others ’, excludes (or 
denies) is what is denoted by the term ^ ananydpoha\ ‘ Non -exclusion of 
Others * ; and this latter is clearly imderstood to be positive. 

Then there are such words as ‘ cognisable ’, ‘ knowable *, ‘ predicable ’ 
and so forth ; and there is notliing that is excluded by these ; as all things 
are ‘ cognisable ’, etc. by their very nature. If anything were assumed to 
be excluded by these words, it would bo entirely cognised in the form of 
‘ exclusion ’ ; and as such would remain ‘ cognisable ’ ; because what is not 
cognised cannot be excluded. Then, as there is nothing that could be 
excluded in this case, the theory of the Apohist cannot be universally true. — ■ 
(977-979) 


Objection : — ‘ In the Hetumukha (a work of that name) it has been 
declared that there is Inference of the Cognisable as consisting of the 
Exclusion of the Non-cognisabU which is assumed for the purpose. So that 
how can our Apo^-theory fail to apply to the case of these words ? ’ 

Answer : — 
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TEXTS (980-981). 

“ Rather than assume the thing to be excluded, it is far better 

TO ASSUME THE ENTITY ITSELF. — ^As THE IDEA OF THINGS BEING 
OF THE FORM OF COGNITIONS HAS BEEN REJECTED, WHAT 
IS DENOTED CANNOT BE ANYTHING INTERNAL (SUBJECT- 
IVE) ; NOR IS IT POSSIBLE FOR ANY SUBJECTIVE 
THING TO BE ‘ EXCLUDED *. ThUS THERE CAN 
BE NO Apoha IN THE CASE OF THE WORDS IN 
QUESTION. — Lastly, in the case of 
SUCH WORDS AS ‘ iva \ nothing is 
FOUND to BE ‘ EXCLUDED ’. — 

[Shlo.-Va. Apohfi 145-146] 

-(980-981) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all that is cognisable is assumed to be excluded as ‘ cognisable — 
then it is far bettor to admit the positive entity itself to be denoted by the 
word ; which is what is accepted by all men. That is to say, in so doing 
there would be no assumption of the Unseen, nor the denial of the Seen. 
That is why it is spoken of as ‘ far better 

Some (Buddliists) have held the view that — ‘ what is denoted by all 
words is only the reflection of conceptual thought, and it is this that is 
excluded, differentiated and expressed ’. 

The answer to this is — As the idea of things, etc, etc. That is, we have 
already rejected the idea that things are of the nature of cognitions ; and we 
have done so on the ground that Cognition is formless, while the thing has a 
form and is clearly perceived as existing in the external world ; consequently 
there being no internal (subjective) form resting in Cognition, it cannot be 
right to regard any such thing as denoted by words. 

Nor is it possible for any such subjective tiling to bo rejected, — ^for 
the same reason that no such thing exists. 

In the case of the words in question — i.e. words like ‘Cognisable *. 

Then again, there are such words as ^evarn' (‘ thus’), * iuliam* (‘in this 
way ’) and so forth ; in the case of these, nothing is found that can be ‘ ex- 
cluded ’ ; as there is no counter-entity in this case, in the form of what could 
be excluded. 

It might be argued that — ‘ in such expressions as ‘ na evam ’ (‘ not thus *) 
there is something probable that could bo regarded as ‘ excluded *. 

This also is not possible in this case, as already pointed out. Because 
here also, in the expression ‘ na luiivam \ there is negation of negation ; and 
the ^evam^ remains in its own unnegatived — ^positive — ^form. So the same 
reason that wo had urged before becomes applicable here also. — (980-981) 

All the above has been set forth as put forward by Kumdrila, With the 
following Texts, the Author proceeds to set forth objections put forward 
by Uddyotakara against Apoha [In Nydyavdrtika on 2. 2. 63, pp. 332-333] : — 
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TEXTS (982-5)88). 

“ In the case of the word ‘ all ’ (‘ sarva *) what is it that rs assume^ 

TO be the ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ? ThERE IS NO SUCH THING AS THE non-dll, 
WHICH COULD BE EXCLUDED. — Tf IT BE URGED THAT ‘ OTIP AND THE 

rest’ are the non-all, then it comes to be the exclusion of 

THE DENOTATION ITSELF ; AS THE part^ WOULD BE EXCLUDED, AND 
NO whole IS ADMITTED. — SIMILARLY, IN REGARD TO THE DENOTA- 
TION OF THE WORD ‘GROUP’ {‘Samuh(l'), THE CONSTITUENTS 
WOULD BE EXCLUDED ; AND NOTHING APART FROM THIS IS 
ADMITTED ; HENCE ALL SUCH WORDS BECOME DEPRIVED OF THEIR 
MEANING. — As REGARDS THE WORDS ‘ TWO ’ AND THE REST, WHICH 
ALSO ARE APPLIED TO groupS, AS THE ‘ ONE ’ AND OTHER CONSTITU- 
ENTS WOULD BE EXCLUDED, THEY COULD NO LONGER BE SO APPLIC- 
ABLE. — Then again, the denotation of the word ‘ Cow ’ is 
SAID to be the ‘ Non-non-cow ’ ; — NOW IS this positive or negative ? 
If it is positive, is it the Cow or the Non-cow l — If it is the 
Cow, then there is no dispute; as the denotation turns out to 

BE OF the positive CHARACTER. On THE OTHER HAND, IK IT IS 

THE non-Ccm that is denoted by the word ‘ Cow ’, — that would 

exhibit a WONDERFUL INSIGHT INTO THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 

indeed! — Nor can it be negative', as, in that case Injunction 
and the rest would not be possible. — Nor does any one ever 
COMPREHEND A negation from the word ‘ Cow — (982-5)88) 


COMMENTARY. 


Uddyotakara has argued as follows : — “ It cannot bo right to say that 
words denote the Apolm of other things ; because this explanation cannot 
apply to all words ; that is to say, in the case of words where there are two 
mutually exclusive contradictions, it may Ix) that when one is allirincd the 
other is denied ; as for instance, it may be true tliat when the word ‘ Cow ’ 
is heard, the Cow is affirmed and the rwn-Cow is denied. But tliis is not 
possible in the case of the word ‘ Sarva ’ (‘ all ’), as there is no such thing as 
non-all, which could be denied by the word ‘ all ’. — ‘ But in this case also, 
there is denial or i)reclusion of one and the rest ; so that our explanation takes 
in tliis case also — You mean that one and the rest are the contradictories of 
all, the non-all which are excluded by the word ‘all’. — But this is not right; 
as it involves the incongruity of words abandoning their own meaning. If 
the word ‘ all ’ excludes one a'nd the rest, — ^inasmuch as these latter are what 
go to make up the All, and (for the Buddhist) the whole lias no existence 
apart from its constituents, the exclusion of one and the rest would moan the 
exclusion of everything tliat goes to make up the All, and there would be 
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nothing left for the word ‘ all ’ to denote : and this word would thus become 
meaningless. — [The word ‘ anga ’ stands for pari], — Similarly all collective 
words, like ‘ group * and the rest, would become meaningless, if they 
were used for the exclusion of their own constituents ; as it is held that 
the group has no existence apart from the members that make up that group. 
— ^As for the words ‘ two * and the rest, they also pertain to groups (of Two, 
Three, etc.) ; so that, if they denoted the exclusion of one and the rest, — as 
these, being precluded, would not be there to make up the said groups, the 
words would become meaningless.” 

This is the argument that is indicated by the words — ‘ They would not 
be so applicable ’ (Text 985). Wliat is meant is that the words in question 
are accepted as applicable to groups ; but they would cease to be so appli- 
cable. 

“ Further, when it is asserted that what the word ‘ Cow ’ denotes is the 
‘ Apoha of other things ’, — ^i.e. something that is ‘ not non-Cow — ^is this 
something (A) Positive or (B) Negative ? — (A) If it is Positive, is it the 
Cow or the non-Cow ? — ^If it is the Cow, then there is no quarrel between us. — 
If it is the non-Cow that is hold to bo denoted by the word ‘ Cow ’, — this 
shows a wonderful insight into the meanings of words ! — (B) Nor can it be 
something Negative ; as nothing negative can form the subject of any injunc- 
tion or comprehension thereof ; as a matter of fact, when one hoars the word 
‘ Cow *, neither the Injimction nor its comprehension pertains to anything 
merely negative.” 

This is the argument that is indicated in the words ^Nor can it he negative, 
etc., etc.* — ‘ Praisa ’ stands for Praisana, Injunction ; that is, the urging of 
the hearer by the Speaker to something ; this belongs to the Speaker ; while 
‘ Comprehension * belongs to the hearer. — The term ‘ and the rest ’ is meant 
to include such nouns as ‘ carrier ’, ‘ milker ’ and the L*ko. 

Lastly, it is by actual experience that the meaning of words is com- 
prehended ; and as a matter of fact, no one ever comprehends negation from 
the word ‘ Cow ’. — (982-988) 


“ Further, Apoha, Exclusion, being an Action, it behoves you to point 
out its object (i.e. the object excluded). That is to say, you explain ‘ Apoha ’ 
as ‘not being the non-Cow’; now is this object of the Apolui, the Cow or 
the non-Cow ? — ^If it pertains to the Cow, how can there be negation of the 
Cow in the Cow itself ? — ^If, on the other hand, it pertains to the non-Cow, 
how can the Apoha or Exclusion of one thing (non-Cow) load to the com- 
prehension of another tiling (the Cow) ? Certainly, when the Khadira 
tree is cut, the cuUi/ng does not fall upon the Paldsha tree. — ^Further, if the 
phrase ‘ the Cow is not the non-Cow ’ is explained as the negation, in the 
Cow, of the non-Cow, — ^then you should explain who has ever conceived 
of the Cow as the non-Cow, — ^which conception would be negatived by the 
said Apoha ? ” 

The Arguer regards the first two alternatives as irrelevant, hence he 
sets forth the third alternative [that there is preclusion, in the Cow, of the 
non-Cow ] : — 

34 
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TEXTS (989-994). 

“ Why is the denotation of the word (‘ Cow ’) held to be the 
Apoha — ^iN the form ‘ the Cow is not non-Cow * ? Who has ever 
attributed the character of the n<m-C(yw to the Cow — ^that 
IT is denied here ? — It is held that it is the ‘ exclusion of 
THE non-Cow ’ in the Cow, which forms the denotation of the 
WORD ; — IS this held to be something different from the 
Cow ? Or non-uifferent ? — If it is different, does it abide — 
or not abide — ^anywhere ? If it does abide, then it becomes 
a Quality, and the word cannot be denotative of the Substance ; 
— AND thus as the WORD ‘ CoW ’ WOULD DENOTE ONLY A Quality, 
there WOULD BE NO CO-ORDINATION IN SUCH EXPRESSIONS AS ‘ THE 
Cow MOVES ‘ THE CoW STANDS — If IT DOES NOT ABIDE IN ANY 
THING, THEN WHAT WOULD BE THE SENSE IN WHICH IT COULD BE 
MENTIONED, FOR THE PURPOSE OF exclusiou, BY THE TERM ‘ Agoh ’, 
‘ OF THE NON-CoW ’ ? — If, LASTLY, THE ‘ Apoha \ ‘ EXCLUSION 
OF OTHERS ’ IS HELD BY YOU TO BE non-different (from THE Cow), — 
THEN IT COMES TO BE THE SAME AS CoW ; WHAT MORE WOULD, IN 
THAT CASE, BE EXPRESSED (BY THE TERM ‘ Apoha ’) ? ” — (989-994) 


COMMENTARY. 


The particle ‘ cha ’ (in Text, 989) has the collective sense ; what is meant 
by the sentence is — why do you assert the denotation of the word ‘ Cow ’ 
to be the Apoha in the form of ‘ Not non-Cow ’ ? 

* Why should it not bo so asserted ’ ? (asks the Buddhist). 

The answer is — ‘ Who has, etc. etc. ’ 

“ For the following reason also Apoha cannot be accepted : — Because 
none of the alternatives possible under that theory is admissible : The 
Apoha, or Exclusion, of the non-Cow in the Cow, — is this (A) Different, or 
(B) Non-different — (from the Cow) ? — (A) If it is different ; (a) does it 
abide (in the Cow) ? Or (6) does it not abide in it ? — (a) If it does abide 
in it, then, inasmuch as it abides in it, it becomes a Quality ; that is, the 
word ‘ Cow ’ denotes a Quality, and not the Substance, the animal, Cow ; 
and under the circumstances, there can be no such Co-ordination as that 
expressed in the words ‘ the Cow is standing *, ‘ the Cow is moving — (6) If, 
on the other hand, it does not abide in it, then what is the significance of 
the Genitive ending in the phrase * agoh apohah ’ (‘ the Apoha of the non- 
(jQy) f — (B) If, lastly, the Apoha is non-different from the Cow, then it is 
the same as the Cow, and the postulating of it is entirely futile.’* — (989- 
094) 
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TEXTS (995-996). 

“ Is THIS Apoha ONE AND THE SAME IN CONNECTION WITH ALL THINGS ? 
Or is it several ? — If one, then, being related to several 
cows, IT WOULD be THE SAME AS THE Universal — 

'Cow\ — If IT IS SEVERAL, THEN IT WOULD BE 
ENDLESS, — LIKE SO MANY INDIVIDUAL OB- 
JECTS. Consequently, just like the 
DIVERSE Individuals, this also 
COULD not be ‘ DENOTED — 

(995-996) 

COMMENTARY. 

[U ddyotakara eontinuos] — “You should explain whether this Apoha is 
one and the same in regard to all things ? Or is it different w’ith each 
individual thing ? If it is one and the same, and is related to several cows, 
then it is the same as the Universal ‘ Cow If on the other liand, it is 
many (differing with each individual cow), then it is as endless as the individual 
objects themselves ; so tliat no conception of it would bo possible ; which 
moans that it cannot be denoted — (995-996) 


TEXTS (997-1000). 

“ This Apoha, ‘ Exclusion of other Things —is it itself denoted 
OR not-denoted ? Even if it is denoted, is it denoted as some- 
thing positive ? Or only as the ‘ negation of other things ’ ? 
— If it is denoted as something positive, then you should 

ABANDON YOUR EXTREMIST VIEW, WHEREBY IT HAS BEEN ASSERTED 
THAT ‘ in every case it is the exclusion of other things that is deno- 
ted BY WORDS.’ — If, on the other hand, the said ‘ Exclusion ’ 
(Apoha) is denoted in the form of the ‘ Exclusion op other 
things ’, — then such a view would involve an infinite regress. 
— If then it be held by you that the said Apoha (Exclusion 
of other things) is not denoted, then your assertion, that 

‘ THE WORD ALWAYS BRINGS ABOUT THE EXCLUSION OF OTHER THINGS’, 
WOULD BECOME ANNULLED.” — (997-1000) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ You have to be questioned — ^is this Apoha denoted or not denoted ? 
If it is denoted, is it denoted as something positive ? Or as the ‘ exclusion 
of other tilings ’ ? — If it is denoted as something positive, then the assertion 
that ‘ The denotation of words consists in the exclusion of other things * 
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is not universally true. — ^If it is denoted as the ‘ exclusion of other things 
then that ‘ exclusion of others ’ would itself have to be denoted as another 
* exclusion of other things ’ ; and so on and on, there would be no end to it. 
— If then the Aj)6ha is held to be not-denoted, then that would contradict the 
statement tliat ‘ the word brings about the exclusion of what is denoted by 
other words — (997-1000) 

All this has been set forth by Uddyolalcara. In answer to this, the 
revered Dinndga has declared as follows : — ‘ In all cases, the substratum 
being the same, there is no disruption, and all that is desired is duly accom- 
plished ; hence in due course, all characteristics of the ‘ Universal ’, — such 
as om~ms8, eternality, complete svhaistence in every component — subsist in 
the Apoha itself. Consequently, on accoimt of the superiority of its excellence, 
the only theory that is right is that ‘the denotation of words consists in 
the exclusion of other things \ 

In reference to tliis, Kumdrila argues as follows, thereby summing up 
the arguments against the doctrine of Apoha : — 


TEXTS (100M002). 

“ Further, one-mss, eternality and subsistence in every individual , — 
ONE WHO WOULD ATTRIBUTE THESE TO ApohdS WHICH ARE 
FEATURELESS, WOULD BE MAKING (^JlOTH WITHOUT YARNS. — 

From all this it follows that the element of 

‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHERS ’ COULD BE PRESENT 
ONLY IN THE DENOTATION OF THOSE WORDS 
WHEREIN THE NEGATIVE TERM IS PRESENT ; 

IN ALL OTHER CASES THE THING ITSELF 
IS WHAT IS DENOTED.” [SMohl- 

Vartika-Apoha — 163-164.] 

—( 1001 - 1002 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Iti those words alone where the negative term is present \ — o.g. in such 
expressions as ‘ ahhaksyo grdmasukarah ’, ‘ the tame hog is not-to-be-eaten 
‘ The thing itself ’ — in the positive form. 

‘In aU other causes ^ — where the negative term is not present. — (1001- 

1002 ) 


Having thus set forth the opinions of others, in order of importance, 
the Author sets forth the answer to these : — 
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TEXTS (1()03.10()4). 

All THESE ARE WRONG VIEWS BASED UPON IGNORANCE OF WHAT IS 
MEANT BY THE ‘ Apohd, NEGATION, OF OTHER THINGS — 

People who are themselves damned damn others 
ALSO. — As A MATTER OF FACT, Apoha IS OF TWO KINDS 
DUE TO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN — (1) Panjuddsa 

(Relative Negation, Contradistinction, 

Exclusion) and (2) Ni§Mha (Absolute 
Negation, Denial, Prohibition). 

Paryuddsa again is of two kinds 
— ( a ) Due to difference of 
Conception (Idea), and (6) 

Due to difference of 

Concept (object) 

(1003-1004) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Dm to difference^ etc. etc. ’ ; — i.e. because there is Relative Negation and 
Absolute Negation, tliere are two kinds of Ajjohu, Negation. 

‘ Due to difference in Conception^ etc. etc. ’ — i.e. duo to difference of the 
nature of the Conception, and due to difference of the nature of tlie 
Concept. Of these ‘ the nature of Conception ’ consists in the appearance 
of cognition of several things in one comprehensive form ; — and ‘ the mtiure 
of Concept ’ — consists in the nature of the object, as contradistinguished from 
unlike objects, — ^i.o. in the form of ‘ Specific Individuality ’ ; and the two 
Idnds of Paryuddsa are based upon difference of these two ; — such is the 
sense of the compound. — (1003-1004) 

The following Text points out the form of Negation (Parymldsa, Exclu- 
sion) in the form of Concej)tion — 

TEXTS (1005-1006). 

It has been explained on a previous occasion (Text 723) that 
things like the HarltaU and other things, though distinct from 
one another, become the basis of unitary conception. On 
the basis of such things, there appears a reflection in the 

DETERMINATE COGNITION, — WHICH REFLECTION IS DEFINITELY 
APPREHENDED (CONCEIVED OF) AS ‘ OBJECTS ’, EVEN THOUGH 
THE OBJECTIVE CHARACTER IS ABSENT IN IT. [AnD IT 
IS THIS CONCEPTION OF THE REFLECTED IMAGE THAT 
IS CALLED 'Apoha ’]. — (1005-1006) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ On a previous occasion ’ — ^i.e. in the chapter on the examination of the 
‘Universal under Text 723 et seq. It has been explained t^ere tliat, — 
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many such tilings as the Hantakl and the rest, without any commonalty 
among them, perform the same function of allaying fever and other diseases, 
— and exactly in the same manner the Bhick and other Cows, even though 
different among themselves, become, by their very nature, the basis of the 
unitary conception, even ivithout any such entity as the Commonalty or 
the Univ^’ersal. 

‘ Ahhayadismndh \ — i.e. like the Hantakl^ etc. — the similarity consisting 
in fulfilling the same purpose. 

‘ On the basis of such things^ etc. eteJ* ; — on.the basis of consisting in objects 
like the Hantakl and the rest, — brought about by the apprehension of the 
action of such causes, — is the determinate Cognition ; — in this cognition there 
is the reflection^ — ^reflected image — of the objects, — i.e. there appears a 
reflection which is apprehended as the same as the objects ; — and it is to tliis 
apprehension that the name ‘ Apoha ’ lias been applied. 

‘ Determinate — this is an atljective qualifying ‘ cognition \ 

‘ Arthdtrnatdbhdve ’ ; — even though the character of the ‘ external 
object ’ is wanting. 

‘ Nishchitam ’ — definitely apprehended. — (1005-1006) 

Question : — “ Why has the name ‘ Apoha ’ been given to it ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXTS (1007-1()09J). 

(1) Because it appears as ‘excluded’ (distinguished) from other 
‘ appearances — (2) BECAUSE IT IS THE BASIS (CAUSE) OF THE 
COGNITION OF A THING AS ‘ EXCLUDED ’ FROM OTHERS, — (3) 
BECAUSE IT IS COGNISED THROUGH AN ENTITY ‘ EXCLUDED ’ 

(FROM OTHERS), — AND (4) BECAUSE IT IS APPREHEND- 
ED IN THE FORM OF THE ‘ SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY ’ 

CONSISTING IN THE ‘ EXCLUSION ’ OF UNLIKE 
THINGS, BY PERSONS CONFOUNDED BY ITS 
SAMENESS — THE NAME ‘ Apoha, EX- 
CLUSION, OF OTHERS ’ HAS BEEN 
GIVEN TO IT, ON THE SAID 

BASIS.— (1007-1009^) 

COMMENTARY. 

The name ‘ Apoha ’ has been applied to it on four grounds : — (1) 
Firstly and chiefly, because it itself appears as ‘ excluded * (distinguished) 
from the appearances imposed by other conceptions, — the name ‘ Apoha 
of others ’ has been applied, in the sense of whai is excluded — ‘ apohyate ’ — 
from others — ‘ anyasmdt ’. — On the other three grounds the name rests only 
indirectly (figuratively). (2) For instance, through imposing the character 
of the Effect upon the Cause ; as when the name is applied because it is the 
cause of the cognition of a thing as ‘ excluded ’ from others ; — (3) it is applied 
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through imposing tho character of the Cause upon the Effect ; as when the 
name is applied ‘ ashlisfavastu-dvdrd ’ ; i.e. ‘ through ’ — by means of — an 
‘ entity ’ which is ‘ ashlista ’ — i.e. ‘ excluded from others ’ ; i.e, it proceeds 
from tho apprehension of tho said conception ; — (4) tho fourth ground lies 
in the fact that it is apprehended by persons confounded by its sameness 
with tho ‘ exclusion of unlike things ’. 

‘ Its same'ness ’ ; — i.e. the sameness of tho reflection of the object in the 
conceptual thought. 

‘ On the said basis ’ ; — i.e. on the basis of the four facts, in the shape of 
its appearing as excluded from other appearances and so forth. — (1007-1008) 


The following text shows the form of the Apoha in the form of the object : — 


TEXT (1009). 

So ALSO, IN REGARD TO THE ‘ SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY ’ WHICH IS THE 
BASIS OF THE SAID ‘ EXCLUSION ’ ; — ON THE GROUND THAT THERE 
IS IN IT THE ‘ EXCLUSION ’ OF OTHERS. — (1009) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho words of the preceding text — ‘ the name Exclusion of others has been 
given to it on the said basis — ^liave to be construed along with this text also. 

Tho basis (for this Apoha) is pointed out — ‘ On the ground, etc* etc*' ; — 
— that is, on the ground of tho presence therein of the differentiation — 
exclusion — ^froin other — i.e. unlike, heterogeneous, — things ; i.e. because the 
exclusion of unlike things is there. What is meant by this is tliat to the 
‘ Specific Individuality ’, the name ‘ Apoha, Exclusion, of others ’ is applicable 
in its primary sense. — (1009) 


The following Text points out the form of A23oha in the form of ‘ Negation 
Absolute ’ : — 


TEXT (1010). 

* Negation Absolute ’ we have in such instances as ‘ the Cow 
IS NOT non-Cow ’ ; in this the ‘ negation of the other ’ is 
VERY CLEARLY APPREHENDED. — (1010) 

COMMENTARY. 

Having thus set forth the nature of the tliree kinds of Apoha \ the 
Author proceeds to connect it with the subject-matter under discussion, tho 
Denotation of Words : — 
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TEXT (1011). 

It is the first of these Apolms that is expressed by words ; because 

THE cognition BROUGHT ABOUT BY WORDS APPREHENDS THE 
external OBJECT.— (1011) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ First ’ — i.e. that which consists in the Reflection of the object, as 
described above (in Text, 1006). 

The reason for this is explained — ‘ Because the coynitiony etc. etc .' ; — 
tliat alone should be regarded as the ‘ denotation of words ’ wliich actually 
appears in the Verbal Cognition ; — and as a matter of fact, in Verbal Cognition, 
there is no apprehension of Negation AbsoluUe, nor that of the ‘ Specific 
Individuality ’, as there is in Sense-cognition ; wliat actually appears in it is 
that Verbal Cognition only which apprehends the external object. Hence 
it is only the reflection of the External Object, which appears directly in 
Verbal Cognition as identical with it, that can be rightly held to be the 
denotation of the word. — (1011) 

As regards the well-known relation of tlie denotative ami denoted which 
subsists between the word and its denotation, — it is none other than the 
relation of Cause and Effect ; in fact it is of the nature of the relation of Cause 
and Effect itself. — ^This is wliat is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1012). 

When the cognition of the Reflection in that form has resulted 
FROM THE Word, there has come about the relation of 
Denoted and Denotative, in the shape of Cause 
and. Effect.— 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Reflection in that form ’ — ^is tliat reflection wliich is of the nature 
of the apprehended external object ; — when the birth — appearance — of 
the cognition of that — lias been brought about — produced, — the relation 
that has resulted is, on reflection, found to bo that of Cause and Effect. For 
instance, the Word, as bringing about the Reflection, is called ‘ denotative ’ ; 
and the Reflection, brought about by the Word, is the ‘ denoted ’. 

Thus the assertion made by the Opponent — that ‘ mere negation does 
not figure in Verbal Cognition ’ (Text, 910) — is irrelevant ; because mere 
negation is not regarded as the denotation of words. — (1012) 

It has been shown tliat Apotm, in the form of ‘ Reflection being brought 
about directly by words, forms the prnruiry denotation of words. The 
Author now proceeds to show tliat there would be nothing incongruous in 
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describing the other two kinds of Apoka (described under 1007-1008) as 
forming the secondary (indirect) ‘ denotation of words ’ ; — 

TEXTS (1013-1015). 

The direct form (of Apoha) having been explained as above, 
Absolute Negation also is apprehended by IxMPLICation, — in the 
FORM that the NATURE OF THIS THING IS NOT THE NATURE 
OF THE OTHER THING. — ^WhEN THERE IS CONNECTION (OF 
THE WORD) WITH CERTAIN THINGS, THERE COMES 
ABOUT, BY IMPLICATION, THE APPREHENSION OF 
‘ EXCLUDED ’ THINGS ALSO. — HeNCE THIS 
ALSO IS FIGURATIVELY SPOKEN OF AS 
THE ‘ DENOTATION ’ OF THE WORD. 

— ^ThESE TWO KINDS OF VERBAL 
Apoha ARE NOT DIRECTLY 
SPOKEN OF AS SUCH. 

-(1013-1015) 

COMMENTAHY. 

‘ As above ’, — as something brought about. 

Question : — “ How is Absolute Negation apprehended by implication ? ” 
Answer : — Tiuit the nature^ etc. etc. — ^That is, on the basis of the fact that 
the nature of this thing — the reflection of the Cow — is not the nature of 
the other thing — the reflection of the Horse and other things. 

Having thus shown that the notion of the Apoha in th(^ shape of Absolute 
Negation forms, on the ground of invariable concomitance, the secondary 
denotation of words, the Author proceeds to assert the same in regard to 
‘ Specific Individuality ’ also : — ‘ When there is connection^ etc. etc.'* ; — the 
‘ connection ’ of the Word with the object meant here is the indirect one of 
invariable concomitance in the shape of that of Cause and Effect ; in the follow- 
ing way : — -First of all there is the apprehension of the object as it stands > 
then the speaker’s desire to speak of it ; then the movement of his palate 
and other organs of speech ; then the utterance of the word ; in tliis way 
when there is tliis indirect connection between the word and the objects 
spoken of — such as Fire and the like, — then tliere follows the cognition, 
tlorough Presumption, of the object as ‘ excluded from milike things 

Thus both these kinds of Apoha, — Absolute Negation and that in the 
form exchuied frmn others, — are figuratively spoken of as denoted, by the word. 

‘ This also ’ ; — i.e. the Specific Individuality ; ‘ also ’ refers to the Absolute 
Negation. — (1013-1016) 

As against the Revered Dihndga, Uddyotahara has urged the following 
(in Nydyavdrtika, 2. 2. 63, pages 333-334) ; — “ If the Apoha is not denoted 
by the word (‘ Apoha ’), then you have to explain what the word can signify 
apart from what is denotable by it ? If that same (Apoha itself) forms 
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the denotation of the word, then, tliis would bo incompatible with 
your declaration that ‘ a word is said to denote something when it is found 
that it brings about, in its denotation, the exclusion of what is denoted by 
other words ’ ; as the only meaning that this declaration could have (under 
the theory that Apolia is not denoted) would be that the non -denotative word 
denotes something — (which is absurd) 

The following Text proceeds to explain that this assertion has been made 
through ignorance of the meaning of the words (of the Teacher), and to show 
that there is no incongriuty in those words : — 


TEXT (1016). 

When the Word brings about the exclusion of other things, it 
IS SAID TO 'denote its own meaning ’ ; and there is no 
INCONGRUITY IN THIS. — (1016) 


COMMENTARY. 


The Specific Individuality also is the word’s ‘ own meaning by implica- 
tion, — as ex])lained before ; — and when in its ‘ own meaning ’ in the shapes 
of the Specific Individuality, the Word brings about — produces — the ‘ ex- 
clusion of other things ’ — i.e. the Apoha in the form of Reflection, as excluded 
(distinguished) from other Reflections,- — then it is said to ‘ denote ’ it. And 
there is nothing incongruous in the words of our Teacher. — (1010) 

The following Texts explain this same declaration of Dlnmi(ja\H : — 


TEXTS (1617-1018). 

The Word is said to ‘ denote ’, because it produces a Reflection 
OF the conception of the external thing ; it does not 
touch the exclusive factor in the shape OF the Specific 
Individuality; apart from the said production of 
THE Reflection, there is no other denotative 
function of the word. — (1017-1018) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the revered Teacher means is as follows : — Of the word, there is 
no fimction of denoting external things, other than the producing of the 
Reflection of the Conception apprehending those things ; because all 
entities are devoid of activity. Hence when the word produces the Reflec- 
tion of the conception tending to the ax)prehension of the external thing, 
it is said that ‘ it denotes its meaning ’. It does not touch the exclusive 
factor, in the shape of Specific Individuality as excluded (distinguished) from 
like and unlike things ; as this Would serve no useful purpose. 
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‘ Apart from, etc, etc,^ ; — i.e. apart from the producing of the said 
Reflection, there is no other denotative function of the word. — (1017-1018) 

Having thus explained the nature of ApoJm, the Author now proceeds 
to meet and set aside the objections urged by others. 

Tt has been urged (by BMmaha, under Text 912) that — “ if the word 
‘ Cow ’ serves the only purpose of excluding other things, then please point 
out some other word which would produce the notion of Cow in the Cow.” 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXT (1019). 

It is only when the Reflection has been coclnised that there 

FOLLOWS THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF OTHER THINGS BY IMPLICA- 
TION ; BECAUSE THE IDEA OF ‘ OTHERS ’ DOES NOT 
FORM PART OP THE REFLECTION AT 

ALL.— (1019) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is the idea of the Cou) itself which is produced by the word ; as regards 
the ‘ exclusion of others tlmt is understood only by implication, — and 
from the w’ord itself ; because the Reflection of the Cow is free from the 
touch of any other appearance (or reflection). Tf it were not so, then, it 
would never be appn^hended in its specific form. That is why, for the 
bringing about of the idea of the Cow, another word is not sought after ; 
because the said idea of tho Cow is produced by the word ‘ Cow ’ itself. — 
(1019) 

It has been urged (under 913 above) that — “ words have their fruits 
in Cognitions, and any one word cannot have two fruits, etc. etc.” 

Tho answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1020). 

As IN THE CASE OF THE SENTENCE SPEAKING OF ' NOT EATING AT NIGHT 
THE WORD IN QUESTION HAS TWO FRUITS (RESULTANTS), — ONE 
DIRECT AND THE OTHER BY IMPLICATION ; AND IT IS SO 
BECAUSE THERE IS NO AFFIRMATION ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT NEGATION. — (1020) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the sentence ‘ Fat Devadatta does not eat during the 
day the direct meaning consists of tho denial of ‘ eating during the day % 
and the implied meaning consists of the affirmation of ‘ eating during the 
night ’ ; in the same manner, in the case of the word ‘ Cow ’, which is affirma- 
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tive (positive) in character, the idea of affirmation is the direct resultant, 
and the idea of negation is the indirect resultant due to implication. 

The reason for this is stated — ‘ And it is because, etc. etc.^ ; — because 
there is no affirmation without negation ; in fact, affirmation is always con- 
comitant with the negation of the unlike ; as there can be notliing wliich is 
not excluded (differentiated) from things unlike itself. 

Thus there is nothing incongruous in a single word having two 
resultants. — ( 1020) 

Question : — “ Why is it so ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1021). 

Becal’^se the Word does not directly bbinc about both these, — 

(1) the idea of its own denotation, and (2) THE EXCLUSION 
of another thing. — (lu21) 

COMMEX^I^AUY. 

Tliere would be incongruity if it were held that botli the resultants — 
affirmation as wt>I 1 as negation — are brought about by the word at tlie same 
time ; when however, the view' is that, — as in the ease of ‘ not eating during 
the day — only one is brought about directly, while the other is got at onl.\' 
by implication, — then there is no incongruity. 

As for the argument (urged in 914) that — “on hearing the word coiv 
uttered, the first idea that ono should obtain would be that of the non- 
Cow ”, — this also is rejected by what Ims been just said ; because no such 
view as indicated has been held by us ; that is to say, w’e have never held 
the view' that the negation (exclusion) of the non-cow is done by the w'ord 
directly ; in fact, it has been already explained that tliis is obtained only by 
implication. — (1021) 

It has been argued (by Kwndrila, under Text 915, above) that — “ Those 
who have accepted the commonalty in the shai^e of the negation of the no7\- 
cow as denoted by the w’ord, have admitted the positive entity, the Universal 
‘ Cow ’ to be so denoted ”. 

This is answered in the following — 

TEXT (1022). 

The Universal ‘ Cow ’ also is held to be an appearance of the same 
KIND ; inasmuch it is apprehended as common to all 
cows — THE Variegated and the rest. — (1022) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Of the same kind \ — that is, superimposed upon, reflected in, the 
Cognition, as sometliing external: 
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The reason for this view is next stated — ‘ Inasmuch as, etc. etc.^ ; 
all cows, variegated and the rest, are apprehended as ‘ Cow ‘ Cow as 
of common form ; and it is on tlus account that this is called ‘ Commonalty ’ 
or ‘ Universal — (1022) 

As regards its externality, that also is spoken of as such only by persons 
under illusion ; it is not real. — ^This is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1023). 

Because it is cognised as a positive ‘ entity therefore it is 

CALLED A ‘ positive ENTITY ’ ; — ^TIIIS MISTAKEN COGNITION IS 
PRODUCED QUICKLY PROM ITS SEED. — (1023) 

COMMENTARY. 

Objection ; — “ If in any case, there were a positive entity in the shape of 
the Commonalty based upon an external object actually apprehended, then 
it might be possible to have an illusion of the Commonalty based iipon 
similarity ; when however, there is no real primary ‘ Commonalty ’ (according 
to the Buddhist), the said illusion of commonalty is not possible for you.” 

Answer : — ‘ 2'his mistaken cognition, etc. etc. * — ‘ Quality ’ ; — i.e. the 
cognition in question appears, independently of the perception of any real 
Commonalty, — tlirough some internal aberration, — ^like the conception of 
‘ two moons ’ ; all illusions do not really proceed from the perception of 
similarity ; they appear tlirough mental aberration also. Hence there is no 
incongruity in our view. — (1023) 

The following Text proceeds to show that our view is not open to the 
charge of ‘ futility ’ — of having a Probandum that is already proved : — 

TEXT (1024). 

That same ‘ form of the cognition ’ called the ‘ Apoha \ is the 

‘ DENOTATION OF THE WORD — ALSO (REGARDED AS) A ‘ POSITIVE 
ENTITY IN THE FORM OF THE ‘ COMMONALTY ’ ; ON 
ACCOUNT OF ITS BEING APPREHENDED AS SUCH, 

THROUGH MISTAKE. — (1024) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ‘ form of the Cognition ’ described above, as imposed upon it as 
something external, is called ‘ Apoha — ^which is the ‘ denotation of the 
word * ; and it is spoken of as an external thing, in the shape of the 
Commonalty (or Universal). 

The reason for this is stated — ‘ On account, etc. etc. ’ ; — i.e. because it is 
apprehended in the form of the Commonalty, and in the form of a positive 
’^ntity. 
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Tlie reason for its being called ‘ the denotation of the word * and tho 
‘ Apoha * has already been explained above, under Texts 1017 and 1007. — 
(1024) 

Question — “ Wherefore is not that a real Commonalty (Universal) ? ” 
Answer : — 


TEXT (1025). 

It is not right to regard its character of Universal entity, as real ; 

BEING NON-DIFFERENT FROM THE COGNITION, HOW COULD IT 
APPERTAIN TO ANOTHER THING ?— (1025) 

COMMENTARY. 

In realil 3 % the Apoha is not anything entirely different from tho 
Cognition ; how then could it appertain to another thing, — by virtue of which 
api)ertenence, it could be the ‘ commonalty ’ of s(5voral things ? It has been 
declared above — ‘ How can what is non-difforent from the Cognition appertain 
to another thing ? ’ 

For tliis same reason, our reasoning is not open to tho charge of b(?ing 
‘ redimdant ’ (seeking to prove what is already admitted) ; because you do 
not admit the Universal named ‘ Cow ’ to be of the form of Cognition and 
not of the form of an entity ; on the other hand, you postulate the Universal 
‘ Cow ’ as a real entity embracing all cows — variegated and the rest. Hence 
our reasoning is not ‘ redundant 

It has been urged (under 919) tliat — “ If mere negation bo assumed to 
be the denotation of words, this would be only the void expressed 
differently ”. As no such assumption is made by us, it does not affect our 
position. — (1025) 

It lias been urged (und(jr 920, by Kumdrila) tliat — “ There would be 
apprehension therein of part of the cognition of tho Horse itself, etc. etc 

Tho answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1026). 

Though this form of ‘ Apoha ’ is not different from the form of 

THE cognition, YET ITS external character is apprehended 
ONLY BY deluded PERSONS. — (1026) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood. — ( 1026) 

It has been argued (under 921, by Kumdrila) that — “ if the denotation 
of words is independent of things, then the assumption of Apoha is useless 

The answer to this is as follow's : — 
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TEXT (1027). 

It is not entirely independent of the object, inasmuch as the 

NOTION OF that COMBS IN INDIRECTLY ; AND YET IN THAT 
FORM, THE CHARACTER OF POSITIVE ENTITY 
DOES NOT BELONG TO IT, AS EXPLAINED 
BEFORE. — (1027) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is an indirect concomitance with the object ; hence, even though 
the conception is primarily mistaken and illusory, — yet it is not entirely in- 
dependent of the external object ; just as the idea of ‘ jewel ’ in the bright- 
ness of the jewel (though wrong, is not independent of the jewel). Hence 
‘ independence of the external object ’ is something not admitted by us. 

As regards the argument (urged in Text 922, by Kumarila) that — “ the 
cognition tluit is produced in regard to the denotation of words is in the 
form of the positive entity ”, — the answer is given in the words — ‘ and yet 
in that form, etc, etc, ’, — that is, even though the cognition is in the form of 
tlio positive entity, yet, the positive cliaracter that belongs to it is not in 
the form of something external, nor in the form of another cognition ; as has 
been explained under Text 1014. — ^This also sots aside the view*’ that ‘ the 
Apoha of other Cognitions ’ is not apprehended by a Cognition ; because it 
is actually apprehended indirectly, by implication. — (1027) 

It lias been urged (under 923, by Kumarila) tliat — “ Even in the absence 
of the external thing, just as there is Intuition denoted by the Sentence so 
would it bo in the case of the w'ord also ”. 

This is answH^red in the following — 


TEXT (1028). 

That Apoha which is in the form of Reflection, and which also 
IS called ‘ Intuition is produced by the word also ; 
and we readily regard this as the 
denotation of words. — (1028) 

COMMENTARY. 

We have described the moaning of the Sentence as of the form of 
Reflection, named ‘Intuition’ ; so also is the meaning of the w’ord described. 
Because by the Word also, what is produced is the Apoha in the form of 
Reflection ; so that for us the Apoha in the form of the Reflection is held to 
be the denotation of the Word also, not only of the Sentence, This is what is 
meant by the term ‘ also ’. Thus there being no difference of opinion between 
us, the complaint against us is not right. — (1028) 
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It has been argued (under 924, by KwndrUa) that — “ the exclusion of one 
Cognition frona another is not apprehended 
The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1029). 

Owing to the fact of its not bearing any factor apart from the 

APPEARANCE OF ITS OWN FORM, ITS ‘ EXCLUSION FROM ANOTHER 
COGNITION* BECOMES DULY APPREHENDED. — (1029) 


CO^VEMENTARY. 

It is because the Cognition does not bear within itself any factor apart 
from the manifestation of its own form, that — on account of its being restricted 
within its own form, — the exclusion of one cognition from another becomes 
apprehended ; otherwise, if the Cognition bore the form of another, how 
could it be apprehended as excluded from that another ? 

‘ For that reason ’ — ^i.e. because it does not apprehend any form other 
than its own. — (1029) 

It has been argued (under 925, by Kumar ila) that — “ Words that are 
denotative of diverse TJniversals and those that are denotative of Particulars 
would all be synonyms 

This is answered as follows : — 


TEXT (1030). 

In THE CASE OF WHAT DOES NOT EXIST, ANY DIFFERENCE THAT MAY BE 
THERE CANNOT BE REAL ; SO ALSO WOULD BE ITS NON-DIF- 
FERENCE ; AND HENCE THE WORDS WOULD CERTAINLY 
BE SYNONYMOUS. — (1030) 


COMMENTARY. 

Apoka, being featureless, has no form ; and hence it is said that there 
is no difference among Apohas ; similarly it is said that there is no 
non-difference among them. Thus there being no really non-different thing, 
how can the contingency of all words being synonymous be urged against 
us ?— (1030) 

This same idea is explained more clearly in the following — 
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TEXT (1031) 

‘ Non- DIFFERENCE ’ CONSISTS IN heAng of the mme form ; now can 
THIS BE THERE IN WHAT ARE formless 'i WoRDS BECOME 
SYNONYMS ONLY WHEN WHAT IS DENOTED BY THEM 
IS ONE AND THE SAME. — (1031) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question : — “ If thoro is no one form in formless tilings, why should 
words not be synonjnnous ? ” 

Answer ‘ Words become synonyms, etc, etc.' — (1031) 

Tho following might be urged — “ If among formless things, thoro cannot 
be 'presence of the same form,, in reality, — even so it would be there in 
imaginary form ; and on tho basis of that tho incongruity of all words 
being synonymous can be rightly urged 
Answer : — ■ 


TEXT (1032). 


Just as, even in the absence of form, there is imaginary unity 
(uniformity), — IN the SAME MANNER, difference ALSO COULD 
BE IMAGINARY ; WHENCE THEN COULD THE 
WORDS BE SYNONYMOUS ? — (1032) 

COMMKNTARY. 

‘ In the absence of form ’ — i.e. in tho absence of any characteristic features. 
—(1032) 

Question *. — “If that is so, then how is there any such notion among 
people that these words are syiionjmous, and those others are not 
synonymous ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1033). 

In REALITY, WORDS ARE NEITHER SYNONYMOUS NOR NOT-SYNONYMOUS *, 
AS IT HAS BEEN EXPLAINED THAT WHAT IS DENOTED BY THEM 
IS NEITHER one and the mme nor diverse . — (1033) 


CO^ilMEN^rARY. 

If what is denoted by words were really different or non -different, then 
they could bo either synonymous or not -synonymous. As a matter of 
fact, however, it has boon explained above (under Text, 871) that neither 
^Specific Individuality, nor the Universal, nor what is possessed of the 
Universal, can be really denoted by w'ords. — (1033) 
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“ How then is there the restriction regarding words being synonymous 
and not-synonyinous ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1034). 

But whenever more than one thing is seen to be performing 

ONE AND THE SAME FUNCTION, THE PROPERTY OF ‘ ONENESS ’ 

IS IMPOSED ON THEM AND THE SAME WORD IS 
APPLIED TO THEM. — (1034) 

CO^MMENTAKY. 

Even without there being any Commonalty (or Universal), there is restric- 
tion regarding the application of a common word to a number of things, — and 
the basis of such application lies in the fact of several things performing the 
same fruitful function. By their very nature, some things, even though many, 
perform the same fruitful function ; and for the purpose of expressing the 
fact of their performing the same fruitful function, people speaking of them, — 
for the sake of brevity — impose upon them a common form, and apply to 
them a common name. For instance, when the various things — Colour, 
etc. — are found to perform the same function of containing Honey, Water 
and other things, — the name ‘ Jar ’ is applied to them. — (10134) 

Question ; — “ Without a single comprehensive (all-embracing) factor, 
how can a single word bo rightly applied to several things ? ** 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1035). 

In the case of the Eye and other things, all tending to bring 

ABOUT THE SINGLE EFFECT IN THE SHAPE OF THE COGNITION OF 

Colour, — if someone were to apply a common name, 

EVEN WITHOUT A COMPREHENSIVE (COMMON) 

ELEMENT [iN THE SAME MANNER WOULD IT 
BE IN OTHER CASES ALSO], — (1035) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, the application of words to things depends entirely 
upon the whim (of people). For instance, the Eye, Colour, Light and 
Mind, all tend to bring about the single effect of Colour-cognition ; if some 
one, through sheer whim, — even without there being a common element, — 
were to apply a single word (name) to them, — ^would there be any one b- 
prevent him from doing so ? Among all these things, the Eye and the rest, 
there is no Common Element, in the form of ‘ being productive of visual 
perception ’ ; specially because you regard the Universal, the Ultimate 
Differentia and Inherence also to be productive of visual perception ’ : 
and in the things in question, there is no Universal or Inherence either ; 
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because the Universal cannot belong to a Universal, and in Inherence also 
there cannot be a second Inherence. — (1035) 

Says the Opponent : — “ How can the Jar and such things be spoken 
of as perforrniny the smm function — when, their actions, in the shape of holding 
water and the rest, — ^as also the Ocgnitions apprehending them, — differ 
from one anotiier, on the ground of the difference among their ‘ Specific 
Individualities ’ ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXTS (1036-1037). 

ThOITCJH the ACTION OF THE JaR AND OTHER THINGS, IN THE SHAPE OF 

HOLDING WATER, ETC., — AND ALSO THE COGNITION OF THOSE 
THINGS, — ARE DIFFERENT (DIVERSE), — YET, AS IT FORMS 
THE HASIS OF A SINGLE (COMPREHENSIVE) CONCKPTION, 

THE Cognition is said to re one only; and 
AS THIS Cognition forms the basis, the 

THINGS also ARE SPOKEN OF AS NOT- 
DiVERSE (one). — (103()-l037) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though the effects differ on account of the difference in their 
‘ Specific Individualities ’, yet, the effect in the form of Cognition, — 
inasmuch as it serves as the basis of the single comprehensive conception, 
— is spoken of as om ; and on account of this one Cognition being the basis, 
the things, — in tlie shape of the Holding of Honey, Water, etc., and in the 
sliape of the individual Jar, etc., — ^also are spoken of as one. — ^Tliia is what is 
meant by the text — ‘ Ami as this cognition^ etc, etc,\ 

The previous singular form ‘ uchyate ’ has, in construing, to be changed 
into the plural form ‘ uchyaMe ’. 

The particle ‘ apt ’ is to be construed after ‘ arthdh ’. 

In the way shown, it is quite reasonable to regard those as ‘ performing 
the same fruitful function 

Objection ; — “ But in this way there would be infinite regress. The said 
Conception also would be diverse on account of the diversity of the Specific 
Individualities ; so that that also could not be accepted as one ; hence for 
•.establishing the oneness of that, it would be necessary to postulate a further 
comprehensive conception, and so on and on, there would bo an infinite 
mgress. So that there being no single effect cr action, it would not be 
possible to apply a single name to several things.” 

Answer : — ^It is not so ; the oneness of the comprehensive conception 
not attributed to the performance of a single fimction ; it is based upon 
•he fact of its apprehending the same thing. So that there will be no 
infinite regress. Because all comprehensive conceptions by their very 
’•ature apprehend one and the same thing. The meaning of this therefore 
■ omes to be this -Inasmuch as it is the basis of one uniform comprehensive 
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conception, the effect in the aliaf)e of Cognition is spoken of as one ; and 
because of its being the basis again, the things — Jar, etc. — also come to be 
spoken of as ‘ one — (1036-1037) 

Thus then, even without a positive entity in the shaj^e of the ‘ Universal 
the words * Jar’, etc. come to be the common denotative of several things. 
This is the conclusion asserted in the following — 

TEXT (1038). 

Of these, words like ‘ Jar ’ have been said to be common denota- 

TIVES, ON THE SINGLE BASIS OF THE REFLECTION LISTING (TISIIED 
(excluded) FROM UNLIKE THINGS — (1038) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following text shows that oven with regard to one and the same 
thing,— even without a positive ‘ Universal ’ or ‘ l^articular — there is 
application of several words independently of one another : — 

TEXT (1039). 

Similarly, when performing several fruitfi’l functions, even a 

SINGLE THING IS SPOKEN OF AS IF IT WERE MANY, — BY VIRTUE OF 
THE MULTIPLICITY OF THE EXCLUSIONS OF THINGS NOT 
PERFORMING THOSE FUNCTIONS. — (1039) 

COmiENTARY. 

Sometimes, even while only ono, by its nature, a thing comes to perform 
several functions, through the intervention of other accessories ; and in such 
cases, even without any diverse elements in the shape of positive commonal- 
ties and the like, several cliaracters are imposed upon it on account of tlw? 
multiplicity of ‘ exclusions * of things not performing those functions ; and 
as a consequence of this, several words come to be applied to that 
thing.— (1039) 

An example of tliis is cited in the following — 

TEXT (1040). 

For INSTANCE, Colour is spoken of as an ‘ obstacle ’ and also as 
‘ VISIBLE * ; — and Sound is spoken of as ‘ Cognised after 
effort and also as ‘ AUDITORY ’ OR ‘ AUDIBLE ’. — (1040) 

COMMENTARY. 

Colour is spoken of as an ‘ obstacle ’ when it jire vents the appearance o! 
another colour in its own place ; and it is also spoken of as ‘ visible — 
because it serves to bring about , visual perception. 
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A second example is cited : — ‘ And Sound, etc, etc.'* ; — even though 
sound is a single entity, yet, on being the resultant of the cognition following 
upon effort (of the speaker), it is spoken of as ‘ Cognised ’ ; and as the resultant 
of auditory perception, it is spoken of as ‘ auditory ’ ; ‘ shramum ’ stands for 
‘ 8}wuil \ audition, i.e. Auditory Perception ; and what appears therein is 
‘ auditory Or the term ‘ shravatm ’ may be explained as ‘ perceived 
by the auditory organ — (1040) 

It has thus been shown that several words are applied to a thing which, 
as performing a single function, is one only. It is now shown that in some 
cases, words are applied even on the basis of the diversity of other causes : — 

TEXT (1041). 

In some cases, the word is applied, also on the basis of THE 

DIVERSITY OF OTHER CdUSeS ] E.O. SOUND ARISING FROM EFFORT, 

AND THE Honey produced by the large bees. — (1041) 
COMMENTARY. 

* Produced hy the teirge bees ’, as distinguished from that produced by the 
smaller l)eos. — (1041) 

Thus it lias been shown that div(^rse words are applied to the same thing, 
on the basis of tht^ innltiplieity of effects (function) and causes. The following 
Text is going to show tliat diverse words are applied to tlie same thing, even 
without a commonalty, where there is desire to express only the exclusion 
of its effect and cause : — 

TEXT (1042). 

In some cases, the word is applied on the basis OF THE EXCLUSION 

OF THE EFFECT AND CAUSE OF THE THING ; AS FOR EXAMPLE, 
Colour IS SPOKEN OF AS ‘ INAUDIBLE OR Lightning is 
SPOKEN OF AS ‘ NOT PRODUCED BY EFFORT — (1042) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ Kdryahetu ’ stands for the things of which the previously- 
mentioned factors are the Effect and Cause; — the ‘ Vishl^sa^ of these is 
their exclusion (denial). 

“ What are the words like this ? ” 

‘ Inaudible, etc, etc, ’ ; — Colour is spoken of as ‘ inaudible *, when what is 
meant is the exclusion of Sound which is the effect of Auditory Perception ; — 
similarly, for the purpose of excluding things produced by effort, the tenn 
‘ not produced by effort ’ is applied to Lightning. — (1042) 

Having thus explained that, even in the absence of any positive entity 
in the shape of a Commonalty, Words are applied with distinction merely on 
* he basis of exclusion, the Author proceeds to show tlmt there is no possibility 
of the incongruity of all words becoming synonymous : — ^ , 
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TEXTS (1043-1044). 

Due to the said and other distinctions, ‘ exclusions * are 

POSTULATED ON THE BASIS OF DIFFERENTIATED THINGS ; AND SO 
ALSO ARE THE WORDS AS APPLIED TO THOSE THINGS. ThUS 
WORDS, AS DENOTING DISTINCT THINGS IN ACCORDANCE 

WITH Convention, are applied with due 

DIFFERENTIATION ; AND AS SUCH THEY ARE 
NOT SYNONYMOUS UNDER OUR VIEW. 

—(1043-1044) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ other ’ — includes words expressive of different ages — such as 
* child ’ and the like, — ^and also such words as ‘ nairdlmya \ (‘ absence of 
soul or ‘ featiu’elessnoss ’). 

‘ On the basis of differentiated things ’ ; — i.e. exclusions, of w'hich the 
basis consists in tilings differentiated from one another. 

‘ So ’ — associated with ‘ exclusion 

‘ Applied to those things ’ ; — i.o. applied to the ‘ excluded ’ (i.e. 
differentiated) things. — Because, indirectly, they are the cause of the appre- 
hension of the said denotation of the word. 

‘ ShrtUayah ’ — ords. — ( 1 043-1044) 

The following might be urged : — “ The words may not be synonymous, — 
because a distinction is assumed in the things ; but how can there be the 
difference between words denoting Universals and those denoting Particulars, 
unless there are Universals and Particulars ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1045). 

Nor is there any incongri ity in Universals and Particulars being 

DENOTED BY WORDS, AS APPERTAINING TO LARGER AND SMALLER 
NUMBER OF THINGS, — ON THE BASIS OF THE INFERENCE 
OF THE RELEVANT CONVENTION. — (1045) 

(DMMENTARY. 

For example, the word ‘ Tree ’ brings about the ‘ Reflection ’ inferred 
in the shape of the ‘ Exclusion of non -trees ’, — in regard to all trees — th(‘ 
Dhava, Khadira, Paldsha and so forth; hence, as appertaining to a larger 
number of things, what is denoted by the word is spoken of as the 
‘Universal’ (Commonalty). — On the other hand, in the case of the word 
‘ Dhava ’, there is ‘ exclusion of the Khadira and other trees which brings 
about the conception of only a few of the trees (the Dhava ones only) ; hence 
what is denoted by it is said to bo a ‘ Particular ’. — (1045) 

In regard to what has been asserted (under Text 928, as coming from 
the Bavddha)f the Author says : — 
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TEXT (1046). 

The said ‘ exclusions ’ of things, created by mere assumption, 

CANNOT REALLY DIFFER, THROUGH DIFFERENCE IN THE 
‘ EXCLUDED THINGS OR THROUGH THAT IN THE 
SUBSTRATUM. — (1046) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the diversity in the Apoha were held (by us) to be real and based upon 
the diversity of ‘excluded things’, or upon the diversity of the ‘substratum 
— then the objection urged would liave been applicable. As a matter of 
fact, however, the ‘ Exclusions ’ are noi reaZ, but assumed on the basis of the 
diversity among like and unlike things. — (1046) 

The following Text shows that the said exclusions appear as distinct 
tilings, only on account of the said assumption, — not in reality : — 

TEXT (1047). 

The externality that is attributed to these exclusions is only 

ASSUMED (IMAGINARY), NOT REAL. 1n REALITY, DIFFERENCE 
AND NON- DIFFERENCE SUBSIST ONLY IN REAL 
THINGS. — (1047) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question : — “ Why is it not real ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ In reality, etc, etc, ’. — (1047) 

The following Texts proceed to show that in reality it is the assumptions 
(assumed conceptions) only that differ among thomsolvos : — 

TEXTS (1048-1049). 

What differ among themselves are the conceptual contents 

APPREHENDING THE SAID EXCIAISIONS ; — AND THOSE DIFFERENCES 
ARE DUE TO THE INFLUENCE OF THEIR ROOT, THE THING AS 
DIFFERENTIATED FROM SEVERAL THINGS, AND CON- 
VENTION. Things, consisting of ‘ specific 
Individualities ’ do not become either 
UNIFIED OR diversified IN PARTS ; IT 
IS ONLY THE CONCEPTUAL CONTENT 
THAT VARIES. — (1048-1049) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Their Root ’, — in the shape of Wind and other Humours, and the 
Tendency to conceptual thought ; — the thing as differentiated from several 
things, — and the Convention ; — ^it is due to the ‘ influence ’ — ^force — of these 
that the Conceptual Contents, apprehending the tiling as excluded from several 
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unlike things, become diversified ; it is not the things that are diversified. 
For instance, the Dham and other trees do not become unified in the form 
of the Universal ‘ Tree ’ ; nor do they become diversified, in parts, in the 
form of the momentary iudi\adual trees ; all that varies is the conceptual 
content. This has been thus declared — ‘ Tilings by themselves do not 
become either aggregated or diversified, in reality ; that their form is one 
or many is due to the fluctuations of the Cognition ’. — (1048-1049) 

It has been argued above (under Text 932) that — “ No one can be able to 
conceive, in regard to the Cow, the unknown similarity in the object of 
Apoha, etc. etc.” 

The answer to tin’s is as follows : — 

TEXT (1050). 

Even though there is no common property, yet ivhaf are excluded 

AND WHAT are CONTAINED IN THE Excluswn ARK APPREHENDED 
AS DIFFERENT, BY REASON OF THEIR APPEARING AS 
DIVERSE IN THE SUBSEQUENT DETERMINATE 
JUDGMENT. — ( 1050) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ^ apohydpohagocJuirdh ^ is made up of the 'apohya* 
‘ what are excluded ’ — i.e. (in the case of the word ‘ Cow ’) the Horse and 
other animals, — and the ‘ apohagochara ’, ‘ what are contained in the ex- 
clusion — i.e. the Variegated and other Cows ; these are so spoken of as 
the ‘ exclusion of the non -Cow ’ pertains to them. 

Thus, though there is no concomitance of any commonaUy, yet, those 
that bring about the determinate judgment of non-different tilings are 
regarded as having their similarity well known, — while those that bring 
about the detenninate judgment of diverse things, — are regarded as other- 
wise (i.e. as having their similarity imknown). — (1050) 

The following might be urged — ” In the absence of some one Commonalty ^ 
how can the things that bring about a single determinate judgment become 
diverse ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1051). 

It would be only a few things which, while being diverse by 

THEMSELVES, WOULD BRING ABOUT A SINGLE DETERMINATE 
JUDGMENT ; AS ALREADY EXPLAINED 

BY US. — (1051) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been explained in course of our examination of the ‘ Universal ’ 
that the Dhdtri (Amalaki and other fruits), without commonalty, come to 
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perforin a single fruitful action ; in the same way, it would bo only a few 
things that would bring about the single determinate judgment and yet 
bo many and diverse. — (1051) 

It has boon argued (under Text 934, by Kumurila) that — “ Words and 
Inferential Indicatives do not apply to what is devoid of concomitance, 
etc. etc. ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1052). 

The ‘ Specific Individuality ’ consists of the Thing-by-itself, as 
‘ excluded from what is not itself — AN assertion of 

CONCOMITANCE CAREFULLY MADE IN THIS FORM WOULD 
not be INCONGRUOUS. — (1052) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even though there is no entity in the shape of the Commonalty 
(Universal), yet, if an assertion of concomitance is made in regard to mere 
‘ Specific Individuality ’ as excluded (differentiated) from unlike things, — 
that would not be incompatible (with our view). — (1052) 


Question : — “ Why so ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (1053-1054). 

That wherein subsists the Specific Individuality {Smoke) dif- 
ferentiated FROM Non-smoke, — in that same subsists also the 
Specific Individuality {Fire) differentiated from Non- 
fire ; AS IN THE Kitchen ; and herein (in the Hill) 
there is the Specific Individuality differentiated 
from Non-smoke ; — hence the Specific Indivi- 
dmlity differentiated from Non-fire also 
must be there. — (1053-1054) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ Thai ’ — i.o. that place. 

‘ Herein ’ — subsists the Specific Imliinduality distinguished from non- 
smoke ; this proposition asserts the presence of the Inferential Indicative 
(Pro bans) in the subject of the Inference (Hill). 

‘ Hence, etc, etc, ’ — asserts the resultant cognition (Conclusion) brouglit 
about by the Premises. 

Or, the meaning may bo that all the five factors of the Inferential Process 
may be shown by indicating the concomitance in connection with Specific 
Individualities. — (1053-1054) 
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The above is an example of the Inference where the Probans is the 
effect of the Probandum. The following texts cite an example of the Probans 
in the form of the nature of things ; — 


TEXTS (1055-1056). 

The Specific Individuality that is differentl^ted from ‘ Man’s 
Horns ’ and other non-existent things is also differen- 
tiated FROM Permanent things, — just as the Cognition, 
the Lamp-flame, etc. are ; — ^the Specific Individuality 
OF Sound, etc. is not a non-existent thing. — In 

THIS WAY there CAN BE THE ASSERTION OF 
concomitance THROUGH DIFFERENCES AS 

INDICATED. — ( 1055-1056) 


COMMENTARY. 

That Specific Individuality which is differentiated from the non-existent, 
because it is not non-existent, — is also differentiated from Permanent Things, 
— as we find in the case of Cognition, Lamp-flame and such things. 

The necessary concomitance can bo asserted in this way, — without 
touching upon any 'particulars ; and there would be nothing incongruous in 
this. 

The concomitance shown here is in regard to the Pr()})ans ‘ because it 
exists ’ ; [the inference being in the form — ‘ The Specific Individuality of 
Sounds, etc. is differentiated from Permanent Things, because it exists, — ^like 
Cognition, Lamp-flame, etc. ’J. — (1055-105(5) 

Question : — “ If thereis concomitance w'ith the Specific Individuality only, 
then how is there Inference in regard to things partaking of the nature of 
the ‘ Universal ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1057). 

The Specific Individuality itself, when its distinction is not 
meant to be emphasised, has been described as CON- 
STITUTING the ‘ Universal ’ (or Commonalty) ; — 

NOTHING else ; AS NOTHING ELSE IS 
ACCEPT A BLE . — (1057 ) . 


COMMENTARY. 

That same Specific Individuality, — ^when its distinctive features are not 
meant to be emphasised, — constitutes the ‘ Commonalty ’ ; as has been 
already explained. 
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The term ‘ Sdmanyalakaa'm * means that which is indicated by the 
crnnmon character, — ^not taking into account the distinctive characters. 

‘ Nothing else \ — in the shape of the ‘ Universal ’ as postulated by the 
other philosophers. As such ‘ Universal ’ cannot be acceptable to the 
Buddhist. 

This has been thus declared : — ‘ As it is apprehended through its own 
form as well as through another, its object has been held to be two-fold ’ ; — 
and again — ‘ Inasmuch as it is based upon the Thing— by — itself as dif- 
ferentiated from things not of that form, the Indicative of the absence of 
diversity has been declared to appertain to the Commonalty *. 

For this reason, the concomitance also, of the Inferential Indicative 
and the Word, is declared to pertain to the Specific Individuality itself. 

Thus wo conclude tliat there is no Inferential Indicative in support of 
the conclusion contrary to ours, — not merely from the fact tliat no such 
Indicative is actually perceived, — but because there is non -apprehension of 
a particular kind. — (1057) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 938, by Kumdrihi) that — “ The 
difference from the Variegated Cow is equally present in the Black Cow and in 
the Horse, etc. etc ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT ( 1058 ). 

The DIFFERENCE FROM THE Variegated Cow being equally present in 
THE Black Cow AND the Horse, why is it that the Univer- 
sal ‘ Cow AS differentiated from the Horse, 

SUBSISTS IN THAT ? — ( 1058 ) 


COMMENTARY. 


It behoves you to say — -when the Horse is equally different from the 
Variegated Cow and the Black Cow , — ^liow it is that the Universal ‘ Cow *, 
■as differentiated from the Horse, subsists in the Variegated and other Cows, 
and not in the Horse ? — (1058) 

The reply to this may be as follows : — “ What is there to be said here Y 
It is clear that it is only the Variegated and other Cows — ^and not the Horse — 
that are capable of manifesting the Universal ‘ Cow ’ ; hence the said 
Universal subsists in the Cows, not in other things. Nor will it be right to 
urge the question — ‘ why the Variegated and other Cows alone have the 
capacity to manifest the said Universal Because such restriction is due 
to the very nature of tilings ; and there can bo no complaint against the 
nature of things ; as all such restrictions are due to the series of causes that 
have brought about tlie things. ” 

The answer to tliis is as follow'^s : — 
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TEXT (1059). 

If it be held that ‘ that alone has the capacity to manifest it ^ 
— then, even though the subsequent determinate judg- 
ment IS the same, that alone has the capacity 
TO PRODUCE IT, AND NOT THE Hovse . — (1059) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Manifest it ’ — i.e. tlio particular Universal ‘ Cow ’. 

* That alone \ — i.e. the Variegated and other Cows, not the Horse. 

If tluit be so, then, oven when there is diversity, and there is no Com- 
raonalty, the variegated and other Cows alone, — not the Horse — would have 
the capacity to bring about the determinate judgment ; oven though this 
judgment would be the same. This view of ours also would not be 
incompatible. — (1059) 

Question : — “ What is the upshot of all this ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1060). 

Thus then, in ^VHATEVER thing the said determinate judgment is 

PRESENT, — TO THAT THE ‘ EXCLUSION OP THE NON-COW ’ BECOMES 
APPLICABLE, — EVEN IN THE ABSENCE OF THE UNIVER- 
SAL ‘ COW — (1060) 

COMMENTARY. 

In whatever thing — Variegated Cow, etc. — the said determinate judgment 
is present — in the form ‘ tliis is a Cow \ ‘ that is a Cow ’, — to that, — twen 
in the absence of the Universal ‘ Cow ’, as a positive entity,— the ‘ exclusion 
of the non-Cow\ — in the form of the Reflection — becomes applied. — (1060) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 939, by Kumdrila) tliat — “ The 
Exclusion of the non-Cow is not apprehended, at first, by the Sense-organs, 
etc etc 

The following Texts show that this statement is not admissible : — 

TEXTS (1061-1062). 

That 'taiNG which is ‘ different from the non-cow ’ is certainly 

APPREHENDED BY THE SENSE-ORGANS ; THE REFLECTION ALSO 
WHICH IS SUPERIMPOSED UPON IT IS APPREHENDED BY ITS 
OWN COGNITION. It IS ON NOTICING THIS THAT 
PEOPLE USE THE WORD ; THE RECOGNITION OF ITS 
RELATION ALSO BECOMES CLEARLY EXPLAINED 
ON THE SAME BASIS. — (1061-1062) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Apoha in the shape of the ‘ Specific Individuality * is apprehended 
tlirough the sense-organs themselves. 
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As for the Apoha in the form of the Reflection of what is denoted by the 
Word, it is really of the nature of Cognition itself, and as such vouched for 
directly by its own cognition (it being self -cognised). 

The particle ‘ cha ’ is meant to include the Apoha^s not directly mentioned. 
So that the Apo/ia in the form of Absolute Negation also is apprehended by 
implication ; as has been shown under the Text 1014, by the w’ords ‘ the 
nature of one is not the nature of the other ’. 

ThiLS it is on noticing the Apoha in the form of ‘ Specific Individuality ’ 
and the rest, that people come to use words, — not on noticing a positive 
entity in the shape of the Universal ; because no such Universal exists and 
because no such Universal figures in any cognition. And that through per- 
ceiving which people use the words must also bo tlie basis upon wliich rests the 
relations of those words, — not on any other basis ; if it did, it would lead to 
absurdity.— (1061-1062) 

It has been argued above (under Text 941, by Kumdrila) — “ How’ could 
the fact of anything being denoted by the word ‘ non-cow ’ bo cognised ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows - 

TEXT (1003). 

When, in regard to anything, there is no such determinate 

JUDGMENT, THE FACT OF ITS BEING DENOTED BY THE WORD 
‘ NON-COW ’ BECOMES CLEARLY PERCEIVED. — (1063) 

It has boon argued above (under Texts, 943-944, by Kumdrila) tliat — 
“ It is only the well-established non-Cow that could be excluded, and it is 
of the nature of the mgation of the Coiv, etc. etc. ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1063-1065). 

The Cou? and the Non-coiv are both well-established, — as there 
are distinct determinate judgments in regard TO BOTH ; it is 

ONLY the word THAT IS NOT WELL-ESTABLISHED ; AND HENCE 
IT IS APPLIED according TO THE SPEAKER’S WHIM. — As* 

A MATTER OF FACT, A DISTINCT THING DOES NOT 
NEED FOR ITS APPREHENSION, THE APPREHENSION 
OF ANOTHER THING ; HENCE THERE IS NO 
ROOM HERE FOR THE CHARGE OF ‘ MUTUAL 
INTERDEPENDENCE ’.-(1063-1065) 

COMMENTARY. 

As a matter of fact, things like the Cow, by themselves, bring about 
distinct determinate judgments regarding themselves, and as such, are well 
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known in their distinct forma. For the purpose of speaking of them, people 
make use of words, which are not well known, through their whims. Under 
the circumstances, if the form of a distinct thing required, for its own appre- 
hension, the apprehension of another different thing, — ^then there might 
have been mutual interdependence. As a matter of fact, however, the distinct 
thing is apprehended without the apprehension of another thing ; and when 
it is definitely known as sometliing distinct bringing about a distinct deter- 
minate judgment, — and then the Convention is made in the form ‘ this 
is a Cow ’, ‘ that is a Coiv ’ and so forth, — according to the man’s wish, — 
how then, can there be any mutual interdependence ? 

‘ Vittau ’ — stands for ‘ vittyartham \for the apprehension. — (1064- 1065) 

It luis been argued (under Text 945, by Kumar ila), that — “ There can 
be no relationship of Container and Contained, etc. between two negations ”• 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXTS (10()()-1(MJ7). 

As A MATTER OP FACT, VERBAL COGNITION, NOT TAKING COGNIZANCE 

OF ANY EXTERNAL OBJECT, APPREHENDS ITS OWN MARK AS 
SOMETHING EXTERNAL, ON ACCOUNT OF STRONG ILLUSION. 

— This is all that is done by Words ; and Words 

DO NOT EVEN TOUCH THE OBJECT ; NOR IS 
ANY OBJECT DENOTED AS QUALIFIED BY 

(1066-1067). 

COMMENTARY. 

In reality, no object qualified by Apoha is denoted by words. Because 
it has already been explained that no object is touched by Words anywhere, 
for the simple reason that the necessary conditions are absent. For example. 
Verbal Cognition, even though not pertaining to any external object, actually 
appears as apprehending its own mark — i.e. form — as something external ; 
and it does not really touch the form of the object ; because its apprehension 
is not in accordance with the real state of things. — (1066-1067) 

Question : — “ If that is so, then, why lias the Teacher declared that 
‘ won^ like Blue-Lotus express things qualified by the exclusion of other 
things ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1068). 

As FOR THE STATEMENT MADE BY THE AUTHOR OF THE LaksU '^. — THAT 

* Words express things qualified by the exclusion of other 
THINGS WHAT IT MEANS IS AS FOLLOWS. — (1068) 

COMMENTARY. 

Question : — “ What does it mean ? ” 

Answer : — 
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TEXTS (1069-1070). 

Those things that are qualified by the Exclusion of other things , — 

EITHER AS THEIR CAUSE OR THEIR INSTRUMENTS — ARE DEFINITELY 
COGNISED AS NOT MIXED UP WITH THINGS OF OTHER KINDS. 

The Word expresses these things. And, because 

IT BRINGS ABOUT THE COGNITION APPREHENDING 
THOSE THINGS, THERE IS DENIAL OF THE 

‘ Universal ’ and such other com- 
monalties. — (1069-1070) 

COMMENTARY. 

Things are of two kinds — external and imposed upon the Cognition ; 
in regard to the external thing, there is no denotation by words ; and it is 
only on account of words bringing about the conceptual content pertaining 
to them that it is said, figurativoly, that ‘ the word denotes things ’ ; and 
the purpose served by such figurative expression is the denial of the denota- 
tion of the Ihiiversal. Such is the meaning of the Texts as a whole. 

The meaning of the words is explained : — ‘ By the exclusion of 
other thinr/s ’ ; — i.e. by different iatioii from other things ; — this differentiation 
being either the Cause or the Instrument, — the Tree and other things are 
definitely Cognised as qualified ; that is they are definitely differentiated 
from other tilings. This sliows that in the compound ‘ arlhdntaranivrtti- 
vishistfm ’, the term ‘ nivrtli ’ is to bo construed as with the Instrumental 
Ending. 

‘ Dhvann ’ is irorr/.— (1069-1070) 

As regards the thing imposed upon the Cognition, that is denoted by 
words primarily, and directly. — Tliis is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1071). 

Those things however wincii appear in the cognition — these 
internal (subjective) things the Word denotes directly ; and 

THE FACT OF THESE THINGS BEING QUALIFIED BY ‘ EXCLUSION ’ 

* 

HAS JUST BEEN EXPLAINED. — (1071) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Ayam ' — stands for the word. 

Question : — “ How can the character of being qualified by the exclusion 
of other things be attached to them ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ The fact, etc. etc, ’ 

‘ Just ’ — that is, under Text 1069, it has been explained that things 
imposed upon the Cognition are excluded (or differentiated) from other 
things.— (1071) 
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Objection : — “ If no objective factor is expressed by the word, then 
how is it that the Teacher has declared that it is only a certain part of the 
Tiling that is apprehended by tlie ' exclusion of other things ’ ? ” 

Amwer : — 

TEXT (1072). 

When it is said that ‘ a certain portion of the theng is apprehended 
BY THE Exclusion of other Things \ — it is the said Reflection 
that is meant. — (1072) 


COMMENTARY. 


Objection : — “ Reflection being a property of the Cognition, how can it 
be a ‘ portion of the object ’ ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1073). 


It is spoken of as a portion of the object, because it proceeds 

ON THE basis OF THE PERCEPTION OF THE OBJECT AS ‘ EXCLUDED 
FROM OTHER THINGS AND BECAUSE IT IS SUPER- 
IMPOSED UPON THE OBJECT. — (1073) 


COMMENTARY. 

Because it comes about through the perception of the object ‘ excluded 
from other things — ^and because it is su|x>rimposed upon it — i.e. upon 
the Object excluded from other tilings — by deluded persons, — therefore that 
same Reflection is figuratively s])oken of as ‘ part of the object — (1073) 

In the following Text the author applies the Instrumental ending in 
the compound ‘ arthdntarapardvrttya ’ in the case in question ; — 

TEXT (1074). 

As before, the Instrumental Ending may signify either the 

Cause OR the Instrument, Or it may signify that it is ‘ in 
that form — If the Thing were not differentiated 
from unlike things, then it could not 
BE so. — (1074) 

COMMENTARY. 

• As before ’ ; — i.e. just as under Texts 1068-1070, — ^where it is said 
that ‘ the Word expresses things as qualified by the exclusion of other things 
— ^so the same may be applied here also. — Or in all cases, the Instrumental 
Ending may bo taken as signifying the idea of being ‘ in that form ’ ; — ^this 
is what is mentioned by the words ‘ tena vdtmand \ 
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Question : — “ Tho exclusion of other things is a property belonging to the 
Object ; as such, how can it bo either tho Cause or the Instrument of the appre- 
hension of tho Kefloction ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ If the thing, etc, etc, ’ — That is, if tho Thing wore not excluded 
(and differentiated) from unlike things, then, in the form of its Kefloction, it 
could not be apprehended as something excluded from unlike things. That is 
why the exclusion from other things is to be regarded as the Cause and the 
Instnmaont. — ( 1074) 

It has been argued above (under Text, 949, by Kumar Ha) that — “ one 
kind of qualification cannot bring about tlwi cognition of a different kind, 
etc. etc. — ^Tliis is answered in the following — 


TEXTS (1075-1077). 

What is meant by (the Cow) being ‘ dtefebent ’ is only the 

‘ EXCLUSION OF THE NON-(,'OW ’ ; AND THIS exclusion IS OF THE 
NATURE OF THAT SAME DIFFERENCE. — ^^EVKN WHEN THE DIFFERENCE 
HAS BEEN ASSERTED, THE TllING ITSELF DOES NOT ENTIRELY DIS- 
APPEAR. Thus even when it has the nature of the qualifica- 
tion, THE cognition OF THE THING DOES NOT CEASE. EvEN WHEN 
THERE IS NON-DIFFERENCE, THE QUALIFICATION IS THERE AS A 
CREATION OF FANCY. ThAT CHARACTER, HAVING BEEN WITHDRA^VN 
THEREFROM, HAS BEEN PLACED THERE AS IF DIFFERENT ; WHEREBY 
IT BECOMES ITS QUALIFICATION, LIKE THE STICK AND OTHER THINGS. 

-(1075-1077) 

COMMKNTAKY. 

If the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ were meant to bo something positive 
qualifying the Thing, then all the objecitions urged would be applicable. 
As a matter of fact, howev(T, the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ which is held 
to 1)0 the qualification is in the form of the thmg itself ; so that the notion 
of the qualified is naturally in accord with that of tho qualification. For 
instance, when one speaks of tho ‘exclusion’ of the Cow ‘from tho non- 
Oow ’, this ‘ exclusion ’ is only of tho nature of tho ‘ difference of the Cow 
from the Horse and other things ’, — not anything else. — Hence, oven though 
tho exclusion, of the Cow, from the non-Cotv, is mentioned in the negative 
form, when all that is meant is the negation of other tilings, — yet in reality, 
it forms the very essence of tho Coiv itself, — just like the ‘ difference ’ ; 
that is, ‘difference’ is not anything different from the different thing, — 
it is that same ; otherwise that thing could not figure in the ‘ difference ’ 
at all. 

‘ Tat ’ — ^i.e. thus — even when the ‘ exclusion of others ’ is of the nature of the 
qualification, tho idea of the ‘ Tiling * itself does appear in regard to what is 
qualified by that qualification. 

It might bo argued as follows : — “ In ordinary life the qualification is 
known to bo something different from the qualified, as the stiok of the Man 

36 
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(stick -holder) ; and ‘ Exclusion ’ is (as you say) not different from the 
Thing ; how then can this Exclusion be the qualification of the Thing ? ” 

The answer is — ‘ Even when there is non-difference, etc. etc. — In reality, 
notliing can be qualified by anything ; because what does not accord any 
help cannot be a qualijkation ; — ^if the according of help bo admitted, then, 
in cases where the Cause may not exist at the time of the coming about of 
the effect, there could be no relation of qualification and qualified between 
the two things not existing at the same time ; — while in the case of both 
existing at the same time, as the things would be already there in their accom- 
plished forms, there would bo no mutual help ; and hence there could bo 
no relation of qualification and qualified. Consequently, in the case of all 
things, what happens is that, though each of them stands separately, on its 
own footing, like so many iron-bars, — yet there is a jumbling iip of them as a 
creation of fancy. 

Thus then, though, in reality, there is no difiereriee between the ‘ Exclu- 
sion * and that wherein the Exclusion subsists, yet, on the basis of an imaginary 
difference, there would bo the relation of qualification and qualified between 
them.— (1075-1077) 

It has been argued above (under Te.ct 955, by Kunmrila) that — “ when 
Individuals, not being denoted, caimot be ‘ excluded then what would bo 
‘ excluded ’ would bo the Universal ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1078-1070). 

Discriminators op Truth declare that what is denoted by the 
Word is mere ‘ Reflection People, not knovting the 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN WHAT IS ‘ PERCEIVED ’ AND WHAT IS 
‘ FANCIED ’ REGARD IT TO BE SOMETHING ‘ EXTERNAL 
— As THAT IS WHAT IS APPREHENDED (BY WORDS), 

Individuals are denoted by Words. — In 

REALITY HOWEVER THERE IS NOTHING THAT 
IS DENOTED BY WORDS, — AS HAS BEEN 
PROVED ALREADY. — (1078-1079) 

COMMENTARY. 

The reason ‘ because Individuals are not denoted ’ is not-admitted. 
Because the ‘ non-denotability ’ of words that we have asserted is only in 
view of the real aspect of things, not in regard to the illusory aspect. Under 
the illusory aspect, it is only Individuals that are denoted, — as is happily 
accepted by people wanting in true insight, and is well known ; so that the 
Reason adduced is not-admitted. 

What is * perceived’ is the external thing, in the shape of Specific 
Individuality; — ^what is ' fancied \ — ^imaginary — is the ‘Reflection’ that 
figures in Determinate Conception. 
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If the Reason adduced by you is the real ‘ non -denotability of 
Individuals — then we also do not admit of any real ‘ exclusion ’ of In^ 
dividuals ; so that in that case your argmnont proves only what is already 
admitted by us, and is, as such, superfluous, futile. — ^This is what is shown 
by the sentence — ‘ In reality, etc, etc, ’. — (1078-1079) 

The following Text reasserts the fact of the Opponent’s Reason being 
‘ not-admitted ’ : — 

TEXT (1080). 

Thus, Individuals being denoted by words, they are also capable 

OF BEING ‘ EXCLUDED AS REGARDS THE UNIVERSAL, THERE 

CAN BE NO ‘ EXCLUSION EvEN IF THERE WERE ‘ EXCLUSION ’ 

OF IT, IT COULD NOT HAVE THE CHARACTER OF THE 

‘ ENTITY ’. — (1080) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been asserted (under 955) that — “ in that case w'hat would be 
excluded would be the Universal ; and as subject to Exclusion, this Universal 
would bo an entity ” ; — *and the author now shows that the Reason — ‘ Because 
Individualities cannot be excluded’ is ‘not admitted’ and it is also ‘Inconclu- 
sive ’ — ^by the words ‘ .4s regards the Universal, etc, etc, ’ — there can be no 
exclusion of it ; because it has been shown that there can bo exclusion of 
Individuals only. 

‘ Even if there were, etc, ’ — that is to say, if the said Reason is put forward 
in support of the conclusion contrary to the Opponent’s, there would be 
nothing to set aside such a conclusion. — (1080) 

It has been argued (under Text 950, by Kumdrila) that — “ Negation 
cannot be subject to exclusion, etc. etc 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1081). 

Negation is not ‘ excluded ’ (denied) in the words ' Negation 

IS NOT Negation ’ ; it is however clearly ‘ excluded ’ 
(denied) in such expressions as ‘ The Entity is not 
OF the nature OF NEGATION ’. — (1081) 

COMMENTARY. 

Negation is not ‘ excluded ’ in the words ‘ Negation is not Negation 
-by virtue of which it would abandon its negative character (as urged by 
Kumdrila). But, what is an Entity lias the positive character, and as such 
femains distinct from the Negative ; hence by implication, the Negation 
•jecomos subject to ‘ Exclusion ’ ; this is what is meant by us. — (1081) 

This same idea is further clarified in the following — ^ « 
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TEXT (1082). 

When one thing is not ok the nature of another, it is called 
ITS " Apoha' (Exclusion, Negation), and the entity is 
NOT of the nature OF NEGATION. BUT EVEN THOUGH 
there is ‘ Ajyoha ’ of Negation, it does not 
ACQUIRE the character OF THE 
POSITIVE ENTITY. — (1082) 

COMIVIBNTAKY. 

Though in this way, there is A poha of Negation, yet it does not become 
a positive entity. — (1082) 

The author is going to cite an example which is accepted by l)oth parties, 
and through that, is going to make it clear how the Reason of the Opponent 
is ‘ Inconclusive ’ : — 

TEXT (1083). 

Even though it is urged that ‘ things are not produced by 
Primordial Matter or God and so forth’, — the character 
of being produced by Primordial Matter, God and so forth does 
not become a positive entity. — (1083) 

COMMENTARY. 

You, Mhndmsnkas, also do not admit th(^ fact of Things having been 
created by Primordial ^Matter, or God, or Time and other Causes ; but the 
negation (denial) of tliis fact does not make it a positive entity ; — in the same 
manner, even though there is A poha (negation, denial) of Negation, yet that 
does not make the Ntjgation a yjositive entity. Consequently, the Reason 
adduced by you is Incondusive. — (1083) 

It has been argued (under Text 959, by Kunidrila) tliat — “ there would 
bo a great calamity in that the Non-existent would become a positiv(5 entity 
The following Text shows tliat this also becomes answered by the above 
pointing out of the Inconclusive cliaracter of the Opponent’s Reason : — 

TEXT (1084). 

Thus then there is no such calamity as that of the Non-existent 

BECOMING a positive ENTITY. IN FACT, EVEN ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE Negation, the existence remains there 
(in the Entity), — ^and the non-existence (of the 
Negation) becomes established thereby. — (1084) 

COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under the same Text 959) that — “ if Non-oxistenc(‘ 
is not established, there can be no Existence ; nor can Non-existence 
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be established ”, — ^The answer to this is that — even on the establishment 
of the Negation, in the above manner, the existence of the Positive Entity 
does become established ; as that rests upon its own nature. And the above - 
inentionod establisiunent of Negation also constitutes its non-existence. 

The answer to this argument luis been made out of its turn (along 
with that to KumuriWs argument put forward under 955 et soq.), because 
the same answer is applicable to both. — (1084) 

The Author now reverts to the order of sequence of the Opponent’s 
arguments, and takes up that put forward in Text 957, to the effect that — - 
“ Tf the Negation of the Negation is different in eliaractor from the Negation 
itself, then it becomes a positive entity ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1085). 

The Cow, which is ‘ the necation of the Non-Cow ’ is held to be 

A positive entity, and OF A CHARACTER DIFFERENT FROM THAT 
OP THE Non-cow ; but by this the Non-cow does 
NOT become the CoW, FOR MB. — (1085) 

COMMENTARY. 

That it would become a positive entity does not indicate an undesirable 
contingency for us ; as it is quite agreeable to us. Because the Cow is actually 
held by us to be a positive entity quite different in cJiaracter from the ‘ Non- 
cow ’ in the shape of the Homo and other animals, — it is not held to bo of 
the nature of Negation. So that it would be a positive entity. And as the 
difference of the Cow from the Non-coio is what is admitted by us, there 
is no such contingency as that of the Non-cow becoming the Cow, — (1085) 

It has been argued (under Text 960, by Kumar ila) that — “ Impressions 
cannot pertain to the Non-entity -The following Texts show that this is 
both ‘ Not-adrnitted ’ and ‘ Inconclusive ’ : — 

TEXTS (1086-1087). 

Even in regard to Non-entities, there can be Impressions, created 

ONLY BY THE MlND (COGNITIONS), — JUST AS IN THE CASE OF 
THINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS CREATED BY IMAGINATION. 

This diversity among Apohas, as also their 

POSITIVE CHARACTER, WOULD BE ASSUMED ON THE 
BASIS OF THE DIVERSITY AMONG IMPRESSIONS ; 

JUST AS IN THE CASE OF CREATIONS OF 
IMAGINATION. — (1086-1087) 

COMMENTARY. 

That the Mind (Cognition) does not operate upon non -entities cannot 
be admitted. Because, the Mind (Cognition) does operate through the 
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imposing of the form of things created by mere imagination ; and the Mind 
(Cognition) thus does create Impressions in the subsequent mind, which tends 
to bring about futiue homogeneous conceptual contents. Because, again, 
through the development of the ‘ Chain *, it may get at an awakening cognition, 
which brings about a similar Mind (Cognition). In the same manner, in the 
case of ApohaSy there would bo difference among themselves and also the 
positive character, due to the influence of assumptions and imagination. 

Thus the Reason adduced by Ktondrila is ‘ inconclusive ’. 

The meaning of the words of the Text is clear ; hence we have not 
explained them in detail. — (1086-1087) 

It has been argued (under 061, by Kmndrila) that — “ you cannot secure 
diversity among words also, on the basis of Impressions 

The answer to this is as follows ; — 

TEXT (1088). 

Just as we have explained the fact of ‘ the exclusion of other 

THINGS ’ BEING DENOTED BY WORDS, — EXACfTLY IN THE SAME 
MANNER SHOrLD BE UNDERSTOOD THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF 
OTHER words ’ ALSO. — (1088) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Just as, etc. etc.' : — i.e. as being in the fonn of Reflection ; of which the 
difference from other Reflections is clearly perceived. 

Hence what has been discu.ssed in detail (by the Opponent) is entirely 
irrelevant. — Such is the sense of the Text. — (1088) 

It has been argued (under Text 064, by Ktondrila) that — “ There could 
be no relation of Denoter and Detwted between two Apohas ”. — ^The answer 
to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1089). 

Inasmuch as the Apohas are apprehended as * Things \ they 

CANNOT BE REGARDED AS NON-ENTITIES ; THIS IS WELL KNOWN 
AND ADMITTED AS PERTAINING TO THE IlluSOry ASPECT OF 
THINGS. As REGARDS THE Rml ASPECT, WHAT THE 
OPPONENT SEEKS TO PROVE IS ACCEPTED BY 
US ALREADY. — (1089) 

COMMENTARY. 

If by the reason adduced — “ Because they are non-entities ” — it is meant 
to be a general statement of fact, then that is not admitted ; because the two 
Apohm in question — ^which are in the form of Reflections — one of which if^ 
the denoter and the other is the denoted^ — ^are actually recognised by deluded 
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persons as external things ; and hence they are endowed with illtbsory reality . — 
(1089) 

If, on the other hand, the Reason adduced pertains to the Real Character 
of ‘ Entity — then the argiunent is superfluous. Because in fact, we do 
not accept anything as being the denoter or denoted^ in reality. — ^This is 
what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1090). 

In reality, there can be nothing that can be either denoter 
OR denoted, — as all things being in perpetual 
FLUX, NO concomitance IS POSSIBLE. — (1090) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Because no concomitance is possible ’ ; — that is to sa\-, the Specific 
Individuality cannot bo .concomitant with — present at the time of — the 
making of the Convention and that of the using of the word. — (1090) 

The following might be urged by the other party : — “ Wo are not 
denying the real relation of Denoted and Denoter ; what we are denying is 
the illusory relation of Denoted and Denoter which is based upon the real 
fact of the two A 2 )ohas l)eing non-entities ; so that our Reason is not not- 
admitted ; nor is our conclusion open to the defect of being superfluous 

The following Te.xts proceed to show that, if both are regarded to be 
illusory and real, then the two objections do become applicable : — 


TEXTS (1091-1092). 

If it is the illusory Relation of Denoter and Denoted that is 

DENIED, ON the BASIS OF THE real FACT OF THE TWO 

Exclusions being non-entities, — even so, ‘ falsity ’ 
BECOMES unavoidable ; IN VIEW OF SUCH WORDS 
AND THINGS DENOTED BY THEM AS ARE THE 
CREATION OF IMAGINATION. — (1091-1092) 


COMMENTARY. 

Under the circumstances, the Reason would bo Inconclusive ; as in the 
case of such creatiu’es of imagination as Mahdshvetd and the like, and also 
words denoting those, — even though they are non-entities in reality, yet the 
illusory Relation of Denoter and Denoted is actually present. — (1091-1092) 

The following might be urged by the other party : — “ In the case of 
things like Mahdshvetd, the denoted tiling, in the shape of the Universal, is 
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real, — and also the word denoting them ; and hence their case does not 
falsify OTir Premiss.” 

The answer to this is as follows ; — 

TEXT (1093). 

As A MATTER OP PACT, THERE IS NO ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ (CoMMONALTY) IN THE 
CASE OP THE THINGS IN QUESTION, WHICH COULD BE DENOTED ; 

NOR IS THERE ANY UNIVERSAL WORD DENOTATIVE OP THAT 

Universal ; Nor does the denotative character 
BELONG to the WoRD, AS SpECIPIC INDIVIDUALITIES 
ARE ALL IN PERPETUAL FLUX. — (1093) 

COM]\rENTAKY. 

In course of our examination of the ‘ Universal we have rejected, in 
great detail, the whole conception of the ‘ Universal ’ ; hence the assertion 
that the ‘ Universal ’ is the denoted and denoter in tlie case in question makes 
the Reason ‘false’ (Inconclusive). 

‘ Tasya ’ — of the Universal. 

Th(5 term ‘Universal’ has to be taken as understood after ‘denotative ’ 
which connects it with the context. 

It might be argued that — “ Even though there is no real entity denoted 
in the case, yet the denotative certainly is tliere in the shape of the Specific 
Indi\dduality of the word ‘ MahdshvMd,^ etc. 

The answer to this is — ‘ Nor does the denotative, etc. etc. ’ ; — that is, 
it has been shown that the ‘ Perpetual Flux ’ embraces all things ; hence 
the Specific Individuality of words cannot be denotativ'c, because as it is 
momentary, it could not form the subject of any Convention ; also because 
it could not be concomitant with the time of usage ; as explained before. — 
( 1093 ) 

The following Text sums up the argument : — 


TEXT (1094). 

Hence both of these should be held to consist in the illusory 
‘ Reflection ’ etc. — Thus in view op these, the ‘ falsity ’ 
REMAINS UNSHAKEN. — (1094) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Both ’ — i.e. the denoted thing as well as the denotative Word. 

‘ Reflection, etc. ’ — ^The ‘ etcetera ’ is meant to show that oven \mder the 
view that Ideas (Cognitions) are formless, it would be necessary to admit 
the existence, within the Idea itself, of another specific Idea in the form of 
the conception of ‘ object * where there is no real object. 
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‘ In view of these ’ — ^i.e. things croatoci by imagination. 

* Tat ’ stands for ‘ tasnUit ‘ theroforo ‘ thns ’. Or it may mean 
‘ of that ’ — i.(». of the Reason, — the ‘falsity ’ remains unshaken. — (1094) 


It has bcjim argued (under Text 966, by Kumdriki) that — “ one for 
wliom there is nothing positive denoted by words, — for him there can be 
no negation either 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TP]XTS (1095-1096). 

For the man by whom the denotation of words is not admitted 

TO BE ANYTHINO POSITIVE, THE MiND (CoONITION) REFLEOTINO 

the Thing is what is brought about by the Word, and 
THIS Cognition ultimately brings about the 
IDEA OF the thing. WhEN WORDS EXPRESS 
THEIR MEANINGS, THERE IS, BY IMPLICATION, 

THE EXCLUSION OF OTHER THINGS ; AND 
THROUGH THE PRESENCE OF THIS 
THERE IS yiegaiion also, as 
PRECEDED BY THE APPRE- 
HENSION OF THE 
Jjosifwe THING. — 

(1095-1096). 

COMMENTARY. 

It is not that we absolutely do not admit the fact of words denoting 
positive things ; — by virtue of which you have urged the undesirable con- 
ting(mcy against us. As a matter of fact, it is admitted by us that the word 
produces the ‘ mental condition ’ (Cognition) wliich ultimately provides the 
idea of the Thing ; so that in our opinion also what is denoted by the word 
is a positive entity which is illusory in character. In reality however, there 
is nothing tliat is denoted by words ; hence it is only the real positive character 
of things that is denied by ns ; — so that the illusory positive character of the 
tiling denoted by words being accepted by us, — ^^vheneve^ there is anything 
positive denoted by the word,-- the negation of other things becomes appre- 
hended by implication ; and hence it is quite possible to have this negation 
as preceded by the appreliension of the positive thing. — (1095-1096) 


The following might be urged by tlie other party : — “ If it is admitted 
that the Word does denote positive entities, then, how is it that hi the 
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Heiumukha, the Laksanakdra has spoken of the ‘impossibility of the 
positive ’ ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1097). 

The ‘ IMPOSSIBILITY OF THE POSITIVE ’ HAS BEEN AVERRED ON THE 
GROUND THAT SUCH THINGS AS THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ AND THE 
LIKE CANNOT FORM THE SUBJECT OF WORDS AND 

Determ i n at e Conce ptions . — (1097 ) 


COMMENTARY. 

Inasmuch as there are no real ‘ denoted tilings ’ or ‘ denotative words ’ 
in the shape of the ‘ Universal ’ and the like, — there can bo no real subject 
for Words and Determinate Conceptions, — it has been assc'rted by the great 
Teacher, — ^in view of the real state of things, — that ‘ there is impossibility of 
the Positive * ; hence there is no contradiction at all. — (1097) 

It has been argued (under Texts 967, etc., by Kumar da) that — “ If it is 
held that it is mere Apoha that is denoted, etc. etc.”. — ^The answer to this 
is as follows : — 


TEXT (1098). 

From the term ‘ Blue-Lotus only one thincj is cognised, — and 
THAT IS the Reflection excluded (differentiated) from 
the ‘ NON-BLUE ’ AND THE ‘ NON-LOTUS — (1098) 

COMMENTARY. 

What the term ‘ Blue -lotus ’ expresses is, not mere negation^ but — th(‘ 
single Reflection of the object — ^as excluded from the ‘ non-blue ’ and the 
‘ non-lotus — partaking of the nature of both. Consequently, in the case 
of words like ‘ Blue-lotus ’, there certainly is the denotation of tlungs of 
mixed character, — which has to be admitted on the strength of actual 
cognitions appearing in that form ; and on the basis of this the necessary co- 
ordination becomes quite possible. — (1098) 

It has been argued (under Text 972, by Kumdrila) that — “ If it be 
asserted that what is denoted is the thing endowed with the Apoha, etc. 
etc.” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 
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TEXTS (1099-1101). 


We do not hold that what the word denotes is the Thing endowed 
WITH the ‘ exclusion [Ajpoha) of other things ’ ; because for 

us, THERE IS NO ‘ EXCLUSION ’ OTHER THAN THE ThING EXCLUDED 
FROM SOMETHING ELSE. HeNCE THE OBJECTION THAT ‘ IT IS DEPEN- 
DENT UPON SOMETHING ELSE ’ IS NOT APPLICABLE TO THE ‘DENOTATION 
OF WORDS ’ AS HONESTLY EXPLAINED, — IN THE WAY THAT IT IS TO 
THE THEORY OF THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ (BEING DENOTED BY WORDS). 

Because there is no difference between the Rehtion of qualifi- 
cation and qualified and ‘ co-ordination Consequently there 
is no incongruity in the theory that it is Apoha THAT is 
denoted by words. — (1099-1101) 


COMMENTARY. 


Tf exclusion were something entirely difforcMit from the Thing excluded, 
then there would be the possibility of the incongruity that has been urged 
against the view that ‘ what is denoted is the Thing as endowed with the 
Apoha ’. As a matter of fact however, for us, exclusion is not something 
different from the Thing excluded from others ; — in fact, it is the excluded 
thing itself that is spoken of as ‘exclusion’, when what is meant to be stressed 
is the more negation of other things. — Consequently, the incongruity that has 
been urged against the Denotation of Universals, — in the fonn that, if the 
Universal is what is primarily denoted by words, the denotation of the 
Thing endowed with that Universal would be dependent upon that (Universal)* 
and consequently there being no indication of the varieties of the said Thing, 
there is no possibility of co-ordination or any other relationsliip with it, — 
does not apply to the theory of Apoha, as there is no denotation (under this 
theory) of anything e(piipped with the ‘ Exclusion of other things as 
sometliing different. 

This is what is meant by the words ‘ Hence the objection, etc, etc.\ 

‘ Tat ’ — ‘ tasnidt * — Hence. 

‘ Avaddtam, etc. etc.' — i.o. to the ‘ denotation of words ’ as expounded 
by the Teacher Dlhndga, with the purest con\’iction. 

The grounds for this inapplicability are next stated — ‘ Because there is no 
difference, etc. etc.\ — -'^rhat is, there the Denotation of words — in the shape 
of the ‘ Exclusion of other things ’ — is not different from, — not anything 
other tlian — that which is excluded from others. 

‘ QuaUJication and qualified, etc. This is easilv understood. — 

(1099-1101) 


The following Texts show how co-ordination, etc. is not incompatible: — 
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TEXTS (1102-1104). 

When the word ‘ blue ' is uttered alone, the particular ‘ Reflec« 

TION ’ THAT APPEARS IS ONE THAT SCINTILLATES THROUGH ALL 
BLUE THINGS SUCH AS THE CuCKOO, THE LOTUS, THE BlUE 

Bee and the like. — When the word ‘ Lotus ’ is 

ADDED to it, THEN THE CuCKOO, THE COLLYRIUM 
AND OTHER BLUE THINGS BECOME ‘ EXCLUDED 
AND THE RESULTANT REFLECTION IS ONE 
THAT IS FURTHER PARTICULARTSET) AND 
BECOMES DEFINITELY APPLIED TO 
ONE BLT:E THING ONLY. — ThUS THE 
NECESSARY CO-ORDINATION IS 
NOT RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE. 

All this explanation is 

ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE 
UNDER THE THEORY OF 
THE OTHER PARTY. 

(1102-1104) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, when the word ‘ blue ’ is prono\ineed, there appears the 
Conceptual Reflection (the linage) of a doubtful form, inasmuch as it 
serves to exclude the ‘ yellow ’ and other colours and things having these 
colours, and envisages all blue tilings, such as the Blue Bee, the Cuckoo, 
the Coll.\Tium and so forth. — When the word ‘ lotus ’ is added (to the word 
‘ blue ’), the same Reflection becomes apprehended as differentiated from the 
Cuckoo and the rest, and [larticularly restricded to the thing excluded from the 
Nondolus. Thus in relation to the said Con(;eptual Reflection, there is a 
mutual relation of differentiation and differentiated between the two words 
‘ blue ’ and ‘ lotus ’ ; and hence there is nothing incongruous in their being 
related to each other as qualification and qualified. 

Or (another explanation possible is that) both the words together express 
the thing in the form of a single Reflected Image excluded from the ‘ non- 
blue ’ and the ‘ non -lotus ’ ; so that both pertaining to the same thing, 
there is co-ordination between them. 

Such is the meaning of the Texts as a whole. The meaning of the 
words is as follows: — ' ScAntillatinq\ — ^i.e. not restricted to any particular 
thing, doubtful. — The word ‘ pika ’ here stands for the Cuckoo, — ^The rest is 
easy. 

It might bo argued (by the Opponent) that — “ under our theory also, 
the co-ordination would be all right 

The answer to this is — ‘ All this explanation is, etc. etc.'' ; — that is, the 
above -described explanation of ‘co-ordination etc. — (1102-1104) 

Question : — “ Why should it be impossible under our theory ? ” 

Answer : — 
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TEXTS (1105-1106). 

By the single word, the SpRCiFrc Individuality becomes expressed 
IN its entirety ; and when that has been denoted, why 

SHOULD THERE BE NON -COGNITION OF OTHER THINGS, — 

FOR THE SAKE OF WHICH ANOTHER WORD WOULD BE 
PRONOUNCED, — WHEN, IN REALITY, THE THING 
HAS BEEN DENOTED IN ITS ENTIRETY ? — If 
NOT, THEN IT BECOMES more, than one, 

-(1105-1100) 


COMMENTARY. 

Under the theory of tlioso who hold that words denote positive entities 
when tile single word ‘ bliK? ’ expresses the Sjieeific Individuality of th(? Lotus 
and other (blue) things, — why sluiuld there be any absence of cognition of 
such other particular things as the Lotus and the Collyrivmi, — since the Blue 
Thuifj has been denoted in its entirety ? Hecause the idea that one and the 
same tiling should be both known and unknown to the same person involves 
self-contradiction. This is what is pointed out in the text by the words ‘ Why 
should there, etc. etc .\ — ‘ Non-Cognition' stands for bad cognition, i.e. doubtful 
and wrong cognition. 

Thus there b(»ing no doubtful or wrong cognition, there (^an be no 
desire on the part of the speaker to pronounce any other word, such as ‘ Lotus ’ 
and the like. This is shown by the words \for the sake of which, etc. etc.' : — 

‘ For the sake of lohich — i.e. for the purpose of removing which non- 
cognition. 

It might be argued that — “when the Blue thing has been denoted by 
the single word ‘ blue it has been diuioted only in part, not in its (entirety ; 
hence for the purjjose of sjieaking of other characteristics of the Blue Thing, 
another word is sought after 

1'ho answer to this is — ‘ When in reality, etc. etc.'. There are no jyarts 
in any single object, by virtue of which there could be denotation in part ; 
because the one (whole) and the many (parts) are mutual contradictories, one 
being the negation of the otlier ; so that wliat your explanation does is to 
t‘Stablish as many distinct things as there may be parts ; and hence there 
would bo no such concepts as ‘ one ’ and ‘ many ’. — (1105-1100) 

The following might bo urged by the other jjarty ; — “ The word ” blue ’ 
does not denote a particular substance ; it denotes either tlie quality called 
‘ lilue ’ or the Universal ‘ Blue ’ inhering in that quality ; the word ‘ lotus ’ 
also denotes the Universal ‘ Lotus not any particular substance ; hence, as 
the two words denote two different tilings, it is only right that there should 
bo a need for the word ‘ lotus ’ (after the utterance of tlie ivord ‘ blue ’).’* 

The answer to tliis is as follows : — 
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TEXTS (1107-1108). 

If the Universal ‘ Blue or the Quality Blue, is denoted by the 

WORD ‘ BLUE then THE WORD ‘ LOTUS ’ (PRONOUNCED WITH 
THAT WORD) SHOULD DENOTE ANOTHER UNIVERSAL ‘ LOTUS ’ ; 

— Such being the case, there would be dif- 
ference BETWEEN THE TWO WORDS, JUST AS 
THERE IS BETWEEN THE WORDS ‘ Bakula ’ 

(a KIND OF FLOWER) AND ‘ Utpalu ’ 

(Lotus) ; so that any co-ordina- 
tion, ETC. BETWEEN THEM WILL 
BE ALL THE MORE IMPOS- 
SIBLE.— (1107-1108) 

COMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ anyendlvarajati ’ is to be taken as a Karmudhdraya , — 
‘ anyci ’ qualifying ‘ indlmrajdtih 

‘ Vyavaseyd ’ — i.e. should be denoted. 

‘ Utpalashriiteh ’ — has the Ablative ending. 

Thus imder this theory co-ordination would be all the more impossible ; 
since, like the words ‘ bakida * and ‘ uipala \ the words ‘ blue ’ and ‘ lotus ’ 
would not be applicable to the same thing. There can be no such expres- 
sion as ‘ hakuUun utpalam \ — (1107-1108) 

The following might be urged by the other party : — “ Though the word 
‘ blue ’ denotes a particular Universal and a particular Quality, yet, tlirough 
those, it also denotes the substance related to the Blue Quality and the 
‘ Blue ’ Universal ; — similarly the word ‘ lotus through the Universal 
‘Lotus’, denotes the substance ; — in this way their application to the same 
thing being possible, there would be co-ordination between them ; which 
would not be possible in the case -of the words ‘ bakula ’ and ‘ utpala 
The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1109-1110). 

If IT IS THE Substance related to the Quality and the Universal 
THAT IS denoted BY THE WORD ‘ BLUE ’, THEN THE WORD ‘ LOTUS ’ 
WOULD BE USELESS. As WHAT IS RELATED TO THE SAID 
TWO FACTORS (QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL) IS EXACTLY 
WHAT IS EQUIPPED WITH THE UNIVERSAL ‘ LOTUS ’ ; 

AND AS THIS WILL HAVE BEEN ALREADY EX- 
PRESSED BY THE WORD ‘ BLUE ’, THE 
WORD ‘ LOTUS ’ WOULD BE USELESS. — 

(1109-1110) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The Quality ’ — called ‘ blue ’ ; — ^the ‘ Universal * — as the Universal 
‘ blue * ; that which is related to these is ‘ Guimtajjdtisambaddham 
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‘ The word Lotus would he useless — as the substance will have been 
already expressed by the w-ord ‘ blue This is explained by the words — 

* As whxit is related, etc, etc,^ ; — ‘ the two factors ’ are the Quality and the 
Universal. 

The following might be urged (by the other party) — “ Even though 
the word ‘ blue ’ denotes the substance possessing that quality and belonging 
to that Universal, — -yet, inasmuch as the word ‘blue’ has been found to 
be applicable to several substances, the man who hears the word pronounced 
does not obtain any definite idea of the Lotus, specifically ; — as the Cuckoo 
and other things are also ‘ blue ’ ; hence, the use of the word ‘ lotus ’ becomes 
useful, in that it serves to dispel the suspicion that other substances might 
be meant ”. 

This is not right ; as this assertion is made because the person making 
it does not know the subject under consideration. The subject under dis- 
cussion is that under the theory that words denote positive tilings, there can 
bo no co-ordination, etc. If then, the w’ord ‘ lotus * is used only for the dis- 
pelling of the said suspicion, — and not for the denoting of a substance, — 
then, in that case, a positive entity w’^ould not form the denotation of the 
word ; as all that the ivord ‘ lotus ’ wall have done w^ould be the dispelling 
of the form wrongly imposed upon it. Then again, it is a self -contradictory 
statement that is made, when it is asserted that “ the word ‘blue ’ denotes 
the substance Lotxis ” and yet “ there is ru) certainty produced in the mind 
of the hearer ”. That cannot form the denotation of a w^ord, in regard to 
which no certainty is produced. If it did, that would lead to absurdities. 
Nor again is there any room for suspicion in wdiat has been cognised with 
certainty ; as ‘ Certain Cognition ’ and ‘ Uncertain Cognition ’ are mutually 
flestructive. 

It might be said that — “ Even though the w^ords Blue and Lotus are not 
applicable to the same thing, yet what are denoted by them — viz. the Quality 
and the Universal — do subsist in the same substance, — and hence through 
their denotations, there w'ould bo co-ordination between them.” 

This cannot be right ; as it would lead to absurd contingencies. In the 
manner stated, there w^ould be co-ordination between the w’ords ‘ Colour ’ 
and ‘ Taste ’ also ; as wdiat are denoted by them — i.e. Colour and Taste — 
subsist in the same substance. Earth. Further (under the explanation 
offered) there would be no possibility of the expression ‘ blue lotus ’ bringing 
about the cognition of a single thing ; as the two w^ords would be separately 
denoting the Quality and the LTniversal subsisting in the single substance ; 
and imless the words bring about the cognition of the same thing, there can 
be no co-ordination between them. — ^Enough of tliis! — (1 109- II 10) 


The following might bo m*ged : — “ The word ‘ lotus ’ does not denote 
'exactly the same thing that is related to the quality Blue and the Universal 
‘ Blue * ; it denotes something different. Hence the word ‘ lotus ’ cannot 
be useless.” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 
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TEXT (1111). 

Ip what belongs to the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ is different from 
WHAT IS related TO THE QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL (BlUE), — 
THEN THE WORDS ‘ BLUE ’ AND ‘ LOTUS ’ CANNOT BE 
CO-SUBSTRATE (CO-ORDINATE D ) . — ( 1111) 


COMMENTARY. 

There is a hiatus after the particle ‘ yadi ’ (‘ if ’). 

‘ They cannot be co-substmle ’ ; — i.c. they cannot be co-ordinated. — 
( 1111 ) 

The following might be urged : — “ Though the same Substance is 
denoted by the word ‘ blue and also b>' the word ‘ T^otus — yet the word 
‘ blue ’ denotes the Substance, not as something related to the Imiversal 
‘ Lotus but as related to the Quality Blue and the Universal ‘ Blue ’ ; 
consequently, the word ' Lotus ’ is used for the purpose of exjiressing the 
fact of the substance being related to the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ ; and as such it 
cannot be useless.” 

This argument is raised and answered in the following : — 

TEXTS (1112-1114). 

If the word ' blue ’ does not denote the substance related 
TO the Quality and the Universal (Blue) as related to 
THE Universal ‘ Lotus — then the substance as related to 
THE Universal ‘ Lotus ’ should be something totally 

DIFFERENT ; AS A MATTER OF FACT, WHAT IS RELATED TO THE 

Universal ‘ Lotus ’ is that same substance that is related 
TO THE other TWO (QUALITY AND UNIVERSAL 'Blue')] AND THAT 
SUBSTANCE HAS ALREADY BEEN EXPRESSED, IN ITS ENTIRETY — 
NOT IN PART, — BY THE WORD ‘ BLUE ’, — ^AND HAS ALSO BEEN 
APPREHENDED BY THE VERBAL COGNITION BROUGHT ABOUT BY 
THAT WORD ; — SO THAT THE WORD ‘ LoTUS ’ WOULD BE ENTIRELY 
USELESS.— (1112-1114) 


COMMENTARY. 

If the word ‘blue’ does not denote the Substance related to the Quality 
and the Universal ‘ Blue ’, as related to the Universal ‘ Lotus *, — then (there 
is the following incongruity). 

The substance as related to the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ is not something entirely 
different from the substance as related to the Quality and Universal ‘ Bkie — 
on the basis whereof on the denotation of the Substance related to the 
Quality and Universal ‘ Blue there might bo no denotation of the Substance 
as related to the Universal ‘ Lotus As a matter of fact, however, there is 
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no difference between the correlatives in the two cases ; and hence the two 
substances must also be the same ; and hence it cannot bo right that on the 
denotation of one there should be no denotation of the other. 

Further, even admitting what has been said, — the substance related to 
the Universal ‘ Lotus * may be different from that related to the Quality and 
the Universal ‘ Blue ’ ; even so the word ‘ J^otus ’ would be useless. Because 
that impartite thing which is related to the Universal ‘ Lotus ’ is exactly 
what is related to the two factors of the Quality and the Universal ‘ Blue *, — 
it is not anything different from it ; and as that thing is impartite, it 
must have been denoted in its entirely, by the word ‘ blue * ; and it would 
also have figured in the Verbal Cognition — brought about by that word ; — 
hence what would be left there imdenoted in the denoting of which tlie 
word ‘ Lotus ’ would have its use ? — (1112 -1114) 

Uddyotukara has argiu'd as follows: — “The assumption (made by the 
Buddhist) that ‘ the object being impartite, whenever it is cognised, it is in 
its entirety, not in part ’ is not possible ; because the word ‘ sarva (‘ entire ’, 
‘whole’), is applied to things not-one (several), while the word "eka' is 
applicable to the part,'' 

Anticijjating this argument, the Author provides the following answc'r 
to it : — 


TEXTS (lllo-llK)). 

If (it be said that), in regard to a thing devoid of PLURALITY, THE 
ASSUMPTION OF THE ALTERNATIVES OF ‘ ENTIRETY ’ AND 
‘ SEVERALTY ’ (' PLURALITY ’) IS NOT POSSIBLE, — SUCH AN 
ASSERTION COULD ONLY PROCEED FROM KLNORANCE OF 
THE MEANING OF THE SENTENCE (USED BY US). 

What we made clear was that the first 
WORD ‘ BLUE ’itself EXPRESSED ALL THAT 
HAD TO BE EXPRESSED, AND NO 
PART OK ITSELF WAS LEFT (f UN- 
EXPRESSED). — 1115 - 1116 ) 


COMlVrENTABY. 

‘ Devoid of plurality ’ — ^i.e. the thing without parts. 

‘ The assumpHotiy etc, etc .', — the assumption of the alternatives — ^viz. : 
>vhether what ligures as t he object of the cognition is the tiling in its entirety, 

' »r in parts. 

This assertion proceeds from ignorance of what our statement means. 
t"or instance, what is meant by our statement that ‘ by the very first word 
' blue ’ the thing has been expressed in its entirety ' is as follows : — ^What has 
been expressed is the thing exactly as it stands, and no aspect of it has been 
!oft out, for the denoting of which the word ‘ lotus ’ would be required ; 
because the thing has no parts. — Such being our meaning, the argument urged 
37 
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by Uddyotakara is in the nature of Verbal Casuistry (attributing a meaning 
to our statement never intended by us). — (1115-1116) 

Thus, just as the word ‘ lotus ’ would be useless, so also the use of 
such words as ‘ non-eternal ’ would be useless ; or if they were used, th(?y 
would be onl^' synonyms, — like the words ‘ taru ’ and ‘ padapa ’ (both of 
which stand for tree ), — ^This is the application of the said reasoning to other 
cases indicated in the following — 

TEXT (1117). 

In this same way, the uttering of other words also would be 

FRUITLESS. In fact, THE UTTERANCE OF SUCH WORDS WOULD 
ONLY MEAN SO MANY SYNONYMS. — (1117) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Udlranam ' — i.e. use, \itterance. 

‘ Uktaii ’ — i.e. in the uttering. 

This idea has been expressed in the following statement : — ' A cert;un 
thing having been entirely taken up by a word — or by an idea, — there remains 
nothing else that cjould be express(»d by another word or Idea ; hence these' 
would be synonjmis ’. — (1117) 

The following might be* urged ; — “ Under the theory of the Buddhist 
also, when a certain thing has been expressed by a word, there could be no 
doubtful or wrong cognition in regard to other aspects, and lienco why 
should there not be the incongruity of no other words being used ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (1118-1119). 

For us, no external thing is expressed by the word ; nor is any 
Idea of external things held to proceed from words, — 

BY VIRTUE OF WHICH, THE THIN(4 IN ITS ENTIRETY 
HAVING BEEN TAKEN UP BY THESE TWO, ANY 
SUBSEQUENT WORD WOULD BE A 
MERE SYNONYM OF THAT 

WORD. — (1118-1119) 

COMMP]NTARY. 

‘ These two * — i.e. the said vmrd and the said Idea, 

‘ Subsequent \ — coming later rni. — ( 1118-1119) 

Question : — “ Why is not the objection regarding the absence of co- 
ordination applicable to the view under which the denotation of words is 
‘ illusory ’ .? ” 

Answer : — 
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TEXTS (1120-1121). 

What is proditced by the word, in due course, is only the Reflection ; 

AND IT is THROUGH DELUSION THAT THIS APPEARS AS OUe 

AND AS external. The Co-ordination and other 

RELATIONS ARE DUE TO THE REFLECTION. 

In REALITY, ALL THESE WORDS ARE 
HELD TO BE OBJECT- 
LESS.— (1120-1121) 

CO]MMh]NTAHY. 

When the word ‘ })lue ’ is uttered, what it brings about first of all is the 
eonceptual Reflection, excluded (differentiated) from all non-hlue things, and 
scintillating over the Lotus and other (blue) things and hence not excluding 
these latter, and conceived (objectively) in the external form ; then when 
subsequently, the word ‘ [..otiis ’ is uttered, what it brings about is the con- 
ceptual Reflection, ex(;]uded from all that is non-lotus, and with the form of 
only one external thing sn])erimposed upon it ; — in this way, in due course, 
there is brought about an illusory (conjunct) conceptual Reflection, excludtxl 
from t he ‘ non-blue ’ and the ‘ non-lotus ’, with the one external form imposed 
upon it ; — and it is in consequence of tliis tliat an illusory co-ordination 
becomes possible. 

“ Why is it not so, in reality ? ” 

Answer: — In reality, all these words are held to he objectless, — (1120- 
1121 ) 

It has been argued (under Text 973, by Kumdrila) that — “ there can be 
no coniuMition betwc^en the Apoha and (lender. Number, etc ”. 

I'he answer to this is as follows ; — 

TEXT (1122). 

As FOR THE CONNECTION OF GenDER AND NUMBER, IT IS NOT PRESENT 

IN Individuals also; in fact, such connection is based 

ENTIRELY UPON CONVENTIONS SET UP BY THE AVHIMS 

OF people; it is nothing real. — (1122) 
COMMENTARY. 

The fact of (blender. Number, etc. belonging to things is not admitted. 
Tn fact it is duo entirely to Conventions set up at whim. 

‘ In Individuals also ’ — the term ‘ also’ is meant to include the Apoha, 

The argument may be f onnulated thus : — When one thing does not follow 
t he presence and absence of another thing, then it cannot belong to it ; — 
e.g. Coolness and Fire ; — Gender and Number do not follow the presence and 
nbsence of individual things, — hence there is non-perception of the wider 
lerm (which implies the non-existence of the narrower). — (1122) ^ 
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The following Text shows that the Reason just adduced cannot be said 
to be ‘ not admitted ’ : — 


TEXT (1123). 

There are three words (denotinc the same thing) — ‘ Tatah ' 
(Masculine) ‘ Tatam ’ (Neuter) and ‘ Tafi ’ (Feminine) ; and 

YET ANY ONE THING CANNOT HAVE THREE FORMS ; 

FOR IF IT DID, THEN, ALL COGNITIONS 
WOULD HAVE TO BE VARIEGATED IN 
CHARACTER. — ( 1123) 

COMMENTARY. 

If Gender really belonged to things, tlwMi, on account of the tliree 
words — ‘ tatuh ‘ tatam ’ and * tall * — in tliroe gcnidors, being applicable to 
the same tiling (Bank of rivers) ; — the thing would have tliroe forms ; and it 
is not possible for one and the same thing to have the three forms — Masculine, 
Neuter and Feminine ; if it did, it would cease to be one tiling. If, even in 
the presence of mutually incompatible properties, things were to be one, then 
the entire universe w'ould become a single thing ; and in that case it would 
all be produced and destroj od at one and the same time. 

Then again, on account of all things being expressed, by either one word 
OP by another, as having the three genders, all cognitions relating to them 
would have to be variegated in character. — (1123) 

The following might be urged : — “ Even though all things may have 
three genders, yet the cognitions of things would appear exactly as envisaging 
that form alone which the speaker may desire to speak of ; hence they could 
not be of variegated character.” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1124). 

If they were dependent upon the speaker’s whim, then THE 
Cognitions would not envisage the things at all. Under 
that whim, the Cognitions should be of one 

FORM, AND YET THE THING IS NOT OF 
ONE FORM. — (1124) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ If they^ etc.^ — ^i.e. if the cognitions were dependent upon the whim. 

If, through the Speaker’s w^him, the Cognitions be of one form, then 
the Cognitions in question could not envisage things of three kinds (as 
having three Genders) ; because no single thing has that (mixed) form ; and 
it would thus be as objectless as the visual cognition of sound ! 

‘ Tadvaahdt ’, — ^i.e. through the speaker’s whim. — (1124) 
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Some people think that the three genders in the case of the words 
cited may be explained as pertaining to the three states of the thing con- 
cerned (River-bank), — the three states being those of destruction^ appearance 
and continuance 

That this also cannot be right is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1125). 

If the APPLICATION OF THE GENDERS WERE BASED UPON THE STATES 
OF continuance, appearance and destruction, — ^then, all the 

THREE GENDERS WOULD BECOME APPLICABLE 
TO ALL THINGS. — (1126) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is a hiatus after ‘ sydt ’ (tho conditional clause ending there). 

Tf the ‘ application ’ — regulation — of genders were based upon the states 
of continuance and the rest, then all the tliree genders would be applicable 
to all things, — ^like the River -bank, the Chain and so forth. Because, as 
in the case of the River-bank, so elsewhere also, all tho three states of con- 
tinuance and the rest would be there. Otherwise, there should not be three 
genders in the case of the three words ‘ tatah ’, ‘ tail ’ and ‘ tatam * also ; as 
there is no difference between the two cases. Thus the definition proposed 
becomes too wide. — (1125) 

% 

The definition is ‘ too narrow ’ also, because it is not true in all cases 
this is what is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1120). 

There are three words used (in connection with non-entities) — 
‘ Ahhdvah ’ (Masculine), ‘ Nirupdkhyam ’ (Neuter) and 
‘ TuchcJihatd ’ (Feminine) ; what sort of connection 
WITH THE STATES OF Continuance, etc. could 
BE ASSUMED IN REGARD TO THE NON- 
ENTITIES (spoken OF BY THESE 

words) i — (1120) 

COMMENTARY. 

Even in tlio case of non-entities, — such as the Harems Horn and the 
lake, — the states of continuance, etc. are not there ; and yet in regard to them 
Words of all three genders are applied — ^in the shape of ‘ ahhdvah ’ (Masculine* 
Non-existent), ‘ Nirupdkhyam ’ (Neuter, Featureless) and ‘ Tuchchhatd 
{Feminine, Insignificant). So tliat the proposed regulation of genders 
<*annot include such cases ; hence it is too narrow. — (1126) , 
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TEXTS (1127-1130). 

Op things, — ‘ APPEARANCE ’ IS Birth ; * destruction ' is perishing ; 

AND ‘ continuance ’ IS the Thing in its own form. Now in 
Birth there is no iwrishing ; why then is it spoken of as 
‘ Utpattih ’ (FExMINine) ? Nor is there existence in its own form ; 
WHY THEN IS IT SPOKEN OF AS ' jimmu ’ (Neuter) ? In DeMrucHon 
ALSO, THE OTHER TWO STATES ARE NOT THERE ; WHY THEN IS IT 

SPOKEN OF AS ‘ iirobhdvah ’ (Masculine), ‘ ndshal^ ’ (Masculine) 
AND ‘ tirobhfivanam ’ (Neuter) ? As regards Continuance also, 
ON what ground is it SPOKEN OF AS ‘ StMtHl ’ (FeMININE) AND 
‘ svabkdvafi * (Masculine) ? — If the form of these is not dif- 
ferentiated, THEN THEY SHOULD ALWAYS BE IN ONE AND THE 
SAME GENDER. — (1127-1130) 


CO^IMENTARY. 


For the following reason, the explanation provided is too narrow. — 
Because in connection with the same said states of Continiianeo and the rest, 
it is found that to each of these, words of all the three genders are applied. 
For instance, Appearance is spoken of as ‘ utpadah ’ (Birth, Masculine) ; 
Destruction is spoken of as ‘ ndshah ’ (Perishing, Masculine) ; Continuance is 
spoken of as ^ (Itmasvarupam^ (its own fonn, Neuter). — Now as regards 
Appearance, there can bo no ‘continuance’ or ‘destruction’ in it; how 
then could such words as ^lUpoitih^ (Feminine) and \jannm^ (Neuter) 
be applied to it ? Similarly as regards Destruction, there can be no ‘ con- 
tinuance ’ or ‘ appearance ’ in it ; how then could it bo spoken of by sucli 
terms as ‘ tirohhdvah ’ (Masculine), ‘ vindshah * (Masculine) and ‘ tirohha- 
vanam ’ (Neuter) ? — The particle ‘ api ’ in the Text se^rves to show that 
Destruction itself could not be spoken of by that same word.- — Similarly, 
as regards Continiuince, Destruction and Apj)oaranco being impossible 
therein, — it has to be explained on what grounds it is spoken of as ‘ sthitih ’ 
(Feminine) and ‘ Svabkdvah ’ (Masculine). 

It might be said that—““ inasmuch as these, Continuance and the rest, 
are not differentiated among themselves, each of them may bo capable of 
taking all the three Genders ”. 

The answer to this is stated in the words — ‘ If the form of these, etc. etc.* 
that is, if the form of these is not differentiated from each other, then there 
should, in reality, be only one, not three, Genders. — (1127-1130) 


The other party says : — “ The Feminine, Masculine and Neuter are so 
many different Universals, like the Universal ‘ Cow ’ and the like.” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 
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TEXT (1131). 

If the Feminine and the rest be held to be so many different 
Universals, — then all such should be reoarded as 

DISCARDED BY THE REJECTION OF THE 

‘ Universal ’ itself.— (1131) 

(miMEXTARY. 

On a previnns occasion, in course of the Examination of the ‘ Universal 
all |)articular Universals also have been discarded ; hence there (;an be no 
such particular Universals as ‘ Feminine ’ and the rest. Hence the dcjfinition 
provided is an ‘ impossible ’ one. — (1131) 

I’hen again, in connection with the particular Univwsals, wo find, — even 
without any other Universal, the application of such words as 
(Feminine), 'bhavali^ (Masculine), " samdnjjcun' (Neuter); — hence the 
dt>finition provided turns out to be ‘too narrow’. — This is what is shown 
in the following : — 


TEXT (1132). 

StCH words are APPLIED TO PARTICULAR UNIVERSALS, AS ' jdtih ' 
(Feminine), ‘ hhdvah ’ (Masculine) and ‘ sdrminyam ’ (Neuter). 

Nor is it possrBLE for Universals to subsist in 
OTHER Universals themselves. — (1132) 


C():\IMENTARY. 

‘ Nor is It possible, etc, etc .\ — Because tlie doctrine (of the othoi* party) 
is that Universals are devoid of Universals. Tliis has beini said on the 
basis of the doctrine of th(^ Vaisheslkas. 

The VaiyCihiranm, (Irammarians, however regard Universals as subsisting 
in Universals also ; as d(^clared in the following passage — ‘ Itlven when tho 
object and the Universal are denoted, all words are denotative of the 
Universal, inasmuch as all tilings exist in tho form of their functions 
(Vdkyapadiya, 3. 10). — What these peojile mean is as follows : — ^"J'he theories 
laid down in regard to Universals by other philosophers need not necessarily 
1)6 accepted by (grammarians ; as a matter of fact, Universals are inferred 
from the effects of the functions of tht^ connection between the word and 
t he resultant cognition ; and there can be no limit placed upon such Universals. 
Hence the basis of tho term ‘ Universals * consists in that Universal which 
has a common substratum as inferred from the perception of the effects 
of the said functions. What is meant by the Universal ‘ existing in the 
form of their functions ’ is that their special character is restricted by the 
functions of the word and the resultant Idea. 

This theory should be taken as rejected by what has been said (under 
Text 1131, second lino) that ‘all such Universals should be takoi^ as dis- 
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carded by the rejection of the Universal itself (in the chapter on Univeraalay — 
(1132) 

The following Text states the objection that is equally applicable to all : — 


TEXT (1133). 

How TOO CAN THERE BE SUCH WORDS AS ‘ Abhdvalp ’ (MaSCULTNE), 
‘ Nirupdkhyam ’ (Neuter) and ‘ Tuchchhatd ’ (Feminine) ? — 
From all this it follows that the entire scheme 
OF THREE Genders is purely conven- 
tional. — (1133) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no Universal in non-entities like the Hare’s Horns ; because it is 
a property of entities ; consequently the application of the words ‘ ahhdvn * 
and the rest to non-ontities should be impossible. Consequently the said 
rule regarding Genders is ‘ too narrow 

Thus it follows that the entire scheme of the three Genders is based 
solely upon Conventions made according to the whim of speakers. — (1133) 

The following Text shows that Number also (like Gender) cannot follow 
the presence and absence of the real state of tilings : — 


TEXT (1134). 

Number also is purely conventional, and is assumed through the 
WHIM OF the Speaker, even when there is discrimination 

BETWEEN DIFFERENCE AND NON-DIFFERENCE ; AS IS FOUND 
IN THE CASE OF WORDS LIKE ‘ Ddrd ’ (WiFE), ETC. 

AND ‘ Vipiim ’ (Forest), etc. — (1134) 

COMMENTARY. 

Number also is purely conventional, not real. In the case of words 
like ‘ ddrd ’ (which stands for tvife, and is yet treated as Masculine, and always 
Plural), though there is no difference (in what is denoted by this word and 
that denoted by other words like ^ patni etc.), yet its peculiar gender (and 
number) has been determined by mere whim. 

Thus the Reason put forward by us cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven ’• 
For instance, the Plural or the Singular Number of words is not always 
based upon the real multiplicity and singularity of things ; e.g. in the ease of 
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such words as ‘ ddrdh ‘ aikatd ‘ var§d \ etc. — even though there is no 
real multiplicity, yet they are used in the Plural Number. Similarly in the 
case * of such words as ‘ Vana *, ‘ Tribhuvana \ ‘ Jagat \ ‘ Qarmagan — 
even though there is no singularity, yet they are used in the Singular 
Number. Hence our Reason cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven ’. 

Nor is our Reason ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; for, if it were so, then everything 
would belong to everything. 

Lastly, because our Reason subsists in things where the Probandum 
is known to be present, therefore it cannot be said to be ‘ Contradictory — 
( 1134 ) 

In the following Texts the Author urges the fallacy of ‘ being unproven ’ 
against the Buddhist’s Reason — from Kvmdrila's point of view : — 


TEXTS (1135-1136). 

“ If words like ‘ Ddrdh ’ are ctsed in reference to the Individi-al 
AS well as the Universal, it is so applicable on the basis of 
THE Number of either Individuals or the Components. — 

The word ‘ Vana ’ denotes either Individuals as 
qualified by the Number of the Universal, or 
THE Universal as subsisting in a plurality 
OF Individuals.” [Shhkavdrtika-Vanavdda 
92-94.]— (1135-1136) 

COMMENTARY. 

Kumdrila argues as follows “ The word ‘ ddrdh ’ is applied sometimes 
to the Universal and sometimes to the Individual ; when it is applied to the 
Universal, then it is used according to the Number of the Individuals, — 
and these Individuals coiLsist in the many wmnen ; when however it is applied 
to the Individual, then it is usikI in accordance with the Plurality of the 
Oompononts of the Individual, in the fonn of hc»r hands, feet and other limbs. 
— ^In the case of the word ‘ Vana ’, what are denoted are the Individuals » 
in the shape of the Mango, Khadira, Paldsha and other particular trees, as 
qualified by the Number (Singular) of the Universal ‘ Tree ’ subsisting in all 
those individual trees ; and that is why the word is used in the Singular 
Number ‘ vanam ’ ; as wdiat it denotes is the Substance qualified by the 
Number of the Universal. Or what is denoted by the word ‘ vana ’ is the 
Universal itself as subsisting in the Individual trees, Dkava and the rest ; 
hence it is used in the Singular Number, the said Universal being one only. ” 
—( 1136 - 1136 ) 


The. answer to the above is as follows : — 
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TEXT (1137). 

In this way all words in the Singular Number become doomed. — 

If it be argued that “ in the case of other words (in the 
Singular Number) the Speaker’s wish does not lie 
that way ”, — then that wish itself might 
be the basis in the cases in 
QUESTION ALSO. — (1137) 

COMMENTARY. 

In tlie way described above, — ^all words in the Singular Niimbe?r, — like 
‘ vfk§ah ’ —become doomed, —discarded ; as the said reasoning would apply 
everywhere. As in regard to every word in the Singular Number, it might 
be said that “if the word is used in reference to the Individual, etc.”. 
{Kumar Ha's words in the preceding Text.) 

It might be argued that — “ in the case of other words, — like ‘ vrk^ah ’ — 
the Speaker’s wish do(\s not lie towards speaking of the Individuals and the 
Universals 

In that case, Number (in words) would not be in accordance with the 
nmnber of things, — on the contrary, the presence and absence that would 
detennine the Number (in words) would be the Speaker’s wish itself. In 
that case, in the case of words like ‘ ddrah ’ also, that same wish may very 
well fonn the determining factor ; the idea being that, oven when there is 
no diversity (multiplicity) in the tiling, the Plural Number is used becaus(i 
there is the Speaker’s wish to speak of it as many. 

Thus our Reason is not ‘ unproven’. — (1137) 

It has been asserted (by Kumdrila, quoted under Text 1136) that — 
“ the word ‘ vana ’ denotes the Individuals as qualified by the Number of 
the Universal ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1138). 

There can be no Number in the Universal at all. — Even if the 
Number were there in the Universal, how could the Indi- 
viduals BE qualified by THAT NUMBER ? — “ [ThEY COULD 
BE SO qualified] THROUGH THE Connection of what is 
connected (indirectly), or through direct 

CONNECTION ITSELF — fiF THIS BE HELD 
THEN THE ANSWER WOULD BE AS IN 
THE FOLLOWING ^ 60 ;^.]— (1138) 

COMMENTARY. 

There can bo no Number in the Universal ; as it subsists in substance 
only. 
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This lias been said in accordance with the doctrine of the Vaishe^ikas, 
In case that doctrine is not acco[)ted, and it is held that Number does belong 
to the Universal, — then, in what way could it be established that the 
Individuals, Dhava and otlu^r trees, are qualified by that Number (of the 
Universal) ? 

The following explanation might be offered: — “It could be so 
established either (indirectly) thronffh the connection of the connected, or through 
direct Connection itself ; that is, if the Number is something different from the 
Universal, then the Universal would be connected with the Singular Number, — 
and without Universal tlic^re would be connection of the Individuals, trees, 
Dfuiva and the rest ; thus the qualifying of the? Dhava and other Individual 
Trees would be done indirectly ; — if, on the other hand, the Number is not 
something different from the Universal, then that would be directly connected 
with the Individual Trees, which would thus become qualified by that 
Number. In this way it would be established that the Individuals are 
‘ qualified by the Number of the Universal ’. — (1138) 


The following Text sui)})lic's the answer to the explanation given (in the 
latter part of the preceding Text) : — 


TEXT (1139). 

If IT BE so, THEN EVEN A SINGLE TrEE COULD BE SPOKEN OF AS ' Vaim ’ 

(Forest) ; several trees also are spoken of as such only 
THROUGH Connection , and that is present in the 
SINGLE Tree also. — (1139) 

(^OM.MKNTARY. 


If the ay)plication of the word ‘ vnna ’ to Individual Trees, Dhava and 
tho rest, bo diu^ only to the presence of the connection of the Connected, or 
of Connection itself, then iwen a single tree could bo spoken of as ‘ Vana ’ ; 
as tho basis of the application would be present there. For instance, even 
the several trees — Dhaixi and th(‘. rest^ — are spoken of as ‘ Vann \ only through 
the connection of tho Number of the Universal,-— and not through anything 
else ; and this connection is present in the single IVee also ; — ^why then 
sJiould this also not be spoken of as ‘ vajui ’ ? — (1139) 


It has boon asserted (in Text 1 136, by Kumlriki) that “ the word ‘ vanu ’ 
may bo taken as denoting the Universal subsisting in the many individual 
trees) ”. 

Tho answor to tliis is as follows : — 
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TEXT (1140). 

That (Universal) which subsists in the many individual tobes 

IS THE SAME THAT SUBSISTS IN THE SINGLE INDIVIDUAL (TREE), — 
THE BASIS THEREOF BEING THE SAME IN BOTH OASES \ 
CONSEQUENTLY, THE IDEA OF ‘ Vana ’ (FoREST) 

SHOULD BE THERE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE SINGLE TrEE ALSO. — (114()) 

COMMENTARY. 

Under the said view also, a single Tree could be spoken of as ‘ Vana \ 
Because what the word ‘ vana ’ denotes is the Universal as subsisting in the 
many Individuals ; and that same Universal subsists in the single Individual 
tree, Dhava also ; thus the basis of the notion of ‘ vana ’ being the same in 
all cases, why should the notion of ‘ vana ’ not appear in connection with the 
single tree also ? — (1140) 

In the following Text^ the Author sums up his Reasoning : — 

TEXT (1141). 

Thus the use of words in the Singular and other numbers should 

BE REGARDED THROUGH CONCOMITANCE AND NON-CONCOMITANCE, 

AS DEPENDING ENTIRELY UPON THE SpEAKER’s WHIM, — 

NOT UPON THE REAL STATE OF THINGS ; AS IT 
IS NOT ALWAYS IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
THIS LATTER. — (1141) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ As it is, etc. etc.' ; because the real state of things is not exactly as 
expressed by the words. — (1141) 

It lias been argued (under Text 973, by Kumarila) that — “ the Apoha 
can have no connection with (jlender and Number, etc.”; where the ‘ etcetera * 
is meant to include the connection of Action, Time and so forth. 

This is answered in the following — 

TEXT (1142). 

The Connection of Action, Time, etc. has been already rejected 
BEFORE. Hence all these also are purely conventional, 

AND DO NOT really subsist in Individuals 
also. — (1142) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Before ’, — ^i.e. in course of the rejection of such concepts as Action, 
Time and so forth, the connection also of Action, etc. has been discarded ; 
hence these also cannot belong to things. 

‘ Conventional ’ — created by Convention. — (1142) 
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Even granting that these (Gender, Number, Action, etc.) belong to things, 
— inasmuch as the Apoha in the form of tlie ‘ Reflected Image ’ is appre- 
iiended by deluded persons as sfmietliing external,- through this appre- 
hension, connection with Gender, Number and the rc'st would be there tlirough 
the Individual. — Hence what has been asserted (by Kumar ila, under 973) 
to the effect that — “ the Individual being something that cannot be spoken 
of by words, the connection cannot be through that (‘ithcr -is ‘ Incon- 
clusive ’. 

It is also ‘ unproven ' unadmitted under the theory that all this 
is purely ‘illusory ’ ; this latt(5r fact is shown in the following — 


TEXT (1143). 

In fact, THE Apoha is denoted as apprehended in the form of the 
Individual ; and the Apoha therefore is connected with 
GENDER, ETC. THROUGII THAT INDIVIDUAL. — (1143) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Apoha is detwted ’ — by the Word. 

‘ Tat ’ — ^Therefore. 

‘ Asya ’—of the Apoha, — (1143) 

It has been argued (under 974, by Kumiirila) that — “in the case of 
Verbs, ‘ the exckisioyi of other thimjs ’ is not apprehended ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1144). 

The Word is used only for the purpose of bringing about the 

COGNITION OF THE THING. INTENDED ; HENCE THE ‘EXCLUSION 
OF WHAT IS NOT-INTENDED ’ BECOMES APPREHENDED 
BY IMPLICATION. — (1144) 

COMMENTARY. 

That “in the case of N'erbs the exclusion of other things is not 
apprehended ” cannot bo admitted. Because when a person uses a word, it 
is not because he is Jiddicted to such use, but for the purpose of bringing 
about the cognition, — in the person hearing the word — in regard to a certain 
thing that is intended, desired, to be known. ( Vmsequently, when the desired 
thing is apprehended, the exclusion of the timlesired thing also becomes appre- 
hended by implication ; as the ‘ desired ’ and the ‘ undesired ’ are mutually 
exclusive. — ( 1 144) 

It might be argued that “ all things are desired **. — ^The answer to that 
is as follows : — , • 
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TEXT (1145). 

All things cannot be desired ; as, in that case, there would be no 

RESTRICTION REGARDING ANY DENOTATIONS. HeNCE IN THE 
CASE OP WORDS LIKE ‘ CoOKS ’ AND THE LIKE, 

THERE IS CLEARLY ‘ SOMETHING EX- 
CLUDED — (1145) 

COMMENTARY. 

If all things wore ‘ desired ’ (to be expressed), then there could bo no re- 
striction regarding the denotation of words ; in that ease, it would not bo 
possible for the hearer to undertake any activity that might be called for 
on the hearing of the word ; conseciuently it cannot bo right that all tilings 
are desired (to be expressed). 

From all this it follows that in the (?ase of words like ‘ cooks ’ (Verbs) 
there is ‘ exclusion of the undesired by implication ; and it is quite clearly 
apprehended. — ( 1145) 

The following Texts also proceed to show' how the said ‘ exclusion of tho 
unintended ’ is exprt*ssed hy implication : — 


TEXTS (1146-1147). 

When the verb ‘ pachfiti ’ (‘ Cooks ’) is uttered, what is t^nderstood 

IS THAT ‘ HE IS NOT DOING NOTHING, — NOR IS HE eating OR gambling 

WHERE THE ‘ EXCLUSION OP OTHER ACTS ’ IS CLEARLY APPRE- 
HENDED. Thus, whatever is intended (to be spoken), 

THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING ‘ EXCLUDED ’ BY THE 

‘ Relative negation — ^'mis something being 
‘ DOING nothing ’ AND ALSO OTHER ACTS 
(THAN THE ONE MEANT TO BE SPOKEN 
OF BY THE VERB 

USED). — (1146-1147) 

COMMENTARY. 

From the above it is clear that the verb ‘ pachati * (cooks) excludes 
‘ doing nothing and also other acts like Eating, Gamhling and the like, — 
which thus are the ‘ excluded through ‘ Relative Negation Hence the 
assertion that “ there is nothing that is denied in the form of Relative 
Negation ” (Text 974) is not true. 

In tho compound ‘ ParyuddsiUmakdpohyam \ — ‘ paryaddsatmakam ’ is 
to be taken as qualifying ‘ apohyam ’. 

‘ Whatever is intended to he spoken of — by that, there is something to be 
‘ excluded ’ through Relative Negation, in the shape of ‘ doing notPiing ’ and 
the rest. — (1146-1147) 
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It has been asserted (in Text 975, by KumdriUi) that — “ the ‘ cooking ^ 
remains im-negatived in its own form 

The following Text shows that this assertion involves self-contradiction 
on the part of Kumdrllu : — 


TEXTS (1148-1149). 

Your assertion that “ the Cooking remains un-negatived in its 
OWN form involves self-contradiction ; because the 
WORDS ‘ in its own FORM ’ CAN ONLY MEAN THAT ‘ THERE 
IS NEGATIVING OF THE FORM OF OTHER ACTS ’ ; 
OTHERWISE THE EMPHASISING WOULD BE 
MEANINGLESS. — ( 1 148- 1 149) 


COM^MKXrARY. 

Question : — “ In what way is there self-coiitradietiori ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ Because what the words, etc. etc. --That is, when it is asserted 
tliat ‘ the Cooking remains nn-negatived in its own form ’, the (*mphasis laid 
upon the last phrase indi(;ates that the Cooking remains itself by negativing 
the forms of other acts. If that were not the meaning, then the ejnphasis 
that you have laid upon the plirase ‘ in its own fonn ’ w^ould bo meaningless, 
as there would be nothing that w'ould be precluded by that emphasis. — (1148 
-1149) 

It has been argued (under 2^ext 976, by Kumdrilu) that — “ the idea of 
something to he accomjilished, as also the idea of the Fast, etc. would be 
baseless ”. 

This is answered in the following — 


TEXTS (1150-1151). 

Apoha BEING FEATURELESS, WHAT SORT OF ‘ ACCOMPLISHMENT ’ COULD 
THERE BE OF IT i CERTAINLY THERE IS NO ‘ ACCOMPLISHMENT ’ 

OF THE ‘ Sky-lotus ’ etc. — If it be urged that ‘'in- 
asmuch AS it is APPREHENDED AS A thing, IT APPEARS 
AS with features ”, — then (we ask) what if 
it is so ? — [It may be said that] “ from 
this it would follow that it 
has the same PROPERTIES AS 
ENTITIES.” — (1150-1151) 

COMMENTARY. 

If the Apoha has been apprehended by you as featureless, then how 
(•an you say “ because it is accomplished ” ? Certainly there is ng accom- 
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plishment of such t hings as the ‘ sky -flower ’ ; and that because all such are 
featureless. 

The following might be urged — “ Even though Apoha is featureless 
in reality^ yet by deluded persons it is conceived as something external, 
and hence, it comes to appear as mith features 

The answer - his is — What if it is so ? That is, even if the Apoha 
appears to bo with features^ how does that help you in the present context ? 

The oth(ir party replies — ‘‘ In that case, etc, etc. ; — that is, what follows 
from it is that, just ns the positive entity is a|)prohended in accomplished 
form, so Apoha also, being cognised as having the same properties as positive 
entities, is appreliended as sometliing accomplished ; hence the assertion that 
‘ it is accomplished ’ is quite right — (1150-1151) 

The answer to the above argument of the opponent is that, if it is as 
just explained, then you yourself have shown the basis of the notion of 
‘ being accomplished ’ and of that of ‘ past ’ and so forth, and consequently 
you should not say that all tliis becomes baseless. 

This is what is shown in the following — 

TEXT (1152). 

Thus then, the notion oe ‘ being accomplished as also the con- 
ception OF THE ‘ Past ’ etc., — being of the same foem as 
Positive entities, — comes to be based upon 
THAT SAME. — (1152) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Based upon that same i.e. basod upon the apprehension of the 
fact that they are of the same cliaractor ns Positive entities. — (1152) 

It has been argued (under Text 977, by Kumurila) that — “ In the case of 
all such denotations as Injunction and the rest, there is no idea of the 
exclusion of other things ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1153). 

In the case -of all such Denotations as the Injunction and the 

MKE, — what is ‘ EXCLUDED ’ (NEGATIVED) IS ‘ NON-EXISTENCE 
etc., — EXACTLY THAT WHICH IS NOT MEANT TO BE SPOKEN 
OF ; BUT THIS IS DONE BY IMPLICATION, — 

NOT DIRECTLY BY THE WORD. — (1163) 

COMMENTARY. 

All such Denotations as the Injunction and the like are alwayf' 
differentiated from ‘ Negation ’ and the rest, and are apprehended as such ; 
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SO that what is ‘ excluded ’ and negatived in their case is ‘ non-existence 
which is what is not meant to be spoken of by the word concerned. Thus 
there is here also the apprehension of the ‘ exclusion of other things — 
(1153) 


It has been argued (under Text, 977, by Kumdrila) that — “ In the case 
of a negative appearing with another negative, what sort of Apoha could be 
there ? *’ 

The answer to this is as follows ; — 


TEXTS (1154-1156). 

Of similar kind would rk the Apoha, when a negative is joined 
WITH another negative ; JUST AS IT IS APPREHENDED WHEN 
THERE ARE FOUR NEGATIVES. In SOME CASKS, WHEN A NEGATIVE IS 
ASSOCrATED WITH ANOTHER NEGATIVE, WHAT IS APPREHENDED FROM 
IT IS SOMETHING POSITIVE ; THE THIRD NEGATIVE EXPRESSES THE 
NEGATION (absence) OF THxVT POSITIVE THING ; AND WHEN FOR THE 
NEGATIVING OF THAT AGAIN A FOURTH NEGATIVE IS USED, IF 
THAT IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF, WHAT IS DENOTED BY IT IS THE 
‘ EXCLUSION OF ANOTHER — (1154-1156) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ Tachchatu^taya, etc. ’ — whore there are four negatives. 

Question : — “ In what form is it apprehended ? ’* 

Answer : — ‘ When a negative, etc. etc. — ^Tho word ‘ arthah ’ is to be taken 
MS co-ordinated with the word ‘ vidhih 

‘ Negation of that \ — i.e. the negation of the said positive tiling. 

‘ For the negativing of that ’, — ^i.e. for the negativing of what lias been 
expressed by the third negative (by itself), as apart from the positive factor. 

‘ Tunyah ’ — ^is fourth ; — the form being due to the rule which lays down 
the addition of the affix ‘ yat ’ in the sense of inaking up, to the term ‘ chatur \ 

the elision of the first letter. 

* If that is meant to he spoken of — ^i.e. on the use of the fourth negative. 

‘ By U * — ^i.e. by the fourth negative. 

‘ The exclusion of another is denoted ’ ; — ^i.e. it expresses the Reflection, 
iu the positive form, as differentiated from the negation expressed by the 
third negative. — (1154-1156) 


The Author makes this same idea clear by means of an Example,: — 

38 
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TEXTS (1157-1158). 

When it is said ‘ ndsau na pachati ’ (‘ It is not that he does not 
COOK ’) WHAT IS understood IS THAT ‘ HE COOKS ’ ; IF A THIRD 

NEGATIVE IS ADDED, WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD IS EITHER THAT 
‘ HE IS DOING NOTHING ’ OR THAT ‘ HE IS DOING SOME- 
THING OTHER THAN COOKING ’ ; — AND WHEN A 
FOURTH NEGATIVE IS ADDED, WHAT IS UNDER- 
STOOD IS SOMETHING DIFFERENTIATED 
FROM THIS LAST, THAT IS, ‘ HE IS COOK- 
ING So THAT HERB THE * EX- 
CLUSION OF ANOTHER ’ IS 
SIMILAR TO THAT IN THE 
CASE OF THE affirmative 
sentence. — (1157-1158) 

COiMMENTARY. 

‘ Differentiated, etc. ’ — i.e. from the idea of his doing nothing, or of his 
doing sometliing other thaii cookintj. 

‘ Exclusion of another is shniUir to that in the case, etc. etc. ’ ; — Just as 
in the case of tho affirmative sentence ‘ He is cooking what is expressed 
by implication is tho negation of his doing nothing or doing something else, — 
so also in the case of the second negative, it is seen that it expresses tho 
negation of the same doing nothing, etc. It is only for the purpose of making 
things clearer that the use of four negatives has been cited. — (1157-1158) 

It has been argued (under Text 978, by Kumdriki) that — “ in tho case 
of the particles cha and the rest, there can be no connection with the 
negative ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1159). 

Of particles like ‘ cha ’ the meaning intended is something like 

‘ combination ’ ; and thus there would be ‘ EXCLUSION BY 

THAT, OF THINGS OTHER THAN THAT, IN THE SHAPE OF 

‘Option’ and the like. — (1159) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include such terms as ‘ vd which denote 
option, — tho term api\ which donoiBH probability, connection, etc., — the term 
‘ tu * which denotes qualification, — and the term ‘ eva ’ which denotes em- 
phasis. 

‘ Other than that — ^i.e. other than Combination, etc. 

‘ By that ’ — i.e. by tho term ^ cha \ — (1159) 
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It has been argued (under Text 978, by Kumdrila) that — “ In the case 
of the meaning of the Sentence, ‘ exclusion of other things ’ cannot be 
indicated 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1160-1161). 

^ThE exclusion OF others’ IS CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD IN THE CASE OF 
THE MEANINCS OF A SENTENCE. Tt IS ONLY THE DENOTATIONS OF 
CERTAIN AVORDS CONSTRXTED TOGETHER THAT IS SPOKEN OP 
AS ‘ THE MEANING OF THE SENTENCE * ; AVHAT AVOULD BE ‘ EX- 
CLUDED ’ BY THESE WORDS WOULD CLEARLY BE THE THINGS 
DIFFERENT FROM THOSE DENOTED BY THESE AVORDS ; SO 
THAT THE SAME WOULD BE ‘ EXCLUDED ’ BY THE MEANING 
OF THE Sentence also. Because the meaning of the 
Sentence is NOTurNG apart from the meanings of 
THE WORDS (composing 1T). — (1160-1161) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Construed together ’ — Related, as causts and effect. 

‘ Things excluded ’ — by the words. 

Objection : — “ The denotation of words is one thing, and totally different 
from that is tlie meaning of the Sentence ; why then is it said that what are 
‘ excluded ’ by the denotation of t he Avords would also be ‘ excluded ’ by the 
moaning of the sentence ? ” 

Answer : — ' It is nothing apart from that ’ ; — the meaning of the sentence 
is not any tiling different from the denotations of the words, — ^in the shape of 
something of a mixed cliaracter, like the colour of the Kalmdsa ; because 
such a thing, if it existed, would be perceixed, and yet it is not per- 
ceived.— ( 1 160- 1 16 1 ) 

This same idea is made clearer by means of an Example : — 


TEXT (1162). 

When the meaning of the Sentence — ‘ Chaitra, bring the cow — 
has been comprehended, AVHAT IS UNDERSTOOD, BY IMPLICA- 
TION, IS THE Ajioha (exclusion) of OTHER AGENTS, 

OTHER OBJECTS AND SO FORTH (THAN 
THOSE EXPRESSED BY THE AVORDS OF 

THE Sentence). — (1162) 


COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the said sentence, nothing else comes into the mind 
’ xcopt what is expressed by the words — ‘ Chaitra ’ etc. — composing it,; and 
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when Chaitra has been comprehended, the exclusion of non-chaitra also becomes 
comprehended through implication. Otherwise, — ^if the exclusion of other 
Agents, etc. were not meant, then the mention of Chailra, etc. would be mean- 
ingless ; and hence no such sentence could be addressed by any person to 
any one ; and there would be an end to all usage in the world. — (1162) 

It has been argued (under Text 979, b^' Kumar iUi) that — “ notliing is 
comprehended in the case of such words as ‘ Non-exclusion of others * 
(‘ ananydpoha *) ”. 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1163). 

In the case op such words as ‘ amtnydpoha ’ (‘ non-exclusion of 

OTHERS ’), WHAT IS COMPREHENDED CANNOT BE SOMETHING 
POSITIVE, AS DESIRED BY THE OTHER PARTY ; BECAUSE 

THE Universal and such other likely 
POSITIVE denotations HAVE BEEN 
already discarded. — (1163) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is true that, in realitj", notliing positive,— in the shape of the Universal, 
etc. is comprehended ; because all these have been rejected in detail in 
the Chapters dealing with the Universal, etc. — (1163) 


Question : — “ What, then, is it that is comprehended ? ” 
Answer ; — 


TEXT (1164). 

In fact, the conception that follows from this word ENVISAGES 
something positive ; AND IT IS ONLY LATER ON THAT THERE 
APPEARS THE IDEA OF THE NEGATION (EXCLUSION) OF 
WHAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD ‘ Apoha \ — (1164) 

COMMENTARY. 

Objection : — “ If it is hold that there appears the idea of the negation 
of what is denoted by the word ‘ Apoha ’, — ^then Apoha only should not 
be regarded as the denotation of the word ; as that is negatived by it.” 
Answer : — 
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TEXT (1165). 

Words like this, however, are unconformable, as there is absence 
OF connection. All verbal cognitions do not always 

ENVISAGE THINGS AS THEY ACTUALLY EXIST. — (1165) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Words like this ’ — i.o. Like ‘ aruinydpoha \ 

‘ Unconformuble \ — ^i.e. not in conformity with any real state of things. 

Question : — “ Why so ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ As there is absence of connection ’ ; — ^i.e. there is no connec- 
tion with any such thing as is expressed by the word ; because any positive 
entity in the shape of the Universal, etc. as denoted by words has already 
been rejected. 

Qmstion : — “ If that is so, then how is it that the word ‘ Ananya/poJia ’ 
brings about the idea of the ‘ negation of what is denoted by the word ‘ Apoha * 
(as just declared by you) ? ” 

Answer: — ^ All verbal cognitions, etc, eU \\ — ^That is, there are some 
verbal cognitions, as arising out of imin*essions duo to repeated false con- 
ceptions, which envisage things that do not exist ; and either the existence 
or non-existence of things cannot be j)rovcd on the basis of such cognitions. — 
(1105) 

It has been argued (under Text 979, by Kurnarila) that — “ in the case 
of such words as cognisable, knoivable and the like, there can be notliing that 
is ‘ excluded ’ ”. 

Tlie answer to tliis is as follows : — 

TEXT (1166). 

In THE CASK OF SUCH WORDS AS ‘ COGNISABLE ’ AND ‘ KNOWABLE — 

WHICH IS IT IN AVHOSE CASE THERE IS NOTHING ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ? 

Certainly, such a word is never used by in- 
telligent MEN, ALONE BY ITSELF AND 
S Ul) DENLY. — ( 1 1 66) 

COMMENTARY, 

Among the w’ords ‘ cognisable ’ and the like, which is it in whose case 
it is said that there is nothing ‘ excluded ’ ?— If it is said in regard to the 
word ‘ Imowable ’ alono by itself, apart from any sentence, and independently 
of all connection with other words, — then the argument is superfluous ; 
because a word alone by itself is never used, and hence has no meaning at all. 

This is what is shown in the text b}'^ the words — ‘ Certainly such a 
word, etc, etc,' ; — ‘ alone — ^w-ithout any other words. — ‘ Suddenly ’ — ^without 
any context. 

As a matter of fact, it is for the benefit of the listeners that words are 
uttered, — not because the speaker has the liabit of using them ; — and a 
single word could not confer any benefit on the listener, in the shape of remov- 
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ing his doubt or ignorance. For instance, if the word did bring about in the 
listener a cognition free from all doubt, after sotting aside his doubts and 
misconceived notions, — then it would have conferred a benefit on ‘him ; 
no such benefit can be said to bo conferred by any word used singly by itself. 
—( 1166 ) 

In fact, the use of the word 1ms its use only in helping to remove the 
doubt and ignorance of the listener and bring aboiit his well -ascertained 
cognition ; and hence it can be usefully used only in a sentence ; — tliis is 
what is shown in the following — 

TEXTS (1167-1168). 

In FACT, THE Word is used by intelligent persons only for the 

PURPOSE OF REMOVING THE DOUBTFIJI. AND WRONG IDEAS THAT 
SOME ONE MAY HAVE IN REGARD TO A CERTAIN THING. 

Consequently, it is only when used by such men 

AND WHEN BRINGING ABOUT COGNITIONS FREE 
FROM DOUBT AND MISTAKE THAT THE WORD 
BECOMES USEFUL. — (1167-1168) 

‘ Areka ’ is Doubt. 

‘ Sortie one ’ — i.e. the listener. 

‘ In regard to a certain thing ’ — some obje<;t. 

' For removing it, etc' — i.e. for removing doubt and wrong notions. 

‘ Thia ’ — by such words as ‘ knowable ’ and the like. 

‘ Taih ’ — by the intelligent persons. — (1167-1168) 

If what the opponent has said is with reference to the words in question 
as occurring in a sentence, — then what is said cannot be admitted. — ^This is 
shown in the following — 


TEXTS (1169-1170). 

What is regarded by dull-witted persons as open to doubt is 

WHAT is ‘ EXCLUDED ’ BY THE WORD IN QUESTION ; OTHERWISE, 
THE UTTERANCE OF THE WORD WOULD BE USELESS. — If HE 
DOES NOT REGARDS ANYTHING AS OPEN TO DOUBT, THEN 
WHY DOES HE ASK (ANOTHER PERSON) ABOUT IT ? — 

If ONE UTTERS A WORD THAT DOES NOT 
BRING ABOUT EMBELLISHMENT (ENLIGHTEN- 
MENT), — HOW CAN HE BE REGARDED AS A 
SANE-MINDED PERSON ? — (1169-1170) 

COMM KNT ARY. 

What is ‘ excluded ’ by the word ‘ knowable ’ occurring in a sentence 
is just that which is regarded by dull-ioitted persons — persons with dull in- 
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telligence, — aa open to doubt. Hence it cannot be admitted that in the 
case of words like ‘ knowablc there is nothing that can be ‘ excluded 

^ 'Otherwise ’ ; — if it does not ‘ exclude ’ what is doubted by dull-witted 
persons. 

It might be argued that — “ The listener may have not doubted anything 

The answer to that is — ‘ If he does not regard, etc, etc. \ — If the listener 
has no doubts regarding anything, then why does he seek for advice from 
another person ? It is only for ascertaining things that one questions 
another person ; otherwise he would be mad. 

It might be argued that — Even if the listener has any doubts regarding 
anything, that doubt cannot bo removed by the word in question.” 

The answer to this is — ‘ If one utters a word, etc, etc, ’ ; — ' Samskdra' 
is emhellishinent, in th(^ form of the removal of the listener'* s doubt ; the word 
that has this embellishment is (^iie that brings about the said removal ; the 
affix ‘ kap ’ is added according to PdmnVs Sutra ‘ Shesdd vihhdsd ’. 

‘ Bruvan th(> explainer using the word. 

‘ l{o 2 v can he, etc. etc, ’ — That is, he would be insane. Because it is only 
for the embellislnuent (enlightenment) of listeners that words are used. — 
(1109-1170) 

Question-, — ‘‘What, and in what sentence, is that which is open to 
doubt in the mind of the dull-witted person, — which is ‘excluded’ by the 
word in question ? ” 

A nswer : — 

TEXT (1171). 

When it is asserted that ‘ Colour is cognisahle by visual perception ’ 

— THIS CERTAINLY SERVES TO ‘ EXCLUDE ’ (DENY) SOMETHING 
SUPPOSED BY SOME PERSON. — (1171) 

CO^IMENTARY. 

‘ This * — i.e. the sentence ‘ Colour is cognisable by Visual Perception ’. 
-(1171) 

Question : — “ What is it that is supposed ? ” 

A nswer : — 

TEXT (1172). 

[The supposition is] — “ It is not by the Cognition through the 
Eye alone that the Blue and other colours are cognisable, — 

BUT ALSO BY THE ONE ETERNAL COGNITION, THROUGH 
THE Ear ALSO.” — (1172) 


COMMENl^ARY. 

The dull-witted man might suppose that Colour is cognisable also 
by the Eternal Cognition through the Ear ; — and it is this supposition that 
is ‘ excluded ’ (negatived) by the sentence ‘ Colour is cognisable by the 
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Cognition through the Eye ’ ; the meaning being that — ‘ Colour is cognisable 
by Cognition through the Eye onl 3 % not by Cognition through the Ear and other 
organs'. — (1172) 


TEXTS (1173-1174). 

The word ‘ cognisable ’ is used when there are such doubts as — 
( a ) ‘ are all things cognisable as momentary, or not ? — 
(6) Are all things cognisable by the cognition of an 
all-knowing person ? (c) Are Negations, whfch do 
not bring about any cognition, cognisable ? — 
(1173-1174) 


COMMENTARY. 

(a) ‘ Are all tilings cognisable as momentary, or not ? ’ — (6) ‘ Are all 
things cognisable by tlie Cognition of an Omniscient Person ? ’ — (c) ‘ Are 
Negations, — ^which are of the nature of the absence of all determining features, 
and which do not even bring about a cognition — cognisable ? ’ — A\'"hen such 
doubts appear, then, it is said — ‘ all tilings are cognisable as momentary ; — 
and they art? cognisable by an Omniscient Person ; — and Negations also are 
cognisable — And in all these what is ‘ excluded ’ (negatived) is the supposition 
that ‘ things are cognisable as non-momentary ’ and so forth. — (1173-1174) 

Question : — “ Is all tliis supposition negativ(?d by the mere assertion 
(of cognisability in a certain form) ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1175). 

That they are cognisable in the forms asserted follows from the 
fact that It HAS been PROVED THAT ALL THINGS ARE momentmy 
AND so forth. Negation also is cognisable as illusory, as 
IT HAS been proved THAT IT IS IN THAT FORM. — (1175) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ In the forms asserted ' — i.e. as ‘ momentary ’ and the rest ; as all this 
has been established by proofs. 

Question : — “ How is Negation cognisable ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ Negation also is cognisable, etc. etc. ' ; — ‘ in that form ', — ^i.e. in 
the form of Negation. 

As a matter of fact, even non-entities are also somehow proved to exists 
hence they are regarded as cognisable ; if they were not so, then there could be 
no usage regarding them. — (1175) 

Says the Opponent : — “ Are Words cognisable as evanescent (non-eternal), 
or not ? — ^When this doubt is raised, and the answer is — ‘ cognisable ’ ; — 
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if the man who is ignorant of the context in which the word ‘ cognisable ’ 
has been uttered, hears only the word ‘ cognisable there does appear in 
him some sort of a cognition of a nebulous character. — If then the word 
‘ cognisable ’ V)y itself (apart from a sentence) had no denotation, then how is 
there the said cognition that is expressed by it ? ” 

Answe^r ; — 


TEXTS (1176-1178). 

That words like ‘ knowable ‘ cognisable * serve as the means 

OF PRODUCING COGNITFONS (iDEAS) HAVING BEEN PERCEIVED ONLY 
WHEN THEY APPEAR IN A SENTENCE, — IF, AT SOME OTHER TIME* 
THEY ARE FOUND TO BE USED ALONE BY THEMSELVES, THE IDEA 
THAT IS PRODUCED BY THEM, IN REGARD TO THINGS THAT ARE 
NEBULOUS, IS IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHAT HAS BEEN FOUND IN 
THE CASE OF THEIR USE IN A SENTENCE. — In FACT, IN THE CASE 
OF WORDS LIKE ‘ JaR ’ ALSO, IT IS THE SAME ; SO THAT THE WORDS 
‘ KNOWABLE ’ AND THE LIKE ARE JUST LIKE THE WORDS ‘ JaR ’ AND 
THE REST. — (1176-1178) 

COMMENTARY. 

Wliat the wliolc of this means is as follows : — As a matter of fact, there 
is no Cognition following from the hearing of the word (‘cognisable’) by 
itself ; what ha})pens in such cases is that the man has previously heard the 
word used in a sentence as conveying a definite meaning, — so that when 
hosubseqTicntly hears it pronounced alone by itself, ho has his mind influenced 
by the similarity of the word in the two cases, and he comes to presume 
that he has understood its meaning. That tliis is so is shown by the 
fact that under this latter presumption, the n('bulous and wavering idea that 
the listener has is of those same things which he cognised on previous occasions, 
when the word was used in sentences. 'Phis is exactly the same as in the case 
of the ordinary words like ‘ Jar ’. — For instance, the question having been 
put — ‘ Shall I bring water in a Jar or in the Hands ? — ^The answer is ‘ In 
the Jar * ; if the man who hears this last word alone is ignorant of the context 
in which it has been uttered, — the idea that he has is in accordance with the 
meaning of the word ‘ Jar ’ that he had understood in those previous sentences 
that ho had heard with that word in them. 

Thus then it follows that words like ‘ cognisable * are just as denotative 
of particular tilings as other denotative words. This is what is pointed 
out in the Text by the words — ^ So that, etc, etc, ’. — (1170-1178) 

It has been argued (under Text 980, by Kumarila) that^ — “ Rather than 
assume the Thing ‘ excluded ’, it is far better to assume the thing itself ”. 
Tills is ansu^ered in the following — ^ « 
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TEXTS (1179-1180). 

The STATEMENT THAT, “ RaTHER THAN ASSUME THE ‘ EXCLUDED ' THING 
IT IS FAR BETTER TO ASSUME THE THING ITSELF ”, IS SELF-CON- 
TRADICTORY : AS IN EVERY CASE THERE IS ‘ EXCLUSION OF 
SOME OTHER THING ThAT THING ALONE IS ASSUMED 
WHICH IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF ; HENCE THERE IS 
IMPLICATION OF THAT WHICH IS MEANT TO BE 
SPOKEN OF ; BUT ALL THINGS ARE NOT 
MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF. — (1179-1180) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Thing itself, etc. etc. ’. — Tt is an Entitu, —not not a rion-ontity -meant to 
be spoken of, wliich is assumed by iis, on the basis of actual cognition, to be 
denoted ’ by the word ; hence when that is ap|)rehended, tliere is, through 
Implication, the ‘ Exclusion ’ of what is not meant to be spoken of ; so that 
our explanation of the word and its denotation does not fail to apply in any 
case. 

In fact, it is in reference exactly to those cases where doubts are likely 
to arise in the mind of the dull-witted person that our Teacher lias made 
the following statement : — Having assumed the non-cognisnhle, through 
the exclusion of that, we have the inference of the cognisahh ’. — (1179-1 180) 

It has been argued (under Text 980, by Kunwrila) that — “ Inasmuch as 
the idealistic form of things has been denied, nrithing internal (purely sub- 
jective) can be denoti'd b\' words ”, 

The answer to that is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1181-1183). 

As FOR THE DENIAL OF THE [dpJlUstic form of things, — SUCH DENIAL IS 
IMPOSSIBLE BECAUSE THE FACT IS SELF-EVIDENT; AS ACTUALLY 
THERE ARE SEVERAL IMPOSITIONS WITHOUT ANY BASIC REALITY. — 

It has to be admitted that there must be something in the 
Idea (or Cognition) itself which appertains specifically to 

EACH OBJECT ENVISAGED BY IT; AND THAT IS PRECISELY ITS 
‘ NATURE ’ ; — AND THIS SAME ‘ NATURE ’ OF THE IDEA HAS BEEN 
SPOKEN OF BY US AS ‘ FORM ’, ‘ REFLECTED IMAGE ‘ APPEARANCE 

' Figuring ‘ Manifestation ’. So that there is only a differ- 
ence IN THE NAME, WITHOUT ANY REAL DIFFERENCE. — (1181-1183) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Impossible ’ — to make. 

Question In what way is the fact of the Thing being of the form 
of tlie Idea (cognition) self-evident ? ” 
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Answer : — ‘ As actually there are, etc. etc. \ — In Dreams and ether fonns 
of cognition, it is found that, oven in the absence of a real substratum, tlua’c are 
imposed cognitions, cJearlj^ known to the meanest cowherd, — ^and this fact is 
self-evident to every man in his own experience. It cannot be right to say 
that “ in these cases what is cognised is the real thing as existing at other 
places and at other times ” ; — because the thing cognised is not cognised in 
that form ; and one thing cannot be cognised in the form of any other thing ; 
for if it did, then it would lead to an absiu’dity. 

Further, you will have to admit that there is some peculiarity in the 
Cognition itself due to the cognised object, — by virtue of which, even though 
as Cognition, every Cognition is tlie same, \'ot every individual cognition 
differs from the other, so that in one there is apprehension of the Blue, not 
of the Yellow colour ; and on this basis there is a differentiation in (k^gnition. — 
And when you admit this, then, by implication, it would also become admitted 
that the Cognition has jorm. Because without such form it wcnild be im- 
possible to definitely ascertain the particular nature of the Cognition. Hence 
what you speak of as the ‘ nature ’ of the Cognition is nothing other than 
what we sf)eak of as ‘ Form ‘ figuring ’ and so forth ; so that the onlj’ 
dispute betwe(‘n us is one regarding iiaines. — (1181-1183) 

It has b(>en argiu'd (under Text 981, by Kumarila) that — “Nothing 
excluded is noticed in the case of such words as ‘ evani ’ and the like 
'rho answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1184). 

In the cask of the word ‘ evam ’ (Thus), there is ' naivam ' (not 

thus) which IS CLEARI.Y ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ; IN THE SENSE OF ‘IN 
ANOTHER manner’. — (1184) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘It is thus — and not thus\ in this way there is the idea of ‘another 
manner ’ wliich is what is ‘ excluded ’ — differentiated — by the word ‘ evam \ 
‘ Thus ’ ; and this is clearly apprehended. — So that our theory of Verbal 
Denotation does not fail to apply to this case also. — (1184) 


In this way the criticisms urged by Kumarila have been answered. 
The Author now proceeds to answer those urged by XJddyotnJcara. 

It has been argued (under Text 982, by Uddyotakara) — “ What is it 
that is assumed to be excluded in the ca.se of the word ‘ sarva \ ‘ all ’ ? ’* 

The answer to that is as follows ; — 
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TEXT (1185). 

In the CASE OF THE WORD ‘ ALL ’ ALSO, AS PRESENTED IN ACTUAL USAGE, 
THERE IS SOMETHING ‘ EXCLUDED ’ ; AND WHAT IS REGARDED AS 
MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OP HERB ALSO IS THE ‘ EXCLUSION 
OF OTHERS*. — (1185) 

COMMENTARY. 

Hero also, as in the case of words like ‘ knowable the word ‘ all ’ is 
never used alone by itself ; it is always used in a sentence ; hence what is 
‘ excluded ’ by it would be just that in regard to wliich there may be doubt in 
the mind of dull-witted persons. 

‘ Ahhidhitsitah ’ — ^meant to be spoken of. — (1185) 

Question ; — “ What is it that is meant to be spoken of ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1186). 

‘ All THINGS ARE SOULLESS "(ill MEN ARE GONE — IN SUCH SENTENCES, 
WHAT IS APPREHENDED IS entirety , AND WHAT IS ‘ EXCLUDED * 

IS A CERTAIN FACTOR. — (1186) 

com:vientary. 

Question : — “ Wliat is the fac?tor that is excluded ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1187). 

There are such misconceptions as — ‘only external things like 
THE Jar are soulless ‘ only some men can go ’ ; and it is 
THESE that are ‘ EXCLUDED ’. — (1187) 


COMMENTARY. 

It has been argued (under Text 983, by Uddyotakara) that — “ If it be 
held that one and the rest are excluded by the word ‘ all etc. etc ”. 

The answer to that is as follows ; — 


TEXT (1188). 

In THE CASE OF THE WORD ‘ ALL THE NEGATION OF ALL PARTS IS NOT 
WHAT IS MEANT TO BE SPOKEN OF ; HENCE THE INCONGRUITY OF 
THE ‘ EXCLUSION OF ITS OWN MEANING * THAT HAS BEEN 
URGED HAS BEEN SO UNDER IGNORANCE. — (1188) 

(COMMENTARY. 


If it were meant that when the word ‘ all ’ is used in a sentence in the 
course of usage, there is negation of aU parts , — then there might be ‘ exclusion 
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of- its own meaning — As a matter of fact however, what is held to be 
negatived is only that which is open to doubt by the duJl-wittod person ; 
how then can there be any ‘ exclusion of its own moaning ’ ? 

The same reasoning applies to the case of such words as ‘ adi ’ and the 
like.— (1188) 

It has been asked (under Text 986) — “ Is it positive or 'negative ? ” 

The answer to this is as follows ; — 

TEXT (1189). 

It is neither Positive nor Negative ; it is neither diver,se nor same ; 
IT IS NEITHER subsistent, NOR non-subsistent ; it is neither 
one NOR many. — (1189) 

COMIMENTARY. 

Question : — “ Why is it not positive ? ’* 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1190). 

In reality, it does not exist in the form in which it is apprehended ; 

HENCE IT CANNOT BE POSITIVE. NOR IS IT NEGATIVE, AS IT 
IS APPREHENDED AS AN ENTITY. — (1190) 

COMMENIWHY. 

By dehided people it is apprehended as something external, and yet 
it does not exist in that form ; and as having no external form, it is not 
Positive. 

Question : — “ Why cannot it be negative ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ Nor is it negative, because it is apprehended as an entity ’ ; 
and yet, as it presents itself as sometliing external, it cannot be said to be 
entirely negative. — ( 1 1 90) 

Question : — “ Why cannot Apoha l)e of the nature of ‘ diversity ’ or of 
‘sameness ’ ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1191). 

‘Diversity’ (Difference) and ‘Sameness’ (Non-difference), etc. 
ARE resident IN entities ; while the ‘ Denotation of 
WORDS ’ is entirely B^TURELESS ; HENCE THE SAID 
CHARACTERS HAVE NO PLACE HERE. — (1191) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Diversity and sameness, etc, ’ — ^i.e. Difference and Non-difference, etc. — 
the ‘ etc.* including ‘ being subsistent ’ and ‘ non-subsistent ’ and so forth. 
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All these are properties residing in EntUies only ; how conld they reside in the 
Apoha wliich has its body created only by the artist of Conceptual 'Thought ? 

It has been argued that — “ Apoha being of the nature of Action^ its 
objective has to be pointed out 

The reason put forward is not admitted ; because the Apoha denoted by 
the Word is of the nature of a ‘ Reflected Image * ; and this Reflected Image, 
being in the form of the apprehended external object, cannot be a mere 
mgoition. 

For the same reason there is no room for the optional alternatives set 
forth (by Uddyotakara) — ^as to whether it has, for its objective, the Cow, 
or the Non-Cow ; as it is always apprehended as something positive, appertain- 
ing to the Cow [hence the question of its pertaining to the Non-Cow does not 
arise]. — (1191) 

It has been asked (under Text 989) — “ Who lias attributed the character 
of the Non-Cow to the Cow, that it has to bo ‘negatived ’ (by the Apoha) ? ” 
The answer to tliis is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1192-1194). 

For us the Word does the ' negativing of other things ’ directly ; 
AND AFTER THE negativing has been done by the word, it 
BECOMES APPREHENDED THROUGH ITS OWN FORCE, — IN THE FORM 
‘ ITS NATURE IS NOT THE NATURE OF ANYTHING ELSE — ^AS HAS 
BEEN EXPLAINED IN DETAIL (UNDER 2'txt 1013) ; HENCE WHAT IS 
URGED ON THE PRESENT OCCASION — ‘ WHO HAS ATTRIBUTED THE 
CHARACTER OF THE Non-CoW TO THE CoV), THAT IT HAS TO BE 
NEGATIVED ? * — ^IS THROUGH IGNORANCE OF THE VIEW OF THE OTHER 
PARTY. As A MATTER OF FACT, THIS IS NOT WHAT IS HELD TO BE 
‘negatived ’ BY THE WORD DIRECTLY. — (1192-1194) 

COMMENTARY. 

What has been urged would have been true only if the Word liad expressed 
* the negation of others ’ primarily ; as a matter of fact, however, what the 
Word produces, first of all, is only the Reflected Image of the Thing (spoken 
of) ; and it is only after that has been comprehended that, through the force 
of its implication, the said ‘ negation ’ (exclusion) becomes comprehended. 
Apparently this doctrine of ours is not known to the other party, and what ho 
has urged is something insignificant, beneath notice. Such is the upshot 
of the Text. The rest is easy. — (1192-1194) 

As regards the optional alternatives put forward — ^regarding Apoha 
being different or non-diff event and so forth, — all that has been already dis- 
carded. 

It has been asked (under Text 997, et seq., by Uddyotakara) — ^whether 
the Apoha is denoted or not denoted, etc. etc. — 

The answer to that is as follows i — 
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TEXTS (1195-1199). 

The ‘ DENOTABILITY ’ THAT YOU ASK ABOUT — IS ‘ DENOTABILITY ’ BY 
WHICH word I Is IT ‘ denotability’ BY THE WORD 'Apoha'^. 
Or by the word ‘ Jar ’ and the rest ? — As regards the ques- 
tion — WHETHER THE Apoha THAT IS DENOTED IS ITSELF OF THE 
NATURE OF Apohil (NEGATION, EXCLUSION) OR IT IS SOMETHING 
POSITIVE, — WHEN WE COME TO THINK OF IT, WHAT IS COGNISED IS 
THE Apoha THAT FIGURES IN THE COGNITION. — OUR VIEW IS THAT 
WHAT IS DENOTED BY THE WORD DIRECTLY IS THE REFLECTED 

Image, — ^and as regards ‘ the negation of other things ’, like 
THE Universal etc., — that is comprehended only indirectly, 
THROUGH implication. — WhAT ALL SUCH WORDS AS ‘ JaR ’, ‘ TrEE ’ 
AND THE LIKE DENOTE IS THE SAID REFLECTED ImAGE, AS IT IS 
THE COGNITION OF THIS THAT THEY PRODUCE DIRECTLY ; AND ANY- 
THING ELSE, THEY IMPLY ONLY INDIRECTLY. — ThUS THEN, THERE IS 
NO INCONGRUITY REGARDING THE POSITIVE CHARACTER; NOR IS 
THERE ANYTHING UNDESIRABLE FOR US. — AS REGARDS THE ALTERNA- 
TIVE OF Apoha NOT BEING ‘ DENOTABLE — THAT WE DO NOT ACCEPT ; 
AND HENCE THAT IS NOT OUR VIEW. — (1195 — 1199) 


COMMEN^l'ARY. 


As rogards tlie alternatives set forth regarding the denotability of ‘ the 
exclusion of others -if it is urg(?d in regard to the term ‘ exclusion of others ’ 
— then, inasmuch as it is held by us that what is denoted by this term 
is something poshivef — that should not havo been urged against us as an 
undesirable cont i ngei ic y . 

That is to say, when the question is raised,* — as to whether what is 
denoted by the word is something positive^ or the ‘ exclusion or negation of 
others ’ — and it is said that ‘ it is the neyation of others that is denoted by 
the word — there appears in tlie listener the idea envisaging the ‘negation 
of oth(irs ’, in the form of a Reflected Imago ; and if there is an idea of the 
negation of positive entities as forming the denotation of tin* word, that comes 
only by implication. 

If what is urged is with reference to the words ‘ Jar ’ and tlie like, then, 
what these words bring about directly is the Apoha in the shape of the 
Reflected Image, which is denoted by those words in the positive form, and the 
idea of the ‘ negation of others ’ is obtained by implication ; so that there 
is no undesirable contingency for us. 

Nor is our view open to the objection that there woidd be no resting 
ground or finality (in the assumption of Apoha after Apoha) ; because the 
‘ negation of others ’ is hold to be comprehended only by implication, — 
and hence to bo only an appendage to actual Denotation -the view tiiatit is 
not expressed is not accepted by us ; and hence there can be no room for those 
incongruities that have been urged against that view. — ^Tliis is what is 
indicated by the words — ‘ As regards the alternative, etc, etc, \ — (1195-1199) 
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It has been urged (imder Text 1001) that — “ Singularity, eternality, etc. 
cannot bo attributed to ApoJia 

The answer to tliis is as follows : — 

TEXT (1200). 

The ideas of ‘ one- ness ' eternality ’ and the like are purely 

IMAGINARY, NOT REAL. HeNCE YOUR LAUGHTER AT US ON 
THIS POINT IS INDICATIVE OF A VERY HIGH GRADE OF 
LEARNING (ON YOUR PART) ! — (1200) 

COMMENTARY. 

If ‘ one-iiess ’ and the rest had been mentioned by us as real, then there 
might have been some cause for your laughing at us. As a matter of fact, 
however, it luis been mentioned by our Teacher only as something purelj- 
imaginary (sul)jectivo, conceptual), — and he has mentioned it only in view 
of common misconceived notions. Under the circumstances, how can n 
learned person find any cause for laughter in this ? On the contrary, you 
yoimself, by criticising what you have not understood, have l)ecome an 
object of derisive laughter. — (1200) 

It has been asserted (under Text 1002, by Kunutrila) that — “for those 
reasons, the element of tlie negation of others could be there only in the case 
of words that are associated with the negative particle, etc. etc. ” 

The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1201). 

Even in cases where the Thing itself is apprehended, the ‘ex- 
clusion OF other things ’ IS ALSO APPREHENDED, — AS IS 
INDIQATED BY THE FORCE OF THE EMPHASISING TERM 

(used by you) ; if it were not, then, the EM- 
PHASISING WOULD BE USELESS. — (1201) 

COMMENTARY. 

The factor of the ‘ exclusion of other things ’ is cognised, not only in 
cases where the negative teim is present ; also where the negative term 
is not present, the same is cognised. Tliis has been made clear by yourself 
when you said that ‘ the Thing itself is apprehended ’, where y()u have em- 
phasised the ‘ itself *. If this is not wlwit you mean, then that emphasising 
word is useless. Thus when it is said that ‘ the thing itself is cognised 
it is all the more clearly implied that the ‘ exclusion of others * is also cog- 
nised. — (1201) 

y 

In the following Text, the other Party proceeds to show that the 
Buddhist theory of Apoha cannot apply to all cases. — 
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TEXT (1202). 

In THE CASE OF SUCH TEKiVlS AS ‘ SON OF THE BARREN WOMAN — 
WHERE THERE IS NO EXTERNAL OBJECT WHICH WOULD BE THE 
‘ CONTRARY ’ (EXCLUDE!)), — WHEREIN AVOl’LD THE 

Ajjo/ia siJBsrsT wjuoh is safi) to be de- 
noted BY IT ? ” — (1202) 


COm\ KNTABY. 


“ 111 t-ho of l lui t(M m ‘ sou of I ho Barron W’omaii — there is no such 
thing as the extoriial son, wliich would he the contrary, and hence the object 
of the exclusion; then wh(^i*<M'n would that Apoha r(*st wlii(;h is said to he 
<lenoted hy that tenu ? U is (essential tliat tliiao should bo an entity wliich 
is the substratum or object of the Apoha ; as such sulistratum would be 
non -different from ‘ what is exelud(*d by another — (1202) 


Tlie aljovi? is answen'd in the following — 


TBXT (1203). 

As NON-ENTITIES HAVE NO FORM, WORDS APPERTATNINC TO THOSE CANNOT 
BE EVEN SUSPECTED OF BEING DENOTATIVE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
AND SUCH THINGS. 1n FACT, IT HAS BEEN FULLY 
ESTABLISHED THAT THEY ARE ONLY INDICATORS 

OF THE Reflection. — (1203) 


CO^niKXTAKY. 

Such noii-entilies as the ‘son of the Barron Woman ’ have no form, — 
no character ; — hence words relating to those cannot oven be* suspected of 
being donotatixo of the Universal, etc. It is only in the case of words relating 
lo entities that there could bo any question as to whether wliat is denoted 
l)y them is some form or only a Reflection. As regards non-entities (or 
Xegations) they are entirely different from I^hitities, hence liow could words 
applied to them be even suspected of pcTtaining to entities ? From this it 
is clear that the words in question have no object (denotation at all) ; all 
that they produce is the more Reflection of things; and this Reflection is 
what is actually apprehended. Thus there is no room for the objection that 
bas boon urged. 

Tho same is further explained : — 

39 
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TEXT (1204). 

What is expressed by words is only the Reflection that appears, 

AS CREATED SOLELY BY IMPRESSIONS MADE BY OBJECTLESS 

(empty) conceptions. — (1204) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Words ’ — like ‘ Son of the Barren Woman — (1204) 

Tlioso words however that relate to entities, denote only the Reflection ; 
— the formal proof for this is stated in the following — 

TEXT (1205). 

The Words in question are directly expressive of that 
(Reflection) alone, — because they are dependent 
UPON Convention, — ^like words expressing 
imaginary things. — (1205) 

COMMENTARY. 

[The argument may be formulated thus] — Words that are dopondont upon 
Convention are expressive of only the Rofloction of the Conceptual Content 
produced by the impressions made by objectU^ss (empty) conceptions, — 
as for instance, words like ‘ the son of the Barren Woman ’ ; — the words in 
question — ^i.e. words like ‘ Jar ’ and the like, wliich form the subject of the 
present discussion, are dependent upon Convention ; and this is a natural 
reason (for holding that they are expressive only of the Reflection, etc. etc.). 
—(1205) 


Having established his own position, the Author next proceeds to adduce 
arguments for rejecting the views of the other party : — 

TEXT (1206). 

These words are not denotative of the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ 
AND the rest, that HAVE BEEN ASSUMED BY OTHERS. HENCE 
these should be UNDERSTOOD TO BE LIKE THOSE 
JUST MENTIONED. — (1206) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Bheda ’ stands for ‘ Specific Individuality ’. 

‘ And the rest ’ — includes the Universal, etc. 

‘ Hence % — ^i.e. on account of their being dependent on Convention. 

‘ Like those — like words speaking of imaginary things. — (1206) 
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TEXT (1246). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, WHAT MAKES THE COGNITION DETERMINATE 
APPEARS ALONG WITH THE COGNITION ITSELF ; HENCE THE COGNITION 
BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE SENSES IS CLEARLY nm^determincUe 

(free from Conceptual Content). — (1246) 

Tho Opponent might urge that the fact of the ‘ determining factor ’ 
appearing along with the Cognition cannot be accepted. This is tho argu- 
ment put forward in the following — 

TEXT (1247). 

If IT be held that “ Cognitions appear in succession (never simul- 
taneously), AND the idea of SIMULTANEOUS APPEARANCE IS 
DUE TO THE QUICKNESS OF THE SUCCESSION ; AS IN 
THE CASE OF THE WHIRLING FIRE-BRAND ” — 

[THEN THE ANSWER IS AS STATED IN 
THE FOLLOWING TeXT]. — (1247) 

COIVIMENTARY. 

The question being raised as to why the Cognitions are perceived as 
appearing simultaneously, if, in reality, they appear in succession, — the 
answer given is that ‘ the idea of sirmtUaneom^ etc, etc. ' ; as in the case of 
the whirling fire-brand. That is, in the case of the whirling fire-brand, it is 
found that when the wliirling is done very quickly, the idea produced is 
that of a single flaming circle ; all the several perceptions being mixed up 
as one ; in tho same manner, cognitions appearing very quickly one after the 
other, there is the idea of their appearing together as one. 

Or, the term ‘ alata ’ may be taken as standing for the perceptions of the 
fire-brand, — tho cognition being spoken of figuratively as the object ; the sense 
of the affix ‘ vati * remains the same as before, in this interpretation also* 
—(1247) 

The above argument of the Opponent is answered in the following — 

TEXT (1248). 

What has been asserted is that there is no perceptible Conceptual 
Content which .is associated with the name of the 
OBJECT before THE MAN’s EYES. — (?) — (1248) 

COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows : — ^What is being dealt with is not the fact 
of the two appearing together, but the absence of Conceptual Content in the 
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Perception ; and this absence is proved by the fact that even when a man has 
his mind elsewhere at the time of the apprehension of the object before his 
eyes, he does not apprehend the otherwise apprehensible Conceptual Content 
associated with the name of that object. And the Opponent has urged no 
criticism against this. Because, even if the two cognitions are actually 
apprehended in succession, — the Conceptual Content is not apprehended ; 
so that the attack does not affect our main position. — (1248) 


The following Teoct shows that the idea of the simultaneous appearance 
of the two cognitions is entirely mistaken : — 


TEXT (1249). 

That the said idea (of the simultaneity of the other Conceptual 
Content and the Cognition) [cannot] be wrong has just 

BEEN MADE CLEAR. AnD THIS SAME SIMULTANEITY 
BETWEEN THE OBJECT AND THE COGNITION IS 
ALSO QUITE CLEAR FOR THAT SAME 
REASON. — (1249) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ It cannot be wrong ’ — such is to bo the construction along with what 
has gone before. 

Its idea — i.e. the idea of the two appearing at one and the same time. 

As a matter of fact, an idea is regarded as wrong when it is annullod by a 
valid cognition to the contrary ; in the present case there is no such cognition 
to the contrary, by virtue of which the idea in question could be regarded as 
wrong, 

“ How do you know that there is no such cognition to the contrary ? ” 

Answer : — This has just been made clear ; — that the cognition of the 
object before the man’s eyes appears at the same time as the mind is attracted 
by something else — is clearly perceived ; and it is this cognition that is called 
‘ Sense-perception ’ ; — ^wherefore then is there anything wrong in this ? — 
(1249) 


It is not only that there is nothing ito prove that the idea of the said 
simultaneity is wrong , — in fact, there is proof to the contrary (to show that 
it is not wromj). This is what is shown in the following — 
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TEXTS (1250-1253). 

In the state of things attending upon the watching of the dancing 
GIRL, THE whole LOT SENSATIONS IS APPREHENDED AT ONE AND THE 
SAME TIME, EVEN THOUGH THERE ARE MANY INTERVENING FACTORS. 

If this also were regarded as a mistake due to the quick 

SUCCESSION IN WHICH THE SENSATIONS APPEAR, — THEN (THE ANSWER 
IS THAT) THERE IS STILL QUICKER SUCCESSION IN THE CASE OF COGNI- 
TIONS PRODUCED BY THE TWO WORDS ‘ laUl ' AND ‘ tdla ’ WHEN 
PRONOUNCED TOGETHER ;; WHY THEN IS THERE NO IDEA OF SIMUL- 
TANEITY IN THIS CASE ? — Then in a case where the operations 
OF THE Mind alone are concerned, no succession should be 
PERCEIVED, because ALL COGNITIONS (MENTAL OPERATIONS) OCCUR 
IN QUICK SUCCESSION AND DO NOT STAY FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
So THAT IN ALL THESE CASES (OF QUICK SUCCESSION), NO SUCCESSION 
COULD BE PERCEIVED. ThE NOTION OF SIMULTANEOUS COGNITION 
HOWEVER WOULD BE THERE, JUST AS IN THE CASE OF PERCEPTION OF 
SOUND, ETC. (in THE CASE OF THE DANCING GIRL). — (1250-1253) 

COMjMENTARY. 

Under such conditions as the witnessing of the dancing girl, we find that 
eacli single sensation, even though intervened by five other sensations, appears 
to be close to, and unscparatod from, the other ; for instance, at the same 
time that one .see.9 the girl dancing, he also hears the song and its accompani- 
ments, goes on lasting the camphor and other spices, smells the sweet fragrance 
of flowers placed before the nostrils, touches the air proceeding from the fans 
and thinks of making presents of clothes and ornaments. [All tliis goes 
on simultaneously.] Thus even when the^re are so many intervening factors, 
among the several cognitions, there appears the illusion that all those appear 
at one and the same time, — this illusion being due to the quick succession in 
which the cognitions appear ; — such being the case even when there are 
several intervening factors, it becomes all the more possible that there should 
be the notion of the letters being pronounced at one and the same time, 
in cases where two words like ‘ laid ’ and ‘ tdla ’, — or ‘ sarali ’ and ‘ rasah ’ 
are pronounced, where the utterance of the syllables is so much quicker ; so 
that in the case of such utterances as ‘ sarah-rasah when the words are 
heard, there should bo no recognition of the two different words or the two 
different things denoted by them. — Further, in a case where there is Conceptual 
Content in the form of pondering over several pliilosopliical and literary 
problems, — ^which ponderings are not interrupted by heterogeneous sensations 
through the Eye, etc., — the appearance of the ideas is extremely quick ; and 
hence it would not be possible to form any idea of succession in them. And 
as all Cognitions are momentary, and cannot continue for any length of time 
they always appear quickly ; so that the cognition of nothing could be successive 
at all ; — "just as in the case of the perception of sounds etc, ’ ; — i.e» just m in the 
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08436 of the perception of sound, taste, etc. wliile seeing the girl dancing, — 
(1260-1253) 


As regards the instance of the ‘ Whirling Fire-brand *, it is ‘ devoid 
of the Probandum ’ ; — tliis is shown in the following — 


TEXTS (1254-1256). 

In the case of the Whirling Fire-brand, the illusion of simul- 
taneity APPEARS in the FORM OF THE CiRCLE ; THIS NOTION OF 
THE (Circle is not due to the connecting of the various per- 
ceptions OF THE Fire-brand as it is whirled round ; because 
THE (continuous) CIRCULAR FORM IS CLEARLY PERCEIVED. In 
FACT, THE SAID CONNECTING OF THE VARIOUS PERCEPTIONS COULD 
BE DONE ONLY BY REMEMBRANCE, NOT BY DIRECT PERCEPTION ; 

AS NO Perception can apprehend what is past and gone. — 
The OBJECT also of the Remembrance could not be very 

CLEAR, AS IT HAS ALREADY DISAPPEARED ; FOR THIS SAME REASON, 
THE APPEARANCE OF THE CiRCLE ALSO COULD NOT BE VERY CLEAR 
(if it WERE DUE TO THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE MANY COGNITIONS). 

—(1254-1256) 

COMMENTARY. 

When this mental illusion appears, it docs not appear as combining the 
several visual perceptions (of the Fire-brand) ; it appears only as the Sense-born 
single perception of the Circular form, through the force of certain accessory 
circumstances ; that this is so is clear from the fact that the perception is 
quite clear ; and it would not be so clear if it were accompanied by the 
Conceptual Content. Because such combination of perceptions could be 
done only by Remembrance, not by Sense-born Perception ; as the latter 
functions only when the object perceived is close by, and hence it could not 
apprehend what is past and gone. The object too of such a Remembrance 
could not be clear ; — ^why ? — because it will have already disappeared. — 
Hence, as the perception of the Whirling Fire-brand, if it were an illusion, 
would be indistinct, — ^it cannot be an illusion ; in fact, it is a sense-born 
regular Perception. Thus the Instance cited by the Opponent is devoid of 
the character sought to be proved. — (1264-1256) 


Having thus established — ^by means of Perception itself — the fact of 
Sense-perception being ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’, — ^the Author proceeds 
to prove it by means of Inference : — 
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TEXTS (1257-1260). 

Or again, when there is no basis for the existence of a thing in a 

CERTAIN FORM, — THAT THING IN THAT FORM IS NOT ADMITTED AS 
REAL, BY THE WISE. FOR INSTANCE, THE WHITE HORSE IS NOT 
ADMITTED TO BE THE CoW BECAUSE THE DeWLAP AND THE OTHER 
FEATURES OF THE CoW ARE NOT PRESENT IN THE HORSE. In 
THE CASE OF SeNSE -PERCEPTION THERE IS NO REASON FOR THE 
PRESENCE OF THE determinate character (the character of being 
ASSOCIATED WITH CONCEPTUAL CoNTENT), WHICH COULD BRING ABOUT 
THE APPREHENSION OF THE THING ALONG WITH ITS PROPERTIES, 

— Spotted and other Cows are instances to the contrary. 
If it were not so, it would lead to absurd contingencies. — 
The Reason adduced cannot be said to be ‘ Unproven ’ (or 
not-admitted) ; as the Universal and other qualifying 
factors have all been rejected. Nor are the properties 
cognised as apart FROM THOSE FACTORS. NOR ARE THERE ANY 
SUCH PROPERTIES. — (1257-1260) 

COMMENTARY. 

The argument may bo thus formulated : — When the basis of the idea of 
a thing in a certain form is absent, tliat tiling is not accepted by intelligent 
persons to be of that form ; — ^for instance, the White Horse is not accepted as 
of the form of the Cow, because the basis of the ‘ cow -idea in the shape 
of the dewlap and other characteristics of the Cow, is absent in the Horse ; — 
in the case of Sense-perception, which is produced on the basis of the specific 
object Blue, — the basis for its being regarded as associated with Conceptual 
Content (i.e. Determinate), in the form of the apprehension of the object 
along with its properties, is absent ; and thus there being no apprehension 
of the Cause [the effect, in the shape of its being associated with Conceptual 
Content cannot be there]. The Spotted and Black Cows supply the Corrobora- 
tive Instance per contra. Lastly, there is the possibility of the incongruity 
that all things might become accepted to be of all forms and that the person 
accepting tilings would come to be regarded as stupid. — Such is the upshot 
of the Inference put forward. 

‘ Karha ’ is white Horse. 

‘ Universal, etc. ’ — ^i.e. the qualifying factors (postulated by the Realists). 
Even if the Universal and the rest are real entities, our Reason is not 
‘ Unproven ’ ; — ^this is what is meant by the words — ‘ Nor is the thing, etc. ’ ; 
i.e. as apart from Colour and the rost which liave been held to be qualified 
by the Properties (Universal, etc.). 

Question : “ If there is no cognition of Properties as distinct from what is 
qualified, then, why should it not be a qualifying factor ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ Nor ore there any such Properties ’ — ^i.e. as differentiated 
from the thing. 
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From all this it follows that there is no apprehension of anything along 
with its properties. Hence the Reason adduced by us cannot be said to 
be ‘ Unproven ’.-(1257-1260) 

It might be argued that — “There may bo no qualifying Properties 
in the shape of the Universal and the rest ; the form of the word itself will 
be the distinguishing property.” 

The answer to this is as follows ; — 


TEXTS (1261-1263). 

The Name also, which would be the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the 
Word, can never be denotative ; as the idea of the ‘ Specific 
Individuality ’ being the Denoter or the Denoted has been 

ALREADY REJECTED. — It IS FOR THIS REASON THAT THE IDEA OF 

THE Denoter and Denoted has been regarded as something 

SUPERIMPOSED (UPON THINGS) ; — WHILE WHAT ONE APPREHENDS 

BY Sense-perception is something which is not superimposed ; 

BECAUSE THIS PERCEPTION IS THERE ONLY WHEN THE ‘ SPECIFIC 

Individuality’ is there, — ^and it is not there when the 
Specific Individuality is not there — through the interven- 
tion OF something else or SOME SUCH REASON. — (1261-1263) 


COMMENTARY. 

There can bo no Convention in regard to the ‘ SpeciHc Individuality ’, — 
not even to the ‘ Specific Individuality ’ of the Word ; for the simple reason 
that there can bo no connection with Convention at the time of usage ; and 
apart from its ‘ Specific Individuality there is no other form of the Word ; 
nor again can the Word be connected with anything with regard to which 
there has been no Convention ; if it did, it would load to absurdities ; — nor 
can there be any Conceptual Content without connection with words ; — 
from all this it follows that the whole idea of the Denoter and Denoted is some- 
thing ‘ superimposed ’ — imaginary — not real. 

It might be argued that — “ even so, the Perception shall become associated 
with Conceptual Content (Determinate) through apprehending the ‘ super- 
imposed ’ thing.” 

The answer is that ‘ what one apprehends^ etc. etc. ’ 

‘ When it is not there ’, — i.e. through its absence, — the word ‘ vyatirekatah * 
being constrqed here ; the sense being that ‘ it is through the absence of the 
Specific Individuality (that the Perception also is absent) ’. 

Qi^estion : — “ When is there absence of the Specific Individuality ? ” 
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Answer : — ‘ Through the hUervention, etc. etc. ’ — The term ‘ some such 
reason ’ stands for the distance of time, place and so forth. — (1261-1263) 


The following Text adduces another proof for the same : — 


TEXT (1264). 

The nature of the Blue and other things, being individually 

SPECIFIC, IS INCAPABLE OF HAVING ANY CONVENTION IN REGARD 
TO IT ; THE PERCEPTION OF THESE THINGS, THEREFORE, 

CANNOT BE ASSOCIATED WITH WORDS. — (1264) 

COMMENTARY. 

The nature — essence — of the Blue and other things is such that no 
Convention can be made in regard to them. 

The question being — “ why is it so ? ”, — the answer is ‘ being in* 
dividually specific^ ; that is, it is incapable of being i3resent at the time of 
usage ; and Convention is for the purpose of usage alone ; hence there can 
be no Convention in regard to it. 

Further, there is Convention only when the thing concerned has already 
become cognised, — not while it remains uncognised, unknown ; and until 
the Perception has come about, it cannot apprehend the Blue, etc. ; and as 
soon as it has come about, it would (according to the Opponent) at once 
associate it with words ; but at the time that the Perception actually appears, 
— and also at the time of the apprehension of the related verbal expression, — 
the perceived thing, being momentary, cannot bo present, and hence the 
Perception cannot apprehend it ; by what then, and with what, would the 
Word be associated ? From all this it is clear that the nature of the Blue and 
other things is incapable of having any convention in regard to it. 

‘ Of these ’ — i.e. of the Blue and other things, 

‘ Cannot be associated^ etc. etc. ’ — ^i.o. the verbal oxj^ression cannot enter 
into it. 

The argiunent may bo formulated thus ; — ^When a thing is such that no 
Convention is known in regard to it, — there can be no ‘ determinate ’ Percep- 
tion of it, — e.g. the Visual Perception of Odour ; — and the Perception of the 
Blue, etc. is such that no Convention is known in regard to it, — hence the 
idea of the Perception being ‘ determinate ’ would involve a notion contrary 
to a wider proposition. — (1264) 


In the following texts^ the Author s(*ts forth the ‘ inadmissible character ’ 
of the Reason put forward by himself (under Texts 1257-1260), — this criticism 
being urged from the standpoint of the Digambdra (Jaina) philosopher, 
Sumati : — 
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TEXTS (1265-1267). 

‘‘ Name (Universal) and the rest may not be the distinguishing 

PROPERTIES perceived, IN THE OBJECT (OF SeNSE-PERCEPTION) ; — 
EVEN SO, THE REASON PUT FORWARD DOES NOT CEASE TO BE inod- 

missible ; because if there is no apprehension of the Thing 

AS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER THINGS, THEN, THERE WOULD EITHER 
be an apprehension of THE ThING BY ITSELF ONLY, OR NO APPRE- 
HENSION AT ALL ; AS IN THE CASE OF THE JaR, — IF THERE IS NO 
APPREHENSION OF THE JaR AS DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHER JARS, 
THEN THERE IS EITHER APPREHENSION OF THE JaR BY ITSELF ALONE, 
OR NO APPREHENSION OF THE JaR AT ALL.” — (1265-1267) 

COmiENTARY. 

Sumati describes all tilings as existing in two forms — the Universal 
and the Particular ; the Universal again is of two kinds — one determined by 
the Particular, e.g. the ‘ Cow and that not so determined (conceptual), e.g. 

‘ Being ‘ Entity That Universal which exists only in the undetermined 
(non-concoptual) form is of only one form and is amenable to non-concej)tml 
Perception (Perception free from Conceptual Content), in the form of mere 
observation, purely subjective Ideation; while the other — ^i.e. the Universal 
determined by particulars — is amenable to Conceptual Perception. — Such is 
Su'tnaiVs scheme of Perception. 

Kumdrila however describes the Non-Conceptual Perception, purely 
subjective Ideation, as apprehending the ‘ Specific Individuality * of the 
particular (or Individual) ; and the Conceptual Perception as apprehending 
the ‘ Universal 

Sumati, in examining the nature of Perception in the form of purely 
subjective Ideation as posited by Kumdrila and others, lias argued thus — 
“ One who holds this view should be asked the following question. — ^In tliis 
Perception, is the Thing before the eyes of the observer apprehended purely 
by itself, as characterised by its own form which is impossible anywhere else ? 
Or is it not so apprehended ? — If he says it is not so perceived, then our answer 
to him is as follows : — ^If there is non-apprehension of the Thing in a form 
distinguished from other tilings ; — ^that is, in a form distinguished from a 
thing other than the intended thing, — ^i.e. the form or character of the 
intended thing which is not present in the other thing ; — ^if there is non- 
apprehension of the Thing as qualified by such a form, — ^then, either there 
would be apprehension of the Thing itself only, — ^i.e. the said Thing even 
without the character impossible in other things ; — or, if even this is not 
apprehended, then there would be no perception of the Thing at all. — ‘ As 
in the case of the Jar ’ ; — ^this cites an example. 

This example is explained in the next text (1267) : — “In the case of the 
perception of the Jar, if there is no apprehension of the Jar in the form that 
is impossible in another Jar, to which it may be compared, — ^then either 
there would be apprehension of the Jar by itself alone, — ^without any quali- 
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fication as that of being of silver or of copper and so forth ; — or, if there is 
no apprehension of the Jar by itself, then there would be no apprehension of 
any Jar at all, — ^not even of the one intended ; so that there would be no 
apprehension of the Jar at all. — In the same manner, in the case in question 
if the distinguishing character is not apprehended, there would either be 
apprehension of the thing alone by itself ,— or there would be no apprehension 
at all ; there could be no escape from these alternatives — (1265-1267) 

[Sumati^a] Purvapak§a (Criticism) against us thus would be as follows : — 


TEXT (1268). 

“If Perception is regarded as apprehending the Thing as dis- 
tinguished FROM OTHER APPREHENSIBLE THINGS, — ^THEN THIS 

COGNITION WOULD BE Conceptual (Determinate), just like the 
COGNITION OP THE TrEE AND OTHER THINGS.”— (1268) 

COMMENTAKY. 

“If Sense-perception is intended to be apprehensive of the Thing as 
characterised (distinguished) by a character not found anywhere else, — 
then it becomes Conceptual ; because it apprehends the tiling as characterised 
or qualified by some character ; just like the Perception in the form ‘ This is 
a tree ’.”—(1268) 

The following argiunent might be urged against Surmti ; — ‘ There is 
no such thing as the Thing itself which could be apprehended as qualified 
by a character ; what there is is only that qualified thing which is held by 
you, and also by mo, to be. the Particular (or Individual) ; it is tliis only that 
exists and is apprehended ’. 

To this Surmti makes the following answer ; — 


TEXT (1269). 

“ There is no Particular (or Individual) without a touch of the 
Universal. If this is not touched in the apprehension, 
then the Particular, becoming devoid of Being, 
cannot be apprehended.” — (1269) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ The term ‘ rmtra ‘ itself in the Opponent’s statements stands for 
the Universal, that which is called ‘ Being ’ ; and absolutely independent of 
this Universal, there is no Particular (or Individual) which could be appre- 
hended. — ^It might be said — * Under your view there may be such a Universal, 
but this is not touched at all at the time of the apprehension *. — Our answer 
to that is — If this is not quite clear in the apprehension^ that is due to its having 
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become devoid of Being : — ^that is, if, at the time of apprehension, the said 
Universal ‘ Being ’ is not touched by Sense -perception, — and the Particular 
(or Individual) alone is apprehended, — ^then this Particular by itself, if 
apprehended at all, would be devoid of existence, as devoid of the character 
known as ‘ Being ’ ; — and thus it could become characterless ; and as such 
could not be apprehended by Sense-perception, because it would be devoid of 
Being ^ — liaving lost its Being or Existence, and become like the ‘sky- 
flower (1269) 

TEXT (1270). 

“ The assertion that the Cognition apprehends a qualified Thing, 

AND YET it IS NOT Conceptual implies great temerity indeed ! 
Certainly, no ‘ qualification ’ is possible except 
through connection with qualifica- 
tions.’’ — (1270) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ From all this it follows that your assertion — that the Cognition appre- 
hends a qualified object, and yet there is in it no Conceptual Content implies 
great temerity on your part, in making an assertion opposed to all canons 
of Right Cognition.” 

This sums up the criticism against the Buddhist doctrine. 

“ The Reason for this is provided, in the w’ords — ‘ Certainly no qualifica- 
tion, etc, etc, ’ — that is to say, just as a man does not become a stick-holder, 
without the stick, — so a thing cannot bo qualified without connection 
with qualifications, — ^Hence that cognition which apprehends the qualifications 
is ‘ Conceptual ’ (with Conceptual Content). 

“ The argument may be formulated as follows : — ^The Apprehension of 
the qualified thing, which is under dispute, is Conceptual, — because it appre- 
hends a qualified thing, — like the cognition ‘ This is a pi€>co of Cloth — 
(1270) 

The following Text proceeds to answer the above criticisms of Sumati : — 

TEXT (1271). 

When the cognition is held to apprehend the qualified Thing, — 

it is by reason of its apprehending the Thing as dif- 
ferentiated FROM other homogeneous AND HETERO- 
GENEOUS things, — AND NOT OF THE CONNECTION 
OF QUALIFICATIONS.— (1271) 

COMMENTARY. 

If what is meant by Sumati' a Reason — ‘because it apprehends the 
qualified thing ’ is the presence of a qualification which is something distinct 
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from itself, — then it is ‘ inadmissible ’ ; because for the Buddhist, there is 
no such tiling as the ‘ qualification ’, through connection with which the 
cognition would apprehend things along with qualifications ; according to 
tlie Buddhist, what is apprehended is only the Thing itself as differentiated 
from homogeneous and heterogeneous things ; and it is by reason of this 
latter apprehension that the Cognition is said to apprehend the ‘ qualified ’ 
thing.— (1271) 

Question : — “ Then are all such expressions as ‘ qualified ’, ‘ being 
distinguished ’, ‘ qualified character ’, and so forth purely negative ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1272). 

What is meant by ‘ being qualified ’ (distinguished) is ‘ difference ’ 
— not the connection of qualifications. But the idea also 
THAT ‘ THIS IS different ’ is not cognised as associated 
with words. — (1272) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Difference ' — i.o. Differentiation (Preclusion) from homogeneous and 
heterogeneous things ; — and tliis is not anytliing different from the thing 
differentiated ; it is the tiling itself which is spoken of in that form, tlirough 
the exclusion of other things, when this exclusion is meant to be empliasised. 

The following might be urged — “ If there is always the apprehension 
of the Thing as distinguished from homogeno(nis and heterogeneous things, 
then the Apprehoasion becomes ‘ determinate ’ (Conceptual) ; because it 
appears in the Verbal form ‘ This is different Otherwise how could it 
apprehend the ‘ difference ’, if it appeared in any other form ? When a 
certain apprehension appears in one form, it cannot be said to apprehend 
another ; if it did so, it would lead to an absiudity.” 

The answer to this is — ‘ But- the idea also, etc, etc,' — (1272) 

Question : — “ How is it then that it is said to be ‘ different ’ ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1273). 

It is only after the thing has been apprehended as the ‘ NEGATION 
OF ALL THINGS OTHER THAN ITSELF — ^THAT THERE APPEARS 

THE Conceptual Cognition in the said form. 

—(1273) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Svahhdvat ’ — other than its own self. — ^When the Thing has been appre- 
hended as the negation of — as differentiated from — ^all other tilings, — and 
when the (non -conceptual) perception in the specific form of the Blue has 
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appeared, — ^then there follows the Conceptual Content associated with 
the words ‘ it is difEerent If this were not so, then it would be something 
of the nature of purely verbal expression, or the essence of the thing as 
associated with the verbal expression, through which the thing could be asso- 
ciated with the name ‘ difEerent ’ or ^ non-different \ and apprehended as such. 

From all this it follows that our Reason is not ‘ inadmissible — (1273) 

In case the Reason adduced by the Opponent — ‘ because it apprehends 
a qualified thing * — ^is based on the idea that tlirough ‘ negation ’ (differentia- 
tion) itself the thing becomes qualifiedy — even though it be not qualified in 
the sense of being connected with a qualification in the shape of some other 
thing, — even so; our Reason cannot become ‘ Inconclusive — Th\s is what is 
shown in the following — n « 


TEXT (1274). 

Other people regard the Universal as not distinguished by 

QUALIFICATIONS, — ^WHICH UNIVERSAL THEY REGARD AS APPRE- 
HENDED BY NoN-CONCEPTUAL PERCEPTION. WhAT 
HAS BEEN URGED IS APPLICABLE TO THAT 
ALSO.— (1274) 


COmiENTARY. 

The Universal has been held to be of two kinds — (1) distinguished by 
qualifications, and (2) not distinguished by qualifications. That which is 
not distinguished by qualifications has been held to be apprehended by 
Non-conceptual Perception. 

‘ To that ’ — ^i.e. to the Universal. — Hence tho charge of being appre- 
hended by Conceptual Perception would apply to these also. — (1274) 

Question : — “ How so ? ” 

Answer : — 


TEXT (1275). 

The Universal is recognised as ‘ distinguished * from the Parti- 
cular; HENCE THE PERCEPTION OF IT WOULD HAVE TO BE 
REGARDED (UNDER THE OPPONENT’S CONTENTION) AS 

Conceptual. — (1275) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is understood to be the Universal which is ‘ qualified ’ — ^i.e. dis- 
tinguished * — ^from the Particular ; if it were not so, then there would be no 
Universal at all, if it were not excluded — distinguished — ^from the Particular. 
— Such being the case, the Perception that apprehends this Universal, as 
distinguished from the Particular, becomes ' Conceptual ’, as it apprehends 
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something that is qualified. And yet, according to your view, this cognition 
is m)t conceptual ; hence your Reason is itself Inconel iisive. — (1275) 


The said Siirtutii himself, anticipating the o})jection that his own Reason 
becomes ‘ Inconclusive ’ by the case of the Universal, has answered it. Tliis 
answer is shown in tlie following — 


TEXT (1276). 

“ A THING IS CALLED ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ WHEN IT IS APPREHENDED WITHOUT 
DISTINCTION ; HENCE IT IS NOT RIGHT TO REGARD THE UNIVERSAL 
AS SOMETHING DISTINGUISHED FROM THE PARTICULAR,” 

—(1276) 

COMMENl^ARY. 

There is no ‘ Universal ’ apart from the Parlicidars, by virtue of wliich 
on being apprehended it \vould be amenable to Conceptual Perception ; in 
fact, it is only when the Particulars are apprehended without distinction 
tliat they are called ‘ Universal ’ ; that is to my, when they are not cognised, 
each in its owui distinctive fonn, they are called ‘ Universal Consequently, 
how could the Univ('rsal be 'distinguished’ from the Particulars, by virtue 
of which its apprehension would become ‘ conceptual — (127(1) 


Question : — How then can there be a clear division betw’een the Universal 
and the Particular ? 

Answer (provided by Siunati ) : — 


TEXT (1277). 

When these (Particulars) are cognised as similar or dissimilar, 

THEY indicate THE EXISTENCE IN THEMSELVES, OF THE 
CHARACTER OF THE ‘ UNIVERSAL ’ OR THE 

‘ Particular — (1277) 


COMMENTARY. 

“ These same Particulars, according as they are cognised as similar or 
dissimilar, become spoken of as ‘ Universal ’ or ‘ Particular ’, respectively 

41 * 
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and in this way they bring about a division between the use of the two 
names, ‘ Universal ’ and * Particular — (1277) 

The above criticism of SumatVs is answered in the following — 


TEXTS (1278-1279). 

If the said ‘similarity’ and ‘dissimilarity’ are held to be 

DIFFERENTIATED, THEN THE FACT OP THE UNIVERSAL BEING DISTIN- 
GUISHED FROM THE Particulars remains as before. — If, on 
THE OTHER HAND, THEY ARE NOT HELD TO BE DIFFERENTIA- 
TED, THEN, HOW CAN THE CLEARLY MARKED DIVISION 
BE POSSIBLE, WITHOUT CROSSING EACH OTHER ? 

There is no other way in which 

THEY COULD BE CONCEIVED. — 

(1278-1279) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Differentiated ’ ; — Not mixed up ; i.e. the Universal lacing one tiling and 
the Particular being another thing. 

That the Universal is distinguished from the Particular is said only by 
way of illustration ; in fact the Particular also is distinguished from the 
Universal ; as both these having distinct characters are clearly distinguished 
from one another. 

‘ The fact, etc, ’ — ‘ Asanklrrm * is unmixed. This has been declared by tlie 
same Sumati in the following words — “ The Particular is perceived only as 
infused with the cliaxacter of such Univcrsals as ‘ Being ’ and the like, not 
otherwise ; hence it is only right that what is qualified should form the 
object of a qualified (determinate, conceptual) Perception; as for the 
Universal, on the other hand, it is capable of being perceived independently 
of all Particulars ; and hence there can be nothing incongruous in its forming 
the object of the non-conceptual Perception — ^This clearly marked distinc- 
tion would not bo there. 

It might be argued that — “ It is not held to be either distinguished or 
undistinguished.’ * 

The answer to that is — ‘ How can, etc, etc, ’ — As a matter of fact, among 
things so related that the presence or absence of one must imply the absence 
or presence of another, — ^the negation of one is inseparable from the affirma- 
tion of another ; consequently, there can be no other alternative. — (1278* 
1279) 

Then again, to speak of the Particulars as apprehended ‘ without dis- 
tinction ’ involves a contradiction in terms. — ^This is what is shown in the 
following — 
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TEXTS (1280-1281). 

Of the Particular Things there is no other characteristic except 

THAT OF BEING ‘ PARTICULAR * (OR ‘ DISTINCT ’) ; HOW THEN CAN 

THERE BE ANY APPREHENSION OF THEM WHICH DOBS NOT 
ENVISAGE THE ‘ DISTINCT * FORM ? EvEN IF THEIR FORMS 
ARE ENVISAGED, THEY ARE APPREHENDED ONLY AS 
DISTINCT PROM OTHER PARTICULARS ; SO THAT 

THEIR Perception would be ‘ conceptual 

—(1280-1283) 

COMMENTARY. 

There is no ‘ Particular ’ apart from the various Things. If then, the 
Particular were not envisaged in the apprehension of the Universal, how 
could the various Things be apprehended ? That is to say, being non-differont 
from the nature of what is not apprehended, the Particulars also would be 
not-apprehended. 

If it be held that the various Tilings are apprehended, — ^then, if these 
forms are envisaged, — ^and are apprehended, — the Particular also would be 
apprehended, being, as it is, non-different from what has been apprehended. 
So that, in regard to these various things, the Cognition that is held to be 
apprehensive of the Universal turns out to be conceptual. — (1280-1281) 

Further, it may bo tliat the Universal being non-different from the 
Particulars, it may not be ‘ distinguished ’ from those ; even so, the Universal 
would certainly be ‘ distinguished * from such featureless non-entities as 
the ‘ Hare’s Horn ’ ; and it would thus become apprehensible by Conceptual 
Perception ; and yet it is not so ; hence your reason remains ‘ Inconclusive ’. 

This is what is pointed out in the following — 


TEXTS (1282-1283). 

The Universal is cognised as ‘ distinguished ’ (distinct) from the 
featureless thing ; hence for you, it should be cognisable by 
Conceptual Perception. — ^If it be urged that “ the Uni- 
versal cannot be regarded as distinguished from a 

NON-ENTITY — THEN (WE ASK) IS IT OF THE SAME 
NATURE AS THE NoN-BNTITY ? If NOT, THEN 
WHY IS IT NOT ADMITTED THAT IT IS * DIS- 
TINGUISHED ’ FROM IT ? — (1282-1283) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following might be urged “ There can be no distinction made 
between the Universal and the Non-entity ; nor can there be any similarity 
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between them. Because that is supposed to be a non-entity which is not 
anything ; and such a thing cannot be either ‘ distinguished ’ from, or similar 
to, the Universal. If it were, it would be an Entity. — Even if the Void — i.e. 
the Xon-entity — ^were ‘ distinguished ’ from the Universal, then also it 
would be an entity ; because a non-entity cannot have the cliaracter of ‘ being 
distinguished ’ ; and without the character of ‘ being distinguished ’ a thing 
oaimot be regarded as ‘ distinguished ’. — ^Nor can the Non-entity be ‘ similar ’ 
to the Universal ; as oven so it would have to be an entity. A non-entity cannot 
have a fonn similar to something else ; and unless a thing has a form similar 
to another’s, it cannot be regarded as ‘ similar ’ to it ; as otherwise it would 
lead to an absurdity. — Hence relatively to the Void (Non-entity), the Universal 
cannot be said to be either distinguished (distinct) or shnilar. Because when 
one thing is either distinct or similar in relation to another thing, then this 
latter also lias to be regarded as distinct from, or similar to, the former. If it 
were not so, then the others also could not be perceived as distinct from, f)r 
similar to, it. — Further, there is no such thing as ‘ non-entity ’ apart from 
entity ; when an entity is not found to be another entity, it is called ‘ non- 
entity ’ in relation to it ; how then could it be ‘ distinguished ’ ? ” 

All this has been argued by Sumati ; as agjiinst all this, the Author 
proceeds to urge as follows : — 


TEXT (1284). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IN THE CASE OF THE mtity ALSO, BEING ‘ DLS- 
TiNGUTSHKi) ’ CONSISTS IN 7iot being that same ; and as the 
UNIVERSAL IS uoi the same as the non-entity, why 
CAN YOU NOT REGARD IT AS BEING ' DIS- 
TINGUISHED ' FROM THE NON -ENTITY ^ 

—(1284) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of the entity also, when it is ‘distinguished ’ from Non-entity, 
this ‘ being distinguished ’ is not anything different ; it is only the ^legation 
of sameness ; the moaning being that it is not the same as the other ; and 
this can be equally so in the case of the Universal also, in relation to the Non- 
entity, like the Hare’s Horn. Because the Hare’s Horn is a non-entity in 
the sense that it is not capable of any action whatever ; — the Universal on 
the other hand is not regarded as so incapable ; — so that its being distinguished 
from the Non-entity is quite clear. That there should be the distinction of 
the Universal from the Non-entity, and yet the Non-entity does not become 
an entity, — that is nothing very important. 

As regards the N on-entity , the assertion (made by Sumati^ that it is nothinv^ 
different from Entity and so forth,— it is clear that the writer has not pondered 
over the meaning of his own assertion : Because when it is said that ‘ an 
Entity is not found to be another entity *, the fact of its being ‘ distinguished ’ 
from it becomes asserted ; because it speaks of its 'preclusion from it. — A!’ 
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tlmt lias been urged, therefore, is only the effect of blindness. Hence we 
desist from further argumentation. — (1284) 

The upshot of his whole argument is stated by the Author in tiui 
following — 


TEXT (1285). 

From all this it follows that whatever Cognition appears in 

REGARD TO THE ‘ SpJ:CIFIC ] NDIVIDUALITY ’ OF THINGS APPERTAINS 
TO WHAT IS RE VON D THE RANGE OF WORDS AND IS 
HENCE non-conccptwil. — (1285) 

COMMENTARY. 

With the following Textfi, the Author proc.ecMls to present the view of 
Kumdrila ; and thereby indicates the charge against his own Reason (Premiss) 
— put forward (under Text 1257 abov^e), to the effect that ‘ when there is no 
basis for tlie existence of a thing in a certain form, that thing, in that form, 
cannot be admitted as real ’, — that it is partly ‘ inadmissible ’ as not present 
in a part of the Subject of the Reasoning : — 

TEXTS (1286-1288). 

At first there is only a pre-cognition, which is non-conceptnal, 
LIKE the cognition OF THE EnFANT AND THE DUMB AND THE LIKE ; 
— IT IS BORN PURELY OF THE ThING (COGNISED) ; AT THAT MOMENT, 
NEITHER THE UNIVERSAL NOR THE PARTICULAR CHARACTER IS 
APPREHENDED ; ALL THAT IS APPREHENDED IS ONLY A CERTAIN 
INDIVIDUAL WHICH IS THE SUBSTRATUM OF BOTH THOSE CHARACTERS. 

— (ShlokavfJrtika — Sense-perception, 1 12-113). — Subsequently, the 
Thing becomes apprehended along with the properties of 
THE ‘ Class-character ’ and the rest ; and the Cognition also 
by which it is thus apprehended is regarded as ‘ Sense- 
perception — (Shlokavdrtika — Sense-perception, 120).” — (1286- 
1288). 

COMMENTARY. 

All sonso-pcrceptions are made here the Subject (of the Argument) ; 
and the sense is that the Premiss (of the Buddhist) — that ‘ the basis of 
conceptitality, in the shape of the apprehension of the thing qualified by 
qualifications, cannot be there ’ - -is not admissible. Because, as a matter 
of fact, except in the mil'ial Pre-co(jnilion, in all other Sense-perceptions, ' the 
apprehension of tho thing as qualified by qualifications ’ is present. — If the 
Buddhist puts forward his Premiss in reference to the Pre-cognition, then the 
argument is superfiuous. 

Such is the view of the Opponent (Kumurila). 
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‘ Like the cognition of the infant and the dumb * ; — ^i.e. like the infant’s 
cognition, and like the dumb person’s cognition. — ‘ And the rest ’ is meant to 
include the man in a swoon. The only point of similarity in all these cases 
is the absence of association with words *. 

* Purely * ; — what is meant by this ‘ purity * is freedom from the two 
Universals. 

This same idea is made clearer in the second text (1287) — ‘ Neither the 
Universal nor the Particular ^ etc. etc. ’ — The term ‘ Particular ’ stands for the 
intermediate Universal, ‘ Cow ’ and the like ; and ‘ Universal ’ for the Summum 
Genus, ‘ Entity * and the like. — ‘ The substratum of both these ’ ; — ^tliis indicates 
the pure thing. 

‘ Subsequently, etc."* — This makes clear the partial ‘ inadmissibility * of 
the same Premiss. ‘ Subsequently ’ — ^i.e after the apprehension of the appre- 
hension of the pure thing, — ^that cognition, by which the thing is apprehended 
along with the qualifications of the class -character and the rest, is also 
regarded as ‘ Sense-perception ’. 

* By the dass’character, etc.* — ^This indicates the apprehension of the 
Thing as qualified by qualifications. 

This shows that the said cognition apprehends what has not been already 
apprehended ; — and also that the Premiss (of the Buddhist) is inadmissible. — 
(1286-1288) 


TEXT (1289). 

“ Again and again, as more and more Conceptual Contents come 

IN, THERE follow FURTHER APPREHENSIONS, IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SAME ; AND ALL THIS IS REGARDED AS ‘ SeNSE- 
PERCEPTiON — {Shhkavdrtika — Sense- 
perception, 126). — (1289) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Again and again ’ ; — ^i.e. at the third and subsequent moments. 

‘ There follow further apprehensions *, — ^i.e. such as apprehend what has 
not been already apprehended. 

‘ In connection with the same * ; — ^i.e. in accordance with the connection 
of the sense-organ concerned. — (1289) 


The following might be urged (against Kumdrila) : — ^If, at the first 
operation of the Sense-organ concerned, the Thing does not appear as equipped 
with all its properties in the shape of the Universal and the rest, — then, it 
should not so appear eveq subsequently ; as the circumstances are the 
same in both cases. 

The answer to this is provided in the following — 
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TEXT (1290). 

“ When a man returns from bright light into an inner room, 

THINGS DO NOT MANIFEST THEMSELVES TO HIM IMMEDIATELY 
UPON HIS ENTRANCE ; BUT THAT DOES NOT MEAN THAT LATER ON 
HE DOES NOT PERCEIVE THOSE THINGS BY HIS SENSE- 

ORGANS.” — {Shhkavdrtika — Sense-perception, 126). 

—(1290) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Usmt ’ — ^i.e. from bright light. 

The construction is ‘ pram^tafndtrd'mm *, ‘ who have just come in 
from bright light *. 

‘ He does not perceive^ etc. etc. ’ — ^The particular intonation implies that 
things are actually apprehended by the sense-organs. — (1290) 


Having thus cited the Example, he applies the same idea to the case 
in question : — 


TEXT (1291). 

“ Just as, in the first instances, he perceives a mere semblance 

OF THE THING AND SUBSEQUENTLY HE PERCEIVES THEM IN THEIR 
TRUE FORM, — SO ALSO WITH THE PROPERTIES OF ‘ ClASS- 
CHARACTER ’ AND THE REST.” — (SMokavartika — 
Sense-perception, 127). — (1291) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the inner room, the Man apprehends the mere semblance of the 
thing ; later on he apprehends the thing more specifically as * blue ’ and 
so forth; — ^in the same manner in the case in question, having, at first 
apprehended the thing in its mere outline, one would subsequently come to 
have the Perception of the thing equipped with the Class-character and 
other properties. So that there is no incongniity at all. — (1291) 

If such be the case, — ^and all the cognitions that appear after the initial 
Pre-cognition are valid, — ^then, in a case where the man has had the pre- 
cognition of the thing, and then closing his eyes, conceives of the thing as 
connected with the Class-character and other properties (as the Conceptual 
Content), then, inasmuch as this latter apprehends things not apprehended 
before, this also would have to be regarded as Sense-perception. 

The answer to this (from Kumdrila) is as follows : — . • 
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TEXT (1292). 

“ If after having pre-cognised the thing, the man closes his 

EYES AND THEN IMPOSES CONCEPTUAL CONTENTS, — THIS LATTER 
WOULD NOT BE ‘ SbNSE-PERCEPTION ’ ; — BECAUSE IT IS NOT IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH THE CONNECTION (OF THE SENSE- 
ORGANS) ” — (Shlokavdrtika — Sense-perception, 128). 

—(1292) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Having pre-cognised ’ — i.o. having apprelionded b\' l*ro -cognition. 

‘ Eyes ’ — to be construed with ‘ closes 

‘ It is not in accordance, etc. etc. ’ : — i.e. it has not been brought about 
by the contact of the sense-organ concerned. — ^This has been thus asserted 
by Kmndrila — “ Thus then the process of conceptual content being 
similar in the two cases, that cognition which follows upon the contact of 
the sense-organ has the character of sense -percept ion ; — this is well-known 
among people, oven without any definition ”. (Shlokavdrtika — Sense- 
perception, 2i)4). — (1292) 

To all these arguments of Kumdrila, the answw is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1293-1294). 

What has been urged is not right. If the Cognition in question 

APPERTAINS to THE SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY OF THE ThING, — 
THEN, EVEN ON THE APPREHENSION OF THE UNIVERSAL AND 
OTHER PROPERTIES, IT SHOULD REMAIN FREE FROM VERBAL 

EXPRESSION. Because it has been proved before 

THAT THE SPECIFIC INDIVIDUALITY OF THINGS 
CANNOT BE DENOTED BY WORDS ; HENCE THE 
COGNITION THAT BESTS UPON THAT 
MUST BE FREE FROM CONCEPTUAL 

Content (and association 
WITH words). — (1293-1294) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Even on the apprehension, etc. ’ — ^The word ‘ even ’ means ‘ even 
granting that the Universal exists ’. In reality, the Universal, etc. having 
been already rejected, how could there be any validity in the apprehension 
thereof ? Well, granting that they do exist, even so, on their apprehension, 
the Cognitions that appear subsequently to the initial Pre -cognition, having 
only the Specific Individuality of Things as their object, must be free from 
Conceptual Content ; just as the Pre-cognition is. Because the Universal 
and other properties liavo been held to bo not-different from the Specific 
Individuality. 
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The argument may be formulated as follows : — ^Tliat Cognition which 
apprehends the Specific Fridividuality must be free from Conceptual Content, 
— like the Pre-cognition ; — the Cognition that is held to bo the subsequent 
Perception does apprehend the Specific Individuality ; — so this is a natural 
reason (proving its non-conceptual character). 

This argument is only in the nature of a lieducUo ad ahmrdum . — ^The 
lioason cannot be said to be Inconclusive. Because, that the Specific 
Individuality cannot be denoted by words has already boon proved in the 
Chapter dealing with the ‘Exclusion of other Things’ (as forming the denota- 
tion of words). 

Nor is the Reason Contradictory ; as it is present in all cases where the 
Probandum is known to exist. — (1293-1294) 

It might be urged that — “ The Reason is Inadmissible, as it pertains to 
the Universal only 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1295). 


If the Universal alone were apprehended, then the Qualification 
(Property) would be something absolutely distinct ; and 
this is not what is acceptable to the other 
party, as asserted (by himself). — (1295) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The qiialificalion would he something nhsoliUely distinct ’ — from tho 
Thing qualified. 

‘ This is not acceptable to the other party — i.e. this absolute distinction 
between the qualification and the qualified. 

“ How do you know that it is not acceptable ? ” 

Amwer : — ‘ As has been asserted ’—i.e. by himself. — (1295) 

Question : — •“ What is it that has been asserted by him ? ” 

Answer : — \ Kumar ila says as below] — 


TEXT (1296). 

‘‘ If the qualification were absolutely distinct from the 
qualified, then how could it bring about in the qualified 
a cognition in keeping with itself ? ” — [Shloka- 
vdrtika — Sense-perception, 142]. — (1296) 

COMMENTARY. 

Tho term ‘ absolutely * has been added in view' of the fact that some 
sort of indirect distinction is admitted; inasmuch as liis view is ..that the 
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Universal and other qnalidcations are different as well as non-different (from 
the qualified), but not absolutely different, or absolutely non-different. ^ He 
has asserted as follows : — “ As their cognitions are distinct, Colour, etc. 
cannot be one and the same ; what is held is that they are one as well as 
diverse, as conceived in the form of ‘ Being ’ (when they are one) and in the 
form of ‘ Coloiu* ’, etc. (when they are diverse) ”. — {Shlokavdrtika, Sense- 
perception, 158). — He has again asserted that — “ For us, the Universal 
and the rest are not other than the Individual ” — (Shlokavdrtika, Sense- 
perception, 141). — ‘ Paratvam \ ‘ difference here stands for ‘ other than’. 

‘ In keeping with itself ’ — ^i.e. tinged with the form of the qualifying 
factors ; as the qualification is so called only because it brings about the 
apprehension of the qualified thing which is tinged by the qualifying factor ; 
otherwise, it would not be a qualification at all ; as it has been declared 
that — ‘ The Qualification is so called because it colours the qualified thing 
with its own cognition ’. — (1296) 

The following might be urged : — “ As a matter of fact, the subsequent 
cognitions envisage both (the Universal as well as the Particular), inasmuch 
as what they apprehend is the Particular as characterised by the Universal ; 
so that they cannot be said to apprehend the Specific Individuality only 

The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1297). 

One and the same cognition cannot comprehend both the Specific 
Individuality and the Universal ; because, if such a cognition 
were ‘ Conceptual there could be no comprehension 
of the former, — ON THE OTHER HAND, IF IT WERE OTHER- 
WISE, there could be NO COMPREHENSION OF THE 
LATTER. — (1297) 


COMMENTARY. 

It is not right that one and the same Cognition should apprehend the 
Specific Individuality as well as the Universal. — Because, would that Cognition 
be Conceptual or N on-conceptual ? If it were Conceptual — Determinate, — then 
there could be no apprehension of the ^ former \ — i.e. the Specific 
Individuality. — If "otherwise', — i.e. if it is N on-conceptual, — then there could 
be no apprehension of the ‘ latter ’ — ^i.e. of the Universal. — (1297) 

It has been proved that if the subsequent Cognitions apprehend the 
Specific Individuality, they must be ‘ Non-conceptual *. — ^The Author now 
proceeds to show that — even granting that the said cognitions are ‘ Conceptual’, 
as they would be apprehending only what has been already apprehended 
(by the previous Non-conceptual Cognition), no validity could attach to those 
Cognitions : — 
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TEXT (1298). 

On account of thebe being no absolute distinction (between 
THE Universal and the Specific Individuality), — ^if the 

Universal and other properties have become already 
apprehended by the initial Cognition, — ^then the 

SUBSEQUENT COGNITION WOULD BE APPREHENDING 
ONLY WHAT HAS BEEN ALREADY APPREHENDED, — 

AND IT WOULD THUS BE LIKE 

Remembrance. — (1298) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Universal and the rest are not regarded as absolutely distinct from 
the Individual ; as has been declared by Kumdrila (in Shlokavdrtika, Sense- 
perception, 141) that — “ The Universal and the rest are not anything other 
than the Individual Under the circumstances, as the Universal and the 
rest will have been already apprehended by the initial (non-concoptual) 
Pro-cognition, the subsequent dehnite (conceptual) cognition of the same 
Universal and the rest would be apprehending only what has been already 
apprehended, — and thus being like Remembrance, — it must have to be 
regarded as invalid. 

This argument may be formulated as follows ; — ^The Cognition appre- 
hending what has been already apprehended cannot be valid, — e.g. Remem- 
brance ; — the Conceptual Cognition following on the wake of Perception 
apprehends what has been already apprehended ; — hence there is perception 
of a character contrary to the wider notion (of validity). — (1298) 

[Says the Opponent] — “ If the Reason adduced here is that “ the 
Universal, etc. are already apprehended as differentiated from all imposition 
(Doubts and Misconceptions), — then it is one that is ‘ not-admitted * ; if it 
means that they are apprehended somehow, then it is Inconclusive, in view 
of the character of Inference 

This is the argument that is set forth in the following — 

TEXTS (1299-1300). 

(At the initial stage), there is only a vague idea of several 

UNIVERSALS, AND THERE IS NO DEFINITE IDEA OF ANYTHING ; 

THE DEFINITE IDEA COMES ONLY LATER ; AS THIS APPREHENDS 
THE THING AS DIFFERENTIATED FROM ALL IMPOSITIONS 

(Doubts and Misconceptions). Just as 
Inference apprehends the object as 

DIFFERENTIATED FROM IMPOSITIONS, SO 
ALSO DOES THE (LATER) DEFINITE 

Cognition.” — (1299-1300) 

COMMENTARY. 

“ At the first stage, the Thing is apprehended by Pre-cognition only in a 
vague, not in the well-defined form ; the well-defined cognition eomo^s only 
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later, and this is valid, as it apprehends the Thing as differentiated from impo. 
sitions, — like Inference. For instance, after the subject, Sound, has been 
apprehended by Perception, there appears, through the fact of its being a 
product, the well-defined (inferential) idea that it is non-eternal ; and this 
subsequent Inferential Cognition of the non -eternal ity of sound is valid ; 
in the same manner the subsequent Perceptional Cognition becomes well- 
defined when it apprehends the thing as differentiated from impositions. 
On this point of well-defined cognition apprehending things differentiated 
from imposition, you also do not hold a different opinion ; as is clear from 
your assertion to the following effect — ‘ Between well-defined cognition and 
imposed cognition subsists the relation of the annuller and the annulled ; and 
it is understood tliat the well-defined cognition becomes operative on the 
thing being differentiated from impositions — (1299-1300) 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1301-1303). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE VALIDITY OF INFERENTIAL COGNITION DOES 
NOT REST UPON ITS APPREHENDING A THING DIFFERENTIATED FROM 
IMPOSITIONS ; IF THAT WERE SO, THEN REMEMBRANCE ALSO WOULD 
HAVE TO BE REGARDED AS VuUd. WhAT REALLY HAPPENS IS THAT 
AFTER THE SeNSE-PERCEPTION (OF A CERTAIN THING) THERE APPEAR 
CERTAIN IMPOSITIONS (DoUBTS AND MISCONCEPTIONS), AND IT IS 
BY REASON OF SETTING ASIDE THESE IMPOSITIONS THAT INFERENTIAL 

Cognition has been regarded as valid. — ^Thls is not possible 

FOR YOU ; BECAUSE IN THE CASE OF SUCH COGNITIONS AS ‘ ThE 
WHITE — COW — walking’ — AFTER THE SENSE-PERCEPTION, NO 
IMPOSITION IS FOUND TO APPEAR, WHICH COULD BE NEGATIVED (BY 
THE SUBSEQUENT VALID COGNITION). — (1301-1303) 

COMMENTARY. 

The validity of Inference lies in its precluding the imposition that has crept 
in, and not merely in precluding an imposition ; in the latter case validity 
would attach to Remembrance also. In the? case of the (initial non-con- 
ceptual) Perception being followed by the conceptual perception of the ‘ white — 
cow — ^walking ’, there is no preclusion of an imposition that has crept iny 
because no such imposition has actually come in. 

“ How do you know that it has not come in ? ” 

Ansv^er : — ‘ In the case of such cognitions, etc. etc. ’ ; — ^when a Concept 
does come in, it does not remain uncognised ; hence, being capable of being 
cognised, if the Imposition is not cognised, it follows that it has not come 
in at all.—( 1301-1303) 

All this has been said after taking it for granted that the Universal and 
the rest do exist. Now the Author proceeds to show that in reality, the 
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I^ni versa! and the rest do not exist at all, and hence the Perception appre- 
hending them cannot be conceplu/il : — 

TEXTS (1304-1305). 

As A MATTER OK FACT, UNIVERSAL AND THE REST DO NOT EXIST, EITHER 
AS NON -DIFFERENT, OR AS DIFFERENT, FROM (INDIVIDUALS), — BY 

VIRTUE OF WHICH THE CONCEPTUAL COCNITION OF THOSE COULD 
HAVE THE CHARACTER OF ‘ PERCEPTION — (a) [ThEY 
CANNOT BE THE SAME AS THE INDIVIDUALS] BECAUSE 
THERE IS NO COMPREHENSIVENESS. (6) [NoR CAN 
THEY BE DIFFERENT FROM THE INDIVIDUALS] 

BECAUSE THEY DO NOT APPEAR AS DIFFER- 
ENT FROM THE Individual. — ( c) 

I Nor can they be both differ- 
ent AND NON- different] 
because Differmce mid 
non-differeme always 
REMAIN mutually 
exclusive. — 

(1304-1305) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Universal and the rest (if they existed) could be (‘ither (a) non- 
different from the Tndividnals, -or {h) different from lli(*ni, — or (c) both, 
tlifh'rent and non-difforent. 

(1) The first alternative cannot be right ; because there is no comprehen- 
sivemss ; i.o. there is alisence or negation of pervasion ; that form is called 
‘ Universal ’ wliich pervades over several things ; there is no such ‘ pervasion ’ 
among individuals, whereby they themselves could become the ‘ Universal ’ ; 
if there were such pervasion, the entire universe would come to be of the 
same form ; so that there could bo no Universal at all ; as the Universal 
must subsist in several things. 

(2) Nor is the second alternative possible [i.e. the Universal, etc. cannot 
be different from the Individuals] ; ‘ because they do not appear as different 
from the Individimls ’ ; — the tei*m ‘ bhedat ’ stands for Individuals ; — and 
what does not appear cannot be perceived. This lias been thus declared — 
‘ Individuals do not pervade over one another ; there is no other pervasixe 
entity.; how then can anything be different from Cognition ? ’ 

(3) Nor is the third alt ernative possible ; ‘ because the two vie ws of difference 
and non-difference are mutually exclusive \ — that is to say, when two things 
are mutually exclusive, the negation of one must mean the aflfinnation of 
the other ; and difference and non-difference are so mutually exclusive, 
because the nature of one is such that it must preclude the i^iaturo of the 
other. Hence there can be no third alternative (in addition to difference 
and non-difference). — ( 1 304- 1 305) 
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Says the Opponent ; — “ If Sense-perception is non-conceptual, how is 
activity carried on on its basis ? — ‘ This is a means of bringing happiness \ 
‘ this is a source of unhappiness — one always makes up his mind definitely 
on these lines and then betakes liimself to activity for the securing of the 
former and the avoiding of the latter. — ^Further (under your view) there can 
be no idea of Inference or Inferred ; because at the time of Inference, the 
character in question, as also the subject wherein it is sought to be proved, 
must be such as have been previously cognised in a definite form ; — and they 
could not be regarded as definitely cognised by a Perception that is itself 
uncertain. Nor could it be regarded as cognised by Inference ; as tlmt would 
mean an infinite regress of Inferences. There is no third Means of Right 
Cognition (for the Buddhist, except Perception and Inference). So that 
under your view, there would bo an end to all forms of activity. — From 
all this, and on the basis of the Reason that activities are actually carried on 
on the basis of Inference, etc., it becomes established that the idea of Percep- 
tion being non-conceptml is ruled out by Inference 

To one who would argue thus, the Author offers the following answer : — 


TEXT (1306). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, EVEN THE non-COnceptual PERCEPTION HAS THE 
POTENCY TO BRING ABOUT THE CONCEPTUAL CONTENT ; HENCE 
THROUGH THAT, IT BECOMES A FACTOR IN ALL ACTIVITY. 

—(1306) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Through that \ — ^That is, through the Conceptual Content, the Non-con- 
ceptual Perception also becomes the cause of definitive cognition and thereby 
becomes a factor in all activity. For instance, oven though Sense-perception 
is ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’, yet, whenever it appears, it appears as 
qualifying, through the manifestation of its form in consciousness, the Thing 
perceived — ^like Fire, for instance — as differentiated from all other homo- 
geneous and heterogeneous things ; — and as this perception apprehends 
one definite thing with a well-defined form, — and is also accompanied by 
the idea of the thing as differentiated from other homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous things, — ^it renders manifest, in that same thing, certain positive 
and negative concepts — such as ‘ this is Fire *, — ‘ this is not a bunch of 
flowers ’ ; as these two concepts are only indirectly related to the Thing 
concerned, they are not regarded as valid, even though they are in perfect 
accord with the real state of things ; and the reason for this lies in the fact that 
it involves the unification of what is seen and what is conceived, and as such 
cannot be regarded as the apprehension of what is not already apprehended, 
(and hence valid). 

It is for the reason stated above that the non-conceptual Perception, 
being the cause of the said two concepts, becomes the cause of the indication 
of a tliird kind of negation also. For instance, whenever a cognition appears 
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in regard to anything, it envisages it because it bears its semblance ; and as 
anything other than that thing is not perceived, it distinguishes the former 
thing from all else ; in connection with all things, there are these two polos — 
what is perceived and what is other than the perceived; consequently it is 
indicated that there is no third alternative. 

“ If that is so, then, if the Subject, — Sound, for instance — ^has been 
apprehended by Perception itself, the inferential concept of non»eterruility 
tlxat appears in connection with it cannot be valid 

That does not affect our position. Even though the Perception be 
brought about, yet that aspect of the thing alone is said to be ‘ apprehended ’ 
(by the Perception) in regard to which the resultant definite cognition is 
produced and which alone lends itself to activity; while that aspect in 
regard to which it is not able to produce a definite cognition, because of the 
operation of an imposition based on misconception, — even though such an 
aspect might be apprehended as fit for lending itself to activity, — ^it is regarded 
to be as good as not-apprehended ; and it is in regard to this that, for the 
purpose of setting aside the said imposition, Inference becomes operative 
and hence valid ; — ^no such validity can belong to the Conception that follows 
in the wake of the Sense-perception ; as in the latter case, there is no setting 
aside of any imposition that has come in. 

Question : — “ What is the reason that, though the apprehension appears 
in regard to the form of the thing which is different from that of all other 
things, yet the resultant Idea is not certain and definite ? ” 

Answer : — ^The reason lies in the fact that it is dependent upon other 
causes. Merely because a thing has been apprehended it does not follow that 
the Idea in regard to it is certain and definite ; because it depends upon other 
causes, in the shape of repetition, the man’s interest, the vividness (of the 
original perception) and so forth. Just as, when one has the same person 
as his Father and Teacher, when ho sees liiin coming, the definite idea 
in his mind is ‘ My Father is coming ’, not ‘ my Teacher is coming ’. — (1306) 

Bhdvivikta and others, who take exception to the idea that ‘ the non- 
conceptual Perception leads to activity through bringing about the Conceptual 
Content ’, bring forward certain arguments ; — these are set forth in the 
following — 

TEXT (1307). 

“ The non-conceptual cannot bring about the Conceptual Content, — 

(a) BECAUSE THEIR OBJECTS ARE DIFFERENT, — ^AS IN THE CASE 
OF THE COGNITION OF COLOUR, ETC., — ^AND ALSO BECAUSE 
IT IS non-conceptual — ^like the Eye, etc.” — 

(1307) 

COMMENTARY. 

The cognition produced by the Senses (which is non-conceptual) cannot 
bring about the conceptual cognition, which is mental, — (a) because their 
objects are different, as in the case of the cognitions of Colour, Touch, etc. ; — 
and also (b) because it is non-conceptual^ — ^like the Eye and other organs. 
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In .sup]3ort of the Reason ‘ Because their objects are different the 
instance cited is ‘ as in the case of the cognitions of colour ^ etc,'' ; and in support 
<)f the Reason ‘ Because it is non-conceptual the instance cited is ‘ like the 
e.ye, etc, ’ — (1307) 

The following Text points out the defects in the above reasoning : — 

TEXT (1308). 

There is no incompatibility between the Conceptual Content 
AND the said Reasons ; nor is there difference in their 

OBJECTS ; AS THE OBJECT APPREHENDED BY THE 
ONE IS THE SAME AS THAT APPREHENDED 
BY THE OTHER. — (1308) 

COMMENTARY. 

Both the Reasons adduced (in the preceding Text) Jire ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; 
as no incompatibility has been indicated between the Reasons and the 
contrary of the conclusion sought to be ]3roved by them. 

* Anayoh ’ — of the tw’o Reasons. 

‘ A^or is there difference, etc, etc, ’ ; — ^that is to say, even though the 
Conceptual Content is objective (has an object), yet the assertion that ‘ their 
objects are different ’ is ‘ inadmissible — (1308) 

In reality how’ever the Conceptual Content is not objeclive, it is without an 
object ; hence the Reason cited is all the more inadmissible. This is shown 
in the following — 

TEXT (1309). 

In REALITY, TILE CONCEPTUAL CONTENT PROCEEDS WITHOUT ANY 
OBJECTIVE BASIS ; IT HAS NO OBJECT AT ALL, WHICH COULD 
DIFFER FROM ANYTHING ELSE. — (1309) 

COMMENTARY. 

The following Text shows that the Corroborative Instance (cited by 
Bhdvivikta, in 1307 above) “ as in the case of the cognition of Colour, etc. ”, 
is devoid of the Probandum (the character sought to be proved) : — 

TEXT (1310). 

Among the cognitions of Colour, Sound, etc., mutual causal 

RELATION IS ACTUALLY PRESENT ; HENCE THE INSTANCE THAT 
HAS BEEN CITED IS ONE IN WHICH THE PROBANDUM 
IS NOT KNOWN TO EXIST. — (1310) 

COMMENTARY. 

— As among the Cognitions of Colour, Sound, etc., mental causal relation 
is actually present, — consisting in the fact of their following in the wake of 
one another. — ( 1310) 
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Again, the Text is going to show that the reason Because their objects 
are different ’* (cited by Bhdvivikta in Text 1307) is Inconclusive, by reason 
of its presence in a thing where the Probandum is definitely known to 
be absent : — 

TEXT (1311). 

Inasmuch as between the Cognition of Fire and the Cognition of 
Smoke, there is the relation of Cause and Effect, — the 
same could be possible in the case in question 

ALSO ; HENCE THE REASON CITED IS FOUND 

TO BE Inconclusive also. — (1311) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Etasmin ’ stands for the Reason cited — “ Because their objects are 
different ”. 

The Cognition of the Middle Term ‘ Smoko ’ is the cause of the cognition 
of the Major Term ‘ Fire *, — even though the objects of the two cognitions 
are different. The same may be the case here (with the non-conceptual and 
the conceptual). So that the Reason adduced is Inconclusive. — (1311) 

Having thus proved the fact of Sense-perception being ‘ free from Concep- 
tual Content *, the Author next proceeds to explain the use of the other 
qualification, ‘ not erroneous ’ (in the definition of Sense-perception pro- 
pounded by himself under Text 1214) : — 

TEXT (1312). 

THE epithet ‘ NOT-ERRONEOUS " HAS BEEN ADDED FOR THE PURPOSE OF 

EXCLUDING SUCH ILLUSIONS AS THOSE OF THE ‘ * Kcshoiffdraka ’ 

(Hair-tuft) and the like ; as these are not regarded 

AS ‘ VALID COGNITION ’ ON THE GROUND OF 
their being ‘ ERRONEOUS — (1312) 

COMMENTARY. 

The term ‘ not-erroneous ’ should be understood as ‘ not incongruent ’ 
— ^and not as ‘ having for its basis a form as it really exists *. — ^Tf this latter 
were meant, then, as under the view of the Yogdchdra (the extreme Idealist) 
there can be no real basis, the definition, thus interpreted, would not be 
applicable to Sense-perception as accepted by both theorists (the Realist 
Savtrdniika and the Idealist Yogdchdra). — As regards ‘being non-incon- 
gruent ’, what it means is ‘ the presence of the capacity to envisage a thing 
which is capable of the intended fruitful activity ’, — ^not actually envisaging 
it ; as obstacles are likely to appear in the actual envisaging. 

♦ ‘ KeskofjLdraka \ ‘ Hair-Tuft — It is not clear what is meant by this. It is 
supposed to stand for the idea one has on closing the eyes of tufts of hair floating 
in the regions of the eye ; which idea is * erroneous ’, as there is no real Hair-Tuft 
there. 
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Question : — “If that is so, then let there be only the qualification ‘not 
erroneous * ; what is the use of mentioning the ‘ freedom from conceptual 
content ’ ? ” 

Ansiver : — ^That cannot be riglit ; as in tliat case the inferential concept 
also would have to be regarded as Sense-perception, — (1312) 


TEXTS (1313-1314). 

Some people have held that Illusion is purely mental . But that 
IS NOT so ; as it is found to appear only when THE Sense- 
organ IS present (and operative) and to cease 
when this latter (becomes disordered, ceases). 

If it were purely mental, it should cease 
LIKE THE illusion REGARDING A SERPENT, 

EVEN WHEN THE DISORDER OF THE 

Sense-organ has not ceased ; 

AND YET IT CONTINITES TO BE 
PERCEIVED QUITE CLEARLY. 

— (1313-1314) 


COMMENTARY. 

The idea of tliose ‘ some people ’ is that it is not necessary to add, to 
the definition of Sense -perception, the qualifying term ‘ not erroneous * 
(for the purpose of excluding Illusion which, being piuely mental, can never 
be ‘ Sense-perception ’). 

Against this view the following might be urged Granting that Illusion 
is mental ; even so, it is not necessary to add the qualifying tenn ‘ not 
erroneous ’ ; because w'hat the person proiK)unding the definition under 
review wanted to do w'as not to provide a definition of only that ‘ Sense- 
perception’ which is brought about by the Sense-organs, but also of tliat 
Sense-perception which appears in the Mystic and which is purely mental ; 
as in this latter Dream-cognition also is non-concoptual, as it appears quite 
distinctly ; and yet it is not ‘ non-erronoeus ’ ; hence for the exclusion of this, 
the addition of the qualifying term ‘ non-erroneous ’ is necessary. 

This is true; but there are Illusions possible through the Senses also 
[and they are not always mental] ; hence the said view of ‘ some people * is 
not right. 

The author explains how Illusions may bo sense-born — ‘ Bitt that is 
not so, etc, etc, — ^The ilhision appears only when the Sense-organ is there, 
and when the Sense-organ is in any w^ay disordered, i.e. hint — the Illusion 
ceases ; wliich shows that like any other sense-born cognition, this Illusion 
of the ‘ Hair-tuft ’ and the like also is Sense-born. 

Further, if the Illusion belonged entirely to the Mind, then the mental 
aberration would be the sole cause of the Illusion, and hence the Illusion 
would cease on the cessation of the mental aberration, though the disorder 
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of the Sense-organ may still be there. — ^The illusion regarding the serpent 
and such things is cited as an example. 

That the Illusion should not be very clear is another incongruous 
possibility cited. Wliat is mixed up with Conceptual Content cannot bring 
about a very clear apprehension of the Thing ; as the said Content operates 
only through the presentation of the Universal (wluch is always vague). — 
(1313-1314) 

The following texts sets forth the objection of the other party : — 

TEXTS (1315-1320). 

“ (a) As RBUARDS THE REASON THAT ‘ THE ILLUSION IS THERE ONLY 

WHEN THE Sense-organ is there — in its direct sense, it is 
Inadmissible ; and in its indirect sense, it is Inconclusive ; 

AS IT IS PRESENT IN REMEMBRANCE ALSO. — (6) As REGARDS THE 

Reason ‘ Illusion is an aberration brought about by the dis- 
order OF the sense-organ — ^TIIAT IS CLEARLY FOUND ALSO IN THE 
CASE OF EFFECTS PRODUCED INDIRECTLY, — FOR EXAMPLE, IN THE 
CASE OF THE Muk AND SUCH THINGS. — (c) As REGARDS THE IDEA 
THAT ‘all MENTAL ILLUSIONS CEASE AFTER REFLECTION’, — THIS 

ALSO IS not quite true (inconclusive), in view of such ideas as 
‘ Entity ’ and ‘ Universal If it be held that these notions 
do cease on the subsequent notion that ‘ THESE ARE NOT FOUND 
IN THE Specific Individuality of Things — ^then the answer 
is that such cessation is possible also in THE CASE OF SUCH 
ILLUSIONS AS THAT OF ‘ TwO MoONS — If IT BE URGED THAT THE 

existence of these does not cease — ^^fhen, the same may be 

SAID IN REGARD TO THE NOTIONS OF THE UNIVERSAL, ETC. ALSO — 
As REGARDS THE ILLUSIONS REGARDING GOD AND SUCH OTHER 

Beings, appearing in persons who are bent upon believing in 

THEM, THERE IS NO CESSATION AT ALL, EVEN ON LISTENING TO 
MILLIONS OF ilEASONS ; IN FACT, THESE DULL-WITTED PERSONS 
DECLARE THAT THESE REASONS ARE NO REASONS AT ALL.” — (1315- 

1320) 

COMMENTARY. 

(a) If the fact of Illusion being there only when the Sense-organ is there 
is cited as a Reason in the direct sense, then it is Inadmissible for one or 
the other of the two parties ; for the other party, it is not proved that IlliLsion 
is produced directly from the Sense-organs ; as that is exactly what is still to 
be proved. On the other liand, if it is meant in the indirect sense, that the 
Illusion being there only when tlio Sense-organ is there is cited as the Reason ; 
— then it is Inconclusive ; because such indirect concomitance with the Sense- 
organ is present in Remembrance also (which is not regarded as Sense- 
born). , 
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(&) As regards the Premiss that ‘ the Illusion is an aberration brought 
about by the disorder of the Sense-organ/ — ^that also is Inadmissible in the 
direct sense ; and if taken in the indirect sense, this also is Inconclusive ; 
as in the case of the Miile, which is born of the Mare from the Ass, — all the 
embryonic stages intervene between the contact of the animals and the 
birth of the Mule — ^and it is only when the final product is subsequent ^ 
found to resemble the Ass that the idea comes about that it is bom of the 
Ass ; but that does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that it is produced 
from the Ass directly. 

(c) The assertion that Mental Illusion ceases on reflection’ is also 
Inconclusive, — in view of Uie ideas of ErUUy and Universal \ That is, 
for you the Buddhist, — ^who, relying on Reasoning, hold that there is no such 
thing as the Universal, — ^the generic idea that there is in regard to things 
like the Jar being ‘ entities ’ or ‘ universals * does not cease at all. — ^If you 
think that — “ when one comes to reflect over them, the said ideas do dis- 
appear, through such notions as ‘ theso ideas do not appertain to the Specific 
Individuality ”, — ^then we sa^ that this is no answer at all. In the case of 
the Illusions regarding * Tdfo Moons ’ and the like, — ^when one comes to 
ponder over them, they also cease through the notion that ‘ these do not 
appertain to the Specific Individuality ’ ; and yet these do not become 
* mental ’. 

It might be urged that “ the existence of these does not cease ”. 

The same may be said in regard to the notions of the Universal, etc. 
also ; as the existence of these also does not cease.^ — ( 1315 - 1320 ) 

The following Texts supply the Author’s answer to the above 
arguments : — 


TEXTS (1321-1323). 

The idea of the Illusion being there when the Sense-organ is 

THERE CANNOT BE SAID TO BE ‘ INADMISSIBLE IN ITS DIRECT SENSE. 

Because there is no intervention by any unmistaken (right) 

NOTION ; AS NO SUCH INTERVENING RIGHT NOTION IS EVER APPRE- 
HENDED. — ^EvEN when THE MAN HAS HIS MIND NOT TURNED TO 
OTHER THINGS, HE HAS THE CONTINUOUS PERCEPTION OF ‘TWO 
MOONS ’ ; WHICH SHOWS THAT THE PRODUCTION (OF THE ILLUSION, 
BY THE SENSE-ORGAN) IS NOT indirect . — ^As REGARDS THE IDEAS OF 

‘ Entity ‘ Universal ' and so forth, — ^where there is the 

POSSIBILITY OF THEIR BEING RETRACTED, — CESSATION IS QUITE POS- 
SIBLE, IF THE PERSON SO WISHES. So ALSO IN THE CASE OP THE 

Idea relating to God.— (1321-1323) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ Cannot be Inadmissible ’, — ^i.e. it must be admissible. — ^Why ? — ^Because 
there is no intervention by any. unmistaken notion — of the One Moon ; — 
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TEXT (1346). 

Just as, when the cutting weapon strikes at the ifcAadim-TREB, 

THE RESULTANT Cvi DOBS NOT APPEAR IN THE Paldsha-TWSE , — 

IN THE SAME WAY NOWHERE IN THE WORLD IS THE 

(cutting) Axe found to be the same as 
THE Cut ITSELF ” [Shlohlvdrtilea — 

Sense-perception, 76). — 

(1346) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Bauddha has addressed the following argument to the person who 
asserted that the Means of Cognition was different from its Fruit : — ^If there is 
difference between the Means of Cognition and its Fruit, then the objective of 
these two — ^the Means of Cognition and the Fruit of Cognition — ^also must be 
different ; and yet this cannot be right ; when, for instance, the cutting 
weapon, the Axe, is struck at the Khadira-iroQ, the Cut does not appear in 
the Paldsha-tree ; hence it must be admitted that the objective of both is 
the same and hence there is no difference between them. 

It is in answer to this that Kumdrila says — “ If one who desires the 
objective to be the same should declare the Means of Cognition to be the 
same as its Fruit, then ho would be setting aside tho well-known distinction 
between Cause and Effect ; just as, when the cutting weapon strikes at 
the Khadira-iree, the Cut docs not appear in tho Palasha-tree, so also no- 
where in the world is the Axe found to be the same as the Cut itself ” (Shloka- 
vdrtiica — Sense- porcepti on, 74- 75 ). 

The word ‘ Chkedana \ ‘ Cutting weapon ’, stands for that by which some- 
thing is cut. — (1345) 

The following Text supplies the answer to this argument of Kumdrila^a : — 

TEXT (1346). 

The distinction of * Cause and Effect ^ does not rest upon the 

SUBSTRATUM OF THAT DISTINCTION ; COGNITION BEING FORMLESS, 

THE SAID DISTINCTION CANNOT BE POSSIBLE. — (1346) 

COMMENTARY. 

The apprehension of Blue is not the apprehension of YeUouj, — ^this dis- 
tinction in the cognition of things is based upon the saimness of form, nothing 
else ; so that the distinction of Cause and Effect is made through the relation 
of what is distinguished and what distinguishes, not through the relation 
of the Produced and Producer ; because the relation of the Acting Agent, 
the Instrument euid the rest is not real ; because all things being momentary, 
they cannot have any action. When the Cognition is produced in the form 
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of the Object, it appears to be characterising the object and hence active. 
Herein lies the action of the Cognition in presenting the object, — ^not in 
mere invariable concomitance. For instance, the sprout does not cefise to 
be invariably concomitant with the seed. Thus the Cognition itself cannot 
be the Means of Cognition. — It is for this reason that the nature of the Means 
of Cognition is stated through the distinction that it is the Cognition with a 
form , — ^not the formless Cognition — ^which is the Means of Cognition. This 
distinction too should bo understood to be made through the Conception 
that follows in the wake of the Cognition. — (1346) 

The following Text shows tlmt the Buddhist view is not nullified by 
common experience : — 


TEXT (1347). 

Thus then, the (commonly known) distinction (between the 
Cognition as Means and Cognition as Fruit) is purely 

IMAGINARY, — AS IN THE CASE OF THE BoW. ThE 
DISTINCTION CANNOT BE HELD TO BE BASED 
UPON THE RELATION OF THE ProduCer 

and Produced. — (1347) 

COMMENTARY. 

In connection vitli the Bo^v, tlioro are such notions as — (a) ‘ 'Fhe Bow 
pierces (b) ‘ He pierces with the Bow \ (c) ‘ the arrow proctnxling from 
the BoWy pierces — ^where the same Bow is spoken of as (a) * Agent 
(b) ‘ Instrument, and (c) ‘ Ablative *; — ^and this distinction is only imaginary 
(not real) ; and yet it is not incongruous ; so it is in the case in question 
also. — (1347) 


TEXT (134S). 

When the compact fibre of the wood is rent asunder by the 
Cut of the Axe, the Axe is (popularly) called the ‘ Cut ’ 
ONLY when it enters INTO THE FIBRE ; AND IT IS IN 
THIS WAY THAT THERE IS samcnesS (BETWEEN 

THE Axe and the Cut). — (1348) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the cutting of the Trees with the Axe cornea to be examined, 
it is found that the cut consists in the entering of the Axe into the wood- 
fibre ; and this entrance is a property belonging to the Axe itself ; so that in 
this sense there is sameness between the Axe and the Out ; and there is no 
incongruity in this. — (1348) 

The same idea is further elucidated ; — 
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TEXT (1349). 

When once the distinction has been made, — it may be assumed* 
TO BE otherwise ALSO ; — ^IT IS ONLY THE FORM OF THE 
distinction THAT IS SPOKEN OF IN THE FORM 

OF THE Producer and Produced, — (1349) 


COMMENTARY. 


Kumurila has in liis Shlokavdrtika (Sense -perception, 78), in the words 
“The Cognition can be the Means as bringing a})out the apprehension, etc. 
etc.” — based the distinction l^otween the Means and Fruit on the relation of 
Producer and Produced, And in this th(?re is nothing incompatible with oiir 
view. As onr Teacher has declared as follows : — ‘ The attributing of the 
name Prntyakm to the Eye and other causes is not incompatible ’. — All 
that we say is as follows : — Tt is essential that in the beginning the relation of 
Cause and Effect can be based only upon tlio distinction previously made ; 
until th(< difference in the Coqnilions has been distinctly recognised, notliing 
can proceed on the basis of the difference in objectives ; and for the recogni- 
tion of the difference among Cognitions there can be no basis other than the 
sameness of form ; and from this it follows by implication that the sameness 
of fonn is the most efficient instrument ; and it is on tlie basis of this sameness 
of fonn that the Cognition proceeds to prompt people to activity' ; and the 
fact of the promf)ter being the Means of Right (^bgnition can be determined 
only by om^ who is seeking to engag<’> in the activity concerned ; and not 
merely as a whim. It has been thus declared — ‘ Every wis(' person seeks to 
determine what is the proper means of cognition and what is not so, only for 
the pur[)ose of some fruitful activity’. It is for this reason that that fa(jtor 
alone in the C-ognition lias to be brought out by which it serves to prompt 
men to activity. But in drawing the distinction between the Means of 
Cognition and fruit on the basis of the relation of Producer and Produced, 
tliere is no recognition of that sameness of form which is the only prompting 
factor ; consequently the said distinction between the Means of Cognition and 
its fruit on the said basis would be absolutely useless. Tliis is the reason 
why the Teacher had recourse to a figurative (indirect) interpretation, as 
he felt that the determining of the character of the Means of Cognition on 
the said basis cannot take any part in the prompting to activity.. 

Thus when the distinction has once been made, it may subsequently be 
explained on the basis of the relation of Producer and Produced ; — ^and there 
would bo nothing objectionable in that. — [only the initial distinction has to 
be made firsty and hence it cannot bo due to that relation], — (1349) 


The following Texts sets forth the character of the ‘ Fruit * as proposed 
by Kumdrila : — 
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TEXTS (1350-1351). 

The ‘ Fruit ’ consisting in the apprehension op the object, the 

CHARACTER OP THE ‘ MbANS OF COGNITION ’ MUST BELONG TO WHAT 

GOES IMMEDIATELY BEFORE IT. HeNCE IP THE COGNITION BE HELD 

TO BE THE ‘ Means then the ‘ Fruit ’ must be something 

ELSE. — ^It cannot BE BIGHT TO ATTRIBUTE THE CHARACTER OP THE 

‘ Fruit ’ to the self-recognition (by the cognition), as this is 

GOING TO BE REFUTED LATER ON. NOR CAN IT BE RIGHT TO ASSERT 

THAT THE ‘ MeANS * CONSISTS IN THE FORM OF THE OBJECT (COG- 
NISED) ; AS IN THAT CASE THERE WOULD BE A DIVERSITY OF OBJEC- 

TiVES [Shlokavartika — Sense-perception, 78-79]. — (1350-1351) 
COMMENTARY. 

‘ What goes, etc. etc.' — i.e. the Eye and the other sense-organs. 

‘ The Fruit must he something else ’ ; — ^in the form of rejecting or acquiring 
or ignoring the thing cognised ; — ^this also has been declared by Kumdrila 
himself. 

As regards ‘ self -recognition ’ (by the Cognition), that has been refuted ; 
hence that cannot be regarded as the ‘ Fruit ’ of Right Cognition. 

If the form of the object be held to be the Means of Cognition, then the 
objectives of the Means and the Fruit would be different ; for instance, the 
form of the object would be something external (objective), while the self-recogni- 
tion of the Cognition would have the form of the Cognition itself (which is 
purely subjective). — ( 1 350- 1351) 

The above argiunent is answered in the following — 


TEXT (1352). 

‘ Self-recognition ’ cannot be denied ; as that would involve the 

INCONGRUITY OF THERE BEING NO COGNITION AT ALL. — ^NOR 
CAN THE OBJECTIVES BE DIFFERENT ; AS ‘ SELF-RECOGNITION ’ 

ASLO IS HELD TO BE THE COGNITION OP THE 
OBJECT. — (1352) 

COMMENTARY. 

In accordance with the maxim — * He who has no apprehension of Sense- 
perception can have no perception of anything ’ — ^there would be incongruity 
of there being no perception of anything, if the cognition of the cognition 
itself were denied ; hence this ‘ self -recognition ’ cannot be denied. 

Nor can it be right to hold that the two cognitions have two different 
objectives ; because ' self -recognition ’ also is held to bo the cognition of the 
objectf because it is the effect of that, not because it consists entirely of that ; 
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as it has been explained that the self -recognition has the same form. Hence 
there is no incongruity at all. — (1362) 

Shankaraavdmin urges the following argument : — 

TEXT (1353). 

"" As A MATTER OF FACT, THE MeANS OF COGNITION MUST BRING ABOUT 
AN EFFECT OTHER THAN ITSELF, — ^BECAUSE IT IS AN ACTIVE 
AGENT, — ^LIKE THE HaTCHET ” ; — IF THIS IS URGED 

[then the answer is as follows] : — (1353) 
COMMENTARY. 

“ The Means of Cognition must be one that brings about an effect 
different from itself, — because it is an active agent, — ^like the Hatchet, 
etc.”— (1353) 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1353-1355). 

The ARGUMENT IS FUTILE ; AS A DIFFERENT ‘ FrUIT ’ HAS BEEN ADMITTED ; 
AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH REASONS ALREADY EXPLAINED (UNDER 

Text 1348), there is no ‘different’ Fruit at all. — ^A s 

REGARDS THE MeANS OP COGNITION BEING AN ‘ ACTIVE 

Agent — ^that is not admissible by us, if what 

IS MEANT BY IT IS THAT IT IS productwe \ IP WHAT 
IS MEANT IS THAT IT IS THE Regulator, then 
THERE CAN BE NO OBJECTION TO IT ; 

AND IN THAT CASE THE REASON 

BECOMES ‘ Inconclusive as 

IT INDICATES NO INCON- 
GRUITY. — (1353-1355) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ FtUUe ’, — ^because it seeks to prove what is already proved ; inasmuch 
as different ‘ fruit ’ or ‘ effect * has been already admitted in the form of 
‘ characterisation ’ (specification). — ^Tho particle ‘ hi ’ connotes reason (for 
what is said). 

The corroborative instance cited — ‘ like the Hatchet ’, — ^is one that is 
‘ devoid of the Probandum ’ ; because it has been already shown that the 
Hatchet is the same as the Cut (vide Text, 1348). 

The premiss—* because it is an active agent ’ — ^is * inadmissible * if what is 
meant is that it is productive of its effect ; if it is meant that it is the Regulator, 
— ^then that is accepted by us. 

43 
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But even if it is meant that it is the Regvlator, the Reason is Inconclusive, 
as there is no incongruity (indicated). 

If ‘ activity ’ in general be what is meant, then also the Reason is Incon- 
clusive, as there is no incongruity indicated. — (1353-1355) 

Ohjectim : — “ If the Cognition were of the form of the Object, then 
the sameness of the object might constitute the character of the ‘ Means of 
Cognition ’ ; as a matter of fact, however, the Cognition that is brought about 
is only of a form similar to that of the Object, and of the same character ; — 
hence it cannot be as suggested ; just as the Colour and Taste of a thing 
belong to a category quite different ”, 

This is what is anticipated and answered in the following — 

TEXTS (1356-1357). 

If it be argued that — “ the cognition cannot have the same 

FORM AS THE OBJECT APPREHENDED, — BECAUSE IT BELONGS TO A 
DIFFERENT CATEGORY, — ^LIKE THE COGNITION OF COLOUR, 

Taste, etc.”, — [then the answer is as follows] — 

In due accordance with our doctrine we have 
clearly explained this and also other 
THINGS IN course OF OUR REJECTION OF 
THE IDEA OF A real OBJECT BEING 
APPREHENDED . — ( 1 356- 1 357 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

We who are followers of the doctrine of Idealism readily accept what 
has been urged ; it does not affect our position at all. In fact, the objection 
that you have urged against the object apprehended has been only indistinctly 
(vaguely) stated ; while this is exactly that we have stated quite clearly, 
while examining — ^i.e. rejecting — ^the idea — conviction — that there is some- 
thing real that is apprehended. — (1356-1367) 

Question : — “ What is that clear statement in proof of your doctrine ? ’ 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1358). 

If there were absolute sameness of farm, then Cognition would 

BECOME Non-cognition ; as for partial sameness of farm, that 
would make every Cognition apprehensive 
OF EVERYTHING. — (1358) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Absolute sameness of farm ’ would consist in the fact of the Cognition 
being * excluded ’ from exactly those homogeneous things from which the 
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cognised object is ‘ excluded — ^while ‘ partial sameness ’ would consist in 
‘ exclusion ’ from only a few of those. — (1358) 

Qv/estion : — If that is so, then, why has the validity of the Cognition 
been said to consist in its being of the same form as the Object ? 

Answer : — 


TEXTS (1359-1361). 

But under the doctrine of the Reality of the External World,. 
THE POSSIBILITY OF THE sameness of form has to be accepted ; that 
IS WHY IT has been MENTIONED. — UNDER THE DOCTRINE, HOWEVER,. 
OF Cognition being a mere Reflected Image, — ^bven if the Cog- 
nition DIFFERS FROM THE cognised OBJECT, THE samentss of farm 
belongs to THE REFLECTION ; AND THE COGNITION CAN BE ONLY 
FIGURATIVE. — ^LaSTLY, FOR ONE WHO DOES NOT ADMIT THE COGNI- 
TION TO BE THE RECEPTACLE OF THE SEMBLANCE OF THE OBJECT, 
— ^THERE IS NOT EVEN THE SAID METHOD POSSIBLE FOR THE COG- 
NISING OF THE EXTERNAL OBJECT. — (1359-1361) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It has, etc.\ — ‘ It ’ stands for ‘ the possibility of the sameness of form 
or the ‘ form ’ itself. 

‘ Nirhhdsi *, ‘ Reflected Image ’ : — ‘ Nirhhdsa ’, ‘ Reflection *, is samenesB 
of form with the object ; and that which has this sameness of form, is the 
‘ Reflected hnage \ 

‘ Fro7n the cognised object \ — ^i.o. from the external object. 

‘ Belongs to the Reflection \ — ^i.o. to the Reflection in the form of the 
Cognition. 

‘ Sameness of form ’, — ^with the object. 

‘ Figurative \ — ^Indirect, Secondary. ■ 

‘ Cognition ’ — i.e. of the object. 

‘ Receptacle ’ — substratmn. 

As regards tl\e divergence of opinion regarding the object of Cognition, the 
Universal as a real entity has been already rejected ; hence for Perception 
which has been regarded as having an entity for its object, there can be no 
other object except the Specific Individuality, and this having been already 
pointed out as being got at by implication, no special effort has been made 
for setting aside the said divergence of opinion. 


Some people have argued as follows (against the Buddhist’s definition 
of Sense-perception) ; — “ The definition suggested is not a proper one ; 
the definition put forward is that of the Means of Cognition, with the view 
that other people may, through that definition, come to understand what the 
Means of Cognition is, and then regulate their action accordingly and it is not 
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put forward only for satisfying a whim. And (in so far as the proposed 
definition is concerned) the knowledge that Sense-perception is ‘ free from 
Conceptual Content ’ and all that cannot, in ordinary life, either prompt a 
man to activity, or make him desist from it.” 

This is not right. The nature of things cannot be made or determined 
according to one’s wish; by virtue of which one could frame a definition 
accordingly ; what has to be done, however, is to take the thing as it stands, 
and to put forward a definition embodying that particular aspect of the 
thing which one wishes to bring out. For example, one points out ‘ rough- 
ness ’ as a characteristic of the Earth. If it were not thus, then the definition 
put forward might be open to the charge of being an " impossible ’ one. 

As regards Sense-perception, there is nothing else to indicate its character, 
except ‘ freedom from Conceptual Content ’ and ‘ freedom from error — 
For instance, it must be ‘ free from error ’, because it is a valid means of 
Cognition ; and it must be ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’, because it directly 
apprehends the Specific Individuality of things ; and it has been proved 
that the Specific Individuality is something in regard to which no Convention 
can be made, and hence its cognition must be free from association with words. 
— ^It is for this reason that all intelligent persons regard this definition as 
entirely in accordance with reason. 

Nor is it true that this definition cannot bring about either activity, or 
desisting from activity, on the part of intelligent persons. For instance, 
in connection with such cognitions as — (a) the Idea of the Jar, the action of 
Throwing up, the Universal, the Number and so forth, (6) the idea of Recogni- 
tion, and (c) the idea of the ‘ yellow conch-shell — some persons have been 
led to regard all these as ‘ Sense-perception ’, in accordance with the definition 
provided by other parties, — and then they find that all these are either Con- 
ceptual or Erroneous, and then, — in accordance with the definition provided 
by us, — they conclude that these cannot be ‘ Sense-perception ’ ; thereupon 
they desist from (give up) the notion that Number and the rest are real 
entities ; — and they also conclude that what is an entity is only that Specific 
Individuality — of the ‘ Blue ’ for instance, — which is inexpressible by words, 
and hence they betake themselves to activity towards that. — How even the 
non-conceptual Cognition can lead to activity has been already explained 
before. 

Says the Opponent : — “ If this is so, then let there be a single item in the 
definition — ‘ free from Conceptual Content ’, and ‘ free from error ’ need not 
be added. Because that fact alone which is already known prior to the 
intended activity, should be put forward as a definition for the benefit 
of persons desirous of undertaking activity in accordance with that definition ; 
and no unknown thing ; as the latter is as good as non-existent. And as 
a matter of fact, any certainty regarding ‘ freedom from error ’ cannot be 
there imtil it has been found to be compatible with the fruitful activity 
undertaken ; in fact people with limited powers of perception are not able to 
ascertain the truthful character of a cognition, except through the perception 
of ite practical effect ; because for such persons the capacity of things can 
only be inferred from its effects ; it has been shown above that * truthful- 
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ness * — ^i.e. conformity with the real state of things — of the Cognition consists 
only in its capacity to make people actually get at the thing cognised. So 
that if this conformity were learnt only subsequently, it would serve no useful 
purpose ; as after that, there is no further activity.” 

Answer ; — ^There is no force in this objection. It has been already 
explained that it is necessary to add the qualification ‘free from error’, 
in order to save the definition from the defect of being ‘ too wide ’ by reason 
of the possibility, under the definition, of notions like those of the ‘ Hair- 
tuft etc. being regarded as valid cognition, — As regards the argument that 
before the activity has actually taken place, people with limited powers of 
vision have no means of ascertaining the truth of the cognition, — this also 
is Inconclusive. Where is there any such hard and fast rule that people with 
limited vision cannot ascertain the capacity of anytliing ? If that were so,, 
then, they would be unable to be certain of anything ; which would mean 
that they are unconscious beings ; because even animals and infants, through 
repeated experience, come to have their impressions aroused, are able to 
feel certain that ‘this thing brings pleasure’, ‘that other brings pain’» 
and are found to act accordingly, — even before their present activity, — and 
then avoid the precipice and take to the mother’s breasts. Also in the case 
of people who are constantly thinking of something that has never existed 
before, and have their mind disturbed by excessive desire, grief, fear and so 
forth, — even without remembering any points of similarity, etc. — it is found 
that the mere repetition of the vivid idea has the capacity to bring about 
the cognition. In a case where there is no repetition, there alone, — ^not 
everywhere — ^is the potency to be only inferred from its practical effects. 

This same explanation applies to the certainty attaching to the perception 
of Inferential Indicatives, like Smoke ; as here also, the effect, in the shape 
of Smoke, is, by its very nature, something entirely different (from the 
Fire), and the certainty regarding its difference is due to repeated observation^ 
whereby the idea of the Inferential Indicative also becomes possible, and 
consequently there is no rejection of Inference. 

Says the Opponent : — “ The repetition would be there only after the 
first activity has taken place ; it has to be explained how that first activity 
comes about ”. 

Answer : — ^^Phat activity proceeds from the doubtful cognition. 

Question : — “ How can the Perception which gives rise to Doubt have 
any validity ? ” 

Answer : — ^How can there be validity in the Perception that brings about 
certainty ? 

“ It is due to the fact that this Perception brings about a definite Cognition 
and the man seeking for it takes up his activity.” 

This same may be said also w'ith regard to Perception leading to Doubt. 

Even though in this case, the cognition is contrary to the form of what 
is sought after, yet it is not in tliat form that the Perception leads to activity, 
because what is so cognised is not what is wanted ; nor does it lead to desisting 
from activity ; because it is only when there is cognition of the thing as 
desired that there can be any activity on the part of the man. Otherwise, 
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from Perception leading to Doubt, no one could act or desist from acting. 
But this does not so happen ; on the contrary, it so happens that that 
activity is all the more powerful which proceeds on the part of persons who 
do not apprehend any evil consequences from the activity in question. So 
far as this aspect is concerned, there is no difference between the Perception 
leading to Doubt and that leading to Certainty. It is only where the 
Perception brings about a cognition entirely contrary to the thing cognised, 
—or where it brings about no cognition at all, — ^that there is no activity on 
the part of the man seeking for something ; and hence it is only this Per- 
oeption that is invalid, — ^not any other. — (1359-1361) 


End of the Chapter on Sense-perception. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


Inference. 

COMMENTARY. 

The Author proceeds to state the definition of Inference : — 

TEXTS (1362-1363). 

Inference is held to be of two kinds, as divided into — (1) For 
one's own benefit, and (2) for the benefit of others, (1) Inference 

‘ for one’s own benefit ’ consists in the cognition of the 

INFERRED OBJECT DERIVED FROM THE THREE-FEATURED 

Probans ; and (2) Inference ‘ for the benefit 

OF others ’ CONSISTS IN THE STATEMENT OF THE 

three-featured Probans. That Probans 
WHICH has only one or two features 
(out of THE necessary ThREE) IS 
REGARDED AS A ‘ SEMBLANCE 
OF THE Probans — 

(1362-1363) 

COMMENTARY. 

Inference is of two kinds — as divided into ‘ for one’s own benefit ’ and 
‘ for the benefit of others — The former should be understood to be that 
Cognition of the inferred object which is derived from ‘ the three-featured 
Probans \ — tlie Indicative that fulfils the three conditions of (1) ‘being 
present in the Subject (2) ‘ being present in that wlierein the Probandum 
is known to be present and (.‘1) ‘ being entirely absent whore the Probandum 
is known t<^ bo absent — The Inference ‘ for the sake of others ’ should 
be understood to consist in the verbal expression of tho said tliree -featured 
Probans. 

Question : — “ Why has not the definition of the Wrong Inference been 
provided ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ That Probans which, etc. etc. * — ‘ Sound is eternal, (a) because 
it is a product, and (6) because it is corporeal, and (c) because it is non- 
cognisable *, — -in this Inference only one of the ‘ three features * is present 
in each ; e.g. in (a) the character of being a Product fulfils the single condition, 
of being present in the subject (Sound) [while it does not fulfil the condition 
of being present where the Probandum is knovm to be present, as the Probandum, 
Eternality, is known to be present in Akdsha, Soul, etc., which are not 
Products ; nor does it fulfil the condition of being absent where the Probapdum 
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ia ahaefnit as the Probandum, EtemaUty^ is absent in the Jar, where the 
character of being a Product is not absent] ; — (6) the character of being 
corporeal, fulfils only the second condition, of being present where the 
Ftobandum is known to be present and does not fulfil the first condition of 
being present in the Subject (Sound), because Sound is not corporeal ; nor 
does it fulfil the third condition of being abaerU where the Prohandum ia abaent^ 
as it is not abaent in the Jar (which is corporeal) where the Probandum 
(Eternality) is known to be absent ; — ^and (c) the character of being non- 
cogniaahle fulfils only the third condition, of being absent where the Proban - 
dum (Eternality) is known to be absent (e.g. in the Soul, etc. which are 
cogniaable) [and it does not fulfil the other two conditions, as it is not present 
in the Subject, Sound., which is cognisable ; nor is it present where the 
Probandum is known to be present, e.g. the Soul, etc. which are cognisable]. 
— Those fulfilling only two of the three conditions are the Probans in the 
following argument — ‘ Sound is non-eternal, — (o) because it is visible, (6) 
because it is audible, and (c) because it is incorporeal ’ ; — ^where respectively 
only the following conditions are not fulfilled — (a) ‘ Because it is \d8ible ’ 
does not fulfil only the condition of being present in the subject ;(b) ‘ Because 
it is audible ’ does not fulfil the only condition of being present where the 
Probandum is known to be present ; and (c) ‘ Because it is incorporeal ’ does 
not fulfil the only condition of being absent where the Probandum is known 
to be absent. — ^This has been thus expressed. — ‘ Sound is eternal, because 
it is a product, because it is corporeal and because it is non-cognisable ; — 
and Sound is non-eternal, because it is incorporeal, because it is audible 
and because it is visible ’. — (1362-1363) 


In the following Text, the Author sets forth the objection urged by 
Pdtraavdmin : — 


TEXT (1364). 

“ The CHARACTER OP THE VALID PrOBANS IS FOUND IN WHAT IS ‘ IM- 
POSSIBLE OTHERWISE — ^AND NOT WHEN THIS CONDITION IS NOT 
FULFILLED, EVEN WHEN THE ‘ THREE FEATURES ’ ARE 
PRESENT. Hence the ‘ Three-featured ’ 

Probans are impotent (infruc- 

tuou8)/^—(1364) 

COMMENTARY. 

Palraavdimn argues as follows : — “ The Probans is valid only when it 
is found to be ‘ otherwise impossible ’ ; and not when it has the * thre<* 
features Because it is found that even when the Probans has the said 
three features, it is not valid, when it does not fulfil the condition that 
it is ‘ otherwise impossible ’ ; e.g. in the case where the Probans is cited 
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the form * Because he is the Son of so and so ’ [therefore he must be dark] 
Consequently the ‘ three-featured ’ Probans are infructuous, inefficient 

In the term ‘ othermae impossible the term ‘ otherwise ’ stands for 
‘ without the Probandum ’ ; that is to say, the valid Probans is that which 
exists in the Probandum only. — (1364) 


In the following Texts, Pdtrasvdmin justifies the view that the true 
Probans is that which has the one characteristic of being ‘ otherwise impos- 
sible — by showing in detail that there is positive as well as negative con- 
comitance (between the definition and the thing defined) : — 


TEXT (1365). 

'' That which is ‘ otherwise impossible ’ is held to be the Probans, 
WHILE this is only ‘ ONE-FEATURED ’ ; IT MAY OR MAY 
NOT BE REGARDED AS ‘ FOUR-FEATURED ’.”—(1365) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ One-featured ’ — ^That which has only one characteristic, that of being 
* otherwise impossible ’ ; that alone — none other, — is regarded as ‘ Probans *, 
by ordinary men as well as by investigators. Through Presmnption this 
same character implies the three features of ‘ Being present in the Subject * 
and so forth ; and hence it may be regarded as ‘ four -featured ’ ; — or it may 
not be so regarded, because in several cases, the Probans is found to be 
valid even when it has only one or two or three features. 

Inasmuch as ‘ being otherwise impossible ’ is its one characteristic 
feature, — it is called ‘ one-featiued ’. — Along with ‘ being otherwise impos- 
sible *, if it is found to exist in like things and not to exist in unlike things, 
then, it becomes ‘ two -featured * ; and when along with ‘ being otherwise 
impossible *, it is also existent in like things and also to be absent where the 
l^obandum is known to be absent, then it is ‘ three -featured ’ ; and it is 
not called ‘ three -featured ’ on account of the presence of the tliree features 
of ‘ presence in the Subject ’ and the rest (mentioned in the Buddhist’s defini- 
tion) ; because a Probans of this latter kind cannot bring about a valid 
cognition. — (1365) 

“ Or, the Probans is spoken of as ‘ one-featured ’ in view of the one 
character of ‘ being otherwise impossible \ because this is its principal charac- 
teristic ; and it is not spoken of in terms of the other features of ‘ presence 
in the Subject * and the rest, because these latter are secondary, or because 
they do not serve any useful purpose.” — ^This is what is shown in the 
following — 
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TEXT (1366). 

** JtTST AS AMONG PEOPLE, THE MAN WHO HAS three SONS IS SPOKEN OP 
AS ‘ HAVING ONE SON ON ACCOUNT OP THE ONE SON BEING A 
GOOD SON, — SO IT SHOULD BE UNDERSTOOD IN THE 
PRESENT INSTANCE ALSO.” — (1366) 

COMMENTARY. 

Says the other party : — On account of the relation of Invariable Con- 
comitance, the character of the Probans should be rightly attributed to the 
‘ three -featured ’ Reason only. 

The answer to this (from Patrasyarnin) is as follows : — 


TEXT (1367). 

** As A MATTER OF FACT, THE RELATION OP INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 
IS NOT PRESENT IN THE ‘ THRBE-PEATUBBD ’ REASONS ; IT IS 
REALLY FOUND ONLY IN THOSE REASONS WHICH HAVE 
THE ONE CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF ‘ BEING 
OTHERWISE IMPOS.SIBLE — (1367) 


COIMMENTARY. 

The compound ‘ anyathdsamhkava, etc. ’ is to be expounded as ‘ thoso 
Reasons in whom there is the single character of being otherwise impossible 
—( 1367 ) 

The same idea is re-affirmed in the following — 

TEXTS (1368-1369). 

“That alone is the true Probans which has the character of 

‘ BEING OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ ; AS FOR CORROBORATIVE 
INSTANCES, THEY MAY BE THERE, OB THEY MAY NOT ; AS 
THEY ABE NOT THE MbANS. Ip THE CHARACTER OF 
‘ BEING OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ IS UOt THERE, WHAT 
IS THE USE OF THE ‘ THREE FEATURES ’ \ AnD 
IF THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING OTHER- 
WISE IMPOS.SIBLE ’ is THERE,' WHAT 
IS THE USB OP THE ‘ THREE 

FEATURES ’ ? ” — (1368-1369) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ CorreboraHve Instances — ^in the form simslarity and dissimilarity. 
‘ They are not the Means ’ — of proving the Probandum. 
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It would be better to read the second line of 1 369 before the first line. — 
<1368-1369). 

The following Text proceeds to show that there can be no Invariable 
Concomitance in the ‘ three -featured ’ Probans : — 


TEXT (1370). 

^‘ThE reasoning in the form — ‘HE MUST BE DARK, BECAUSE HE IS 
THE SON OF SO AND SO, — LIKE OTHER SONS OF HIS WHO ARB 
FOUND TO BE DARK — CONTAINS THE ‘ THREE FEATURED ’ 

Probans, and yet it cannot lead to any valid 
DEFINITE CONCLUSION.” — (1370) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the following Texts, it is shown, by a number of examples, that it is 
only the ‘ one-featured ’ Probans that has the requisite capacity (of leading 
to a valid conclusion) : — 


TEXT (1371). 

“ An EXAMPLE OF THE Om^fmtured Probans without corroborative 

instances, we have in the Reasoning — ‘ Positive and 
Negative entities are essentially existent — 
because they are capable of being appre- 
hended somehow — (1371) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Reasoning is in the form ‘Positive and Negative entities are some- 
how existent, because they are apprehensible somehow — ^In this case there 
are no external corroborative Instances, either of similarity or dissimilarity, 
either in the form of a statement or in the form of actual things ; because all 
things have been included under the Subject (Minor Term) * Positive and 
Negative entities ’ ; and there is notliiiig apart from these. As regards the 
character of ‘ being present in the Minor Term this is ‘ otherwise impossible *, 
and is nothing apart from this latter ; hence the Probans hero is ‘ one- 
featured ’. 

‘ Somehow \ — ^under some such term as ‘ Cognisable ’ or its synonyms. 

'Are essentially existent'*, — ‘somehow’ has to be construed with this 
also. — ^Hence the full Reasoning is — ‘ Because they are somehow apprehensible, 
therefore they are somehow existent’. — (1371) 


In the following Texts, examples of the ‘ two-featured ’ Probans are 
cited ; — 
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TEXTS (1372-1379). 

“(1)‘The ShialM-UnchJmrM (Hare-marked) is not Non-Moon,— 

BECAUSE IT IS SPOKEN OP AS THE MtXm * ; — ^HERE WE HAVE A 
‘ TWO-FEATURED ’ PrOBANS. — (2) ANOTHER IS THUS STATED : — ‘ I 
THINK THAT THIS PAIN OP MINE HAS BEEN CAUSED BY THE PALLING 
INSECT, — BECAUSE ITS APPEARANCE WAS FELT ON THE TOUCH OP 
THE PALLING INSECT — (3) ‘ In BRINGING ABOUT THE EFFECT IN 
THE SHAPE OF THE PERCEPTION OF COLOUR, THE EyE IS ENDOWED 
WITH A UNIQUE POTENCY, — BECAUSE IT IS USED FOR THAT PURPOSE, — 
OR, BECAUSE COLOUR IS FOUND TO BE ACTUALLY PERCEIVED BY ITS 

MEANS — (4) ‘ The Soul, the Jar and other things are some- 
how ESSENTULLY non-existerU , — because they are somehow inap- 
prehensible IN any way, like the Horns of the Hare — (6) 

‘ Even the Hare’s Horn and such things are somehow existent, 
— because they are somehow apprehensible, — ^JUST LIKE THE 
Soul, the Jar and such things — (6) ‘ It is understood that 

YOUR FATHER IS IN THIS HOUSE, — BECAUSE YOUR FATHER’S VOICE 
IS HEARD IN THE HOUSE ’. — (7) In THE CASE OF WORDS, LaMPS 
AND SUCH THINGS, — IT IS FOUND THAT THEY ARE ACTUALLY INDICA- 
TIVE (of THINGS) THROUGH THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING OTHERWISE 
IMPOSSIBLE EVEN THOUGH THEY DO NOT RESIDE IN THE SUBJECT 

(Minor Term). — ^Hence for us, it is the ‘ one-featured ’ 

BrOBANS THAT SHOULD BE REGARDED AS THE INDICATIVE (PrOBANS), 
— ON THE GROUND OP ITS BEING THE MOST IMPORTANT ; WHAT IS THE 
USB OP ASSUMING SUCH CHARACTERS AS ‘ RESIDING IN THE SUBJECT ’ 
AND SO FORTH ? ”-(1372-1379) 

COMMENTARY. 

The proposition may be stated either in the form ‘ The Hare -marked is 
not Non -Moon *, or ‘ The Hare-marked is the Moon ’ ; and the Probans is 
‘ because it is spoken of by the well-known popular name Moon or 
‘ because it is spoken of as the Moon ’ ; — the Corroborative Instance per 
dissimilarity being supplied by the clod of earth and such things. 

(2) Another Probans is next mentioned, which is ‘ two -featured ’ : — 
‘ This pain of mine has been caused by the falling insect, — because its appear- 
ance was felt on the touch of the falling insect ’ ; — i.e. the ‘ vdaya \ appear- 
ance, of which was ‘ pratilabdha ’, felt, on the ‘ aparaha ’, touch, of the falling 
insect. — ^The feminine affix ‘ fdp ’ is not added at the end of the compound, 
because it is intended to be a common factor. 

(3) [Another example] — ‘ The Eye has the potency of the most effective 
instrument in bringing about the apprehension of the Colour existing at the 
present time, — because, while it is not damaged, it is that which is used as 
the Instrument, by a man who desires to see Colour and acts intelligently ’ 
— or — ‘ because it is actually found to bring about the cognition of Colour ’ ; 
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the Ear, etc. being the Corroborative Instance per dissimilarity. — * Tdsya 
of the Colour. 

In all these three Reasons, there being no Corroborative Instances per 
Similarity, they have only two features, 

(4) [Another example] — ‘ The Soul, the Jar and other things are some- 
how essentially non-existent, — ^because they are somehow not-apprehended, — 
like the Hare’s Horn *. — ^In this case, there is no Corroborative Instance 
per dissimilarity ; as ' the Jar and other things ’ include the entire group 
of Positive Entities and they have been mentioned in the Proposition as 
essentially non-existent ; and the negative entity has been put forward as 
the Instance ; and apart from the ‘ Positive ’ and the ‘ Negative ’, there is 
no third category, — ^wherein it could be pointed out that the exclusion of 
the Probandum implies the exclusion of the Probans. 

(5) [Another example] — ‘Things like the Hare’s Horn are somehow 
essentially existent, as they are somehow apprehensible ’ ; — ^the absence of 
the Instance per dissimilarity here also may be explained as above. 

(6) [Another example] — ‘ This house is understood as having your father 
within, — ^because your Father’s voice is heard — Here also there is no 
Instance per Similarity ; hence the Probans is only ‘ two-featured *. 

(7) In the case of Words, Lamps and such things, it is found that, even 
though they do not subsist in the Subject (Minor Term), yet they indicate 
(make known) things, in the same way as the Inferential Probans in the shape 
of Smoke, etc. Words and Lamps are not properties subsisting in the Jar 
and such things indicated by them ; and yet the Thing is actually apprehended 
through them ; hence in this case the two conditions are present — ^that 
of ‘ absence where the Probandum is known to be absent and ‘ being 
otherwise impossible ’ ; hence the Probans here is a ‘ two -featured ’ one. — 
(1372-1379) 


The following Text supplies the answer to the above arguments of 
Pdtrasvdmin ; - 


TEXT (1380). 

Is THE PROPOSED DEFINITION MEANT TO BE GENERAL ? Or, IN REFER- 
ENCE TO A particular Subject on which knowledge is sought ? 

Or in reference to the Instance \ — (1380) 

COMMENTARY. 

The proposed definition of the Probans is that (it is ‘ otherwise 
impossible ’, which means that) it should not exist apart from the Probandum ; 
— (1) now is this meant to be general (applicable to all Probans) ? Or is it 
meant to be applicable to any particular object ? and in the latter case, (2) is it 
meant to be in reference to a particular object in which the existence or 
otherwise of the Probandum is sought to be known ? Or (3) in reference 
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to that object which forms the Corroborative Instance. — ^These are the 
alternatives possible.— -( 1 380) 

The following Text points out objections against the first alternative : — 


TEXT (1381). 

If it were understood to be general , then, what would be indicated 
WOULD be the existence OF THE PrOBANS IN THE OBJECT 
WHERE THE PrOBANDUM IS PRESENT ; AND IT WOULD 
NOT ACCOMPLISH WHAT IS SOUGHT TO BE 
ACCOMPLISHED. — (1381 ) 

COMMENTARY. 

The mere fact of its not existing apart from the Probandum , — without 
the other fact of its existing wherever the Probandum is known to exist, — 
does not make ‘ visibility ’ — [which does not exist apart from the Probandum, 
Non-etemality ; but is not present in all cases where Noii-eternality is present], 
— does not prove the Non~eternality of Sound. — Hence the first alternative 
cannot be right. 

* It would not accomplish, etc. etc. ’ — ^that is, it could not establish the 
desired conclusion regarding the presence of the Probandum in the object. 
—(1381) 


Question : — “ Why so ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (1382-1383). 

For INSTANCE, ‘ Visibility ’ is known to be inseparable (not existing 
apart) from ‘ Destruction in a general way ; and yet it 
(Visibility) cannot prove it (destruction) in Sound. — 

If, then, it be said that its presence in the Object 
IS meant, — then, in that case, under your 
VIEW also, the Probans becomes ‘ three- 
featured ’ as before. — (1382-1383) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Tat ’ — ^Visibility. 

‘ Tasya ’ — of Destruction. 

‘ Cannot prone U * — cannot indicate its presence. 
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It might be said that — “ in order to guard against the said objection, 
recourse may be had to the qualification that the Probans should be actually 
present in the object — ^In that case, under your view also, the Probans 
comes to have the same ‘ throe-featured ’ character that it had under ours. — 
(1382-1383) 


Question : — “ How so ? ” 
Answer : — 


TEXT (1384). 

‘ Being otherwise impossible ’ includes Positive and Negative. 
Concomitance ; and by its presence in the object its presence 
IN the Minor Term becomes admitted. — (1384) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Positive Concomitance ’ — is presence wherever the Probandum is knxrwn 
to be present, 

‘ Negative Concomitance ’ — ^is absence where the Probandum is known tO' 
be absent. 

‘ Samshraya ’ — is admission, i.e. acceptance, — (1384) 


The following Text shows that there is no incompatibility with the 
opinion of our Great Teacher : — 


TEXT (1385). 

A similar abbreviated definition has been indicated by our 
Teacher also : who says that ‘ the Probans exists in 
THE Cognisable object and is pervaded by a part 
OF IT — (1385) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Grdhyadharmah \ — i.e. existing in the cognisable object, — ^i.e. the object 
in which the Probaiiduiu is sought to be proved ; i.e, in the Minor Term. — 
(1385) 

The following Texts point out the objections against the second alterna^ 
tive noted above (under Text 1380) : — 
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TEXTS (1386-1388). 

If the proposed definition of the Probans is meant to be one 

THAT IS FOUND IN THE MlNOR TeRM ONLY, — THEN THAT SAME 

Means of Cognition which has made the Probans known would 

MAKE KNOWN THE PrOBANDUM ALSO. If THE PrOBANDUM DOES 

NOT BECOME KNOWN, THEN THE PrOBANS ALSO CANNOT BECOME 

KNOWN. Thus the Probans would be useless, the Probandum 

HAVING become KNOWN BY OTHER MEANS.— ThERE WOULD BE THE 

INCONGRUITY OF ‘MUTUAL INTERDEPENDENCE* ALSO, IF THE DE- 
FINITE COGNITION OF THE PROBANDUM FOLLOWED FROM THE 

Probans ; and between these two, the cognition of one would 

BE DEPENDENT UPON THE COGNITION OF THE OTHER. — (1386-1388) 

COMMENTARY. 

The Probans may be defined as hein^ inseparable from the Probandum 
in the Minor Term only, — as asserted in the following words — The character 
of the Probans is held by others to exist in the Instance and to be not seen 
apart from the Probandum ; in my opinion however, it is that which does 
not exist in the Minor Term apart from the Probandum ; the followers of 
Shabara derive this knowledge from Presumption, and the followers of 
Bhik^u, from Inference ; for us. Inference is something totally different, 
like Narasimha (having a dual character) 

[In this passage] — ‘ Dharmini ’ — ^In the Minor term ; — ^i.e. that in which 
the existence of the Probandimi is sought to be proved ; — ‘ Amund ’ — i.e. 
what is sought to be proved. That which is incapable of existing in the Minor 
Term apart from the Probandum ; — this is meant to be the definition (of 
Probans). 

If such be the definition of the Probans, then that same Means of 
Cognition by which the Probans would be known as inseparable from the 
Probandum, as existent in the object where the Probandum is sought to be 
proved, — that same Means of Cognition would have made known the 
Probandum also (as present in the Minor Term) ; — so that the Probans 
would be entirely useless. 

If the Probandum is not known, then the Probans also is not known ; 
because the Probans has been defined as what is present in the Minor Term 
inseparably from the Probandum ; and this inseparability from the Probandum 
cannot be known if the Probandum is not known ; so that the Probandum 
would remain ‘ unknown because the cognition of inseparability depends 
upon the Cognition of both. 

It might be urged that — “ The Probans may be known by other means 
of cognition ” ; — then what is the use of the Probans, the Probandum having 
become known already ? 

Further, if the definite cognition of the Probandum were dependent 
upon the Probans, then there would be the incongruity of mutual inter- 
dependence. 
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Qmstion : — “ How ? ” 

Answer : — ‘ If the definite Cognition, etc, etc. ’ ; — ^tho cognition of the 
Probandum would bo dependent upon the cognition of the Probans, — as 
therein alone lies the use of the Probans, — ^and the cognition of the Probans, 
which is characterised by inseparability from the Probandum, would be 
dependent upon the cognition of the Probandum ; thus there would be clear 
mutual inter-dependence — (1386-1388) 

The following Text — takes note of the third alternative sot forth above 
(under Text 1380) ; — 

TEXT (1389). 

Even if the Probans were known as existent in the Corroborative 

Instance, that would not bring about the cognition of the 
Probandum in the Minor Term. Because its 
invariable concomitance will not have 

BEEN DEFINITELY COGNISED ALL 

over. — (1389) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ In the Corroborative Instance ’, — i.e. in the object that serves as the 
Corroborative Instance, — ^\vliicli object is different from that in wliich the 
Probandum is sought to be proved. 

‘ If it were known \ — i.e. if the Probans were known. 

What is meant is as follows : — ^If the inseparability (concomitance) of 
the Probans is held to bo in the object which forms the Corroborative 
Instance, — and wliicdi is something different from the Minor Term, in which 
the Probandvun is sought to be proved, — and not ‘ all over ’ — everywhere — 
along with the Minor Term, — ^then how could such a Probans bring about the 
cognition of the Probandiun in the Minor Term ? 

Why it could not bring it about is explained — ‘ Because its invariable 
concomitance, etc. etc. ’. — (1389) 

With the following Text, the author proceeds to point out defects in the 
examples cited (by Pdtrasvdmin, in Texts 1371 to 1378) : — 

TEXT (1390). 

As REGARDS THE PrOBANS THAT HAS BEEN PUT FORWARD (UNDER 1371), 

IN THE FORM ‘ BECAUSE IT IS APPREHENDED SOMEHOW — 

THE OBJECT OF THIS IS NOT OPEN TO UNCERTAINTY ; 

HENCE IT IS USELESS. — (1390) 

COMMENTARY. 

As regards the Probans that has been put forward, in the form — ‘ Because 
it is somehow apprehended ’, — ^this is absolutely futile ; as its object is not 
open to doubt ; that is, it asserts what is already known ; and what is already 
44 
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known (fannot be tlie objective of the. Probans ; it is only a doubtful matter 
that is dealt with by the Probans ; bec?auso ‘ a Reason is stated only in 
reference to what is doubtful — What too is known only in an isolated form 
cannot be the substratum of the IVobans ; as the Probandum would be 
already known (under the definition propounded by Palrasvdmin ). — (1390) 

It might be mged that — ‘‘ here also what forms the object of the 
Probans is what is open to doubt — The answer to that is as follows ; — 

TEXT (1391). 

That the Positive Entity is essentially existent is known to 

ALL PERSONS ; THEN HOW IS IT SAID THAT IT IS KNOWN 

' somehow ’ ? — (1391) 

COMMENTARY. 

When all persons somehow know it for certain that the Positive Entity 
is existent, why do you state your Proposition in th(5 form ‘ The Positive 
Entity is somehow existent ’ ? — 

‘ Taddtjnatvam ’ — being essentially existent. 

The mention of the ‘ Positive Entity ’ is only by way of illustration ; 
the Negative Entity is also meant. 

‘ Somehow ’ — i.e. in the form of ‘ being cognisable — it is known for 
certain that all tliis is existent ; hence the Probans is absolutely futile. — 
(1391) 

It might be argued that — “ the said fact is not admitted by the Sdnkhya 
and others ; hence it is sought to be proved ”. 

The answ'cr to that is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1392-1393). 

Even under the doctrine that “ all things are one ”, — on 

ACCOUNT OF the DIVERSITY IN THE NATURE OF THE MODIFICATIONS, 

WHAT IS MANIFESTED IS ALWAYS IN SOME DEFINITELY CLEAR 

FORM. Even those who reoard all things as ‘ feature- 
less ’ (devoid of character), ALWAYS HAVE 
RECOURSE TO SUCH QUALIFYING TERMS AS 
‘ TRULY ’ AND THE LIKE. — (1392-1393) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ The doctrine of all things being one ’ is the one that is hold by the 
Sdnkhyaa ; for those who take their stand upon this doctrine, what is mani- 
fested — apprehended — is always in some definite form. 

Qiiestion : — “ How so ? ** 

Answer — ‘ On account of, etc, etc, * ; — ‘ nature of the Modifications \ — 
i.e. in the form of ModiBcations. 
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Tho term "ddi^ is meant to iiiclud(» the ‘ iiiimixed (Pure) Primordial 
Matter, eonsisting of Pleasure, Pain, etc. ’ and ‘ the Spirits as distinguished 
from (^ne another, and from IMinordial MatttT 

'Even thofie' -iA^ the Mddkyamika.% Idealists.— 'Fhese also, in asserting 
the ‘ feat urolessi loss ’ of all things, always add the qualifying term ‘truly’, 
and they do not assort them to b(‘- ahsolutchj so ; liooause they do admit of 
their btang product at least in the Ideation. 

‘ Truly ’ — i.t\ strictly logically. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ intrludes such qualifying terms as ‘ in reality ’ and the 

like. 

Tn fact it must bo admitted by all men that the fact that a thing is 
somehow existent is quite ct^rtainly rt^cognised.— ( 1392-11193) 

TEXT (1394). 

Otherwise, it cannot re admitted that ‘ it is somehow ai»pre- 
HKNDEi)’. — If it is Usuge that is socght to rk proved, — 

THEN SOMETHIN!; WEIJ. KNOWN SHOULD FORM THE 
CORRORORATIVE INSTANCE. — (1394) 

COMMENl’ARY. 

‘ Otherwise \ -i.e. if what luis boon just said is not admittt*d, then — the 
Probans — in the form ‘ b(»causo it is somehow apprehended ’ — cannot be 
admitted. 

Previous to this the deflect pointed out in th(^ statement of the other 
party was that it was futile ; it is now pointed out that it is inadmissible. 

If it is I 'sagi' that is meant to bt^ proved, — then th(^ Corroborative Instance 
f^ould be found in the case where the use had been made ; and in tliis case, 
the Probans would become ‘ three -featured Otherwise, if there were no 
( Virroborativc' Instance, the Usage also could not be known. — (1394) 

The following Text ptiints out the defect in the second Reasoning put 
forth (by Pdtrasvdmin, in Text 1372, where tlie ‘ two -featured ’ Probans is 
exemplifi(»d) : — 

TEXT (1395). 

As REGARDS ‘ REING SPOKEN OF AS THE MoON \ THIS IS PRESENT ALSO 
IN THINGS WHERE THE ProRANDUM IS KNOWN TO BE PRESENT ; — 

OR IT IS ALSO SOMETIMES PRESENT TN THE Man (WHO 
IS SPOKEN OF AS THE Moon), OR IN Camphor, 

Silver and such other things (which are 
ALSO galled ‘ Moon ’). — (1395) 

COMMENI’ARY. 

‘ Mdryuvakl ’ — i.e. in Man. — (1395) 

Objection i-— “ If a three -foatimMl Probans is possible, for the proving 
of the ‘ Moon then how is it that your Teacher has asserted that, when a 
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man declares that the Moon is not the Moon, — for the proving of its being the 
Moon against such a person, there can be no Infereiico, — as he has asserted 
in the following passage — * In the case where there can be no Inference on 
account of the thing in question being unique, it is excluded by its contrary 
which is well known in its verbal form ; w'hen, for example, it is said that 
the Hare-holder is the Moon because it is an entity ; in a ease like tliis there 
is no Minor Term ’ ? ” 

In anticipation of tliis objection, tho following answer lias been 
provided : — 

TEXT (1396). 

There would be ‘ uniqueness ’ only if the Probans were meant 

TO PROVE ‘ MoON-NESS ’ ; AS, IN THE ABSENCE OF ANY WELL- 
KNOWN FACT REGARDING IT, IT WOItlD BE BASED 
ENTIRELY UPON THE NATURE OF THE THING 
ITSELF. — (1396) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ It would be based entirely^ etc, ’ ; — i.e. it is in regard to tho Probans in 
the shape of the existence or non-existence of things, that ‘ Uniqueness ’ has 
been asserted, — not in regard to a Probans in the form of a well-known fact ; 
because in the case of the latter, as it is dependent upon tho wish of the 
speaker, the necessary concomitance would always ho there. The Inference, 
without a Corroborativ^e Instance, has been spoken of only in the case where 
the other party holds a dilferent opinion and denies all experience, and 
consequently cannot bo convinced of the thing })eing the Moon on the basis 
of any well-known fact, — nor is there any Inferential Indicative (Probans) 
based upon the capacity of tilings by which the Moon-ness could bo proved 
in reference to the Hare-holder, — because the name ‘ Moon ’ is based upon 
tho mere whim of tho speaker and is not an inhercait f)roperty of the thing 
concerned. That tliis is so is clear from tho follcjwing statement — ‘ Ono who 
does not wish to attribute Moon-iie.ss to the Hare-holder, — ^what sort of well- 
known cognition could ho want ? It is for this reason that tho Infe^rence 
addressed to him has to be without a Corroborative Instance, and hence 
unique, too specific.* 

In place of ‘ chandratmsddhane ‘ To prove Moon-ness *, some texts 
yoad ‘ achandrasddhane ’, ‘to prove that it is not-Moon ’ ; and with tliis 
reading, the explanation would be as follows : — ^Where tho other party has 
asserted that ‘ The Hare-holder is net the Moon, because it exists ’, — when tho 
Probans, ‘ because it exists *, has been cited by that party for proving thc^ 
* Non-moon- character ’, — ^then, tho person who proceeds to answer him by 
proving the ‘ Moon-character has a reason why lie caimot put forward an 
Inference of ‘ uniqueness ’ ; and it is this reason that the Teacher has indicated 
by asserting that ‘ whore, on account of uniqueness, there is no Inference, 
etc. etc. *, which refers to the absence of an Inferential Indicative in tho 
shape of the character of the thing concerned, as apart from any well-known 
fact (which could be cited). — (1396) 
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The following Text points out the defect in the third argument (put 
forward by Pdtrasvdmin, in Text 1373, regarding the ‘ falling insect ’) : — 

TEXT (1397). 

There is no distinction perceived between ' beino brought 

ABOUT BY THE FALLING INSECT ’ AND ‘ HAVING ITS APPEARANCE 
FELT ON THE TOUCH OF THE FALLING INSECT — (1397) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ There is no distinction perceived \ — between the Probans (Premiss) 
and the Proposition (Conclusion) ; that is, the Probans is a part of the 
Proposition itself. In the case in question, wiiat is meant to be proved is 
the fact of the Pain being due to a particular insect, — and the same fact is 
asserted, in different words, in the Probans (Premiss). Hence there is no 
difforence between the Premiss and the Conclusion. — (1397) 

The follow^ing might be urged : — “ If the epithet Jailing is not introduced, 
and the Probans (Premiss) is stated in the general form ‘ because its appearance 
is f()lt — then tlie Premiss cannot be a part of the Conclusion.” 

Answer : — 

TEXT (1398). 

‘ Falling ' must be made a qualification in the Probans ; other- 
wise ‘ Inconclusiveness ’ (Falsity) would be 
inevitable.^ — (1398) 

COMMENTARY. 

The ciualification must be there ; otherwise the Premiss would be falsified 
by reference to the Pain caused by other insects. — (1398) 


TEXT (1399). 

If what is meant to be proved (asserted in the conclusion) is that 
between the two (the Pain and the Insect) there is the 

RELATION OF CAUSE AND EFFECT, — WHICH HAS BEEN FOR- 
GOTTEN, — THEN THE PrOBANS WOULD BE ‘ THREE- 
FEATURED AS THERE WOULD BE A CORROBORA- 
TIVE Instance provided by previous 
EXPERIENCE. — ( 1 399) 

COMMENTARY. 

It might be urged that “what is meant to be proved is the relation of 
Cause and Effect — ^for the benefit of one who has forgotten it,— then, in 
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that case, tho Probans would become ‘ tliree-featiired’, as the Corroborative 
Instance would be provided by sncli well-known (nises as that of Smoke and 
(1399) 

The following Text supjjlies tho answer to the argument stated (by 
Patrasvdmm, in Text 1374) regarding “ the Myes having the peculiar potency 
for bringing about the effect in tho shape of Co!our-piM*ce})tion ”, 


TEXT (1400). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE VERY existmCV OF THE EyE, — WHICH IS THE 
SUBJECT — IS STILL UNCERTAIN ; AND THE PROVING OF THIS 
(existence) cannot be RIGHT, — AS IT WOULD BE 
OPEN TO THE DEFECTS OF ‘ INADMISSIBILITY ’ 

AND THE REST. — (1401>) 


COMMEXTARV. 

There is a sto|) after ‘ na ’ (in the si'cond line). 

‘ Inadmissibilitij ami the rest \ — The term ‘ and the rest ’ includes 
‘ falsity * and ‘ contradiction 

What is meant is that if Existence is to be proved, tlien the Probans 
put forward is open to all the* three defects r)f tho Probans. For instance, 
if the character cited as the Probans is something positive, then it is ‘ inad- 
missible ’ ; - if it is both (|)ositive and negative), then it is ‘ Inconclusive ’ ; 
— if it is negative, then it is ‘ contradictory ’. — ^This has been thus declared— 
‘ Tho positive property is not admitted ; both ])ositive and negative would 
be Inconclusive ; and the nogativti one would be contradictory ; how then can 
Existence he proved ? ’ 

If what is sought to be proved is the potency in the Eye, the Subject, to 
bring about visual perception, -even so, inasmuch as ‘ potency ‘ existence 
etc. are synonymous, tlic^ proving of Potency wmild inv'olve the proving of 
Existence. — On tho negative aspect also, inasmucli as tho Potency, being 
beyond tho reach of the senses, would not be well-known, the Probans would 
become fallacious, as having no well-known substratum. 

Similarlj^, the Probans, in the form ‘ because of the perception of Colour *, 
would be something not present in the Subject, and heiujo it should be 
understood to be Inadmissible. — (1400) 

Question: — “How then can you also prove the existence of the Eyes 
and the other sense-organs ? ” 

Answer : — 
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TEXT (UOl). 

But j^jOMETiMJfls, even though Colour and other things are there, 
Visual Perception does not take place ; hence it is 

UNDERSTOOD THAT THAT (PERCEPTION) ALONE CANNOT 
BE A REASON (FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE 

Eye).— (1401) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Sometimes \ — when, for instanee, th(? I^jye.s are closed. 

We never seek to prove the existence of the Eye — directly as ‘ this is 
the Eye ’ ; wliat happens (according to ns) is tliat it is found tluit the Percep- 
tion appears only when certain things, in the form of Colour, etc. ar(» ther<>, 
— and it is so found that it is present when these things are there, and it is 
absent when they are absent and what we seek to prove is that tla? 
Perception could not have those things alone as its cause, — that it must 
have some other cause ; so that the Subject (of our Inferene.Ci) is the said 
Perception, which cannot be said to l)o ‘ unknown ’. — What this other cause 
is comes to be spoktai of as the ‘ Eye ’. 

The basis of our (jonclusion is the practical notion of diversity. — (1401) 

The following might ho urged : — “ It may be that, in the manner shown, 
the Perception may be the Subject ; even so, the Probans remains only ‘two- 
featun'd ’ 

I'lie answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXT (1402). 

The Sprout is actually found to exist as having its birth in- 
separably CONNECTED WITH ITS CAUSE ; AND THIS IS ALWAYS 
AVAILABLE AS THE CORROBORATIVE INSTANCE; THE 

Instance per dissimilarity is too clear 
(to be stated). — (1402) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ InsejMrably connected with its Cause ’ — invariably concomitant with its 
Cause —is the birth — appearance, coming into existence — of the Sprout. 
Things like the Sprout, having their birth dependent upon their Cause and 
hence coming into existence only occasionally, are j)Ossible as the Corroborative 
Instance (in the proving of the Visual Perception as being duo to the Eye) ; — 
the argument being formulated thus : — ^Those things that appear on the 
presence of something else, only occasionally, cannot be regarded as produced 
from that alone, they must be regarded as dependent upon other causes,- - 
for instance, oven when the soil and other things are there, the Sprout 
is found to appear or not to appear according as the seed is there or not there ; 
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—even when Colom% ete. are there, the Visual Perception appears only at 
certain times, according as tlie Eyes are closed or not closed ; hence in the 
case of the denial of the Eye, the argument would point out that the said 
denial would be contrary to a wider proposition ; while in the case of the 
asserting of the existence of the Eye, it would contain a natural reason. — 
(1402) 

The Text now takes up the argiunent put forward (by Pairasvdmin) 
under Text 1375, to the effect that “the Soul and the Jar are somehow non- 
existent, etc. etc ”. 

TEXT (1403). 

In proving that the Jar and other things are “ somehow non- 
existent ”, — the Probans is found as, in a previous case, 

TO be ‘futile’ and also ‘inadmissible’. — (1403) 

COMMENTARY. 

Here also, there would be proving what is already admitted ; as the fact 
of the Jar, etc. being ‘ somehow non-existent ’ is already admitted. 

In case it is not admitted, then the Probans also, in the form ‘ because 
it is not approhondod ’, cannot bo admitted ; so that the Probans becomes 
‘ Inadmissible ’. 

In this way, the defect in the Probans may be pointed out, — just as it 
was in connection with the argument seeking to prove that the things in 
question are existerU, — (1403) 

It has been argued that — “ there being nothing where the Prohamlum is 
known to he absent, there can be no Corroborative Instance per dissimilarity 
— The answer to that is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1404.1405). 

Here also, there is a clear Corroborative Instance per dissimilarity; 

that same form of the things becomes the thing where the 
Prohandum is known to be absent. — In the proving of the 
character of ‘ being somehow existent ’ IN REGARD 
to non-entities, — THERE WOULD BE ‘ PROVING OF 
WHAT IS ALREADY ADMITTED ’ ; ALSO ‘ INAD- 
MISSIBILITY ’, AND THE CONCOMITANCE 
OF THE CONTRARY CHARACTER IN 

THAT WAY. — (1404-1405) 

COMMENTARY. 

That form in which the Jar, etc. are apprehended, — ^if their existence in 
that form is accepted by them, then, in that case, that same character would 
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also serve as the Instance per dissimilarity ; because in that cliaracter, the 
Probans — ^ being nnapprehendcid ’ — will have ceased to exist. 

Similarly in the case of the argument regarding things being ‘ somehow 
existent the defect of ‘ futility ’ would be present. 

‘ Nirdtmasu ’ — ^i.e. in non-entities. 

‘ Concomitance of the contrary character ’ ; — i.e. the ‘ contrary character 
— ^in the shape of the cessation of the Prohandtim — ^would be pervaded by 
(concomitant with) the absence of the Probans, 

‘ In tJiut way ’ — i.e. by the xjossibility of the Instance per dissimilarity . — 
(1404-1405) 


The following Texts jjoint out the defects in the argument propounded 
(by Pdtrasvdmin), in Text 1377, regarding “ Your father being jjresent in the 
house, etc. etc.” ; - 


TP]XTS (1406-1407). 

When the presence of the Father in the house is sought to be 

PROVED BY THE HEARING OF TUB FaTHER’s VoICE, — THE 

Probans in this case is clearly ‘ three-featured As, 

STTRELY, at some TIME PREVIOUSLY THE CONCOMIT- 
ANCE OF THE Voice has been perceived ; if it 
has never been so perceived, then the 
‘ inadmissibility ’ of the Probans 
WOULD BE irresistible. — 

(140()-1407) 


COM'MENTAKY. 


‘ Tasya ’ : — the voice as belonging to the Father must certainly have 
been heard before. If it had not, then the Probans would be inadmissible , — 
(1406-1407) 


The said three-featured character of the Probans is shown in the 
following : — 
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TEXTS (1408-141 r>). 

Is THAT HOrSE WHEREIN THE FATHER HAD BEEN FOUND BEFORE— AND 
AI.SO IN THAT WHEREIN HE HAD NOT BEEN FOITND BEFORE, — THERE IS 
THE CONCOMITANCE, POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE, CLEARLY PERCEIVED. 
— As REGARDS THE WoRD, IT DOES NOT MAKE KNOWN ANY EXTERNAL 
OBJECT AT ALL ; BECAI’SE IN THIS CASE, THE CHARACTER OF ‘ BEING 
OTHERWISE IMPOSSIBLE ’ IS NOT PRESENT ; THE WORD CAN ONLY 
BE THE INDICATOR OF THE ‘ SPEAKER’S WISH ’ (TO SPEAK OF A CER- 
TAIN THING). If THIS (Speaker’s wish) were meant to be what 
IS expressed by the word, then its difference is QTTITE CLEAR. 
Because when the ‘ Speaker’s wish ’ is not there, the word 

CANNOT BE USED. — AS REGARDS THE LaMP, IT DOES NOT MAKE 
THE Blue AND OTHER THINGS KNOWN BY BECOMING THE INDICATIVE 
(inferential) ; all that it does is to make THINGS CAPABLE OF 
BEING COGNISED ; AND IT IS ONLY IN THIS SENSE THAT IT IS CALLED 
A ‘ MEANS OF COGNITION ’. OnLY IN CASE THE WoRD WERE AN 

Inferential Indicative, would it be necessary to consider 
IF IT fulfils THE CONDITIONS OF BEING 'present in the Subject 
(Minor Term) and so forth. Otherwise, why cannot the 

SAME BE URGED IN CONNECTION WITH THE EyE AND OTHER ORGANS (AS 

Means of Cognition) ? — Even through the character of ‘ being 
otherwise impossible Visibility cannot prove anything, 
unless it is present in the subji^ct (Minor Term). — Thus ‘ one- 
featured ’ Probans are all imiwent. — In those that have 

BEEN CITED AS ‘ ONE-FEATL’RED ’ PliOBANS, THE PRESENCE OF tWO 
FEATURES BECOMES CLEARLY INDICATED ; AND IN THOSE THAT HAVE 
BEEN CITED AS ‘ TWO-FEATURED ’, THE PRESENCE OF three FEATURES 
BECOMES CLEARLY INDICATED ; BECAUSE EVERY PrOBANS MUST 
RESIDE IN THE Subject (which THEREFORE IS AN ADDITIONAL CONDI- 
TION THAT MUST BE FULFILLED). — If IT BE ARGUED THAT “ THIS 
FEATURE IS IMPLIED BY THE CHARACTER OF being Otherwise im- 
possible ”, — THAT CANNOT BE SO ; BECAUSE IN THE CASE OF SoUND, 

thou(;h Visibility may be otherwise desired, it is not present 
IN SOUND (which IS THE SUBJECT). — (1408-1415) 

COMMENTARY. 

In the case of Words, the character of being otherwise hnpossihh cannot 
be admissible, — in reference to external things ; because it cannot servo as an 
Inferential Indicative of these latter,- being, as it is, dependent entirely 
upon the Speaker’s wish. — If the said character is asserted in the case of 
words, in reference to the object that figures in the cognition (brought about 
by the words), — then, there ar(* all the three features present, as in the case 
of Smoke (indicating the Fire). Because, if the Speaker’s wish is not there, 
words cannot be used, the use must be regarded as the effect of that wish ; 
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and as such it is hulicatlve of the thing spoken of, just as the Smoke is of 
tire ; and this is accepted by us ; but not as being expressive of the thing. 

As regards tlie Lafnp, it is not admitted to be (?ven the Indicator like 
Sniokti ; all tliat is admitted is that it has come to be popularly regarded as the 
Indicator (inaking things known) by reason of its making the Jar, etc. 
(objects cognisf^d) (;apable of bringing about the cognition ; but the words 
are not inferential Indicatives ; hence any discussion as to the Indicative 
subsisting in the Subject cannot arise in this case. If it did arise in this case, 
then why could not the same discussion arise in the case of the Kye and the 
rest (which arc? the means of Sense-perception, not Inferential Indicatives) ? 

‘ Otherwise^ etc, elc,^ ; — this sums up tin? subject-matter under considera- 
tion. The sense is that, even though Visihililif is invariably concomitant 
with non-eternalily, it does not prove this non-eternalily in Sound. 

Ihus then, inasmuch as in all cases, the condition of subsisting in the 
Subject must be prestait, — by admitting this as a necessary (jondition, those 
Probans that have biicn cited as ‘ one -featured must, necessarily, become 
‘ two-featured ’, and thd^o cited as ‘ two -featured ’ must become ‘ thi’ee- 
featurcHl ’. Thus, oti account of the necessity of subsistence in the Subject^ 
it is tile one-feat ured Proiians that are really impotx^nt. 

It cannot be right to argue that “ sucli characters as subsisting in the 
Subject are all implied by that of ‘being otlierwise impossible’, and hence 
tlioy cannot form so many different ind(‘pendeiit characteristics of the 
Probans ” — Ix^cause the other ])arty has himself asserted that there is the 
cluiractcu- of ‘ being otlierwise impossible’, even wiien subsistence in the Subject 
is not there, in the following passage — “Through the character of being 
otherwise impossible the Lamp and other things are actually indicative of 
tilings, even though they do not reside in the subject (Text 1378, above) ”. 

In the (;ase of Visibility, — even tiiough ‘ non-eternality ’ is ‘otherwise 
impossible ’, visibility does not sulisist in tlui Suiiject. 8o that in every 
way wiiat lias been asserted is entirely doubtful. — (1408 1415) 

It has iieen argued above, - under Text 1370 — tJiat “ in the case of the 
Ri^asoning ‘ He is dark liecause lie is tin? son of so and so even though tlie 
Probans has all the three filatures, yet it is not conducive to certainty of 
cognition ”. 

The answer to that is as follows : — 

TEXT (1416). 

In the case of such Probans as ‘ because he is the Son of so and 

so THE contrary BEING OPEN TO DOUBT, THE three CONDI- 
TIONS ARE NOT PRESENT ; BECAUSE WHAT IS CITED 
IS NOT INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE CONTRARY. 

—(1416) 

COMMENTARY. 

It may be possible that the cliild may be the son of the man and yet 
be ru>t dark ; — there b(nng no incompatibility in tliis, the absence of the Probai^s 
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where the Prohandum is known to be absent, is open to doubt [and this is one 
of the three features] ; so that the Probans is not ‘ three featured ’ ; hence 
the example cited (by Pdtrasvdmin) is not relevant. - (1416) 

The following: might be urged — “ Certainly there is incompatibility ; 
even when there is no difference in the cause, if there were difference in the 
effect, — then the effect would be causeless 
The answer to this is as follows : — 


TEXTS (1417-1418). 

Even when the child is born of a certain person, there is always 
A likelihood of diversity in its features, by reason of the 
peculiarities of such causes as the ‘ Destiny ’ (of the 
child) and food (of the Parents) and so forth. — 
Further, (a) what is cited as the J^obans does 
not constitute the nature (of the Proban dum) ; 

(6) nor is that its Effect ; (c) nor is it of 
THE nature of ‘ THE NON-PERCEPTION 
OF THE PERCEPTIBLE ’ ; — AND APART 
FROM THESE (THREE) THERE IS 
NOTHING THAT CAN MAKE 
THE ProBANS ‘INFAL- 
LiBi.E ’ (True). — 

(1417-1418) 


COMMENTARY. 

Through such causes as the peculiarity of past good deeds (Destiny) and 
eating of hot food ’ and other diverse circumstances, diversity in the foatiues 
of the child — such as fairness and the like — are possible ; wherefore then 
can there bo any incompatibility where a diversity in the causes is well 
known ? 

Then again, the Premiss — ‘ Because he is the son of so and so ’ — is not 
a ‘ natural * Reason, — as ‘ being a product ’ is (in the proving of non- 
eternality) ; in the latter case, ‘ })eing a product ’ can have no other character 
save that of non-eternality ; while in the case in question it is not that there 
is no other character for ‘being his son ’ ; because the appellation of ‘ his 
son ’ is applied, — not on the ground of the son being dark^ but — on the basis 
of the aggregate of five ingredients (of which the body of the child consists). 
— Nor is the Probans one based on ‘ effect ’ ; as there is no causal relation 
known to subsist (between Being his son and Darkness), — Nor (lastly), is it 
of the nature of the ‘ non-perception of the perceptible as what is cited is 
in the positive form ; also because there being no incongruity between the 
two, the Probans cannot prove the negation of complexions other than the 
Dark. 
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Apart from these three there can be no Inferential Indicative, — ^because 
of the absence of ‘Invariable Concomitance’ (in all other cases); without 
Invariable Concomitance, there can be no proper ‘ indicative ’ character ; 
for, if there were, it would lead to absurdities. 

Thus then, what lias been cited is neither a ‘ Probans nor is it ‘ tlu’oe- 
featured How then could there be ‘ Infallibility ’ in it ? 

‘ Non-perception of the perceptible ’ — ^is the non-apprehension of some- 
thing which fulfils all the conditions of apprehensibility, — (1417-1418) 

In the following Texts, the author sets forth certain objections against 
the ‘ infallibility ’ put forward as constituting the character of the true 
Inferential Indicative : — 


TEXTS (1419-1421). 

The said * Infallibility ’ is seen in other cases also : For 

INSTANCE, (1) THE BLOOMING OF THE LILY AND THE RISE IN THE SEA 

HAVE THE Rise of the Moon for their ‘ indicative 
(2) From the fresence of sx^n-light, the presence of 
shade on the other side is inferred. — (3) When 
the half-burnt wood-piece is seen in the 

DARK FROM A DISTANCE, IT BRINGS VP THE 
idea OF SMOKE. — (4) FrOM THE RISE 
OF THE Krtiikd (astertsm) is 
INFERRED THE PROXIMITY OF 
THE Rohirfi (asterism)/' — 

(1419-1421) 


COMMENTARY. 

(1) From the Rise of the Moon — follows the inference of the Blooming of 
the Lily and the Rise in the Sea. 

The term ‘ ddi ’ is meant to include such cases as the Blooming of tlio 
Lotus inferred from the Rise of the Sun. 

(2) From the presence of sun-light, there follows the inference of the 
• shadow on the other side. 

(3) When from a distance one sees in the darkness a lialf burnt piece of 
wood, he infers the presence of smoke. 

(4) From the rise of the asterism Krltikd, one infers the proximity of 
the asterism Rohinl ; since it is well known that the asterisms rise in the same 
order in which they are enumerated in the list beginning with Ashvinu 

All those aro not included among the three kinds of Probans (mentioned 
in Texts 1417-1418). Why then should it be asserted that there can be no 
‘ Infallihility ’ in any Probans other than those of the said tliree kinds ? — 
(1419-1421) 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 
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TEXTS (1422-1423). 


The Blooming and the rest, when produced, are produced at 

THE SAME TIME AS, AND FROM THE SAME PARTICULAR CAUSES AS, THE 

SAID (Moon-rise, etc.). So that here we do have the 

INFERENCE OF THE CaUSK FROM THE EFFECT. 1f THERE 
WERE NO SUCH STRICT RELATIONSHIP, THEN EVERY- 
THING COULD BE INFERRED FROM EVERYTHING. 


-(1422-1423) 


COIMMKNTARY. 

When the said Blooming and the rest — Blooming of the Lily, Rise of the 
Sea and the Blooming of the Lotus and the Sluidow and Smoke- are pro- 
duced, — in what way ? at the same time as the said Moon-rise, Sun-Iiglit and 
the Half -burnt Wood-piece, — which are known to be the (effects of the same 
(Causes; — that is to say, that wliicli is tlu^ cause <if the Moon-rise, etc., wliich 
appear at the same time as the Blotaning of th(^ Lily and other jdienomena, 
becomes also the auxiliary cause in the bringing about of tho Blooming of 
the Lily, etc. ; — the said M()on-rise, etc., while leading to tho inference of 
their own causes, lead to tho inference also of the (‘fleets appearing at the 
same time, in thefonn of the Blooming of the Lily, et(‘. ; and they do not do 
this directly. In tliis way, the Probans in the case in cjuestion is one basted 
upon the cliaracter of the ‘ Lffect ’. 

That this is so has to bo admitted ; })ecauso if the Probans were to lead 
to the inference of things without some such relationshi|), then they might 
lead to the inference of anything and everything ; because the absence of 
relationship would be (‘cpially present in all things. Hence in tlie cases in 
(luestion also, some sort of ndationship has to bo pointcul out ; and this rela- 
tionsliip can only be one of Cause and Efffwt as just explaiiuid. — (1422-1423) 

Question : — “ What sort of relationshi|) is there betweem tho Proximity 
of the Rohini-asterism and th(^ Rise of the Kriitikd-asterism ? ” 

Answer : — 

TEXTS (1424-1425). 

A PECULIAR ATMOSPHERIC CURRENT IS THE CAUSE OF THE RlSP of the 

Krttikd-asterism ; that same, in continuation, also becomes 
THE cause of the Proximity of the Rohini-Asterism. Hence 

ITS COGNITION IS HELD TO BE DUE TO THE COGNITION OF 
THAT ; AND THERE IS NO OTHER COGNITION OF IT 
WHICH IS INDEPENDENT. — (1424-1425) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Prahhanjana ’ — is Air -current. 

Here also there is Inference from a particular Probans which is dependent 
upon the saTrie auxiliary circiunstance.s. Tliis has been thus declared — 
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‘ Being dependent npen one and tlie same s(»t of auxiliary circumstances is 
wtiat leads to the inference of a particular cause of a particular thing, — as is 

found in the case of Smoke which is a product of half-burnt fuel (1424- 

142.5) 

Objection : — “ In the (;aso where the Beflection leads to the InfereiKM^ of 
the object reflected, — the Probans cannot })e included under any of ttie tliree 
kinds of Probans,- -bcKfause the Reflected Image is a non-e!itity (and has no 
re^al existence) ; hence the definition provided by you is too narrow 
The answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1420). 

The Inference of the Reflected ob.jkct proceeds on the basis 
OF THE Inferential Indicative in the shape of the 
K E flection ; THIS IS ONLY RIGHT; AND THE INDI- 
CATIVE FROM WHICH IT PROCEEDS IS NOT 
DIFFERENT FROM THAT WHICH RESTS 
ON THE NATURE OF THE 

‘ Kffect — (1420) 


COMMENTARY. 


In the following 'Fext th(^ author sets forth the objection from the 
Opponent’s standpoint ; — 


TEXT (1427). 


“ The Reflection cannot be an entity, because two things cannot 

EXIST TOGETHER AT THE SAME PLACE ; THEN HOW CAN IT BE 
REGARDED AS AN Effect, WHICH MUST BE SOMETHING 
REAL ”, — IF THIS IS URGED [THEN THE ANSWER 
IS AS IN THE FOLLOWING Text], — (1427) 

COMMENTARY. 

For tlio idea that the Refli^ction cannot be an entity, the Reason is — 
two things c/innot exist together ; the Reflection is perceived as occupying the 
same place as the reflcjcting surface of the Mirror, and it is not possible for 
the forms of two things to be soon at the same place ; as there would always 
bo an obstacle ; hence it cannot be possible for any two tilings to exist at tlie 
siime place. Hence the idea must be regarded as illusory. 

Or [tliere may be another explanation of the Text] — Two things cannot 
exist together at the sa^ne place ; — ^wliich two things ? — The surface of the 
reflecting mirror and the Reflection of tlie Moon ; the surface of the ^lirror 
occupies one point in space, and the Reflection of the Moon occupies a different 
point in space, inside the Mirror ; like the water at the bottom of the well. 
When a thing is produced in one place, how can it bo perceived in another 
place ? Hence it follows that there is no such Entity as the Reflection ; and 
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the perception is due to the force of the attendant circumstances : — ^unthink- 
able indeed are the diverse forces of things ! — (1427) 

The above objection is answered as follows : — 

TEXTS (1428-1429). 

Even though the character of the ‘ Entity ’ does not belong 
TO the Reflection as a corporeal object, yet how 
CAN the Cognition envisaging the Relection be 
REGARDED AS Objectless ? And it is this latter 
(Cognition), that is regarded here as the 
‘ Effect ’ and the ‘ Inferential Indicative ’ ; 

AND though itself WITHOUT A MATERIAL 
BASIS, THE Cognition appears 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

Reflected object which 
IS therefore regard- 
ed AS its Cause, 

—(1428-1429) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only the Cognition of the form of the Reflection that is regarded as 
the effect, and hence the Inferential Indicative, and not any external object 
in the shape of the ‘ Reflection ’.—(1428-1429) 


Objection ; — “ It lias been assorted under Text 136.3 that—* Inference for 
the sake of others consists in the statement of the three-featurod Probans — 
Why has this been so asserted, when other people have described the Inference 
for the sake of others as consisting of the statement of the ‘ Proposition 
‘ Final Conclusion * and ‘ Re-affirmation ’ also ? ” 

This is what is anticipated and answered in the following — 

TEXT (1430). 

The Inference for the sake of others has been described by others 

AS ‘ THE STATEMENT OF THE PROPOSITION AND THE REST — 

But, not being an integral part of proof (‘ prov- 
ing '), THE Proposition is of no use. — (1430) 

COMMENTARY. 

The author rejects the said viow of other people, in the words — ‘ But, 
ru)t, etc. etc, \ — * Sddhana ‘ Proof', (here) stands for the proving ; i.e. the 
cognition of the object to be cognised ; — ^the Proposition is not an ‘ integral 
part ’ — ^i.e. the cause— of the proving ; this is what is meant by the compound 
‘ asadhanungabhutarn 
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Not being an integral part of the proving, the Proposition is of no use, 
and hence need not bo stated. 

‘ Of no use ’ may be explained as not a cause ; in wJiicli case, the plirase 
would form part of tlie conclusion set forth hero (which would ho that the 
Proposition is not a cause of the proving). — ( 1430 ) 

Question : — “ How is the Proposition not an integral part of tho 
Proving ? ” 

A nswer : — 

I'EXTS (U31-1433). 

For want of relationship, the Proposition cannot be rightly 

REGARDED AS PROVING THE THING directly ; NOR CAN IT BE RIGHTLY 
REGARDED AS DOING IT indirectly, BECAUSE IT DOES NOT INDICATE 
WHAT IS POSSIBLE. — If IT BE REGARDED AS PART OF THE J^f'Oving, 
ON ACCOUNT OF ITS PRESENTING THE OBJECTIVE OF THE PrOBANS 
AND THE PrOBANDUM, — LIKE THE STATEMENT OF THE CORROBORA- 
TIVE Instance, — then it would be like words conveying an 

ORDER, AND IN VIEW OF THIS THE REASON GIVEN WOULD BE FALLIBLE. 

And as merely the objective will be indicated, the said state- 
ment OF the Proposition would be useless also. — (1431-1433) 


COMMENTARY. 

"It does not indicate ivluii is probable \ — bccaus() it only states what is 
meant to bc^ [)r()ved. 

WJiat is m(*ant is as follows : — As words have no connection with things 
tho statt‘incut of the Proposition cannot server any directly useful piu'|)()se ; — 
nor indirectly, like tlie statement of the Probans, bc^cause it docs not indicate 
wliat is possibU*, ; — as declared in the following passages — ‘ They made the 
assertion of the Minor 'rcjrm, for the purpose of intimating then intention, — ■ 
which shows where tlui doubt lay ; hence it does not serve any directly useful 
purpose in th(^ actual proving ; and as it states only what is meant to be 
proved, it cannot heli) indirectly either 

Some people hold the following opinion — ■“ The I’roposition has to be 
stated, — in the same way as the Corroborative Instance is stated, — because, 
even though it d(K>s not form a part of tho Inference, yot it presents the 
objective of the Frobans and tho Probandum ; as declared in tlie words — 
‘ Since the two forms that remain aro shown in tho Corroborative Instance ’ ; 
that is, the stattanent of the Corroborative Instance, even though it does not 
form a separate factor of the Inforence, is yet stated for the purpose of show- 
ing the two features of the Probans — other than the feature of subsisting 
in the Minor Term 

The answer to these pe«)ple is provided in the words ' Like the Corroborative 
Instance, etc. etc. ’. — ‘ Words conveying an order \ — such as ‘ Do tliis, — Prove 
the Sound to be non-eternal — ^The term ‘ Mi ’ includes words conveying 
a request and so fort h. [Under the opinion put forward] it would be necessary 

45 
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to put forth such expressions also ; on the ground tliat in the absence of these 
also, it is not possible to propound an Inference all on a sudden. 

‘ Useless' ; — because the Probandum would become cognised even without 
it. For instance, if the inference is stated simply as ‘ whatever is produced 
is non-eternal, — and Sound is produced the cognition comes about that 
‘ Sound is non-eternal \ even without the statement of the Proposition.-- 
(1431-1433) 

Question : — ‘‘ How then can there be any distinction made regarding the 
‘ Sapaksa ' {‘ That in which the Probandum is known to be present ’) and 
forth ? ” 

[This is the question stated in the following] — 

TEXT (1434). 

How THEN CAN THERE BE ANY DLSTI NOTION MADE RE(;ARI)1N(; THE 

‘ Sapakm ’ (‘ That wherein the Probandom is known to 

EXIST ') AND SO FORTH, WHEN THE SUBJECT (Ml NOR TekM) 

IS NOT ACTUALLY STATED ( ThE ‘ THREE-FEATURES ’ 

ALSO CANNOT BE THERE ; AS THAT TOO IS DEPEN- 
DENT UPON THAT — If this IS URGED [THEN 
THE ANSWER IS AS GIVEN IN THE 
FOLLOWING 7Vj*/]. 

COMMKXTAKV. 

“That is to say, 'Sapaksa' is the nuino giveai to that olqc'ct wliicli is 
similar to the Minor Term, in thc‘ sense tliat wliat is sougiit to be prov(‘fl 
(the Probandum) is prt'seiit in it ; and that wJiore there is no sucli similarity 
is called the ‘ asapaksa ’ (or *■ Yipaksa '). If the Projjosition were not stated, 
then the ‘ three features ’ (of the Probans), whieli is dependent upon that, - 
i.e. upon that which is the substratum of the ' Sapaksa \ — would not be 
there, and the entire fabric*, (of Inference) would l)ecome shattc^rod to pi(*ces.”- - 
(1434) 

The answer to the above is as follows : — 

TEXT (1435). 

In THE MERE STATEMENT OF THE PROOF (INFERENTIAL), THERE IS NO 
DISTINCTION MADE REGARDING THE ‘ Supaksa ’ AND THE REST. 

It is ONLY IN A SCIENTIFIC TREATISE, THAT THEY ARE 
DISTINGUISHED AND DIVIDED FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF (explaining) THE USAGE. 

—(1435) 

COMMENTARY. 

That is to say, even a barbarian who knows notliing of tlie distinction of 
* Sapak§a ’ etc., when it is stated to him that ‘ where there is smoke, there is 
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Fir(‘, and tliero is smoko at this place — he grasps the positive and negative 
concomitance betwtH)n Smoke and Fire, and hence comes to recognise that 
‘ Fin) is there ’—without knowing anything about tJie ‘ Sapakm ’ and other 
details. Hence it follows that at the time of the actual ])roving, there need 
be no distinction as regards the ‘ Sapak^a ’ and the rest. 

Question : — “ Where then is this distinction made ? ” 

/Insu’er — In a Scientific Treatise , — (1435) 

Or, even at the time of the statement of the proof, if the said distinction 
w(5re made, — tluTc w'ould be notliing in it that would be incompatible with our 
view. This is what is explairu'd in the following — 

TEXT (143()). 

Even when it is based upon the subject-matter in question, it 
IS NOT incompatible ; THE DISPUTANT DOES NOT STATE THE 
PROOF EVEN FOR THE OTHER PARTY, ALL OF A 
SUDDEN. — (143f)) 


COMMENT’ ARY. 

Though the statement of the Proposition is not made at the time that 
out? actually propounds tla* Premiss, yet if the said distinction is mad(‘ in 
regard to the matttn* under dispute, i.e. the Subject th(M*e is nothing incon- 
gruous in it. — Nor can it bc^ urged that “ at the time of the j)ropounding of 
the Premiss (Reason, Probans), there is no nuttier under dispute’'''', — because, 
even/o/* the other party, — i.(‘. for one who makes the statenient of the IVoposi- 
tion, th(‘ disputant do(‘s not put forward his Premiss, all of a sudden , — 
without n'fereiice to some subject under consideration. -(1430) 

Tin* (fia^stion aris(‘s still “The o])ject wJjose particular cliaractcr one 
w'islics t(> asc(‘rlain may he the subject under consideration ; even so how can 
the said distinction lu' made in refereiH'e to that subject under consideration ? ” 
'I'he answer is ])rovided in the following — 

TEXT (1437). 

The character of reMdintj in the Minor Term (Subject) foi.low s its pre- 
sence IN THE Subject whose character is meant to be 

ASCERTAINED ; AND THE ^ Sapaksa ’ IS THAT WHICH IS 
SIMILAR TO THAT HUBJKCT ; AND THE ‘ Vipakm ’ 

IS THAT WHERE THE SAID CHARAC- 
TER IS ABSENT. — (1437) 

COMMENTARY. 

This is easily understood. — ^(1437) 


The ‘ Upanaya \ ‘ Reaftirmatiou ’ (as one of the five Members of the 
Syllogism) lias been defined as ‘ that which, on the strength of the Corrobora- 
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tive Instance, reasserts the Subject as being so, or as being not so ’ — (Nydya- 
sutra 1. 1. 38). — ‘ Tliis Re-aflirmation is not tiie mmns of proving the conclu- 
sion, as it only serves to make clear the sense of the Probans adduced^ being, 
as it is, like a second afliriuatioii of the Probans ’ — such is the authoritative! 
statement of Dhimlga in regard to this Ke-attirmation. — But BhCivlvikta 
and others have argued as follows, in order to show that (without tliis Reaffirm- 
ation) the fun(!tion of the Probans itself would remain unfulfilled : — “ The fact 
of the Probans subsisting in the thing where the Probandum is known to bo 
present is not made clear by the statement of the Probans, which comes just 
after the statement of the Proposition ; because the formcir only mentions the 

Reason — ‘ Sound is iion-(!ternal, hecatise it is a produet ’ ; and whither this 

(rharacter of ‘ being a product ’ subsists, or does not subsist, in Sound, this is 
learnt only from the Reaffirmation. — Or the Reaffirmation may be regarded as 
serving the purpose of pro\’iding Re- presentment ; when the Probans is stated 
at first, it points out the pri'sence of the Probans — e.g. ‘ being a product ’ — in a 
general, unqualified, form then the Corroborativ'e Instance is (‘ited, where 
it is shown that the said Probans is invariably concomitant with the 
Probandum ; - so that when, after those, the Reaffirmation is stated, it brings 
about the Representment of the Probans with the qualification that it is 
invariably concomitant ivith the Probanrlum, So is Sound a product '.rhus 
inasmuch as it indicates a particular feature, it is not a mere repetition 
The answer to this is as follows : - 


TEXTS (1438-1439). 

If there is no statement of the Proposition^ there can be no state- 
ment OF THE Reason (Probans) ; and consequently, there need 
BE no statement OF THE Reaffirmation, for the purpose of 
intimatinc; the existence (of the Probans in the Minor 
Term, Subject). — Mere presence (of the Probans 
IN THE Subject) having been stated at first, 

AND THEN, IF ITS INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE 

(with THE Probandum) is subsequently 

POINTED OUT, — BY THIS ALL THAT 
IS INTENDED BECOMES ACCOM- 
PLISHED ; SO THAT THE Repre- 

seniment would be en- 
tirely USELESS. — 

(1438-1439) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Por the purpose of intimating the existence * — of the Probans, in the 
Subject, Minor Term. 

What is meant is as follows : — ^The necessity of the statement of the 
Proposition having been negatived in the manner shown above, — ^if the 
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statemoiit of tlie Reason is to come qfte?’ that, then it cannot come in at all ; 
and as a consef[iience of this, there should ho no statement of tlxe Re-affirma^ 
tion, as this has to be preceded by the statement of the Reason. — ^If the 
Reaffirmation is made for the purpose of showing that the Probans resides in 
the Subject, thc^n some other purpose will have to bo asserted as following 
from the Statement of the Reason. 

Tt might be urged that--- “/F he purpose served by it is the intimating of 
th<> fa(;t of its being the Reason.” 

That however cannot be accepted ; because what would b(^ the use of 
this intimation of that fact, when the proving of the Probandinn is actually 
accomplished in another way — ^as explained previously ? Consequentl>', 
barring the intimation of the fact of the Probans sul)sisting in the Subject, 
no otluT purpose can be* pointed out, for the Statement of the Reason. Thus 
then this fa(*t of the Probans subsisting in the Subject having been already 
indicated by the Statement of the Reason, — if the Reatlirmation is again 
made for that same purpose, it is clearly proved that it is a needless repetition ; 
how too could th(i Probans be ‘ inadmissible ’ without sia^h Reaflirmation ? 

As for tlu' Represent7nent, that also is useless ; because the mere fact of 
the Prt)bans subsisting in the Subject having been previously asserted by the 
Statemc*nt of tlie l^eason, and the invariable concomitance of the Probans 
with th(' Probandum also having been already asserted, — w'hat is wanted 
would be already accomplished ; so that the aflirmation of the same thing 
over again would clearly bear the imprint of a needless repetition. Where 
then would thert^ be ‘ inadmissibility * of our Reason in this case also ? — 
(14:l8-U;h)) 

' Sigamnnn \ ‘ Final Conclusion ’ (the fifth membf^r of the five-membered 
syllogism) has b(;en defined as ‘ the Rc?-statement of the Proposition on the 
basis of the Statement of the Probans ’ {Nydyiisulra 1.1. 39). What is meant 
is that wJien it is re-asserted that “Therefore Sound is non-eternal’, — the 
word ‘ ther(*f<ir(^ * implies the potency of the Probans as shown in the Corro- 
borative Instance, and then on the basis thereof, there is reassertion of what 
had l)een stated in the Proposition ; — tliis re-assertion is calk'd th(» ‘ Final 
Conclusion’, ' Ni(jamana \ — the exact connotation of tlu' term " nignmina ’ 
being that whereby the Proposition, tJw Premiss (statement of the Probans), the 
Corroborative [nstanre and the Re-affinnatmi are comu'ctcd, stnmg together, 
as serving the sarm> purj)os(^ (N ydya-bhdsya). 

As a matter of fact however, w'hen (as shown before) the statement of 
tlu‘ Proposition itself is not there, how can thc^re be any statement of the 
Final Conclusion, which is only a reiteration of the Proposition ? Hence 
the Final (Conclusion cannot form part of the Reasoning to proven the con- 
clusion. On this subject, the Revered Dihnaga has made the declaration 
that ‘ Inasmuch as the Final (kmclusion is a mere repetition, it cannot be the 
means of proving anything ’. — Against tlxis, Uddyotakara and others, imdc'r 
the above Sutra, liavo argued thus : — “ There is no repetition here, becaus(‘ 
the Proposition states the Probandum as to be proved, while the Final Conclu. 
sion states it as proved ; and without the Fimil Conclusion there can be no 
proving ; because until that is stated, the suspicion regarding the t,rv\t\\ of 
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the other Factors of the Reasoning does not entirely cease as to wliether or 
not Sound is really non-eternal (for instance) ; hence for the removal of 
tliis suspicion, the Final Conclusion has to bo stated separately ”, 

The answer to this is as follow's : — 


TEXT (1440). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE PROVING IS ACCOMPLISHED BY THE FORCE 
OF THE STATEMENT OF THE THREE-FEATURED PrOBANS ; CON- 
SEQUENTLY, THERE CAN BE NO SUSPICION REGARDIN(; THE 
CONTRARY CONCLUSION ; HENCE THE STATE- 
MENT OF THE Final Conclusion 
IS USELESS. — (1440) 


COMMENTARY. 

When it has been definitely ascertained that in Sound there is present 
the character of * being a ])rodiict which has been shown to be invariably 
concomitant with ‘ noii-eternality — how can there bo any suspicion of its 
contrarv, ‘ Eternality ’ ? When the fact of a certain substance being sur- 
rounded by flaming fire has been duly as(‘ertained, no sane man can ever 
suspect the presence of coolness in that substance. [Even if there were any 
such suspicion] it could not be set aside merely by the statement of the 
Final Conclusion, without any reasons. — (1440) 

Avlddhakarna has argued as follow^s : — “ A single idea cannot be expressed 
by diverse isolated assertions ; hence for bringing about the connect iiui 
between these assertions it is necessary to state the Final Conclusion 

Thf^ answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXT (1441). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, IT IS ONLY BY CONNECTED ASSERTIONS THAT AN 

IDEA IS EXPRESSED ; HENCE FOR THE PURPOSE OF BRINGING 
ABOUT THIS CONNECTION, IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO 
STATE THE FiNAL CONCLUSION SEPARATELY. 

—(1441) 

COMMENTARY. 

When the fact of the Probans being connected with the Probandiun b>' 
the relation of sameness or by that of Cause and Effect has been established, — 
then the statement of its presence in the Subject and its invariable concomit- 
ance (with the Probandum) as connected together, bring about, by implication, 
the single Idea, in the shape of the desired Conclusion. Even though the 
statements are isolated, yet they are connected, and as such together lead to 
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the (losired ond. ( Vinseqiiently it is not necessary to state th(‘ Final Conclu- 
sion for the purpose of bringing about the said countuftion. — (1441) 


TEXT (1442). 

Some peopi.e hold that Inference is of two kinds as follows — 
(A) That based upon perceived particulars and (B) that based 
upon generaliseA relationship , — (1442) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ Some people ’ — Kimulrila and others. 

They describe Inference as of two kinds — (1) that based upon perceived 
particulars, and (2) that >)ased upon generalised relationship. — (1442) 

Question : — VVIiich is the Inference based upon the Perceived l^tarticulars ? 
Answer : — [(Jiven by Kumarlla \\ — 


TEXTS (1443-1445). 

(A) “ That, based upon the relutionshij) of perceived Particulars is as 
FOLLOWS : — Tt so happens that, in the case of two particular 

THTNOS, — SUCH AS THE Fire PRODUCED BY BURNING DRIED COW- 
Dt NG, AND THE Smoke PROCEEDING FROM THAT FiRE, — THE OBSERVER 
HAS THE COGNITION OF THE THINGS, — AND THEN SUBSEQUENTLY, 
ON GOING TO ANOTHER PLACE, THE OBSERVER HAPPENS AGAIN AND 
A(JAIN TO RECOGNISE IN OTHER PLACES THE PRESENCE OF THE SAME 

Fire through the indication of the same Smoke seen before ; 

AND DUE VALIDITY ATTACHES TO SUCH COGNITION (BY REASON OF 
ITS BEING BASED UPON THE PREVIOUS PERCEPTIONAL COGNITION), 
AND IT BECOMES RECOGNISED AS A MeANS OF COGNITION DISTINCT 

FROM Perception ; because it brings about the cognition of 
A thing (Fire) the existence of which had been in doubt, Tt is 
THIS that HAS BEEN DESCRIBED BY Vindhj/avdsin AS Inference 
based upon the perceived relationship of Particulars — \8hloka- 
vdrtika — Inference, 1 41-143]. — (1443-1445) 


COMMENTARY. 

What is meant is as follows : — -First of all, the man has noticed through 
Sense-perception in a certain place a particular Fire and a particular Smoke, — 
at a later time, he goes to another place and again and again sees the same 
particidar Smoke, and then infers the same particular Fire ; — this is Inference 
based upon the perception (of the relationship) of Particulars ; it is so called 
because it has for its objective the previously-perceived Particular. This 
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cannot bo regarded as invalid on the ground of apprehending what has been 
already apprehended ; because there is an additional factor present here, in 
the shape of the remov^al of the doubt as to wlicther or not the Fire, is still 
tliere. — This is the sum total of what Kiunarila means. 

We now proceed to explain the words in detail — 

‘ That based upon the relationship of perceived Particulars \ — Qimstion — 
‘ What relationship ’ ? — ^The answer is as follows : — Shaharasvdmin has 
stated the definition of Inference as follows ; — ‘ When the perception of one 
factor of a well -recognised relationship leads to the cognition of the other 
factor of that relationship, — which latter is not in contact with the man’s 
sense-organs — this second cognition is what is (*alled Inference (Inferential 
Cognition). This Inferential Cognition is of two kinds: (1) that based 
upon directly perceived relationship, and (2) that based upon a generalised 
relationship. As an example of the former, we have the inferential cognition 
of Fire following from the cognition of Smoke [which is based upon the relation 
of invariable concomitance between a i)articular Smoke and a particular 
Fire perceived in the kitclien) ; and as an example of the second kind of 
Inference, wo have the case where, finding that the Sun changes its position, 
we infer that it moves, — on the ground of our experience that in the case of 
Devadatta it is only by moving that he changes his |)Osition (which 
experience has led to the generalised relationship betwecai movinij and change 
of position ill genera\y (Shubara-Bhdsga, on 1. 1. 5, Translation, 1,5). 

In connection with tliis, Kumdrila, with a view to explaining the uaturf^ 
of the Inference based upon the perceived relationship of Particulars has usbd 
the words — ' Pratyaksadrstasarnhandhnm, eic.\ (Text 14411.) — This is to be 
construed as ‘ The Inference based upon the relationship of perceived Particulars 
— they explain as follows ’ ; — ^Tho w'ords ‘ they exf)lain ’ having gone before 
in the jjreceding text (in the Shlokavdrlika), 

In connection with the two particular thimjs — Fire and Smoke — tlu? ob- 
server has formed the? idea of the new factor in the shape of drif cowdung,- tlm 
idea being that ‘ these two things Fire and Smoko are the effect of the burning 
of dry cowdung ’ ; — and then ho 1ms also formed the idea of the particular 
spot in the shape of the Hill, — th(» idea being that ‘ those two things, Fire 
and Smoke, (jxist on the Hill*. — The compound ' gomayendhana ' means 
‘ tliat of which dry cowdung is the fuel ’, and the cojnpound ‘ taddesha ’ 
means ‘ that of wliich that is tho place ’ ; — and thc^se two compounds qualify 
the ‘ vishem ’ tho ‘ two particular things ’ (Fire and Smoke) ; — the ‘ d/li ’ 
stands for other particular fuels in the shape of the woods of the various 
traces, Sarja, Snrala, Sallakl and tho rest, -and also other Fires ; — ther(’ 
arises the cognition, in regard to these ; — the Locative being construed b\' 
‘ splitting up ’ the words ; -such perceptional cognition becomes apprehended 
by the observer ; — that same observer, tlirough the indicative in the shape 
of the same Smoke as seen in another place and at another timt>, cognises 
the same Fire ; and this happens cufain ami again ; — this cognition thus 
becomes one that is distinct from the previous Perceptional Cognition. — Or 
the construction may be ‘ he cognises Fire on the basis of the previous cogni- 
tion ’. — The compound ‘ Sandihyatndna, etc.' is to be interpreted as ‘ tho cogai- 
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tion of tliat thing whose presenee was in doubt -as to whether it is thert^ or 
not — ^This InfercMieo based upon tiie relationship of perceived Particulars, as 
described al)Ove, has b(K?n spoken of by V inclhyavdain as ‘ Vishemtodrsln \ 
‘ Inference in relation to Particulars (1 143 -1445) 

The other kind of Inference, the Samanyaiodrstu, that iKtapAl upon 
yeneralised Relationship, is next described — 


TEXT (1446). 

“ Thouuh the Inference based upon (jkneralised Relationship 
COULD BE exemplified ON THE BASIS OF another Fire and 
another Sjnoke, — yet the Inference cited is that 
OF the ‘ Sun MoviNti as this is based 
absolutely upon generalised Rela- 
tionship ” [Shloka~vd. — In- 
ference, 145], — (1446) 

COMMKXTAHY. 

• 

TJie author of the Bhdsya (Shabara) has (?it(Kl tla** rnfenaice of the 
movintj of the Sun from its change of position as an example of Inference 
based upon yenemlised Relationship. In regard to this, the following objection 
might be raistnl In reference to anotln^r P^ire and another Smoke (other 
than those actually ]wrcci\T>d), th<w can be Inference on the basis of conimoji 
character ; and this Inference^ of Fire and Smoke would be based upon 
generalised Relationship ; while thesc.^ Smoke and Fire wen* present in liis 
mind already, why did he give this up and cite the case of the Sun moving 
as an example of Inference based upon gen(»ralis(‘d Relationsliip ? ’ 

Anticipating this, Kumdrila offers tlie explanation Though the Inference^ 
etc. etc. \ That is to say, wlien tlie Inference bas(»d upon (’leneralised 
Relationship could 1)0 cit(>d, on the basis of other Smoke and Fire as corrobora- 
tive Instances, — the author of the Bhdsya has cited the case of the Sun^ 
in consideration of the fact that the moving of the Sun is imperce[)tibl(‘ at all 
times, and hence for (cognising it, the only means available is the Inference 
based upon generalised Relationship, and not that based upon Perceived 
Particulars ; hc>n(H> lu' wished to cite a ca.se like that of the Sun which was 
purely and uiialloyedly one of Inference based on ({eueralised Relationship; 
and hij did not cite the case of Smoke and Fire, as in this case the Inference 
need not always be one bascxl upon (Generalised Relationship. — (1446) 


The objection to tlie above-mentioned classification of Inference is as 
follows ; — 
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TEXTS (1447-1448). 


Inasmuch as it has been proved that ‘ perpetual flux ’ is. all- 
embracing, THERE CAN BE NO INFERENCE OF WHAT HAS GONE 
BEFORE, — BY ITSELF. — If IT BE ARGUED THAT “ THE SAME- 
NESS IS ASSUMED ON THE BASIS OF THE SAMENESS OF 

THE Chain ’’—then (the answer is that) 

NO such sameness can have any real 

EXISTENCE ; AND WHAT IS MERELY 
ASSUMED CANNOT BE AN ENTITY. — 


(1447-1448) 


COMMENTARY. 

‘ All embracbuj -i.e. embracing all S!ich things as Firo, Smoke and the 

rest. 

It might bo argued that— Kv(m though the individual things are 
momentary, there would be sameness (unity) of th(5 chain or series. 

The answer to that is — ' So such sntmness, etc. ’ — ^That is, tliis sameness 
would be something assunwL not real ; so that in reality, there would be no 
continuity of existence for anything ; umlor the circumstances, it cannot 
be right to say ‘ by the observer remaining at that plact^ or ' by .that same 
means’ and so forth.— What too is merely assumed cannot ho an entity or 
thiny ; hence there would be no sense in the words ^ because it is a co(jnltio\i 
of a thing whose existence was doubted^ (as used in Text 144.5, by Kumurila), 
(1447-1448) 

The following might be urged— “ When the Inference was described as 
based upon Perceiml Particulars, it was on the basis of the assumed, not real, 
sameness.” 

The answer to that is as follows : — 


TEXT (1441)). 

A COGNITION devoid of objects is not admitted by you ; and if the 
Inference had an assumed object, it would 
CLEARLY BE devoid of an ohjeM . — (1449) 


COMMENTARY. 


The following might be urged ; Though the Individual is fleeting 
(momentary), yet the Universal is something not fleeting ; and on this basis, 
the sameness or unity would be real, and the Inference would not be devoid> 
of an object ”. 

The answer to this is as follows • 
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TEXTS ( 1450 - 1455 ). 

If what is meant is that — “even on the destruction of the 
Individual, the Universal persists ”, — then, that cannot be ; 
because even if the Universal existed, that also would 

CERTAINLY BE COVERED BY THE ‘ PERPETUAL FlUX ’. — FURTHER, 
ON WHAT GROUNDS HAVE YOU ASSERTED THE RESTRICTION THAT 
“ THESE SAME TWO PARTICULARS WHOSE RELATIONSHIP HAS BEEN 
COGNISED BY SeNSE-PERCEPTION, ETC. ETC.” (TbXT 1443 ) ? — ThEN 
AGAIN, HAVING ONCE COGNISED A THING BY MEANS OF INFERENCE, 
IF THE SAME THING IS COGNISED AGAIN BY MEANS OF INFERENCE, — 
WHY IS NOT THIS LATTER REGARDED AS VALID ? WlIAT IS THE 
PECULIARITY IN THE PREVIOUS ONE (WHEREBY IT IS REGARDED AS 
VALID, AND NOT THE LATER ONE) ? — If IT BE URGED THAT — “ THE 
LATER ONE IS NOT REGARDED AS Valid BECAUSE LIKE REMEMBRANCE, 
IT APPREHENDS WHAT HAS BEEN ALREADY APPREHENDED ”, — THEN 
WHY IS NOT THE PREVIOUS INFERENCE ALSO REGARDED AS THE 
SAME i — If it be ARGUED THAT — “ IN THE FORMER INFERENCE 
THERE IS THIS ADDITIONAL PECULIARITY THAT IT SETS ASIDE THE 
DOUBT THAT HAS SET IN DURING THE INTERVAL,” — WHY IS NOT THE 
SAME IN THE LATTER ALSO ? HeNCE IT IS THIS LATTER ITSELF THAT 
SETS ASIDE THE DOUBT AS TO SOMETHIN!? BEING present OT not 

present : and hence the Generalised Perception is really what 
IS INDEPENDENT. — ( 1450 - 1455 ) 


COMMENTARY. 


‘ Akrti ’ — Th(? Universal, 

‘ Even //’ — i.p. granting that sneh a thing as the Universal exists. 

7'ho other party regards the Individual and the Universal as identical ; 
how then can the Universal continue to c^xist when the Individual is 
destroyed ? If it did, then, having different fatess, they would have to be 
regarded as distinct from one another. 

‘ 7/ it exists^ — This also is only by way of beintj granted; as in reality, 
the Universal having been once for all rejected, how could it exist ? — ‘ If it 
exists ’ — i.e. even if it existed ; — it would be in ‘ perpetual flux ’ ; as the 
‘ perpetual flux ’ has been proved to be all-embracing. 

Further, when a thing has been once cognised by moans of an Inference, — 
and later on, the same thing (Fire) is cognised by another Inference drawn 
from the same Inferential Indicative Probans), (Smoke), — why has not this 
latter Inference also been cited as one based upon Perceived Particulars , — - 
when the qualification of having been ‘ cognised by Perception ’ is considered 
desirable ? 
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It nuf^lit bo argiied that — “ It has not Iweii so regarded as it apprehends 
what has been already apprehended 

That cannot bo riglit ; as the same ap[)lies also to what is bast'd on 
Perceived Particulars. 

“In the ease of that l)ased upon Perceived Particulars, there is this 
additional peculiarity that it has set at rest the doubt that has appeared 
dining the interval.” 

That (faniiot be right ; as this same peculiarity is also present in what is 
based inx)n tlie Inferred Fartmdars, 

Thus from all this it follows that when all things are in a ‘ perpetual 
flux the only Inferences possible i.s that based upon generalised Belationship, 
not any based upon Perceived Particulars. — (1450-1455) 


TEXT (1456). 

Some short-skjhtkd people have asserted that ‘‘ Inference is 

NOT A MEANS OF RlGHT COGNITION THOUGH, BY THESE VERY 
WORDS, THEY OFFER UP THEIR OWN ‘ DESIRE TO SPEAK ’ (InTEN- 

TTON, Idea in the mind, as something to be inferred 
FROM THOSE WORDS).— (1450) 


COMMEXTAin^ 


‘ Some people ’ — the followers of Brhaspali and others. 

‘ Throuffh these same words \ -i.e. by the wr)rds ‘ rnference is not a 
means of Right Cognition 

This shows that the assertion of these poopl*^ involves self-contradiction. 
For instance, when a man makes a statement tf» another jx^rson, it is on 
the basis of the understanding tliat ‘ the idea j)resent in one’s mind is imder- 
stood from tlie words lie uses, which are indicative of that idea ’ ; so that 
when the people denying Inference make the statement, — by this statement 
itself — they admit the fact of Inference being a Means of Right Cognition ; — 
and yet this same he denies by the stati^ment that ‘ Inference is not a Means 
of Right Cognition ’ and this is self-contradiction. 

This objection is going to bf? further explained later on. — (1450) 


The Chdrvfikas urge the following arguments (against Inference, as a 
Means of Right Cognition) : — 
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TEXTS (1457-1459). 

Inference for one's own sake cannot re rioht, — becatt.se it is brought 

ABOTTT BY THE THREE-FEATURED INDICATIVE, WHICH IS SUBVERSIVE 
OF WHAT IS DESIRABLE, — LIKE WRONG CoGNITION. — Noli CAN THE 
PRESENCE OF THE ‘ ThREE FEATURES ’ IN THE INDICATIVE BE 
REGARDED AS THE MEANS OF INFERENCE ; AS THEY ARE PRESENT 
ALSO WHERE THERE IS NO INFERENCE, — JTJST LIKE THE ‘ TwO FEA- 

Tv^REs — Further, the contradiction of Inference is possible 
IN EVERY Reasoning ; so also there is possibility in every case 

OF THE INFERRING OF MUTUALLY CONTRADICTORY CONCLUSIONS ; 
AND THERE IS POSSIBILITY OF FINDING A REASON WHICH IS CON- 
COMITANT (NOT-SEPARABLE) WITH THE CONTRARY OF THE DESIRED 
CONCLUSION (dEDI^CEI) FROM AN INFERENCE).” — (1457-1459) 


(:o:mmentary. 

Inference for one's own sake cannot right,- because it is brought 
about by the tliree-fcatun^d Indicative, -like the Wrong (bgnition. [Hen* 
is a Wrong Cognition based ufxm a three -featured Indicative] The eye 
and otiier organs niv, for tJie ]nirpose of other [)ersons, because^ they are 
composite things ; like the Couch, the Seat and such things ’ ; this is a wrong 
cognition, >)eing su})versive of a desirable idea, but brouglit about by a 
three-b'atured Indicative; and like this the Inference in question also is 
brought about by a three -featured Indicative, and hence it must )3e wrong. 

Nor can the presence of the Three Features in the Indicative he the means 
of Inference; because, like the Two Features, they arc^ present also where 
1 liere is no Inference. 

Further, in every reasoning, contradiction of Inference would l)e jiossible ; 
for example, it would always b(» |)o.ssible to put forward the Inference that 
‘The intended Probandum cannot reside in tiu' Subject (Minor Term), 
because it is a part of the aggregate of all these se\<‘ral factors,, like the form 
of the Minor Term itself ’ ; — and this would put an end to all Inferences, 

Then again, in all (iases, when an Inference has Ixxm j^ut forward, there 
is always a iwssibility of several undtjsirablo contingencies being put forward ; 
for instance, when the Inference has lx*en put for^’ard that ‘ Sound is non- 
eternal, because it is a prodiuit, like the Jar some oik^ might set up the 
argument to tlu^ contrary, that ‘ just as the reason asserted proves the ?ion- 
eternality of Sound, so does it also prove the fact of its not being the qualit\' 
of Akdska ’, and so forth. 

Lastly, in every case, it is possible to find a Reason that is concomitant 
with the contrary of the desired Conclusion ; for instance, the inference having 
been put forwanl, tliat ‘ Sound is non-eternal, because it is a product, like 
the Jar some one may put forward tlie following nxisoning which is con- 
comitant with (and proves) the contrary of this conclusion — ‘ Sound is 
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eternal, because it is perceptible b^'’ the Ear, like the universal Sound ' 
Several such examples may be found in the Tattvafikd, — ( 1457-1459) 

Bhartrhari argues (against Inference) as follows : — 


TEXTS (1460-1462). 

“Condition, Place and Time being different in regard to 

DIFFERENT POTENCIES, THE COGNITION OF THINGS BY MeANS OF 

Inference is not attainable. — Even in the case of a thing 

WHOSE potency IS WELL-KNOWN, THAT POTENCY BECOMES 
RESTRICTED IN REGARD TO PARTICCLAK EFFECTIVE ACTIONS, BY 
BECOMING RELATED TO PARTICCLAR THINGS. — KVEN WHEN A CERTAIN 
CONCLUSION HAS BEEN DEDUCED WITH (;REAT CARE, FROM AN 

Inference, — it may be proved to be otherwise by other more 
intelli<;ent and clever persons well-versed in the art of 
reasoning” — (Vf7ktfapadh/a, p. 16]. — (1460-1462) 

COMMEXrAKV. 


The potency of things v^ari(‘s with their (’<jiidilion, Time and Place ; 
hence no dehnite eonehision can be got at regarding them by means of 
Inference ; for instance, it is not possible to be convinced that ‘ Devadatta 
is unable to bear the burden, because^ h(' is Devadatta, like Devadatta in the 
state of childhood ’ ; here there is a possibility of the man’s ])otency 
having changed, henc(‘ the n asoning becomes ‘ indecisive Similarly, 
difference in tlie place makes a difference in the taste, strength and ripcaiing 
of the Anialaki, the K/iarjura and other fruits ; h(*n(;(^ it (iannot Ik> argued 
that — ‘ all Amalakl fruits are astringent, like the Amalakl I am tasting now.’ 
— Similarl.v' difference of lime leads to variations in the coolness and other 
[)roperties of the water of th(? well, and h(nice it cannot bo right to argue that 
‘ all water is cool and so on. 

‘ Avasthddeshdkdldndm ’ ; — ^the Genitive ending goes with ‘ bheddt ’ ; 
and tlio Genitive* in ‘ Bhuvdndm ’ goes wdth ‘ prasMdhi \ 

Then again, the Fire’s capacity to burn, vdiick is manifested in the case of 
grass, is set aside as against the mass of clouds ; and there can bo no such 
reasoning as — ‘1’he mass of Clouds is burnt by Fire, because it is earthy (?), 
like the grass ’. 

Further, when one man has prov'ed a certain fact, another man, more 
clev^er, proxies quite the contrary of it ; this cannot lx* desirable. — (14G0- 
1462) 


Another writer argues as follow^ : — 
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TEXTS (1463-14f57). 

“ InfereMce for the benefit of another cannot be a means of right cogni- 
tion, BECAUSE IT IS ONLY A REITERATION SO FAR AS THE SPEAKER 
HIMSELF IS CONCERNED ; AS THE MAN PUTTING FORWARD THE 

Inference does not himself derive his knowledge of the 
THING from that INFERENCE. — FoR THE OTHER PERSON, TO WHOM 
THE Inference is addressed, the cognition so derived comes 
TO BE for his own sake: because what difference is there 
between the cognition derived through the Ear and that 
obtained through the Eyes i — So far as the other person is 
concerned, the statement (of the Inference) cannot be 
REGARDED AS Inference for the sake of another: because it falls 
WITHIN the chain OF COGNITIONS PRODl'CEI) BY THE EaR, AND 
BECAUSE IT IS A MEANS OF COGNITION, — LIKE THE SeNSK-ORGAN. — 
NOR IS THERE ANY DIRECT INDICATION OF THE OBJECT INFERRED ; 
HENCE, LIKE THE IDEA OF THE RELATION OF INVARIABLE CONCOMIT- 
ANCE, IT CANNOT BE A MkANS OF RiGHT COGNITION. — If IT BE 
EXPLAINED THAT — “ IT IS CALLED for the sake, of another, because 
IT LEADS TO THE ACTIVITY OF THE OTHER PERSON ”, — THAT ALSO 
CANNOT BE RKiHT ; BECAUSE (iN THIS WAY), THE Inference for one's 
own benefit ALSO might be regarded as ‘ for the sake of another ’ 
|as that also might lead to the activity of other personsJ.” — 
(1 403-1 4()7) 

(JOMMENTAliY. 


Infercrtee. for the sake of others cnniiot lx* a moans of right oogiiitioii, 
hooaiisi* it is only a reiteration, so far as llie speaker Jiiinself is eoneerued. 

As n‘gar(ls the otlier person to whom the Infereiiee is addresstxl, — for 
liim, tlu? eognition so di*rived turns out to be /or his own benefit ; wliat difference 
is iJiere between tht' i-ognition of a tiling derivefl through the Far and that 
derived through the Kyes ? Just as, wlien one’s \’isual Organ is operative, the 
resultant cognition is not spoken of as being ‘for the Ixaiefit of others’, — 
so also it cannot be spoken of as sucli if the cognition is deprived througli 
the operation of the Auditory Organ. — The term ‘ ftarshana ' stands for the 
Visuat Orijan, the Gtiu being derived as " drshyate anena \ ‘that whereby 
a tiling is seen ’. ‘ Samvit ’- stands for coijnition. 

Similarly, so far as the otlior jierson is eonceriK'd, to whom the Inferenee 
is addressed, tlie statement of the Inference cannot be said to be for the 
sake of others ; - liecause it falls within the chain of cognitions pixiduced by 
the Ear,- or because it is a means of cognition,^ — like the Sense-organ.— T lie 
compound ‘ Shrotrsantanadi ’ contains the statement of two reasons ; and 
‘ yatha indriyasya ’ cites the corroborative Tnstaiici'. 

There is anotlier argument also:- - So far as th(.» other person is con- 
cerned, the statement of the Inference in cpicstion cannot be said to lie 
‘ for the sake of another — because it dot^s not directly indicate the object 
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inferred, — like the cognition of the relation of Jnvariablo concomitance. — 
‘ TasmM ’ — i.e. because it does not directly indicate the object inferred. 
What is meant is that because it is not directly indicative of the inferred 
object, therefore the statement cannot be n^garded as a means of Right 
Cognition, — it being like the Cognition of the relation of Invariable Coiuiomit- 
ance, — i.e. the ‘ Invariable Concomitance ’ between the Probans and the 
Probandum ; and the cognition of an Indicative which is so related to the 
Probandiun (is not by itself the MeaiLs of Right Cognition). 

If it be explained that “ it is said to be for the benefit of another, — because 
it leads to the activity of the other person ”, — even so it cannot l>e right ; 
because in that sense the Inference for one's omi benefit may also be for the 
benefit of others ; because ‘ another ’ is a relative tenn ; just like the ter7u 
* other side — (1463-1467) 

The above arguments are answemd in the following — 

TEXT (1468). 

When the Inference is spoken of as ‘ brouoht about by the Three- 
featured Indicative what is meant to be indicated is that 
IT is compatible (with the real state of things) ; 

AND THJS SAME (compatibility) is what charac- 
terises THE Valid Cognition ; why 
then is it denied t — (1468) 

COMAIEX^FARY. 

First of all, tlu^ author iM>ints out the ‘ contradictory ’ character of the 
Probans in the first arginnent propoundc*d in Text 1457 — viz. ; ‘ Because it is 
brought about by the three -featured Indicative} ”. — ‘ What is meant is that 
it is compatible, etc, etc.'-, — that is, what is meant to be' indicated is that 
it is compatible ; the sense being that, because tlie cognition that proceeds from 
the Tliree -featured Indicative is indirectly appurtenant to the thing conc(}ni- 
ed, it is not incompatible, just like S<}nso-perception, as has been asserted in 
the following statement — ‘ Inasmuch as the Probans and the Prol)andum 
are indirectly appurtenant to the Thing, and are entirely free from any 
wrong notions regarding it, there can be nothing deceitful about it.’ 

' This same ’ ; — i.e. compatibility ; as has Injon thus declared — ‘ The cogni- 
tion that is not incomjmtible is right (or valid) ’. the case of Sense-pt)r- 
ception also, — even for ono who admits its validity— there is nothing that 
can be pointed out as determining its validity, — except this absence of incom- 
patibilUy ; and tliis same condition is present in the case of the cognition 
proceeding from the three-featured Indicative ; why then is the validity of the 
cognition brought about by the Three -featured Indicative sought to be denied, 
on the ground of its being brought about by the Tliree -featured Indicative ? 

What is indicated by tliis is the incongruity between the Probandum 
and the Probans (as put forward by the Opponent (in 1467). For instance, 
where there is the cliaracter of being brought about by the three-featured Indica- 
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tive^ thore is absence of incompatibility ; — ^and where then*- is absence of incom- 
pcUlbilUy, there is validity ; and validity and invalidily are mutually exclusive, 
— the •incompatibility consisting in the fact that wlu*r(^ the one is ])reserit 
tlie other cannot be present and where thc^ one is abstait, the otlier is present ; 
so that by implication the Probans put forward by the Opponent is ‘ Con- 
tradictory \ — (1468) 

The following Texts proceed to show that thf^ C.V>rrolx)rativo Instanci? 
(cited by the Opponent in 1457, that of ‘ Wrong Cognition ’) is ‘ devoid of the 
Probanduin ’ : — 

TEXTS (1469-1471). 

When the ‘ Wrong Cocjnition as ‘ subversive of what is desirable \ 
IS spoken of as being ‘ SIMILAR THE ‘ SIMILARITY ’ MEANT MUST 
BE ONLY THAT OF THE VIEW OF THE FiRST PARTY, — AND NOT Teal 
SIMILARITY ; BECAUSE AS REGARDS THE REAL STATE OF THINGS, 

THE Cognition in question has been definitely found to be 
not incompatibh ; in fact, it is in view of this fact that it is a 

VALID argument AGAINST WHAT IS ‘ DESIRED ’ BY THE DISPUTANT. — 

Thus the Reason adduced is found to be ‘ Contradictory ’ ; — 
AND the Corroborative Instance also is found to be devoid 
OP TH*E PrOBANDUM. — 1n THE SAME WAY, IN THE SECOND ARGUMENT, 
, THE PrOBANS is ‘INADMISSIBLE’. — (1469-1471) 


COMMENTARY. 

As proving the contrary of what is dt?sired by the disputant, the cogni- 
tion in question must be valid ; otherwise, if it wore meant that all (rognitions 
are invalid and at all times, in regard to anothor Probandum, — tluMi, such 
invalidity might affect Sense -perception also. In fact, it has been spoken of 
as ‘ wrong Cognition only in reference to the view of the First Part\’. — 
The term ^ pur vapak§a^ hero stands for the " pa/csa\ view — of the ' purva\ 
the First Party. One who holds the view that tln> Eye and the rest apper- 
tain only to an object which is essentially incapable of any additional features 
imposed upon it, — it is only in refei'onco to the view of such a party that 
the Cognition could be spoken of as ‘wrong’; because (under that view) 
tile Eye, etc. have been proved to be tlio Cause- of many Ueeting cognitions. 

‘ Contradictory ’ ; because the cliaracter of ‘ iDeing brought about by the 
Three -feat lu^d Indicative ’ is never present in any invalid Cognition ; — 
and when the cognition so brought about is valid, then the said character 
is present in tliat same Cognition which is ‘ subversive of what is desired ’ 
(by the Disputant). 

Says the Opponent : — “ When an argiunont to the contrary is urged 
against the Materialist, then the Corroborative Instance cannot be one that 
is admitted (by both parties). The opponent does not admit the validity of 
the Cognition of wliat is subversive of wliat is desired ; and wliat is not admit- 
ted by either of tlie two parties camiot servo as a Corroborative Instance. 
46 ' ‘ . 
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In fact, the law is tliat what is equally admitted by both parties — tliat alone 
can be cited against the argument of either party.” 

The answer to this is as follows : -"Fhoiigli the other party has not 
actually admitted the validity of the cognition, in so many words, — yet, the 
absence of incompatibility has to bo accepted, as that cannot be dtaiiod ; 
and those who accept tluit, have tacitly accepted the validity also, in so far 
as the real state of things is ct)ncerned ; consequently, the ‘ contradiction ’ 
that we have urged is in regard to the real state of thijigs, not in regard to the 
theory of the other party. 

Or, the Opponent’s Kcuison may be regarded as ‘ contradictt)ry ’ on the 
ground of being indicative of a contradictory Reason. For instancts the 
‘ contradictory ’ Reason would bo in tin*, fonn — ‘ Wliat is not incompatible 
is valid, — e.g. Sense -perception, — the cognition brought about by the three- 
featured Indicative is compatible*^ [hence it must be validj ’ ; — this 
would })e Reason based on the nature of the tiling itself. The Reason here 
put forward cannot be ‘ Inadmissibh' ’, for, if it were not admitt(^d, then the 
Subject would become featureless and there could be no Reason at all (indica- 
tive of validity). Nor (ran it be ‘Inconclusive’ (Doubtful), — as that would 
make Sense -pt'r(i(?pt ion also invalid, 

' Asddhyald ; — i.e. the rnstance would be devoid of the Probaiiduni. 

* In the second ary ament ’ ; — i.e. in the arguineiit “ nor (?an the piesence. 
of three featun's, tU(j. tde. ’ (urged under Te.vt 1458). 

‘ The Probans is inadmissible ’ ; — because it is not present aii>'whe.re 
where th(j (valid) Inference? is absent. , • 

‘In the same way ’ -i.e. by the reasoning based u|)oii the prirsence of 
Tliree -features, etc. etc. — (1409-1471) 

1’ht? following Text provides the answer to the arguiuent urged (under 

1459) 

TEXTS (1472-1474). 

Exponents of the True Reasoning have all declared that that 
Reason alone is capable of proving the conclusion whose 

RELATIONSHIP (WITH THE PrOBANDUM) IS KNOWN WITH CERTAINTY, 
— SUCH RELATIONSHIP BEING EITHER IN THE NATURE OF sainMCHS 

of essence or of being an effect ; — and against such a Pro bans, 

THERE can be NO SUCH DEFECT AS THAT OF ‘ BEING CONTRARY TO 

Inference* and so forth. Because no such Inference could 
BE possible except THROUGH essential sameness or being the cause. 
Mutually contradictory properties cannot belong to the 

SAME THING. CONSEQUENTLY THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 

Probans which might be concomitant with the contrary OF 
THE DESIRED CONCLUSION. — (1472-1474) 

COMMENTARY. 

‘ Against such a Probans ’ — i.e. in a Probans that is related through 
essential sameness and through being an effect. 
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^Except through essential samxnejis, or being the muse'; — i.e. exropt 
through being the same, or being the Cause, — thoro onn bo no Probans 
(iriforpntial Tndioativo) ; if thoro won?, it would be* foatureloss and not a 
Probans at nil. 

Tt iuis bo(^n arguod that — “ What is moant to bo the Probandum is not 
prosont in the Su})ject (Minor 

Tho answor to that is that, if the Probandum is not prosont in tho 
Minor Torm, then tho aggn^gato (of tho ‘ Throe foaturos ’) as a whole is not 
prosont in tho Probans ; honoo on account of tlie absences of a part of tho 
aggregate, sucli a Probans would bo ohuirly ‘ inadmissible ’. 

It has Ixion arguod that — “ in the case of all Inf(?ronoos, thoro is |X)ssibility 
of particidar Inforoncos to tlu^ contrary 

This is not right. Because that alone is called ‘ (’Contradictory ’ which is 
found to prove tho contrary of tho desired Probandum ; and no particular 
case is meant, to b(‘ tlu^ Probandum (in tho argument under dispute, whicJi is 
in roforonco to tho dofinilion of Inference), As a matter of fact, in tlu^ case 
of an Inference based on tho nature of things, there is no |)ossil)ility of tluTo 
h(*ing any (valid) Probans proving the contrary ; bocauso in th(^ same thing, 
two Tmitually contradictory properties cannot coexist.- (1472-1474) 

It has l)een argued (under 14711) that “on account of the div('rsity 
of Condition, Phice and Time, etc, etc,'' 

'File answ(>r to that is as follows : — ■ 


TEXTS (1475-1477). 

As A MATTER OF FACT, INFERENCE PROCEEDS ONLY ON THE BASTS OF THINGS 

WHOSE ‘ Indicative character ’ has been properly ascertained 

BY REPEATED EXPERIENCE ; ALL ELSE IS REGARDED AS ‘ NOT IN- 
FERENCE ’. So THAT EVEN THOUGH THE POTENCIES OF THINGS VARY 
ACCORDING TO THE VARIATIONS OF CONDITION, TiME AND PLACE, 
YET THE COGNITION OF THINGS BY MEANS OF INFERENCE IS not 

umittainahle . — And when a certain concli;ston has been deduced, 

WITH GREAT CARE FROM AN INFERENCE, — IT CANNOT BE PROVED TO 
BE OTHERWISE, EVEN BY CLEVERER PERSONS. — (1475-1477) 

COMMENTARY. 

It is only tho well -ascertained Probans that is hold to bo truly indicative, 
— not one that is doubtful ; e.g. when the presence of Smoke is only suspected^ 
in regard to V^apour, it doc's not lead to a certain Cognition of the pn'soncc' 
of Fire. 

Question : — “ Itow does the certainty of the Probans come about ? ” 
Aiiswer — By repeated experience; — ^as is found in persons well-v(>rsod in 
tho science of gems, — in regard to gems. TJiat is to say, poisons who are 
conversant with th(^ nature of the things concerned, do discern the real 
Smoke fi*om Vapour : and when they procuMxl to act aftc'r discc^rnmeiit, they 
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do actually find Fire. — ^Tluis then, inasmuch as the well-diacemed Probans is 
never found to fail, — the cognition of things is not unattainable tlirough such 
Probans, — even though the things vary with variations of Condition,, Place 
and Time.™ And when a thing has Ix^en well -ascertained by means of well-dis- 
cernod Probans, - - it can never be made otherv^-ise ; e.g, when the presence of 
Fire has been well -ascertained by means of the presence of Smoke, the Kre 
cannot bo proved to be otherwise (i.e. absent) ; as one and the same thing 
cannot have two contradictory eharact(u\s. 

It has lH>en argued (in commentary on 1400, etc.) that — “Dcvadattais 
not capable of bearing a burden in his childhood, etc. etc., — and the Fire 
burning the Ahhrapatala^ etc. etc ”. 

But in all these cases, there is no proper Probans at all ; as the ‘ three 
features ’ are not present. The men? fact of not heimj perceived cannot load 
to the idea of the Probans lx>ing excluded from that where! the Probandum 
is known to be absent ; as has l^een thus declared — ‘ Exclusion from that 
where the Probaiuhim is known to bo absent cannot follow from mere non- 
jHM'ception.’ In fact, the reality of invariable Concomitance follows only 
from th(' presence of the relationship (‘ither of essential sameness or of being 
the effect ; as has been thus declared — ‘ Either from the relationship of Cause 
and Effect, or on tlie restrictiv^o nature of the thing concerned, there is definite 
Invariable Concomitance, — and this follows from Perception, not from Non- 
perception ’ ; and in the caso of the arguments cited, neither of the two 
relationships — of essential sameness, or of being the effect — is present. — (1475™ 
1477) 

The following might be urged — “How is it known that the well- 
ascortained Probans never fails ? There is no reason why this should )k‘ so.” 

The answer to this is jvs follows : — 


TEXT (1478). 

(a) There can be no Nature (or Character) without a Nature 
(or Character) ; (h) nor can there be Effect without a 
Cause. Because (otherwise) there would be the 
incongruities of (a) ‘ deviation from Nature 
AND (b) ‘ Causelessne.ss ’. And without these 
TWO (relationships) there can be no 
Inference. — ( 1 478) 

COMMENTARY. 

There are only two kinds of Probans — (1) Nature of the thing and (2) 
Being an Effect ; ‘ non -apprehension ’ being included under ‘ Nat ure ’. 
And these two kinds of l*robans are not possible except where there is a 
Probandum, called ‘ Nature ’ and ‘ Cause — -by reason of which there could 
be ‘ fallibility ’ (falsity) in the Probans. 

“ Why is it not |)ossible ? ” 
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‘ Bemuse otherwise, etc, etc.\ — ^Thero is copulative compounding between 
‘ bh^la ’ and ‘ animittntu ’ ; the sense is that the Probans which forms the 
Nature of the thing would cease to he its ‘ nature ’ ; and the Probans which is 
an effect would come to 1 k> vnthout cause ; and yet no Pro bans is admitted 
wliich forms neither the ‘nature’ nor the ‘effect’ (of the Probandum), — 
except when there is no connection and when there is no Invariable Con- 
comitance. 

‘ Without these two ’, — i.e. ns ‘ nature ’ and as ‘ effect ’. The word has 
the Dual Ending. — (1478) 

It has becsn argued (under Text Hfili.) that — “ the Inference for another's 
benefit cannot be valid, et(?. c»tc. 

TIu' answer to this is as follows : — 

TEXTS (1470-14S1). 

The statement of the Three-featured Probans has been described 
AS ‘ Inference for the benefit of another on the oround 
OF ITS BEINO indicative OF WHAT IS POSSIBLE, — ^WITH REFERENCE TO 
THE OTHER PERSON ADDRESSED. BUT THIS ‘ INFERENTIAL CHARAC- 
TER ’ CAN ONLY BE ‘ SECONDARY ’ (FIOURATIVE) AND CONVEN- 
TIONAL. Hence the fact of its being ‘ indicative of what is 
POSSIBLE * cannot LEAD TO ANY INCONGRUITY. — If INFERENCE IS 
NOT A Means of Right Cognition, then your assertion is useless. 
Indeed no disputant ever comprehends what you wish to 
SPEAK OF. — (1479-1481) 

COMMENTARY. 

The statement (of the Inference) has been spoken of as ‘for another’s 
benefit ’, in reference to the other person ; hence it cannot bo open to the 
objection urged against its Ix^ing in reference to the speaker liimself. 

Even in references to the listener, the other person, as there is the setting 
forth of the three -featured Probans, — and on that account, it leads to the In- 
ference, — or on account of Convention, — it has been spoken of as ‘ Inference ’ ; 
this name ‘ Inference ’ being applicable only to what is indicative of what is 
possible. Consequently, there can be no such incongruity as that of the Sense- 
orqan^ or the cognition of the relation of Invariable Concomitance, being 
regarded as ‘ Inference for another’s benefit ’ ; as in those cases, there is 
no ‘ indication of what is possible ’. It is for this same reason that this 
Inference differs from the cognition based upon actual Perception. For 
instance, the cognition of the Indicative, Smoke, is directly brought about by 
Visual Perception, not by Auditory Perception ; as what is directly appre- 
hended by the latter is the Word (uttered by the Man) only ; and the Word 
is not the indicative of the external thing (Fire), in the way that Smoke is ; 
because the Word is related to the speaker’s wish to speak (which is sub- 
jective), and hence it can have no relation (of invariable cf)ncomitancc) with 
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anything oxtornal (objective) ; all that the word do(>s is to indicate the 
presence of Smoke ; and it is tlirougii Convention that it brings about the 
conceptual Cognition (associated with words), and lienee, in reference to 
external thing, it comes to bt^ descril)ed as lieing ‘ for the benefit of others 
And when what is meant to be understood is only the Speaker's wish to speak, 
then it turns out to be ‘ for the Speaker’s own benefit Because it is held 
to be indicative of the Speaker’s wish to speak of what contains the Smoke, 
which is the effect of tlie statement in question ; it is ‘ indicative ’, not expres- 
sive, of it ; lx>cause no other cognition is comprehended from it. 

‘ Your assertion is useless ’ ; — i.e. the assertion that “ Inference is not 
the means of right cognition — Because as a matter of fact, from tlie said 
statement, no person to ^^’hom it is addressed, comprehends what you wish 
to six'ak of. — ^This shows that your assertion involves ‘ s<?lf -contradiction ’. 
This has been explained previously.- — (1479-1481) 


Purandara has argued os follows: ‘‘ Wliat is known as I/nference, in 
the ordinary world, is admitted by tlu^ Chdrrdkas also ; what they d<Miy is 
that form of Inference which iieople have set up, beyond that known in 
common experience ”. 

This is anticipated and answered in the following — 


TEXTS (1482-14S3). 

If it be ttroed that — “ What ts ordtnartly known as the 
Inferential Indicative is accepted by its, but not what has 

BEEN SET UP BY OTHERS ”, — THEN (THE ANSWER IS THAT) EVEN 
THE ORDINARY MAN UNDERSTANDS WHAT IS THE ‘CaUSE’, ETC. OF 
THE Effect, etc.; and in reality, this is all that the Masters 
OF THE Science of Reasoning also have declared. So that 
WHEN the ordinary (POPULAR) IDEA IS ACCEPTED, WHAT IS IT 
THAT BECOMES EXCLUDED ? — (1482-14S3) 

COMMENTARY. 

The construction is — ‘ the ordinary man understands, etc. etc. ’. 

‘ Effect, etc. ’ ; — ‘ Etc.’ is meant to include th(^ ‘ nature ’ of the* thing.- 
Similarly in '‘Cause, etc. ’, the ‘nature’ is meant to bo included. In both 
cases the Plural munber has Ixien used in view of individual tiungs. 

Thus then, the Inferential Indicative which is understoixl by ordinary 
men to bo related through the relationship of ‘ Nature ’ and ‘ Effect ’, — 
is just what has been spoken of by us as the ‘ Prohans ’ ; — and when you 
accept this, what is it that you discard, for which you are dimying the 
charact4»r of ‘ Inference ’ ? (1482-1483) 
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Jt might bo argiiocl that— No Inferonco is udniittod by us at all ; — but 
tho other party have acct^ptod it as a Moans of Right Cognition ; and in 
view of'tliis latter, our assertion is not useless 

Tho answer to this is as fol low's ; — 

TEXT (1484). 

If this (Inference) is not a Means of Knowleixje, then what does 

THE OTHER PARTY UNDERSTAND BY IT i — Of WHAT SORT TOO 
WOULD THAT COONITION BE WHICH HAS BEEN BROUCHT 
ABOUT BY WHAT IS NOT A AIeANS OF COONITION ’( 

—(1484) 

COMMENTARY. 

Ilow have you eomci to the eonehision that your opponent has accepted 
rnfererure as a Means of Knowledge ? The idea of aiiotlua* man cannot b(5 
known l)y Senst^-perception ; and for you there is no other M('ans of Right 
Knowledge w hereby you eould derive a definite Cognition ? 

Ev(*n if there be such a definite Cognition ; even so, if what tlie otlua’ 
party accepts is not a means of Cognition, then how does his oppanait know 
what it means ? The accepting of a Means of Kno\vl(?dgo cannot l)e a mere 
whim. 

It might 1)0 argu(*d that — “.Just as a man wrests the sword from the 
liands of his enemy and by that same sword fells the enemy, in the saints 
way the Atlu'isf- takes u|) what the other regards as a Means of Right Cognition 
and then by that same attacks his op|)onent ”. 

The answer to this is 0 / whal sort, etc. etc.' ; — ^whatis meant is as 
follows : — If, through delusion, the other party luis accepted as Meam of 
Hlffht Knowkdfje, wliat is really not a Means of Know'ledge, tlien, how (?aii it 
be possible for one to bring about the right Cognition in tho mind of that 
part y, by means of what is not a Mt^iiis of Right Cognition, as right Cognition 
is the only n'sullant of the Means of Knowledge V (\a*tainly, if a man has 
taken uj), as sword, what is nol-s not'd, —-i\\\oi\\cYnm\\ cannot take up that and 
strike the other with it. The example cited therefore is not analogous. — 
(1484) 

Avlddlmkanwb luis argued thus in the Tatimllkd : — “ It ]nay be asked - 
‘ Ry means of this Means of Knowledge (Inference), what is the idea that is 
conveyed to t he otlwa' person ? It is only what is admitted by lx)th parties 
(the Speaker and tho j)erson addressed) that can convey any idea ’. — Rut 
this is not right. Recause Inference is in the fonji of a verbal statement ; 
and it is not a Means of Right Cognition for the person making the state- 
ment ; and yet tliat person convoys the idea (expressed) to the otlier person ; 
as liis solo effort is towards the conveying of the idea to that other person ; 
hence the Means need not bo admitted by both parties 

Tliis is tlio view put forward in the following — 
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TEXT (1485). 

Infekence, consisting of a verbal statement, is not a Means 
OF Knowledge for the Speaker ; he only conveys the idea 

TO THE other PARTY BY MEANS OF THE STATEMENT.” 

—(1485) 

COMMENTARY. 


‘ He ’ — i.o. tho SpeakiT. 

‘ Tina * — by means of the Infortmce consisting of tlio verbal statement. 
The above view is controverted in the following — 


TEXT (1486). 

A CERTAIN Means of Knowledge is held to be not a Meam of 

Knowledge only when it does not bring about the cognition 
OF what is NOT already KNOWN ; AS FOR INSTANCE, 

THE Inference that you have put for- 
ward, which conveys no idea to 

THE Speaker. — (1486) • . 

COMMENTARY. 

When a statement is said to be ‘ not a Means of Knowledge’, it is not be- 
cause, it conveys the idea to the Sijeaker, — but beciause it does not convey 
any information that is not already known. As regards conveying the idea 
to the Sjxjaker, it is of course there. In the case of your Inferoiuie (align- 
ment) on the other hand, it conveys no idea to the Speaker. Hence the two 
cases are not analogous. — Otlierwise, M'hat is urged would be something 
admitted by both parties. 

PYom all this it follows that that Means of Knowledge which is not 
devoid of reason must be accepted by all parties as a Means of Right 
Cognition, — ^just like Sense-perception. — (1486) 


End of Chapter (18) uw Inference^ 


End of Volutne /. 
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221, 222, 222, 225, 227, 228, 220, 
241, 242, 265, 268, 404, 581, 686. 
Destructive Cause, 220. 

Destructive and Drodiictiv'o of 
Moments, 288. 

Destroyer and Destroyed, 268. 
Determinate Judgment, 552, 556. 

„ Conception, 562, 570. 

Dcviiditlta, 87. 

Drmildf 480. 

Dharmi, 14, 15, 17, 22. 

DUarmnklrli, 10. 

DhfUrl, 408, 552. 

DIuwaf 585. 

Dhdtu, 17, 18. 

Dhvtwisa, 228. 

Diamond, 272. 

Difference, 605, 62!), 652. 

Diffen^it, 222. 

DifferoFit — Non-differeut, 220, 255. 
Ditptn}Jl)(tra, 204, 625. 

Dimension, 266, 260. 

Duitiaga, 186, 471, 522, 527, 618, 610, 
620, 622, 624, 625, 627, 661, 708. 
Disease, 2. 

Disjunction, 271, 273, 304. 
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Dissaiisfaciioii, (H. 

Dissociation, 241. 

Dissolution, 102, 122, 124. 

Dissolving, 104. 

Dispositions, 189, 190. 

Disruption, 222, 22S, 229. 

Distinctive character, 184. 
Distribiitivoness, 20.“). 

Diversity, 605. 

Doctrine of Doth (lod and Prinionlial 
Matter, 101. 

Doctrine of ‘ Word Soiind IIS. 

„ ^ Purma\ 122. 

„ ‘Sour, 1.29. 

„ ‘Thing by Itself’, lOS, 112. 

Doer, 129, 166, 185, 286, 297. 

„ and ExyxMicncer, 12, 217, 
Donkey, 241. 

Doubt, 45. 

Dream, 120, 129, 27S, 602, 658. 
Droam-end, 278. 

Dull-witted men, 598. 

?]arth, etc., 142. 

Effect, 107, 121, 700. 

Effect Exist cut, 28. 

„ -non-existent, 29, 40, 41, 49. 

,, - -manifestation of, 47. 

„ — subsists in Cause, 55. 

Effort, 129. 

Effulgent Hogions, 91. 

Efficient Cause, 258. 

Efficiency, 258. 

Effective action, 264, 265. 

Effort, 288. 

Elemental substances, 72. 

Elasticity, 288, 290. 

Elephant, 172, 174. 

Elephant — Universal, 456. 

Emboli isbTnonts, 16, 598. 

Emerald, 212. 

Entirety, 251, 577. 

Entity, 107, 140, 222, 244, 644. 
Enjoyor, 129, 192, 196. 

Enlightened One, 98: 

Entity, 602, 660, 704. 

Error, 661. 

Essence, 107. 

F^sscnce — of things, 52. 

Ktornality, 222, 60S. 

Eternal Sontehco, 165. 

„ Cognition, 599. 


Eternal, 186. 

Evanescent and Non-evanescent, 242. 
Eva, r}27. 

Evam, 602. 

Evolution, 121. 

Evolve, 25. 

Excluded, 598, 602, 602. 

Exclusiofi, 166, 522, 524, 550, 551, 
559, 564, 571, 590, 592, 594, 595, 
608, 622, 626. 

Exclusiveness, 205, 209. 

Existence, 147, 157, 241, 222, 242, 492. 

„ -only operation, 202. 

ExisbMit Effect, 48. 

Existence and Non -exist ( mic(\ 210. 
External, 562, 578, 579, 609, 612. 
External World, 21, 675. 

Exter?iality, 551. 

Experiencer, 166, 185, 186. 
Experiences, 194. 

Eye, (i94. 

Faculties, 488. 

Falling, 692. 

Fafitacies, 21. 

Father, 697, 698. 

Feelings, 59, 199. 

Feminine, 580. 

Figuring, 602. 

Final Clause, 255. 

Final (.‘oriclusion, 709, 710. 

File, 177. 

Fire-brand, 622. 

Flame, 87. 

Fleeting Ideas, 85. 

Fluidity, 244, 288. 

Foolish persons, 96. 

For Moriefit of others, 679. 

Form, 211, 602. 

Forest, 587. 

Fomiloss, 21, 147, 219, 220. 

Four - featured . 681. 

Fruit, 672. 

Fruitful acitivity - Capacity for, 2.50. 
Futile Kejoind(;r, 81, 82. 

Oavashvayoh, 504. 
fiavaya, 491. 

Ceiider, 522, 579. 

Ceiieric character, 64. 

Generalised Perception, 716. 

„ — Relationship, 713. 
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(ionomlity, 

(h, 84. 

(Jod, 2,, SO, 91, 92, 9:1, 94, 95, 90, 97. 
102, i;i2, 195, 190, 24S, 257, 
504, 000. 

„ — Doctritio of, 58, 75. 

„ -CoKiutioii of, 87. 

„ — Prirriorilial Mattor, 102, 104, 

105, 100. 
doing, 400, 401. 
doing up doing down, 994. 
draco of HI(^ssod liord, 11. 
dravily, 9SS. 
droat Toachor, 087. 
droup, 9«S4, 9S5. 
droiip of Sontoncos, 12. 
droup of Sixtoon, 25. 

(rwlficM, 118. 

liahii , 58. 

Happiness, 182, 185. 

Karo-holdor, 092. 

Haro’s Huriis, 108, ill, 294, 290, 298, 
202, 517, 049, 084. 

Ilnrltnkh 408, 599. 
llAtrod, 988. 

ILmU. 475. 

H(miv<mi, 84. 

Ifrfuithukhfif 520. 

,, work of Ltiksaiiakara, 

570. 

Highest (^)od, 19, 15, 119, 129. 
Ilhmlat/n, 101, 977, 490, 441, 472. 

I firn ui/d (ja rhha ,22. 

Hoinog(>iuM)us, 92, 098. 

Hornogoianty, 09. 

Horny, 549. 

Hor’so, 501. 

Horns, 84. 

Horse’s Horn, 479. 

Houso, 89. 

l-Consciousnoss, 151, 155, 150, 157, 
102, 108, 109, 188, 190. 

Idea, 107, 405, 411, 415, 482, 002. 
Tdonlism, 495. 

Tdoalist, 998, 656, 691. 

Idoaliutic ffjrni of things, 002. 

Identity, 207, 252, 454. 

Ignorance, 10, 190, 148, 004, 661. 

‘ I know ’, 107. 


Illuininator, 144. 

Illusion, 190, 180, 189, 488, 558, 658, 
659, 661. 

Illusory Conception, 151, 152. 

Illusory, 506, OOO. 

Jrnperceptibility, 175. 

Impressions, 187, 988, 989, 009, 069. 
Iminediate Scujuence, 904, 909. 
Impartito,* 211. 

Iimnovoables, 459. 

Impossibility of the Positive, 570. 

^ liiiprjrt, 494. 

Import of Words, 400, 479, 180, 481, 
487, 495, 497, 504. 

1 inpressions, 5 1 0. 

* I ’- notion of, 107, 187, 188. 

Inactive, 8. 

Iiiconclusiveness, 89, 209. 

Inconclusive, 100. 
ludolinite Conception, 157. 

Indicative Cause, 110. 

„ Character, 729. 

„ Ueasmi, U5. 

ludetei-minate Perception, 997. 
Individual, 477, 579, 715. 
Individuality, 199, 200, 519, 494. 
Infallible, 700. 

Inference, 99, 149, 150, 278, 099, 079, 
712, 727. 

„ — For one’s own benefit, 717 . 

- ,. «>thers, 704, 719, 795. 

„ — liased upon Perceived 

Particulars, 714. 

Inferred Particulars, 715. 

Inlinite Uegress, 97. 

Inleivntial Indicative, 150, 511, 555, 
079, 090, 099, 701, 720. 

Inherence, 19!1, 259, 450, 457, 404. 

„ of Kxisteiico, 259. 

Initial Stage, 206. 

Inhei-itance, 484, 488. 

Injunction, 592. 

1-principle, 25, 20, 27. 

Installer* per dissimilarity, 88. 
Instrunient, 608. 

Intolligont Cause, 80. 

Intelligent Being, 90* 

Intelligence, 170, 171. 

Intcrvolved Wheel of Causation, 1, 
15, 10, 914. 

Intuition, 497, 549. 

Intermittent Action, 90. 
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Invariable Coiieomiiance, 83, 84, 93, 
fi82, 683, 720. 

I,shvn rakrsna, 25. 

Jaqnt^ 585. 

Jaimini, 99, 269, 445. 

Jitimif 204, 206. 

14. 

JCitih, 583. 

Jmmn, 151, 175, 387. 

Jne.ya, 525. 

Cognition, 76. 

.Tiijubo Fruit, 146. 

Kndambarli 103. 

Kddarnha flower, 279. 

Kalpnndy 615, 619, 623. 

Kafd, 258. 

Kiilmdm; 595. 

Kamldn, 318. 

Kapilft, 25. 

Kartthty 152. 

KarkOy ()33. 

Kfirmfiy 17, 163. 

Karmic Koaidue, 91. 

Kdstbdt 358. 

Kdlydytimiy 478. 

Kflyciy 151. 

KenhoTidmka y 657. 

Khidlniy 669. 

Knowabhs 597, 601. 

‘ Kila ’ denoting IntprohdhUiftjy 103. 
King’s ofTieer, 520. 

/Codn/w-scod, 29. 

Kosaparamartha -Saptati, 224. 

Krtlikdy 701, 702. 

Ksrinti, 245, 246, 358. 

Kfintiikn, 245, 246. 

Kunmrilny 166, 171, 182, 186, 273, 275, 
286, 307, 308, 313, 438, 493, 498, 

517, 527, 532, 543, 544, 55.3, 557, 

556, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 

569, 570, 585, 586, 587, 588, 589, 

591, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 

601, 602, 603, 608, 636, 645, 646. 

647. 648, 649, 668, 669, 671, 711, 

712, 713, 714. 

Laksarpiy 619. 

Ijakmna — Author of, 558. 

„ „ — Hotumukha his 

work, 570. 


Lamo and lllind, 195. 

Lamp, 283, 685, 699. 

Large, 367. 

Latent Potency, 55. 

Liberation, 130, 195, 215, 293. 

Light Effulgent, 130. 

Lightning, 283, 549. 

Lily, 70.* 

Limits, 51. 

Linqn, 19. 

Lion, 156. 

fjokaynttiy 21 . 

liong, 367. 

Lord — Cause of World, 68. 

„ 345. 

Lotus, 109, 702. 

Luminous Kegions, 91. 

Lunar Com, 132. 

Mdd/fi/amikf(y 691. 

Mfihnty 25. 

MfihfVlwfd, 22. 

Mnhdshvf tn^ 567. 

Man's Horns, 554. 

.Maifitaining, 104. 

Manifest and Manifest«'d, 160. , 

Manifest, 2(), 27, 32, 33, 31, 37, 57, 62, 
690. 

Maker, 101. 

MfdUt-ddsu 26. 

Manifestation of Effect, 17, (>02. 
Manifested Things, 63. 

„ World; 72, 73. 

Mansions, 368. 

Masculine, 580. 

Mass of words, 228. 

Ma.ss, 345. 

.Material (Jaiise, 74, 147. 

Moans of Kight (Cognition, 614, 49)1. 

670, 672, 673, 675. 

Moans of Knowledge, 727, 728. 

Mental Illusion, 632, 660, 661. 

„ Perception, 665. 

Mercy, 22, 23. 

Merit -l)(3merit, 71, 92, 134, 139, 392. 
Merit, 196. 

Menjiful One, 224. 

Middlomo.st State, 55. 

Milk, 55, 200. 

Mummsaka, 170, 174, 175, 183, 204, 
364. 

„ — Conception of Soul, 164. 
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Mind-Contn^^t., *MV2. 

Mind, :j58, :m. 

Mind (i^^ Cognilion), 505. 

Minor 'I'orm, 700, 707. 

Mirror, 172, 177, 178, 170. 
Mis(*ori(ioption, 45, .‘178, 004. 

Mobile, 10. 

ModiHeaii.)!!, .31, :{S, 180, 080.* 
Monu'iit, 280. 

Moin(*ntariness, 1.22, 102, 257, 28.’i. 
Momentary, 228, 245, 200, 480, (iOO. 

,, KxisteiKM', 238. 

,, Clumuiter, 415. 

Mtnuenlnin, .‘188, .‘180, .‘101. 

Moons -Jlwo, 013. 

Moon, 000, 703. 

Moori-noss, 002. 

Mot bur’s marriagu. III. 

Moiilliluss l*erson, 02. 

Mo n 1 1 1 1 ( tssi i(\ss , 02. 

Mt»v(*munt, 17. 

Mule, 050. 

Mutual bulp, 200. 

:\lystius, 120, 210, 404, -147, 005, 000, 
008. • * 

Mystic N'ision, 278. 

Nnltaimuti, 14. 

Nalfjdijih/, 83, 145, 157, 105, 2«)3, 

370, 478. 

Naimtn, 003. 

Nariu*, 52, 110, 205, 405, 111, 115, 

010, 020, 024, 034.* 

Nanu' — Sound, 110. 

St! - n a - pacfi ttfl, 524. 

Narasimlia, 211, 212, 088. 
iVd.s7u/V/, 582. 

Natuiv, 10, 58, 257, 002, 000. 724. 
Ndulik'i/a, 224. 

Xflsau mi pachati, 504. 

Need, 304. 

Nugation, 107, 233, 234, 433, 425, 

434, 511, 513, 503, 504, 

000, 004. 

„ — Absolute, 535. 

Negative, 005. 

N('gativing, 000. 

Negation of Negation, 514. 

NUjamitmts 700. 

Nlrmak^ ilcanit 1 00 . 

N imhmkani, 100, 10 1 . 

Nirukta, 


Nirupdkhyani, 581. 

Nirvihhdgatva, 170. 

NisMlia, 533. 

Non-appnilumsion , 1 1 0. 

Non-entity, 000. 

Non-eternality, 83, 100. 
Nou-con(;eptual, 040, 054, 055. 
Non-oxistenoe, 113, 413. 

Non-existent, 515. 

No-8oul, 15, too, 107, 287. 
Non-})urc(?ption, 114, 503. 

, Non -Cow, 507, 508. 

Non-diffurenuo, 545. 

Non-entities, 505. 

Not cognition, 007. 

Not-inomentary, 180. 

Number, 120, 127, 205, 303, 305, 383, 

380, 430, 57t), 580. 

Nydjiahimlu, 11. 

140. 

„ .Su/m, 350, 387, 470, 708, 700. 

„ BhdHya, 700. 

N ydyavdriika, 02, 05, 137, 141, 100,381, 

381, 380, 390, 527. 

Nydpunukha, 018, 035. 

Nydya va ish es / Avf , 1 3 1) . 

Objectless, 012. 

Object. OO, 125. 

Obstacle, 548. 

‘Om’, 118. 

Omnisciofit Being, 24, 200. 

„ Person. 00, 144, 202, 000. 
Omniscienco, tl7, 08. 

Omniprew'iice, 143, 155. 

One-featured Probans. 081, 083, 084, 
008. 

One ness, 08. 150, 207, 008. 

Operation, 304. 

Operatoi*, 155. 

OrdaiiKM*, 134. 

Origination, 183. 

Otherwise Impossible, 087. 

Pachatif 500. 

Paddrtha, 410. 

Paddy, 20. 

Paddrthaprnveahn, 331 . 

Palace, 309. 

Pdnini, 478, 500. 

Particles, 525. 

Particulars, 74, 403, 548. 
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Paryuddmt 633. 

Pdtrasvamin, 680, 681, 682, 685, 689, 
691, 693, 694, 696, 697. 

Perceived Particulars, 715, 716. 
Perception, 60, 112, 157, 195, 214, 
278, 632. 

Perfect Cause, 94. 

Perishable, 199. 

Perpetual Flux, 178, 227, 228, 269, 
270, 273, 274, 285. 287, 292. 390, 
394, 568, 681, 714, 715. 

Pei'sonality, 25. • 

Pervasive, 114, 344. 

PoiTnanonco of thin^js, 227, 249, 318. 
Permanent thinp. 250, 251, 252, 253, 
256, 257. 

Phenomenon, 18. 

Place, 718. 

Pleasure, 57, 113, 165, 257. 388, 665, 
666, 723. 

Plurality, 517. 

Positive, 529, 569, 605. 

,, — Entity, 689. 

Potency, 55, 56, 66, 105, 106, 180, 
694, 718. 

Potentiality, 28. 

Potter, 81. 

Posteriority, 353, 357, 381. 
Prnhhftfljann, 702. 

Prnmnyn, 525. 

PrashriMamnli, 72. 73, 91, iK8, 135, 447, 
456, 458, 459. 

PmUfyn, 23, 175. 

Pratltyn-samutpddn, 1, 23. 

Prakrtif 3, 25. 

Pratyaya, 18. 

PradMnrt, 25. 

Prntyeka-BiMhns^ 144. 

Pradhvamsa, 233. 

Premiss, 707. 

Primordial Matter- -triple essence, 103. 
M „ 2, 22, 25, 26, 32, .33, 

34, 37, 62, 65, 67, 71, 102, 104, 10.5, 
131, 192, 194, 195, 198, 199, 227, 
564, 691. 

Principal character, 424. 

Priority, 353, 357, 381. 

Preclusion, 234. 

Pre-cognition, 645, 651. 

Primary Elemental Sub-stances, 73. 
Prior Negation, 432. 

Probandurn, 85, 116. 


Probans, 19, 115, 116, 679, 680, 681, 
707. 

Produced, 669, 671. 

Product, 147, 193, 2.30, 252, 669, 671.. 
Productive Reason, 115. 

Proof, 114. 

Productive Cause, 1 1 6. 

Products of Primordial Matter, 26. 
Production of things, 54. 

Prompter of activity, 10. 

Proper Name, 621, 622. 

Proposition, 705, 707, 709. 

Prosperity, 119, 120, 13. 

Psychical Conc(»pts, 158, 296. 

Pwlynln. 217, 218, 220, 254, 255. 
Pumndarfit 726. 

Purpose, 3, 12, 14. 

-'do(^ti*ine f)f, 132. 

„ — Cause of the VVorM, 132. 

Purvapaksn, 721. 

Quality, 17, 139, 260, 300, 415, 430, 
.5.30, .571, 617. 

Qualification — Qualified, 432, .510, 517. 

• 

liaj as -asy)ect , 103. 

Kajas-attribute, 33, 60, 103. 
Ro-aflirmation, 707. 708, 709. 
liealist, 467, 656. 

Reason, 91. 

Recalling, 148. 

Recognition, 76, *167, 181, 270, 272, 
273, 275, 278, 292, 388. 

Receptacle, 146. 

Rodiictio ad absurdum, 248. 

Reflected Object, 703. 

Reflected Imago, 589, 602, 607. 
Refiec^tion, 178, 179, 197, 536, -.538, 
.560, 562, .566, 568, 579. 593, 609, 
610, 612, 616, 703, 704. 

Rejecting, 129. 

Relation, 462. 

Relative, 462. 

Relative Negation, 590. 

Remembrance, 149, 278, 295, 409, 

632, 665, 715. 

Roprosontativo Cognition, 278. 
Representment, 708, 709. 

Revelation, 22. 

Right Doctrine, 16. 

Rock-crystal, 179, 32.3, 326. 
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Rohihi, 701, 702. 

Rudimentary Substances, 25, 26, 34. 

Saffron, 328. 
faints, 23. 

Sameness, 605. 

Samunyrnhy 402, 583. 

S'dmdnyatodrsta, 711, 713. 

Sameness of Form, 668, 670, 675, 704, 
722, 724. 

Sannayari, 585. 

San j Hu, 206. 

Sdnkhya, 25, 30, 35, 36, 105, 164, 172, 
103, 102, 201, 486, 680. 

,, — refutation of, 36. 

„ — Karika, 195, 200. 

SaiiiJikdrfty 70. 

Samavdydf 450. 

Samntpddn, 23. 

Sapaksa^ 706. 

Satisfaetion, 61. 

Sarva, 528. 

/3'a//yv/.aspoet, 103. 

„ — attribute, 33, 60, 103. 

Sautrdntiku, 657. 

Scripture, 6, 224. 

Seed and Sprout, 305. 

Self •recognition, 672. 

Self-sufficiency, 106, 134. 

„ Soul, doctrine of, 130. 

„ Cognisable, 155. 

,, of Mimamsuka, 164. 

Semblance, 662. 

Sensation, 18, 631. 

„ Pleasure, 603, 604. 
Sense-perception, 10, 74, 614, 626, 
627, 645, 652, 657, 676,^604, 715. 
Sec|uonce -iimnec bate, 55. 
vSense -organs, 25. 

Sentence, 12, 64, 164, 186, 102, 193, 
104, 109, 205, 172, 201. 
Separateness, 370. 

Series, 168. 

Severalty, 577. 

Serpent, 165, 186. 

Shaharay 170, 688, 712. 

„ ^hhdsya^ 712. 

Shabflarnayaf 1 10. 

Shankarasvdmin, 140, 342, 349, 350, 
414, 420, 425, 426, 433, 667, 673. 
Shape, 663. 

Shartra, 151. 


Shnifhaldnchfbfina, 684. 

Shesdd vibhdm, 599. 

S kauri, 138. 

Shimmpd, 240. 

Shiva, 22. 

Shloknvdrtika, 167, 170, 171, 174, 

182, 184, 189, 342, 340, 350, 414, 
430, 585, 645, 646, 647, 648, 640, 650, 
669, 671, 672, 711, 712, 713. 
Shrdvaka, 144. 

Shruti, 480. 

^ Shrulamayi, 71, 

Shydnmka, 162. 

Sikatd, 585. 

Silver, 691. 

Similarity, 642. 

Simultaneity, 240, 257, 630, 665. 
Singularity, 608. 

Sltdharatm, 24. 

Six Categories, 330. 

Skandhafi, 17, 20, 23. 

Sky-lotus, 28, 04, 105, 107, 152, 219, 
240, 262, 517. 

Solar Disc, 327. 

Soul, 2. 130, 140, 143, 146, 151, 154, 
155, 150, 160, 164, 168, 180, 182, 
185, 188, 102, 193, 104, 105. 204, 
208, 295, 679, 684. 

Soul, according to Vatsiputrlyas, 217. 
Soul-less, 142, 156, 162, 210, 604. 
Sound, 176, 303, 686. 

Sound-Essence, 123. 

„ —Word, US. 

,, — Letter, I IS. 

,, — Form, 120. 

„ — ideality of, 121. 

„ —Cognition of, 121. 

„ — Elerual, 124. 

,, — ^lodification of, 124. 

Space, 205, 257, 354, 357, 380. 
Spa/^talaksa na, 10. 

Speaker’s Wish, 608. 

Specific Individuality, 17, 130, 404, 
468, 470, 473, 474, 475, 481, 400, 
505, 517, 533, 535, 553, 554, 573, 610, 
634, 645, 648, 6.50. 

Spider, 132, 137. 

Spirit, 43, 64, 132, 102, 194, 197, 201. 
Spotted Cow, 504. 

States, 183, 185. 

StkHik, 582. 

SthitiMhdpaka, 388, 390. 
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Subjective, 665. 

Subject-matter, 4, 14. 

Succession, 249, 251, 257. 

Successive Factoi*s, 204, 205, 208, 209, 

211 . 

Subsistence, 360, 361, 371. 

Subsistent, 348, 605. 

Substance, 14, 147, 204, 206, 209, 211, 
260, 318, 343, 352, 353, 
356, 403, 467, 478, 574. 

„ — Universal, 459. 

Substratum, 74, 146. 

„ of Universals, 78. 

Sun, 353. 

Sumati (Jain water), 635, 636, 637, 638, 
641, 642, 644. 

Superior Person, 6. 

Supersensuous Things, 11. 

Supreme Lortl, 103. 

Svarffci, 480. 

Tahnira, 662. 

Tnh'thika Philosophers, 218. 
T«A/wf.y-aspect, 103. 

„ — Attribute, 33, 60, 103. 

Tannvltms, 25. 

Taste, 176. 

Tnttvatlkd, 718, 727. 

Tdyin, 18. 

Teachership, 92. 

Teachings, 6, 7. 

Temples, 80. 

Theist, 86. 90, 94, 98, 99. 

Theism, 68. 

Theistio Sahkhya, 25, 103. 

Thing by Itself, 108, 110, 553, 561, 
637. 

Time, 21, 136, 205, 248, 247, 353, .357, 
381. 

Tirohhnvanam, 582. 

Thom, 109. 

Thought-phases, 217, 221, 225. 
Three-featured, 691, 697, 704, 720, 
725. 

Time, 718, 723. 

Tongs — Pair of, 302. 

Transformation into Reflection, 181. 
Transference, 185. 

Treatise, 12. 

Tree, 444. 

TribhuvanUi 585. 

True Doctrines, 13. 


Truth, 216. 

Tiwhchhatd, 581. 

Two-featured, 683. 

Two Moons, 661. 

Uildyotakara, 71, 72, 92, 95, 136, 140, 
141, 153, 155, 156, 159, 160, 161, 

226, 236, 237, 242, 245, 279, 282, 

313, 323, 340, 348, 352, 372, 374, 

407, 423, 431, 432, 460, 471, 476, 

527, 528, 531, 532, 537, 577, 578, 

603, 606, 709. 

Ultimate Individualities, 402, 446, 449. 
Ultimate Cood, 98. 

Uncommon entity, 512, 521. 

Unbelief. 224. 

Uniqueness, 692. 

Unclean character, 448. 

Unmanifest, 26, 27. 

Unseen Force, 134, 392, 393. 
Unmodifiable, 31, 102, 202. 

Uniform Entity, 149, 542. 

Universals and Particulars, 467. 
Universal Dissolution, 72. . 

Uncreated, 228. 

Universal, 74, 227, 281, 318, 402, 41'7, 
418, 428, 431, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 439, 443, 477, 
484, 485, 496, 512, 522, 
540, 548, 554, 563, 568, 
577, 582, 583, 587, 596, 
604, 607, 609, 617, 618, 
633, 640, 641, 649, 660, 
675, 704, 715. 

„ Great, 434. 

„ Highest, 442. 

Unproven, 85. 

Unthinkable, 180. 

Upalnbdhi, 387. 

Upddhi, 17. 

Upanaya, 707. 

Upanisads, 161, 213. 

Usage, 470, 473, 691. 

Ut'pddatif 582. 

Vaibhdsikaf 242, 301, 490. 

Vana, 585. 

VauthcHka, 360, 451, 587, 614, 664, 665. 
Varsd, 585. 

V dkyapwllya^ 119, 718. 

Validity, 663. 
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Valid Cognition, 720. 

Variegated character, 228, 500, 620. 
Vamhnndhut 224. 

ydtmputriya^s Doctrino of Soul, 217, 
228. 

Vdsand, 390. 

Veda, 119. 

Verbal Expression, 53, 414, 614. 

„ Cognition, 278, 511, 597. 

Verb ‘ to be ’, 485. 

Verbal Casuistry, 578. 

Veya, 388. 

Velocity, 388. 

Verbs, 523. 

V ijfidnavfidin, 495. 

V indhyavdain, 37, 713, 714. 

Vindhya MoiiMtaiii, .114, 161, 377, 
435. 

Vipakiia, 706, 707. 

Viphm, 584. 

Visibility, 686, 698, 699. 

V iahemtadraUt, 711, 714. 

22, 138. 

Visual Cognition, 77, 109, 110, 491, 
536, 5*58. * 

Visual Perception, 599, 661, 695. 
Vision of the Body of Being, 189. 
VidiPm, 446. 

Viahdmna, 626. 


Viscidity, 388. 

Visual Perception, 635. 

Volition, 61, 199. 

Void, 495, 644. 

Vydvrtti,, 206. 

Vyddi, 478. 

White Horse, 633. 

Wheel of Causation, 1, 2, 14, 17, 19. 

20, 21, 22, 23. 

Whirling Kii-o-brand, 632. 

* Words, 606, 616, 685. 

‘ Word-sound * — origin of the World^ 
118. 

Word — highest, 118. 

„ — Essence of, 118. 

„ —122, 518, 538, 569. 

„ — Import of, 466. 

Word and Indicative, 503. 

Worh I— Effect of Sound, 131. 

Wrong Cognition, 278, 717, 721. 

Yarns, 325. 

Yellow Conchsholl, 661. 

Yoga, 25, 61, 216. 

Yogdchdra, 657. 

Yoga -semi, 264. 

Yogin, 129. 





ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, BARODA 


SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi : The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

« 

Asiatic Review, London : It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London ; The scientific 
publications known as the “ Oriental Series 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London ; 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series ” is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. ; The valuable Indian 
histories included in the ** Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London t These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 





GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of imprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 

at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

* 

I. BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamimamsa : a work on poetics, by Rajasekhara 

(880-920 A.D.) : edited by C. 1). Dalai and R. Ananta- 
krisbna Sastry, 1916. Reissued, 1924. Third edition 
revised and enlarged by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami 
Sl;iastri of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1934 . . 2-0 

This book has been set as a text-book by several U niversilies including 
Benares^ Bombay, and Patna, 

2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Paiiranic story of 

Arjuna and FCrsna’s rambles on Mount Girnar, by Vas- 
tupala, Minister of King Viradhavala of Dholka, com- 
posed between Samvat 1277 and 1287, i.e., A.D. 1221 
and 1231 : edited by C. D. Dalai and R. Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1916 . . ‘ . . . . Out of print, 

3. Tarkasangraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) by Anandajnana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on Sankara- 
carya's Bhasx'as, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 13th century : edited by T. M. Tripathi, 1917 . Old of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 

covery of the cows of King Vira^, by Prahladanadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the younger brother of 
the Paramara king of Chandra vati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudatory of the kings of Gu/erat, who was a 
Yuvaraja in Sam vat 1220 or A.D. 1164: edited by 
C. D. Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . Out of print. 

5. Rastraudhavamsa : an historical poem (Mahakilvya) 

describing the history of the Biigulas of Mayilragiri, 
from Rastraudha, king of Kanauj and the origiimtor 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayiiragiri, by 
Rudra Kavi, composed in Saka 1518 or A.D. 1596: 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with Intro- 
duction by C. I). Dalai, 1917 . . • . Out of print. 

6. Linganusasana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the 8th century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century: edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 .. .. •• ..0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahaknvya) de- 

scribing the life of Vastupala and the history of 
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Guzerat, by B^laohandrasuri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, Baroda State), contemporary 
of Vastupala, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 1296 (A.D. 1240) : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1917 * 1-8 

8. Rupakasatkam : six dramas by Vatsaraja, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
2nd half of the 12th and the 1st quarter of 13th cen- 
tury : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1918 * , . Out of print, 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (Temptation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumarapala, the dhalukya King of Guzerat, 
to Jainism, by Yasahpala, an officer of King Ajaya- 
deva, son of Kumarapala, who reigned from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 : edited by Muni Chaturvijayaji with Introduc- 
tion and Appendices by 0. D. Dalai, 1918 . . 2-0 

10. Hammiramadamardana : a drama glorifying the two 

brothers, Vastupala and Tejahpala, and their King Vlra- 
dhavala of Dholka, by Jayasimhasuri, pupil of Vlra- 
suri, and an Acarya of the temple of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, composed between Samvat 1276 and 1286 
or A.D. 1220 and 1239 : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 . . 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a romance (Campu, in prose and 

poetry) by Soddhala, a contemporary of and patronised 
by the three brothers, Chchittaraja, Nagarjuna, and 
Mummuniraja, successive rulers of Konkan, composed 
between A.D. 1026 and 1050 : edited by C. D. Dalai 
and Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya, 1920 . . 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nyaya Philosophy, 

by Bhat^ Vadindra who lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274 : edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 . . . . 2-8 

13. PracInagurjarakavysaAgraha : a collection of old 

Guzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centuries 
A.D. : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1920 . . . . 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work in 

Prakrta, by Somaprabhacharya, composed in Samvat 

1241 or A.D. 1195 : edited by Muni Jinavijayaji, 1920 7-8 

15. Gapakarika : a work on Philosophy (Pa^upata School), 

by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by C. D. Dalai, 1921 . . . . 1-4 

16. SaAgitamakaranda : a work on Music, by Narada: 

edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 . • . . . . 2-0 

17. Kavindracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavindracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.) : edited by R. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . . . . 0-12 

18. Varahagrhyasutra : Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda : edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 . . 0-10 

19. Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and pri- 

vate documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries A.D« : 
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edited by C. D. Dalai and 6. K. Shrisondekar, 

1925 .. .. .. .. ^ .. 2^ 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or PaficatnTkaha : a romance in 

Apabhramsa language, by Dhanapala (circa 12th cen- 
tury) : edited by C. D. Dalai and Dr. P. D. Gune, 1923 6-0 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessai- 
mere, compiled by C. D. Dalai and edited by Pandit 

L. B. Gandhi, 1923 . . . , . . 3-4 

22. ParaSuramakalpasutra : a work on Tantra, with com- 

mentary by Itamesvara : edited by A. Mahadeva 
Sastry, B.A., 1923 ... . . Out of prinU 

23. Nityotsava : a supplement to the Parasuramakalpasutra 

by Umanandanatha : edited by A. Mahadeva Sastry, 

B’.A., 1923. Second revised edition by Swami Tirvik- 
rama Tirtha, 1930 . . . . . . 6-0 

24. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhakara School 

of Purvamlmariisa, by Ramanujacarya : edited by Dr. 

R. Shamasastry, 1923 . . . . Out of print. 

25. 32. Samarahgana : a work on architecture, town- 

planning, and engineering, by king Bhoja of Dhara 
(11th century) ; edited by Mahamahopadhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1924-1925 10-0 

26. 41. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist Tantric text of rituals, 

dated 1165 A.D., consisting of 312 small works, com- 
posed by distinguished writers : edited by Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 2 vols., 1925- 
1928 .. ■ .. .. .. .. 14-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : compiled by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M. A., and K. S. Ramaswami Shastri, with a Preface 

by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., in 12 vols., vol. I (Veda, 
Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), 1925 . . . . 6-0 

28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani : an ency- 

clopsBdic work treating of one hundred different topics 
connected with the Royal household and the Royal 
court, by Somes varadeva, a Chalukya king of the 12th 
century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., 
vol. I, 1925 . . . . . . . . 2-12 

29. Nalavilasa : a drama by Ramachandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemaohandrasilri, describing the Pauranika story of 
Nala and DamayantI : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A.j -and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 • • • • 2—4 

30. 31. Tattvasahgraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 

of the 8th century, by l^ntaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Pafijika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda : edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with a Foreword 
by B. Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 2 vols., 1926 . . 24--0 
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33, 34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : by Ali Mahammad Khan, the 
last Moghul Dewan of Gujarat: edited in the original 
Persian by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Professor of Persian, 
Baroda College, 2 vols., illustrated, 1926-1928 . . . 19-8 

35. Manavagrhyasutra : a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 

of the Yajurveda with the Bhasya of As^vakra : 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Rnmakrishna Harshaji 6astri, with a Preface by Prof. 

B. C. Lele, 1926 . . . . * . . . . 5-0 

36. 68. Natyasastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 

Abhinavagupta of Kashmir : edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, M.A., 4 vols., vol. T, illustrated, 1926, vol. II, 1 934 11-0 

V^ol. I {out of print). 

37. ApabhraihSakavyatrayl : consisting of three works, 

tlio Carcari, Upadesarasayana, and Kalasvarnpakulaka, 
by Jinadatta Suri (12th century) with commentaries: 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit by 

L. B. Gandhi, 1927 . . . . 4-0 

3S. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit 'fext) : on Buddhist 

Logic of Dihnaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Suri and Parsvadeva : edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, 

M. A., LL.B., Pro- Vice-Chancellor, Hindu University, 

Benares, 1930 . . . . . . . . 4-0 

39. Nyayapravesa, Part II (Tibetan Text): edited with 

introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit Vidhu- 
sckhara Bhattacharyya, Principal, Vidyabhavana, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 . . . . . . ... 1-8 

40. Advayavajrasangraha : consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud- 
dhist savant belonging to the 11th century A.I)., 
edited by Mahamahopadhyava Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, 

M.A., C.I.E., Hon. D.Litt., 1927 . . . . 2-0 

42. 60. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico- 

graphy, by Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion by the late Pandit Ramavatara Sharma, 
Sahityacharya, M.A., of Patna and index by Pandit 
Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol. I (text), vol. II (index), 

1928-1932 . . . . . . . . 14-0 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement: by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. Translated into English fiom the original 
Persian by Mr. C. N. Seddon, I.C.S. {retired)^ and Prof. 

Syed Nawab Ali, M.A. Illustrated. Corrected reissue, 

1928 . . . . . . . . . . 6-8 

44. Two Vajrayana Works : comprising Prajnopayavinis- 

cayasiddhi of Anahgavajra and Jnanasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti — two important works belonging to the little 
known Tantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
A.D.) : edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1929 . . 3-0 

45. Bhavaprakasana : of Saradatanaya, a comprehensive 

work on Dramaturgy and Rasa, belonging to 
A.D. 1175-1250; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot, and K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 1929 .. 7-0 
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46.- Ramacarita : of Abhinanda, Court poet of Haravarsa 
probably the same as Devapala of the Pala Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. 9th century A.D.) : edited by K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, 1929 . . . , . . 7-8 

'47. Nanjarajayasobhusana ; by Nrsirhhakavi alias Abhi- 
nava Kalidasa, a work on Sanskrit Poetics and relates 
to the glorification of Nanjjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore : edited by Pandit K. Krishnarnacharya, 1930 5-0 

48. Natyadarpana : on dramaturgy, by Ramacandra Suri 

with his own commentary : edited by Pandit L. B. 

Gandhi and G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 2 vols., vol. I, 

1929 .. .. .. .. ..4-8 

49. Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 

Chinese Sources : containing the English translation 
6f Satdsnfilrfl of Arvadeva, Tibetan text and l^^nglish 
translation of V igraha-vydvartanl of Nagarjuna and the 
re-translation into Sanskrit from (>hincse of Updyahr- 
tlaya and Tarhasdsfra : edited bv Prof. Giusepj)e I'ucci, 

1930 .. ..' .. ..9-0 

50. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : Persian text giving 

an account of Gu/.erat, by Ali Muhammad Khan : 
edited by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Principal, Bahaud- 
din College, Junagadh, 1930 . . . . . . 6-0 

51, 77. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra: of llemacandra, trans- 
lated into English with copious notes by Dr. Helen 
M. Johnson of Osceola, Missouri, U.S.A. 4 vols., vol. I 
(Adisvaracaritra), illustrated, 1931 ; vol. II, 1937 . . 2(»-0 

52. Dandaviveka : a comprehensive Penal Code of the 

ancient Hindus by Vardhamana of the 15th century 
A.D. : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Kpsna 
Smrtitirtha, 1931 . . . . . . . . S S 

53. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A. D.) : edited by B. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 . . . . . . 4-4 

54. Jayakhyasamhita : an authoritative P;incaratra work 

of the 5th century A.D., highly respected by the South 
Indian Vaisnavas : edited by Pandit E. Krishnama- 
charyya of Vadtal, with one illustration in nine colours 
and a Foreword by B. BhattacharyVa, Ph.D., 1931 . . 12-0 

55. Kavyalaiikarasarasamgraha : of Udbhata with the 

commentary, probably the same as Udbhataviveka of 
Rajanaka Tilaka (11th century A.D.) : edited by K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri, 1931 . . - . - • 2-0 

56. Parananda Sutra : an ancient Tantric work of the 

Hindus in Sutra form giving details of many practices 
and rites of a new School of Tantra ; edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha with a Foreword by B. Bhatta- 
oharyya, Ph.D., 1931 . • . . . . 3-0 
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57, 69. Ahsati-ut-Tawarikh : history of the Safawi Period of 
Persian History, 15th and 16th centuries, by Hasan- 
i-Rumhi : edited by C. N. Seddon, T.C.S. {reiired). 

Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. • 

2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English), 
1932-34 .. .. .. .. 19-8 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya : giving the life history of 

Rsabhadeva, the first Tirthaiikara of the Jainas, by 
Amarachandra Kavi of the 13th century : edited bv 
H. R. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 . . 14-0 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an interesting lexicon of the 

Nanartha class in Sanskrit compiled by the Miiratha 
King Sahaji of Tanjore: edited by Pandit Vitthala 
Sastrl, Sanskrit PathaiSala, Baroda, with a Foreword by 
B. Bhattaoharyya, Ph.D., 1932 . . ... 11-0 

61. iSaktisangama Tantra : a voluminous compendium of 

the Hindu Tantra comprising four books on Kali, Tara, 
Sundari and Chhinnamasta : edited by B, Bhatta- 
charyya, M. A., Ph.D., 4 vols., vol. I, Kalikhanda, 1932 2-8 

62. Prajnaparamitas : commentaries on the Prajnapara- 

mita, a Buddhist philosophical work ; edited by 
Giuseppe Tucci, Member, Italian Academy, 2 vols., 
vol. 1, 1932 .. .. .. .. 12-0 

63. Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi : an authentic and contem- * 

porary account of the kings of the Saiy yid Dynasty of 
Delhi: translated into English from original Persian by 
Kamal Krishna Basu, M.A., Professor, T.N.J. (Allege, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword by »Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 

Kt., 1932 . . . . . . . . 7-8 

64. Siddhantabindu : on Vedanta philosophy, by Madhusu- 

dana Sarasvatl with commentary of Purusottama : 
edited by P. 0. Divanji, M.A., LL.M., 1933 . . 11-0 

66. Istasiddhi : on Vedanta philosophy, by Vimuktatma, 
disciple of Avyayatma, with the author’s own comment- 
ary : edited by M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 . . 14-0 

66, 70, 73. Shabara-Bhasya : on the Mimamsa Sutras of 

Jaimini : Translated into English by Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., etc., Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Allahabad, in 3 vols., 1933- 
1936 .. .. .. .. .. 48-0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali : comprising a large num- 

ber of Hindu and Buddhist ritualistic, religious and 
other texts recovered from the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons: edite<l by Professor Sylvain Levi, 

1933 .. .. * .. ..3-8 

71. Narayana l§ataka : a devotional poem of liigh literary 
merit by Vidyakara with the commentary of Pitambara : 
edited by Pandit Shrikant Sharma, 1935 . . . . 2-0 
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72/ Rajadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 
Rajadharma, Rajaniti an<l the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva : edited by the late Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Kamala Krishna Smrtitirtha, 1035 

’74. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages: trans- 
lated into English from Portuguese by Prof. A. X. 

Soares, M.A., LL.B., Baroda College, Baroda, 1936 

75. Nayakaratna : a cbmmentaiy on the Nyayaratnamala 

of Parthasarathi Misra by Ramanuja of the ihvibhakara 
School ; exlited by K. »S. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1037 

76. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

C. 1). Dalai, M.A., by L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. I, 1037 

7<S. Gapitatilaka : of Sripati with the commentary of 
Simhatilaka, a non-Jain w'ork on Arithmetic witli 
a Jain commentary: edited bv 11. R. Kapadia, M.A., 

1037 

70. The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran : showing the 
ext(‘nt. of borrowctl words in the sacred to.xt : comi)iled 
by Professor Arthur Jetferoy of the Scliool of Oru'iital 
Studies, (yairo. S/Kyrtly 

50. Tattvasahgraha : of Sahtaraksita with the commen- 

tary of Kamala^^ila : translated into English by Maha- 
, mahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, 3 vols., vol. I, 1037 17-0 

51. Harhsa-vilasa : of Hahisa Mitthu : forms an elaborate 

defence of the various mystic practices and worship : 
edited by Swami iTivikrama Tirtha and Maharnalio- 
padhyaya il athibliai SJiastri, 1937 . . . . 5-8 


IT. BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

1. Natyasastra : edited bv M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols., 

vol. III. 

2. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacmtamani, edited by G. K. 

Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., vol. 11. 

3. Alamkaratnahodadhi : a famous work on Sanskrit 

Poetics composed by Narendraprabha Siiri at the 
request of Minister Vastupala in 1226 A.D. : edited by 
Lalchandra B. Gandhi of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

4. Suktimuktavall : a well-known Sanskrit work on 

Anthology, of Jalhana, a contemporary of King Krsna 
of the Nortliern Yadava Dynasty (A.D. 1247) : edited 
by Pandit E. Krishnamacharya, Sanskrit l^athasala, 
Vadtal. 

5. Dvadasaranayacakra : an ancient polemical treatise 

giving a rcsum6 of the different philosophical systems 
with a refutation of the Stame from the Jain stand- 


10-0 

12-0 

4-8 

8-0 

4-0 
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point by Mallavadi Suri witli a commentary by 
Simhasiiri Cani : edited by Muni (^aturvijayaji. 

(5. Krtyakalpataru : of Laksmidhara, minister of King 
Covindachandra of Kanaiij : edited by Principal K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

7. Brhaspati Smrti, being a reconstructed text of tlu^ 

now lost work of Brliaspati : e<Uted by Princii)al K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar, Hindu University, Benares. 

8. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda : compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. IF (Srauta, Dliarma, and Grhya Siltras). 

0. Madhavanala-Kamakandala : a romance in old Western 
Rajasthani by Gaiiapati, a Knyastha from A mod : 
edited by M. R. iMajumdar, M.A., LL.B. 

10. Tattvopaplava : a mastc^rly criticism of tlu^ opinions of 

the prevailing Philosophical Schools by Jayarashi ; 
edit('d l>y I^indit Siikhalalji of the Pena res Hindu 
University. 

11. Anekantajayapataka : of Haribliadra Sui i(r. 1I20A.I).) 

with his own coinmentarv and Tippanaka l)V Muri- 
chandra the (luru of \'a(lid(‘va S?iri : (idited l>y H*. It. 
Kapadia, M.A. 

12. Parama-Samhita : an authorifalive work on the 

Pancharatra system : edit(‘d by Dewaii Bahadur S. 
Krishnaswaini Aiyangar, of Madras. 


111. BOOKS UNDKR PRK PA RATION. 

Prajhaparamitas : commentaries on the |•rainapara- 
mita, a Buddhist philosophical work : edited by Prof. 
Giuseppe Tucei, 2 vols., vol. If. 

Saktisahgama Tantra : comprising four books on Kali, 
Tara, Sundari, and Chhinnamasta : edit(‘d by B. 
Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. II-IV. 

Nalyadarpana : introduction in Sanskrit giving an 
account I of the antiquity and usefulness of the In- 
dian drama, the different theories on Basa, and an ('ex- 
amination of the problems raised by tlvc text, by 
L. B. Gandhi, 2 vols., vol. IF. 

Gurjararasavall : a collection of sevt^ral old ( Jujarati 
Rasas: edited by Messrs. B. K. Thakorc, M. 1). 0(\sai, 
and M. C. Modi. 

Tarkabhasa : a work on Buddhist TiOgic, by Mok^akara 
Gupta of tVie Jagaddala monastery: edited with a 
Sanskrit commentcary by Pandit Embar Krishnama- 
charya of Vadtal. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 
Institute, Baroda: compiled by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol. Ill (Smrti MSS.). 
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7.. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 
tute, Baroda : compiled from the existing card cata- 
logue by the Li})rfiry Staff. 

S. ‘Nitikalpataru : the famous Niti work of Ksemendra ; 
edited by Sardar K. M. Panikkar, M.A., of Patiala. 

9. Ghhakkammuvaeso : an Apabhramsa work of the Jains 

containing didactic religious teachings: edited by 
L. B. Gandhi, Jain l^andit. 

10. Samrat Siddhanta : the well-known work on Astro- 

nomy of Jagannatha Pandit: criti(;ally edited with 
numerous diagrams by Pandit Kcdar Nath, ilajjyotisi, 
Jaii)ur. 

11. Vimalaprabha : the famous commentary on the Kala- 

xjakra J'antra and the most important work of the 
• Kalaeakra School of the Budflhists : edited with com- 
parisons of the Tibetan and Chinese versions by Giuseppe 
Tucei of the Italian Acridemy. 

] 2. Nispannayogambara Tantra : describing a large 
number of mandalas or magic circles and numerous 
deities: e<lited by 15. Bhattacharyya. 

115. Basatin-i-Salatin : a contemporary account of the 
Sultans of Bijapur : translated into English by M. A. 

Kazi of the Baroda (College and 15. Bliattacharyya. 

• 

14. Madana Maharnava : a Smrti work principally dealing 

with the do(*trine of Karmavipaka composed during 
the reign of Mamihata son of Madanapala : edited by 
Embar Krishnamachai ya. 

15. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of Heinaeandra: trans- 

lated into English bv Dr. Kelen Johnson, 4 vols., 
vols. iir-iv. 

10. Vivada Ghintaniani : of Vaeh;ispa.ti Misra : an iinthorita- 

tivi' Snirii woik on the Hindu Law of I nluM*itance : 
translated into Lnglish by Alahamahopadhyaya Dr. 
Ganganatha Jha. 

17. Brhaspatitattva : a Saiva tn^atise belonging to an (^irly 

st ratum of’tlH^ Agamic* literature written in old Javanese 
with Sanskrit Slokas interspread in the text : edited by 
Dr. A. Zeiseiiiss of Leiden. 

18. Anu Bhasya : a standard work of the Suddhadvarha 

School: translated into English by Ihof. G. H. Bliatt, 

M.A. of tihe Baroda (college. 

1!). Aparajitaprccha : a voluminous work on arohiteeturo 
and fine-arts: edited by Mr. P. A. Maiikad, L.(\E. 

20. Hetubindu : the famous work of Dharrnakirtti on Buddhist 
U)gi(; : edited from a MS. discovered at Pattaii by 
Pandit Sukhalalji of the Benares Hindu University. 
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21. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 
dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late Mr. 

0. D. Dalai, M.A., by L. B. (hmdhi, 2 vols., vol. 11. 

For further particulars please communicate 
with — 

l^B Dibeotob, 

Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
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THE GAEKWAD’S STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Rs. A. 

The Comparative Study of Religions : [Contents : 

. I, the sources and nature of religious truth. II, super- 
natural beings, good and bad. Ill, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destiny. IV, sin and suffering, salvation 
and redemption. V, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1922 . . . . . . 16-0 

Goods and Bads : being the substance of a series of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda. [Contents : introduction. I, physical values. 

II, intellectual values. IIL, aesthetic values. IV, 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment] : by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1920. (Library edition Rs. 5) . . . . 3-0 

Immortality and other Essays : [Contents : I, philos- 
ophy and life. II, immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. IV, Jesus and modern culture. V, the 
psychology of Christian motive. VI, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VII, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VIII, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

XIII, principles of reform in religion]; by Alban G. 

Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) . . . . 2-0 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the lladis-i- 
llalila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit : trans- 
lated by VaU Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 0—14 


Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Viramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattaeharyya, 


M.A., Ph.D. 


0-6 
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